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LA  DAME    DE   MONSOREAU. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   WEDDING   OF   SAINT-LUC. 


ON  a  Sunday  of  the  year  1578,  after  the  popular  fete  and 
while  the  rumors  of  the  joyous  day  were  gradually 
dying  away  in  the  streets,  a  splendid  reception  was  begin- 
ning in  the  magnificent  hotel  recently  built  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Seine  and  almost  opposite  the  Louvre,  by  that 
illustrious  house  of  Montmorency,  allied  to  royalty,  and 
the  equal  of  the  most  princely  families.  This  private  recep- 
tion, following  the  popular  fete,  was  given  to  celebrate 
the  wedding  of  Francois  d'Epinay  de  Saint-Luc,  a  friend 
of  Henri  III.,  and  one  of  his  most  intimate  favorites,  with 
Jeanne  de  Cosse-Brissac,  daughter  of  the  marshal  of  that 
name. 

The  banquet  had  taken  place  at  the  Louvre,  and  the 
king,  whose  consent  to  the  marriage  had  been  obtained  with 
great  difficulty,  appeared  at  the  feast  with  a  stern  expres- 
sion of  countenance  not  at  all  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
Moreover,  his  costume  was  in  harmony  with  his  face  (it 
was  that  dark  chestnut  suit  in  which  Clouet  presented 
him  to  us  at  the  wedding  of  Joyeuse)  ;  and  this  solemn 
and  majestic  royal  spectre  had  chilled  with  fear  all  those 
present,  but,  above  all,  the  young  bride,  at  whom  he  cast 
angry  glances  whenever  his  eyes  wandered  in  her  direction. 
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Yet  the  king's  gloomy  attitude  in  the  midst  of  this 
joyous  fete,  seemed  strange  to  none  ;  the  cause  was  one  of 
those  court  secrets  avoided  by  all,  like  those  rocks  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  shipwreck  all  who 
come  near  them. 

The  repast  was  scarcely  finished  when  the  king  rose 
suddenly  and  all  were  forced  to  do  likewise,  even  those 
who  secretly  wished  to  sit  longer  at  table. 

Then  Saint-Luc  threw  a  long  look  on  his  wife,  to  seek 
courage  in  her  eyes,  and  approaching  the  king  said, — 

"  Sire,  will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  accept  the  fete 
which  I  wish  to  give  you,  at  the  Hotel  de  Montmorency, 
this  evening  ? 

Henri  III.  turned  round  with  mingled  anger  and  sorrow, 
and  facing  Saint-Luc,  who,  with  bowed  head,  implored 
him  in  the  most  beseeching  tone  : — 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  he  replied,  "  we  shall  go,  though  you 
are  most  undeserving  of  this  proof  of  friendship  on  our 
part." 

Then  Mademoiselle  de  Brissac,  who  had  become 
Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  humbly  thanked  the  king.  But 
Henri  had  turned  his  back  without  noticing  her  thanks. 

"  Why  is  the  king  angry  with  you,  Monsieur  de  Saint- 
Luc  ?  "  inquired  the  young  wife. 

"  I  will  explain  later,  my  love,"  answered  Saint-Luc. 
"  I  will  tell  you  when  this  great  anger  shall  have  passed 
away." 

"  But  will  it  pass  away  ?  "  asked  Jeanne. 

"  It  will  have  to  pass  away." 

Mademoiselle  de  Brissac  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
Madame  de  Saint-Luc  to  insist  any  further.  She  re- 
pressed her  curiosity  for  the  present,  intending  to  find 
some  moment  more  favorable  to  dictate  her  conditions 
and  have  them  accepted. 

Henri  III.  was  therefore  expected  at  the  Hotel  de 
Montmorency  at  the  moment  this  story  opens.  It  was 
already  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  king  had  not  yet  appeared. 

Saint-Luc  had  invited  to  this  ball  all  the  king's  friends 
and  his  own.     He  had  included  in  the  invitation   the 
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princes  and  their  favorites,  particularly  those  of  our  old 
acquaintance,  the  Due  d'Alencon,  who,  on  the  accession 
of  Henri  III.,  had  become  Due  d'Anjou.  But  M.  le  Due 
d'Anjou  was  not  present  at  the  banquet  at  the  Louvre, 
nor  did  he  seem  more  likely  to  appear  at  the  fete  of  the 
Hotel  de  Montmorency. 

As  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Navarre,  they  had,  as  we 
have  said  in  a  former  work,  taken  refuge  in  Beam,  where 
they  made  open  opposition  to  the  king  by  fighting  at  the 
head  of  the  Huguenots. 

M.  le  Due  d'Anjou,  according  to  his  custom,  also  made 
opposition  ;  but  his  opposition  was  hidden  and  treacher- 
ous. He  always  took  good  care  to  remain  in  the  back- 
ground, though  he  urged  forward  those  of  his  friends  who 
had  not  taken  warning  from  the  example  of  La  Mole  and 
Coconnas,  whose  terrible  death  our  readers  have  doubtless 
not  yet  forgotten. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  favorites  and  those  of  the 
king  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  antagonism,  which 
brought  about,  two  or  three  times  a  month,  duels  in 
which  it  was  not  rare  that  some  of  the  combatants  should 
be  either  killed  or  badly  wounded. 

As  for  Catherine,  she  had  reached  the  height  of  her 
ambition.  Her  favorite  son  had  mounted  the  throne  she 
was  so  anxious  to  secure  for  him,  or  rather  for  herself. 
She  reigned  under  his  name  while  seeming  to  care  no  more 
for  the  things  of  this  world,  and  to  think  only  of  the 
salvation  of  her  soul. 

Saint-Luc,  very  uneasy  at  the  absence  of  all  the  royal 
family,  sought  to  reassure  his  father-in-law,  who  was  very 
much  concerned  by  this  menacing  absence.  Convinced, 
like  every  one  else,  of  the  friendship  of  King  Henri  for 
Saint-Luc,  he  had  thought  he  was  allying  himself  with 
royal  favor,  whereas,  it  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  that  his 
daughter  had  married  something  like  a  disgrace.  Saint- 
Luc  took  great  pains  to  inspire  in  him  an  assurance  he  did 
not  feel  himself ;  and  his  friends  Maugiron,  Schomberg, 
and  Quelus,  clad  in  their  most  splendid  costumes,  stiff  in 
their  most  gorgeous  doublets,  the  enormous  ruffs  of  which 
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looked  like  dishes  supporting  their  heads,  added  to  his 
anxiety  by  their  ironical  lamentations. 

"  Eh,  mon  Dieu  !  my  dear  friend,"  said  Jacques  de 
Levis,  Comte  de  Quelus,  "  I  really  believe  that  this  time 
you  are  done  for.  The  king  is  angry  because  you 
laughed  at  his  advice,  the  Due  d'Anjou  is  angry  because 
you  laughed  at  his  nose."  l 

"No,"  answered  Saint -Luc;  "you  are  mistaken, 
Quelus.  The  king  is  not  here  because  he  has  gone  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Minims  of  Vincennes,  and  the  Due 
d'Anjou  is  absent  because  he  is  in  love  with  some 
woman  I  have  forgotten  to  invite." 

"  Come,"  said  Maugiron,  "  did  you  notice  the  king's 
expression  at  dinner  ?  Was  that  the  paternal  expression 
of  a  man  preparing  to  take  his  staff  and  go  on  a  pilgrim- 
age ?  And  as  for  the  Due  d'Anjou,  do  you  imagine  that 
if  his  absence  were  due  to  the  motive  you  suppose,  that 
would  prevent  his  Angevins  from  coming  ?  Do  you  see  a 
single  one  here  ?  Look  !  a  total  eclipse, — not  even  that 
swaggerer  Bussy  !  " 

"  Eh,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Due  de  Brissac,  shaking  his 
head  in  desperation,  "  this  looks  to  me  like  a  complete 
disgrace.  Mon  Dieu !  how  can  our  house,  always  so 
devoted  to  his  Majesty,  have  incurred  his  displeasure  ?  " 

And  the  old  courtier  sorrowfully  raised  his  arms  to 
heaven.  The  young  men  looked  at  Saint-Luc  with  loud 
bursts  of  laughter,  which,  far  from  soothing  the  marshal, 
only  made  him  more  dismal. 

The  young  bride,  like  her  father,  wondered  in  what 
manner  Saint-Luc  had  displeased  the  king. 

Saint-Luc  himself  knew,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
knowledge  was  the  most  uneasy  of  all. 

All  at  once  the  two  doors  were  opened  wide  and  the 
King  was  announced. 

"  Ah  !  "  radiantly  exclaimed  the  marshal,  "  now  I 
have  no  more  fears  ;  and  if  I  could  but  hear  the  Due 
d'Anjou  announced,  my  satisfaction  would  be  complete." 

1  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou  had  been  so  badly  treated  by  the  small- 
pox that  he  seemed  to  have  a  double  nose. — Tr. 
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"  And  I,"  murmured  Saint-Luc, — "  I  have  more  fear  of 
the  king  present  than  absent,  because  he  has  only  come 
to  play  me  some  trick,  and  the  Due  d'Anjou  is  absent  for 
the  same  purpose." 

However,  notwithstanding  these  sad  reflections,  he 
none  the  less  rushed  to  meet  the  king,  who  had  at  last 
divested  himself  of  his  sombre  chestnut  costume,  and 
now  advanced  resplendent  in  satin  and  plumes,  and 
glittering  with  jewels. 

But  just  as  King  Henri  III.  appeared  at  one  of  the 
doors,  another  King  Henri  III.,  clad  exactly  like  the  first, 
appeared  at  the  opposite  door.  The  courtiers,  who  had 
rushed  to  meet  the  first,  like  the  tide  delayed  in  its  course 
by  the  pillar  of  an  arch  swept  back  towards  the  second 
king. 

Henri  III.  noticed  the  movement,  and  seeing  before  him 
only  gaping  mouths,  staring  eyes,  and  wavering  bodies, 
exclaimed, — 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

A  loud  burst  of  laughter  was  the  reply. 

The  king,  not  naturally  patient,  was  less  so  than  usual 
that  day  ;  he  frowned,  but  Saint-Luc  approached  and 
said  : 

"  Sire,  it  is  Chicot,  your  jester,  who  has  dressed  himself 
exactly  like  your  Majesty,  and  is  giving  his  hand  to  the 
ladies  to  kiss." 

Henri  III.  laughed.  Chicot  enjoyed  at  the  court  of  the 
last  of  the  Valois  a  liberty  similar  to  that  enjoyed  thirty 
years  before  by  Triboulet  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  and 
forty  years  later  by  Langely,  at  the  court  of  King  Louis 

Chicot  was  no  ordinary  jester.  Before  becoming 
"  Chicot,"  his  name  had  been  "  De  Chicot."  He  was  a 
Gascon  gentleman,  who,  having  been  ill-treated  by  M.  de 
Mayenne  in  consequence  of  a  love  affair,  in  which,  simple 
gentleman  though  he  was,  he  had  triumphed  over  the 
prince,  had  taken  refuge  near  Henri  III.,  and  paid  the 
successor  of  Charles  IX.  for  his  protection  by  telling  him 
the  truth. 
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"  Eh,  Master  Chicot,"  said  Henri,  "  two  kings  here  ! 
That  is  a  great  deal." 

"  In  that  case,  let  me  play  the  king  as  I  choose,  and  you 
play  the  part  of  the  Due  d'Anjou.  Perhaps  you  will  be 
taken  for  him,  and  hear  things  which  will  tell  you,  not 
what  he  is  thinking,  but  what  he  is  doing." 

"  True,"  said  the  king,  casting  a  discontented  glance 
around  ;   "  my  brother  of  Anjou  is  not  here." 

"  All  the  more  reason  for  you  to  take  his  place.  That 
is  settled.  I  am  Henri,  and  you  are  Francois.  I  will  be 
sovereign,  and  you  will  dance.  I  will  go  through  the 
royal  duties,  while  you,  poor  king,  will  amuse  yourself  a 
little." 

The  king's  look  rested  on  Saint- Luc. 

"  You  are  right,  Chicot ;   I  shall  dance,"  he  said. 

"  Decidedly,"  thought  Brissac,  "  I  was  very  wrong  to 
imagine  that  the  king  was  angry  with  us.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  in  the  best  of  humors." 

And  he  rushed  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  congratulat- 
ing every  one,  and  congratulating  himself  more  particu- 
larly on  having  given  his  daughter  to  a  man  who  stood  so 
high  in  his  Majesty's  favor. 

However,  Saint-Luc  had  approached  his  wife.  Made- 
moiselle de  Brissac  was  not  a  beauty,  but  she  had 
charming  black  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  a  dazzling  com- 
plexion, all  of  which  made  a  most  attractive  face. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  said  to  her  husband,  still  following  her 
same  thoughts,  "  why  did  they  say  that  the  king  was 
angry  with  me  ?  Since  his  arrival,  he  has  done  nothing 
but  smile  on  me." 

"  You  did  not  tell  me  that  after  dinner,  dear  Jeanne, 
for  his  look  then  frightened  you." 

"  His  Majesty  was  probably  in  a  bad  humor,"  said  the 
young  wife,  "  but  now — " 

"  Now  it  is  much  worse,"  interrupted  Saint-Luc  ;  "  the 
king  laughs  with  compressed  lips.  I  would  much  rather 
he  showed  his  teeth.  Jeanne,  my  poor  love,  the  king  is 
preparing  some  disagreeable  surprise  for  us.  Oh,  don't 
look  at  me  so  tenderly,  I  beg.     Turn  your  back  on  me. 
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Here  comes  Maugiron  ;  take  possession  of  him,  hold  him, 
be  amiable  with  him." 

"  Do  you  know,  monsieur,  that  you  are  making  a 
strange  request,"  said  Jeanne,  with  a  smile  ;  "  were  I  to 
obey  to  the  letter,  one  might  think — " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Saint-Luc,  with  a  sigh,  "  that  would  be  all 
the  better." 

And  turning  his  back  on  his  wife,  whose  astonishment 
knew  no  bounds,  he  went  to  pay  his  court  to  Chicot,  who 
played  his  part  of  king  with  the  most  laughable  majesty 
and  success. 

However,  Henri,  who  had  abandoned  his  greatness, 
took  advantage  of  this  temporary  liberty  to  dance  ;  but 
while  he  danced  he  never  lost  sight  of  Saint-Luc. 

Sometimes  he  would  call  him,  to  repeat  some  funny 
speech,  which,  witty  or  not,  always  made  Saint-Luc 
laugh  heartily.  Sometimes  he  would  offer  him  out  of  his 
comfit-box,  sugar-plums  or  candied  fruits,  which  Saint- 
Luc  found  delicious.  Finally,  if  Saint-Luc  disappeared 
for  an  instant  from  the  room  in  which  the  king  stood,  to 
do  the  honors  in  one  of  the  others,  the  king  immediately 
sent  one  of  his  relatives  or  officers  in  quest  of  the  truant, 
and  Saint-Luc  would  return  and  smilingly  resume  his 
place  beside  his  master,  who  only  seemed  happy  when 
near  him. 

All  at  once  a  noise,  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  above 
all  this  tumult,  arrested  Henri's  attention. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  he  said,  "  I  think  I  hear  Chicot's  voice  ; 
do  you  hear,  Saint-Luc,  the  king  is  angry." 

"  Yes,  sire,"  said  Saint-Luc,  without  seeming  to  notice 
his  Majesty's  allusion  ;  "he  seems  to  be  quarrelling  with 
some  one." 

"  Go  and  see,"  said  the  king,  "  and  return  at  once,  to 
tell  me  what  it  is." 

Saint-Luc  obeyed.  In  fact,  Chicot  could  be  heard, 
crying  out  through  his  nose  as  the  king  sometimes  did  : — 

"  I  made  sumptuary  laws,  but  if  those  I  made  do 
not  suffice,  I  will  make  more  ;  I  will  make  them  until  I 
have  enough  ;  if  they  are  not  good,  they  will  at  least  be 
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numerous.  By  the  horn  of  Beelzebub,  my  cousin,  six 
pages,  Monsieur  cle  Bussy, — that  is  too  much  !  " 

And  Chicot,  puffing  his  cheeks,  drawing  himself  up,  and 
putting  his  hand  to  his  side,  imitated  the  king  to  per- 
fection. 

"  What  is  he  saying  about  Bussy  ?  "  asked  the  king, 
frowning. 

Saint-Luc  had  returned  and  was  about  to  reply,  when 
the  crowd  opened  and  showed  him  six  pages,  dressed  in 
cloth  of  gold,  covered  with  chains,  and  bearing  on  their 
breasts  the  arms  of  their  master  glittering  in  jewels. 
Behind  them  came  a  man,  young,  handsome,  and  haughty, 
who  walked  with  his  head  proudly  erect,  an  insolent 
glance  and  disdainful  smile,  and  whose  simple  dress  of 
black  velvet  contrasted  with  the  rich  costumes  of  his  pages, 

"  Bussy,"  they  said,  "  Bussy  d'Amboise."  And  all 
rushed  to  meet  the  young  man  who  caused  this  rumor, 
and  stood  aside  to  let  him  pass. 

Maugiron,  Schomberg,  and  Quelus  had  taken  their 
places  near  the  king,  as  though  to  defend  him. 

"  See  !  "  said  the  first,  alluding  to  the  unexpected 
presence  of  Bussy,  and  the  continued  absence  of  the 
Due  d'Anjou,  "  here  is  the  servant,  but  where  is  the 
master  ? 

"  Patience,"  answered  Quelus  ;  "  before  the  servant, 
came  the  servants  of  the  servant ;  the  master  of  the 
servant  is  perhaps  behind  the  master  of  the  first  servants." 

"  Look,  Saint-Luc,"  said  Schomberg,  the  youngest  and 
also  the  bravest  of  King  Henri's  favorites,  "  do  you  know 
that  M.  cle  Bussy  is  not  doing  you  much  honor  ?  Look 
at  that  black  doublet.  Mordieu,  that  is  no  wedding 
garment  !  " 

"  No,"  said  Quelus,  "  but  it  is  a  funeral  garment." 

"  Ah  !  "  murmured  Henri,  "  would  that  it  were  his  own 
funeral,  and  that  he  were  wearing  mourning  for  himself, 
in  advance." 

"With  all  that,  Saint -Luc,"  said  Maugiron,  "  M. 
d'Anjou  is  not  behind  Bussy.  Are  you  also  in  disgrace 
with  him  ?  " 
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That  "  also  "  wounded  Saint-Luc  to  the  heart. 

"  Why  should  he  follow  Bussy  ?  "  continued  Ouelus. 
"  Do  you  not  remember  that  when  his  Majesty  did  M.  de 
Bussy  the  honor  to  ask  him  if  he  would  not  belong  to  him, 
M.  de  Bussy  replied,  that  being  of  the  house  of  Clermont, 
there  was  no  need  for  him  to  belong  to  any  one,  and  that 
he  would  purely  and  simply  belong  to  himself,  certain 
that  he  should  find  in  himself  the  best  prince  in  the 
world  ?  " 

The  king  frowned,  and  bit  his  moustache. 

:'  Yet,  whatever  you  may  say,"  replied  Maugiron,  "  he 
belongs  to  the  Due  d'Anjou." 

"  Well,"  coolly  replied  Quelus,  "  because  the  Due 
d'Anjou  is  greater  than  our  king." 

This  observation  was  the  most  annoying  that  could  be 
made  before  Henri,  who  had  always  cordially  detested 
the  Due  d'Anjou.  Therefore,  though  he  answered  not 
a  word,  he  turned  pale. 

"  Come,  come,  gentlemen,"  Saint-Luc  ventured  to  say 
in  a  trembling  voice,  "  have  a  little  charity  for  my  guests, 
and  don't  spoil  my  wedding-day." 

These  words  of  Saint-Luc  probably  brought  back  other 
thoughts  to  Henri's  mind. 

'Yes,"  he  said,  "we  must  not  spoil  Saint -Luc's 
wedding-day." 

He  spoke  these  words  and  curled  his  moustache  with  a 
mocking  look  which  did  not  escape  the  poor  bridegroom's 
notice. 

"  Well,"  cried  Schomberg,  "  is  Bussy  related  to  the 
Brissacs  ?  " 

"  Why,  so  ?  "  inquired  Maugiron. 

"  Because  here  is  Saint-Luc  defending  him.  The  devil  ! 
in  this  poor  world,  we  have  quite  enough  to  do  in  defend- 
ing ourselves  ;  therefore  we  only  defend  our  relatives, 
connections,  and  friends." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  M.  de  Bussy  is  neither 
my  friend,  my  connection,  nor  my  relative  ;  he  is  my 
guest." 

The  king  shot  a  furious  glance  at  Saint-Luc. 
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"  Besides,"  added  the  latter,  terrified  by  the  king's 
glance,  "  I  am  not  at  all  defending  him." 

Bussy  gravely  approached  behind  his  pages  and  was 
going  to  salute  the  king,  when  Chicot,  insulted  that  others 
should  have  the  precedence  of  the  respect  due  to  him, 
cried  out  : 

"  Eh,  there  !  Bussy,  Bussy  d'Amboise,  Louis  de  Cler- 
mont, Comte  de  Bussy.  Is  it  necessary  to  give  you  all 
your  names  to  let  you  know  that  you  are  being  addressed  ? 
Do  you  not  see  the  true  Henri  ?  Do  you  not  distinguish 
the  king  from  the  jester  ?  The  one  to  whom  you  are 
going,  is  Chicot,  my  jester,  my  buffoon,  who  does  so  many 
droll  things  that  I  nearly  die  of  laughter." 

Bussy  continued  his  way,  and  stood  in  front  of  Henri, 
whom  he  was  about  to  salute,  when  the  king  said, — 

"  Do  you  not  hear,  Monsieur  de  Bussy  ?  You  are  being 
called,"  and  amid  the  shouts  of  laughter  from  his  favorites, 
he  turned  his  back  on  the  young  captain. 

Bussy  reddened  with  anger,  but  restraining  his  first 
impulse,  he  affected  to  take  the  king's  remark  seriously. 
Without  seeming  to  have  heard  the  laughter  of  Quelus, 
Schomberg,  and  Maugiron,  without  seeming  to  have 
noticed  their  insolent  smiles,  he  turned  towards 
Chicot. 

"  Ah,  pardon  me,  sire,"  he  said,  "  there  are  kings  who 
so  greatly  resemble  jesters  that  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me 
for  having  taken  your  jester  for  a  king." 

"  Hey  !  "  murmured  Henri,  turning  round,  "  what  does 
he  say  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  sire,"  said  Saint-Luc,  who  seemed,  that 
evening,  to  have  received  from  Heaven  the  mission  of 
peace-maker  ;   "  nothing,  absolutely  nothing." 

"  No  matter,  Maitre  Bussy,"  said  Chicot,  rising  on  his 
toes  to  imitate  the  king  when  the  latter  wished  to  look 
majestic,  "  it  is  unpardonable." 

"  Sire,"  answered  Bussy,  "  forgive  me  ;  I  was  pre- 
occupied." 

"  With  your  pages,  monsieur  ?  "  said  Chicot,  in  an  ill- 
tempered  tone  ;   "  you  are  ruining  yourself  in  pages,  and, 
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par  la  mordieu !  that  is  encroaching  upon  our  pre- 
rogatives." 

"  How  so  ?  "  said  Bussy,  who  understood  that  by 
humoring  the  jester  the  king  would  be  humiliated.  "  I 
beg  your  Majesty  to  explain  ;  and  if  I  am  really  in  the 
wrong — well,  I  will  humbly  acknowledge  it." 

"  Cloth  of  gold,  for  those  clowns  !  "  said  Chicot,  point- 
ing to  the  pages,  "  while  you,  a  gentleman,  a  colonel,  a 
Clermont,  almost  a  prince,  wear  simple  black  velvet !  " 

"  Sire,"  said  Bussy,  turning  towards  the  king's  favorites, 
"as  we  live  in  a  time  when  clowns  dress  like  princes,  I 
think  it  good  taste  for  princes  to  dress  like  clowns,  to 
make  a  difference." 

And  he  returned  to  the  magnificently  attired  favorites 
the  impertinent  smile  they  had  shortly  before  bestowed 
on  him. 

Henri  saw  his  friends  grow  pale  with  rage,  and  seem 
only  to  await  his  permission  to  throw  themselves  on 
Bussy.  Quelus,  the  most  animated  of  all  against  this 
gentleman,  with  whom  he  would  already  have  fought, 
had  not  the  king  forbidden  it,  put  his  hand  to  his  sword. 

"  Do  you  say  this  for  me,  and  mine  ?  "  cried  Chicot, 
who,  having  usurped  the  king's  place,  answered  as  Henri 
should  have  done. 

As  he  said  these  words,  the  jester  assumed  such  an 
exaggerated  position  that  half  of  the  guests  burst  out 
laughing.  The  other  half  did  not  laugh  for  a  very  simple 
reason  ;   the  half  that  laughed,  laughed  at  the  other  half. 

However,  three  of  Bussy's  friends,  supposing  there 
might  be  some  altercation,  came  and  stood  beside  him. 
They  were  Charles  Balzac  d'Entragues,  usually  called 
Antraguet,  Francois  d'Audie,  Vicomte  de  Ribeirac,  and 
Livarot. 

On  seeing  these  hostile  preliminaries,  Saint -Luc 
guessed  that  Bussy  had  been  sent  by  Monsieur,  to  bring 
about  some  quarrel,  and  openly  defy  them.  He  trembled 
more  than  ever  ;  he  felt  himself  placed  between  the 
angers  of  his  two  powerful  enemies,  who  chose  his  house 
as  their  battle-field. 
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He  ran  to  Quelus,  who  seemed  the  most  animated  of  all, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  the  young  man's  sword  : 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven  !  "  he  said  to  him,  "  moderate 
yourself,  my  friend,  and  let  us  wait." 

"He!  parbleu !  moderate  your  own  self,"  he  cried. 
"  That  blockhead's  blow  strikes  you,  as  well  as  me. 
Whoever  says  anything  against  one  of  us,  says  it  against 
us  all ;  and  whoever  says  something  against  us  all,  touches 
the  king." 

"  Quelus,  Quelus,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  think  of  the  Due 
d'Anjou,  who  is  behind  Bussy,— all  the  more  watchful 
because  he  is  absent,  all  the  more  to  be  feared  because 
he  is  invisible.  I  hope  you  don't  insult  me  by  believing 
that  I  fear  the  servant ;  I  only  fear  the  master." 

"  Eh,  mordieu  !  "  cried  Quelus,  "  what  need  we  fear 
when  we  belong  to  the  King  of  France  ?  If  we  imperil 
ourselves  for  him,  the  King  of  France  will  defend  us." 

"  You,  yes  ;   but  me  !  "  piteously  said  Saint-Luc. 

"  Ah,  well !  "  said  Quelus,  "  why  the  devil  did  you  get 
married,  knowing  how  jealous  the  king  is  in  his  friend- 
ships ? 

"  Good  !  "  said  Saint-Luc  to  himself,  "  each  one  thinks 
of  himself, — let  us  not  forget  this  ;  and  since  I  wish  to 
live  in  peace,  at  least  during  the  first  fortnight  of  my 
marriage,  let  us  try  and  make  a  friend  of  M.  d'Anjou." 

Thereupon  he  left  Quelus  and  went  to  meet  Bussy. 

After  his  impertinent  speech,  Bussy  had  raised  his 
head  and  looked  around,  trying  to  hear  any  impertinent 
reply  to  his  own  words.  But  all  heads  were  turned,  all 
lips  were  silent  ;  some  feared  to  approve  before  the  king, 
others  feared  to  blame  before  Bussy. 

The  latter,  seeing  Saint-Luc  approach,  thought  he  had 
found  what  he  sought. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Bussy,  "  am  I  indebted  to  the  words 
I  have  just  spoken  for  the  honor  of  the  conversation  you 
seem  to  desire  ?  " 

"  To  the  words  you  have  just  spoken  ?  "  asked  Saint- 
Luc,  with  his  most  gracious  smile.  "  What  have  you 
just  said  ?     I  heard  nothing.     No,  I  saw  you,  and  wished 
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to  have  the  pleasure  of  saluting  you,  and  thanking  you 
at  the  same  time  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  on  me 
by  your  presence  in  my  house." 

Bussy  was  a  superior  man  in  all  things  ;  brave  unto 
madness,  but  cultivated,  witty,  and  well-bred.  He 
knew  the  courage  of  Saint-Luc,  and  understood  that  his 
duties  as  host  were  paramount  to  his  sensitiveness  on  the 
point  of  honor.  To  any  other,  he  would  have  repeated 
his  words, — that  is,  his  insult  ;  but  he  bowed  politely  to 
Saint  -  Luc,  and  replied  to  his  compliment  by  a  few 
gracious  words. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  said  Henri,  seeing  Saint-Luc  near  Bussy. 
"  I  am  afraid  my  young  scapegrace  is  seeking  a  quarrel 
with  that  bully.  He  is  right,  but  I  do  not  wish  him  killed. 
Go  and  see,  Quelus.  No,  not  you,  Quelus,  you  are  too 
hot-headed.     Go,  Maugiron." 

Saint-Luc,  however,  did  not  let  him  come  near  Bussy, 
but  returned  with  him  to  the  king. 

"  What  were  you  saying  to  that  coxcomb,  Bussy  ? 
inquired  Henri. 

"  I,  sire  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you." 

"  I  said  '  good-evening,'  "  replied  Saint-Luc. 

"  Ah,  ah  !  was  that  all  ?  "  growled  the  king. 

Saint-Luc  perceived  that  he  had  made  a  blunder. 

"  I  said  '  good-evening/  "  he  repeated,  "  and  I  added 
that  I  would  have  the  honor  of  saying  '  good-morning,' 
to-morrow." 

"I  thought  as  much,"  said  Henri;  "head -strong 
fellow  !  " 

"  But  will  your  gracious  Majesty  keep  my  secret  ?  " 
added  Saint-Luc,  affecting  to  speak  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Oh,  pardieu !  "  said  Henri  III.,  "  I  don't  wish  my 
words  to  interfere.  It  is  certain  that  if  you  could  rid  me 
of  him  without  injury  to  yourself — " 

The  favorites  exchanged  a  rapid  glance,  which  Henri 
III.  pretended  not  to  notice. 

"  Because,"  continued  the  king,  "  the  fellow  is  toe 
insolent." 
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"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Saint-Luc.  "  However,  the  day  will 
come,  sire,  and  be  assured  he  will  find  his  master." 

"  Eh  !  "  said  the  king,  shaking  his  head  up  and  down, 
"  the  rascal  is  a  famous  swordsman.  Why  is  he  not 
bitten  by  some  mad  dog  ?  That  would  rid  us  of  him  more 
easily." 

He  looked  askance  at  Bussy,  who,  accompanied  by  his 
three  friends,  walked  to  and  fro,  jostling  and  jeering  at 
those  he  knew  to  be  most  hostile  to  the  Due  d'Anjou,  and, 
therefore,  friends  of  the  king. 

"  Corbleu  !  "  cried  Chicot,  "  don't  be  so  rude  to  my 
gentle  friends,  Maitre  Bussy  ;  king  though  I  am,  I  fight 
with  my  sword,  neither  more  nor  less  than  if  I  were  a 
simple  jester." 

"  Ah,  the  scamp  !  "  murmured  Henri ;  "  upon  my 
word,  he  sees  things  as  they  are." 

"  If  he  continue  such  jests,  I  shall  chastise  Chicot,  sire," 
said  Maugiron. 

"  Do  not  attempt  it,  Maugiron.  Chicot  is  a  gentleman, 
and  very  sensitive  on  all  questions  of  honor  ;  besides,  he 
is  not  most  deserving  of  punishment,  for  he  was  not  the 
most  insolent." 

This  time  there  could  be  no  mistake.  Quelus  made  a 
sign  to  D'O  and  D'Epernon,  who,  otherwise  engaged,  had 
taken  no  notice  of  what  was  going  on. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Quelus,  taking  them  to  one  side, 
"  join  the  council  ;  you,  Saint-Luc,  talk  to  the  king,  and 
finish  your  reconciliation  which  seems  so  happily  begun." 

Saint-Luc  preferred  the  latter  duty,  and  approached  the 
king,  who  was  quarrelling  with  Chicot. 

During  this  time,  Quelus  drew  his  four  friends  into  a 
window  recess. 

"  Well,"  inquired  D'Epernon,  "  what  have  you  to  say  ? 
I  was  making  love  to  the  wife  of  Joyeuse,  and  I  warn  you 
that  if  your  news  is  not  most  interesting,  I  shall  not 
forgive  you." 

"  I  wish  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,"  answered  Quelus, 
"'  that  after  the  ball  I  set  off  immediately  for  the  chase." 

"  Well,"  said  D'O,  '*  for  what  chase  ?  " 
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"  That  of  the  wild  boar." 

"  What  sudden  whim  has  seized  you,  to  go  in  this  cold 
weather,  and  be  killed  in  some  thicket  ?  " 

"  No  matter,  I  am  going." 

"  Alone  ?  " 

"  No,  with  Maugiron  and  Schomberg.  We  hunt  for 
the  king." 

"  Ah,  yes !  I  understand,"  said  Schomberg  and 
Maugiron  together. 

"  The  king  wishes  a  boar's  head  for  breakfast  to- 
morrow." 

"  With  the  collar  arranged  a  I'ltalienne,"  said  Maugiron, 
alluding  to  the  simple  turned-down  collar  worn  by  Bussy, 
in  contrast  with  the  ruffs  of  the  favorites. 

"Ah,  ah! "  said  D'Epernon,  "  very  well,  I  am  with  you." 

"  What  is  it  all  about  ?  "  asked  D'O  ;  "I  don't  under- 
stand." 

"  Well,  look  around  you,  my  friend." 

"  Well,  I  am  looking." 

"  Is  there  any  one  who  has  laughed  in  your  face  ?  " 

"  Bussy,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  Well,  is  he  not  a  wild  boar  whose  head  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  king  ?  " 

"  You  think  that  the  king—"  said  D'O. 

"  He  asks  for  it,"  answered  Quelus. 

"  Very  well,  then,  let  us  hunt ;  but  how  shall  we 
hunt  ?  " 

In  ambush  ;  it  is  the  surest  way." 

Bussy  noticed  the  conference,  and  not  doubting  that  he 
himself  was  the  subject,  laughingly  approached  with  his 
friends. 

"  Look,  Antraguet  !  Look,  Ribeirac  !  "  he  said, 
"  How  they  are  grouped  !  It  is  most  touching.  One 
might  take  them  for  Euryalus  and  Nisus,  Damon  and 
Pythias,  Castor  and —     But  where  is  Pollux  ?  " 

"  Pollux  is  getting  married,"  said  Antraguet,  "  so 
Castor  is  left  without  a  mate." 

"  What  can  they  be  doing  ?  "  said  Bussy,  looking  at 
them  insolently. 
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"  I  wager  they  are  inventing  some  new  starch." 

"  No,  gentlemen,"  said  Quelus,  smiling,  "  we  are  talk- 
ing of  the  chase." 

"  Really,  my  lord  Cupid,"  said  Bussy,  "  it  is  very  cold 
to  go  hunting.     Your  skin  will  be  chapped." 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  Maugiron,  with  the  same  polite- 
ness, "  we  have  very  warm  gloves,  and  our  doublets  are 
lined  with  fur." 

"  Ah,  that  reassures  me,"  said  Bussy,  "  do  you  hunt 
very  soon  ? 

"  Perhaps  to-night,"  said  Schomberg. 

"  There  is  no  '  perhaps,'  it  is  positively  to-night," 
added  Maugiron. 

"  In  that  case,  I  must  warn  the  king,"  said  Bussy. 
"  What  will  his  Majesty  say  if  to-morrow  all  his  friends 
have  taken  cold  ?  " 

"  Do  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform  the  king,  mon- 
sieur," said  Quelus ;  "  his  Majesty  knows  that  we 
will  hunt." 

"  The  lark  ?  "  queried  Bussy,  in  the  most  impertinent 
tone. 

"  No,  monsieur,"  said  Quelus,  "  we  hunt  the  boar.  We 
must  have  a  head." 

"  And  the  animal  ?  "   asked  Antraguet. 

"  Has  been  scented,"  said  Schomberg. 

''  Still,  you  must  know  where  it  will  pass,"  said  Livarot. 

"  We  shall  try  to  get  information,"  said  D'O.  "  Do 
you  hunt  with  us,  Monsieur  de  Bussy  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  latter,  continuing  the  conversation  in 
the  same  tone,—"  no,  I  am  really  unable.  To-morrow  I 
must  be  at  the  Due  dAnjou's  for  the  reception  of  M.  de 
Monsoreau,  whom  Monseigneur  has  just  had  appointed 
master  of  the  hounds." 

"  But  to-night  ?  "  asked  Quelus. 

"  Ah,  to-night  I  am  unable.  I  have  an  appointment  in 
a  mysterious  house  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine." 

"  Ah,  ah  !  "  said  D'Epernon,  "  is  Queen  Margot  in 
Paris,  incognito,  Monsieur  de  Bussy  ?  for  we  heard  that 
vou  had  inherited  from  La  Mole." 
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"  Yes  ;  but  I  renounced  the  inheritance  some  time  ago. 
This  is  another  person." 

"  And  this  person  expects  you,  Rue  du  Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine  ?  "  asked  D'O. 

"  Exactly  ;  I  shall  even  ask  your  advice,  Monsieur  de 
Ouelus." 

"  Speak  ;  although  I  am  no  lawyer,  I  pride  myself  on 
giving  good  advice,  particularly  to  my  friends." 

"  They  say  that  the  streets  of  Paris  are  unsafe  ;  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Antoine  is  a  very  lonely  quarter.  Which 
way  would  you  advise  me  to  go  there  ? 

"  Well,"  said  Quelus,  "  as  the  ferryman  of  the  Louvre 
will  doubtless  spend  his  night  waiting  for  us,  in  your 
place,  monsieur,  I  would  take  the  little  ferry-boat  of  the 
Pre-aux-Clercs ;  I  would  get  out  at  the  corner  tower, 
follow  the  quay  as  far  as  the  Grand  Chatelet,  and  then 
through  the  Rue  de  la  Tixeranderie,  to  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine.  Once  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Saint-An- 
toine, if  you  pass  the  Hotel  des  Tournelles  without 
accident,  you  will  probably  reach  in  safety  the  mysterious 
house  of  which  you  spoke  just  now." 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  indications,  Monsieur  de 
Ouelus,"  said  Bussy.  "  You  said  the  ferry-boat  of  the 
Pre-aux-Clercs,  the  corner  tower,  the  quay,  as  far  as  the 
Grand  Chatelet,  the  Rue  de  la  Tixeranderie,  and  the  Rue 
Saint-Antoine.  Be  assured  that  I  shall  not  change  one 
line." 

And  bowing  to  the  five  friends,  he  withdrew,  saying 
aloud  to  Balzac  d'Entragues  : — 

"  Positively,  Antraguet,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with 
those  people  ;  let  us  go." 

Livarot  and  Ribeirac  began  to  laugh,  following  Bussy 
and  D'Entragues,  who  withdrew,  but  who,  as  they  did  so, 
turned  around  several  times. 

The  favorites  remained  perfectly  calm.  They  seemed 
to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  understand  nothing. 

As  Bussy  was  crossing  the  last  salon,  in  which  stood 
Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  who  did  not  lose  sight  of  her 
husband,  Saint-Luc  made  her  a  sign,  indicating  by  a 
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glance  the  Due  d'Anjou's  favorite,  who  was  preparing  to 
leave.  Jeanne  understood  at  once,  with  that  promptness 
which  is  the  special  gift  of  women,  and  running  to  the 
gentleman,  she  stopped  him. 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  de  Bussy,"  she  said,  "  every  one  is 
talking  of  a  sonnet  you  have  made." 

"  Against  the  king,  madame  ?  "  asked  Bussy. 

"  No,  in  honor  of  the  queen.     Do  repeat  it  to  me." 
Most  willingly,"  said  Bussy  ;   and  offering  his  arm  to 
Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  he  went  off,  repeating  the  desired 
sonnet. 

During  this  time,  Saint- Luc  softly  joined  his  friends, 
and  heard  Quelus  saying, — 

"  The  animal  will  not  be  difficult  to  follow  with  such 
tracks  ;  therefore,  at  the  corner  of  the  H6tel  des  Tour- 
nelles,  near  the  Porte  Saint-Antoine,  opposite  the  Hotel 
Saint-Pol." 

"  Each  with  a  lackey  ?  "  asked  D'Epernon. 

"  Not  at  all,  Nogaret,  not  at  all,"  said  Quelus.  "  Let 
us  be  alone,  know  our  secret  alone,  and  do  the  work  alone. 
I  hate  him,  but  I  should  be  ashamed  to  allow  a  lackey  to 
touch  him  ;  he  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman." 

"  Shall  we  go  out  all  six  together  ?  "  asked  Maugiron. 

"  All  five,  but  not  all  six,"  said  Saint-Luc. 

"  Ah,  true  !  "  said  Schomberg  ;  "we  forgot  that  you 
had  taken  unto  yourself  a  wife,  and  still  treated  you  as  a 
bachelor." 

"  In  fact,"  said  D'O,  "  it  is  only  just  that  poor  Saint- 
Luc  should  remain  with  his  wife  on  his  wedding- 
night." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  gentlemen,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  it 
is  not  my  wife  who  keeps  me,  though  you  must  admit  that 
she  is  well  worth  my  staying  ;  it  is  the  king." 

"  How  !   the  king  ?  " 

"  Yes,  his  Majesty  wishes  me  to  return  with  him  to  the 
Louvre." 

The  young  men  looked  at  each  other  with  a  smile  that 
Saint-Luc  tried  in  vain  to  fathom. 

"  What  would  you  have  ?  "  said  Quelus.     "  The  king 
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is  so  marvellously  fond  of  you  that  he  cannot  do  without 
you." 

"  Besides,"  added  Schomberg,  "  we  have  no  need  of 
Saint-Luc.     Let  us  leave  him  to  his  king  and  to  his  wife." 

"  Eh  !   the  beast  is  heavy,"  said  D'Epernon. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  Quelus.  "  Let  me  face  him  with  a 
boar-spear,  and  I  will  settle  the  matter." 

Henri's  voice  was  heard,  calling  Saint-Luc. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  latter,  "  the  king  is  calling  me. 
Good  luck  to  you,  and  au  revoir." 

He  left  them  immediately  ;  but  instead  of  going  to  the 
king,  he  glided  near  the  walls,  through  the  rooms,  still 
filled  with  spectators  and  dancers,  and  reached  the  door, 
near  which  stood  Bussy,  still  conversing  with  the  fair 
hostess,  who  was  doing  her  best  not  to  let  him  escape. 

"  Ah,  good  evening,  Monsieur  de  Saint-Luc,"  said  the 
young  man.  "  How  frightened  you  look  !  Do  you  take 
part  in  the  great  hunt  that  is  being  organized  ?  It  would 
be  a  proof  of  your  courage,  but  not  of  your  gallantry." 

"  Monsieur,"  answered  Saint-Luc,  "  I  looked  frightened 
because  I  was  seeking  you." 

"  Ah,  really  ?  " 

"  And  I  was  afraid  you  had  gone.  Dear  Jeanne,"  he 
added,  "  tell  your  father  to  try  and  stop  the  king.  I 
must  exchange  a  few  words  in  private  with  M.  de  Bussy." 

Jeanne  hastened  away,  not  understanding  these  neces- 
sities, but  submitting  to  them  because  she  felt  them  to  be 
important. 

What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  Monsieur  de  Saint-Luc  ? " 
asked  Bussy. 

"  I  wish  to  tell  you,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  answered 
Saint-Luc,  "  that  if  you  have  any  appointment  for  to- 
night you  had  best  postpone  it  until  to-morrow,  because 
the  streets  of  Paris  are  unsafe  ;  and  if,  perchance,  this 
appointment  should  take  you  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Bastille,  you  would  do  well  to  avoid  the  Hotel  des 
Tournelles,  where  there  is  a  corner  in  which  several  men 
could  easily  conceal  themselves.  This  is  what  I  had  to 
tell  you,  Monsieur  de  Bussy.     Heaven  preserve  me  from 
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thinking  that  a  man  like  you  could  know  fear — only 
reflect." 

At  this  moment  Chicot's  voice  was  heard  crying  out : — 

"  Saint-Luc,  my  dear  Saint-Luc  !  Do  not  hide  yourself 
that  way.  You  see  I  am  waiting  for  you  to  return  to  the 
Louvre." 

Near  the  jester  stood  Henri  III.,  to  whom  one  page  was 
already  handing  the  heavy  ermine-lined  cloak,  while 
another  held  thick  gloves,  reaching  to  the  elbow,  and  a 
third  the  velvet  mask  lined  with  satin. 

"  Sire,"  said  Saint-Luc,  addressing  the  two  Henris  at 
the  same  time,  "  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  lighting  you  to 
your  litters." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Henri.  "  Chicot  goes  his  way,  and  I 
go  mine.  My  friends  are  all  worthless  scamps  who  let  me 
return  alone  to  the  Louvre,  while  they  go  in  search  of 
adventures.  I  had  counted  on  them,  and  they  have 
failed  me  ;  now,  you  cannot  let  me  go  home  in  this  way. 
You  are  a  sober,  married  man,  and  must  take  me  back  to 
the  queen.  Come,  my  friend,  come.  Hey  there  !  a  horse 
for  Monsieur  de  Saint-Luc. — No,  it  is  useless,"  he  added, 
changing  his  mind.  "  My  litter  is  wide  ;  there  is  room 
for  two." 

Jeanne  de  Brissac  had  not  lost  one  word  of  this  conver- 
sation ;  she  wished  to  speak,  to  say  a  word  to  her  husband, 
to  tell  her  father  that  the  king  was  carrying  Saint-Luc 
away,  but  the  latter  placed  his  finger  to  his  lips,  warning 
her  to  be  silent  and  circumspect. 

"  Peste !  "  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  now  that  I  am  on 
good  terms  with  Francois  d'Anjou,  let  us  not  quarrel  with 
Henri  de  Valois. — Sire,"  he  added  aloud,  "  I  am  here, 
and  so  devoted  to  your  Majesty  that  I  would  go  to  the  end 
of  the  world  if  you  commanded  me." 

There  was  a  great  tumult,  grand  salutations,  then 
complete  silence  to  hear  the  king's  leave-taking  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Brissac  and  her  father.  His  words 
were  charming. 

Then  the  horses  pranced  in  the  courtyard,  the  torches 
threw  their  red  light  on  the  windows.     Finally,  all  the 
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courtiers  of  royalty  and  all  the  wedding -guests  dis- 
appeared, half -laughing,  half -shivering,  in  the  dusky 
shadow. 

Jeanne,  left  alone  with  her  women,  entered  her  chamber 
and  knelt  before  the  image  of  a  saint  in  whom  she  had 
great  faith.  Then  she  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  left 
alone,  and  that  a  repast  should  be  prepared  for  her 
husband. 

M.  de  Brissac  did  more  ;  he  sent  six  guards  to  await  the 
young  bridegroom  at  the  gate  of  the  Louvre  and  escort  him 
home.  But  two  hours  later,  the  guards  sent  one  of  their 
companions  to  inform  the  marshal  that  all  the  doors  of 
the  Louvre  were  closed,  and  that  before  shutting  the  last, 
the  captain  of  the  watch  had  said, — 

"  It  is  useless  to  wait  any  longer  ;  no  one  will  leave  the 
Louvre  to-night.  His  Majesty  is  in  bed,  and  every  one  is 
asleep." 

The  marshal  carried  this  news  to  his  daughter,  who 
answered  that  she  was  too  anxious  to  go  to  bed,  but 
would  sit  up  and  wait  for  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HOW   IT   IS   NOT   ALWAYS   THE   ONE   WHO   OPENS   THE 
DOOR   WHO   ENTERS   THE   HOUSE. 

The  Porte  Saint- Antoine  was  a  kind  of  stone  arch, 
almost  similar  to  our  present  Porte  Saint-Denis  and  Porte 
Saint-Martin,  only  it  was  connected  on  the  left  with  the 
buildings  adjacent  to  the  Bastille,  and  was  thus  attached 
to  the  old  fortress. 

The  space  to  the  right,  between  the  gate  and  the  Hotel 
de  Bretagne,  was  wide,  dark,  and  muddy.  This  space  was 
little  frequented  by  day,  and  quite  deserted  after  night- 
fall, for  all  the  nocturnal  passers-by  seemed  to  have  made 
a  sort  of  path  near  the  fortress,  to  place  themselves  in 
some  way,  at  a  time  when  the  streets  were  dens  of  thieves, 
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and  the  watch  was  practically  unknown,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  donjon  sentinel,  who  could  be  of  no  assist- 
ance beyond  that  of  calling  for  help,  and  thus  frightening 
malefactors  away. 

Of  course,  on  winter  nights  the  passers-by  were  even 
more  prudent  than  on  summer  nights. 

The  night  during  which  took  place  the  events  we  have 
already  related,  and  those  that  are  about  to  follow,  was  so 
cold,  so  black,  and  so  cloudy,  that  no  one  could  have 
perceived  between  the  battlements  of  the  fortress  the 
sentinel,  who  was  equally  unable  to  distinguish  any  one 
passing  on  the  square  below. 

Before  the  Porte  Saint-Antoine,  on  the  side  towards  the 
city,  there  were  no  houses,  only  tall  walls.  These  walls 
belonged  on  the  right  to  the  Church  of  Saint-Paul,  and  on 
the  left  to  the  Hotel  des  Tournelles.  At  the  end  of  this 
hotel,  near  the  Rue  Saint-Catherine,  the  wall  formed  the 
recess  of  which  Saint-Luc  had  spoken  to  Bussy. 

Then  came  the  block  of  houses  situated  between  the 
Rue  de  Jouy  and  the  great  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  into  which 
opened  at  this  time  the  Rue  des  Billettes,  and  Saint- 
Catherine's  Church. 

Moreover,  there  were  no  lights  in  this  old  part  of  Paris 
we  have  just  described.  On  nights  when  the  moon  illum- 
ined the  earth,  the  gigantic  Bastille  towered  dark,  majestic 
and  motionless,  strongly  outlined  against  the  starry  azure 
of  the  heavens  ;  but  on  dark  nights,  the  place  where  it 
stood  was  only  marked  by  a  deeper  gloom,  in  which 
flickered,  here  and  there,  the  pale  lights  from  some 
windows. 

On  this  night,  which  had  begun  with  a  sharp  frost  and 
which  was  to  finish  with  a  heavy  snow-storm,  no  passer-by 
walked  over  the  frozen  ground  of  the  sort  of  road-way 
leading  from  the  street  to  the  faubourg,  and  always 
selected  by  belated  wayfarers.  However,  a  practised  eye 
might  have  detected,  in  that  angle  of  the  wall  of  the 
Tournelles,  several  black  shadows  which  moved  enough  to 
show  that  they  belonged  to  poor  devils  with  human  bodies 
who   seemed   to   find  great   difficulty  in  retaining   the 
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natural  warmth,  which  diminished  with  every  minute,  on 
account  of  the  motionless  position  to  which  they  seemed 
to  have  voluntarily  condemned  themselves  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  some  event. 

The  sentinel  of  the  tower,  unable  to  see  through  the 
darkness,  could  not  hear  more  distinctly  ;  these  shadows 
conversed  in  almost  inaudible  tones,  yet  their  conversa- 
tion was  not  devoid  of  a  certain  interest. 

"  That  devil  of  a  Bussy  was  right,"  said  one  of  the 
shadows.  "  This  is  a  night  such  as  we  had  at  Warsaw, 
when  King  Henri  was  King  of  Poland  ;  and  if  this  con- 
tinues, our  skins  will  crack,  as  he  predicted." 

"  Come,  come,  Maugiron,  you  complain  like  a  woman," 
answered  another  voice.  "  It  is  not  warm,  I  admit ;  but 
pull  your  cloak  over  your  eyes,  put  your  hands  in  your 
pockets,  and  vou  will  not  feel  the  cold." 

"  Really,  Schomberg,"  said  a  third  shadow,  "  you  may 
talk,  and  any  one  would  know  you  were  a  German.  As 
for  me,  my  lips  are  bleeding,  and  my  moustache  is  stiff 
with  icicles." 

"  It  is  my  hands,"  said  a  fourth.  "  Upon  my  word,  I 
would  wager  I  had  none." 

"  Why  did  you  not  borrow  your  mamma's  muff, 
my  poor  Quelus  ?  "  answered  Schomberg.  "  The  good 
woman  would  have  lent  it  to  you,  particularly  if  you  had 
told  her  we  were  to  get  rid  of  that  dear  Bussy,  whom  she 
loves  so  fondly." 

"  Eh,  mon  Dieu !  have  patience,"  said  a  fifth  voice.  "  I 
am  sure  you  will  soon  be  complaining  of  being  too  warm." 

"  May  Heaven  hear  you,  D'Epernon,"  said  Maugiron, 
stamping  his  feet. 

"  I  did  not  speak,"  said  D'Epernon,  "  it  was  D'O.  I 
am  silent  because  I  am  afraid  my  words  will  freeze." 

"  What  were  you  saying  ?  "  asked  Quelus  of  Maugiron. 

"  D'O  was  saying,"  replied  Maugiron,  "  that  we  would 
soon  be  too  warm,  and  I  answered,  '  May  heaven  hear 
you  !  '  " 

"  Well,  I  think  we  are  heard.  Do  I  not  see  something 
coming  through  the  Rue  Saint-Paul  ?  " 
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"  Wrong  ;  it  cannot  be  he." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  he  named  another  route." 

"  He  may  have  suspected  something,  and  changed  his 
route." 

"  You  do  not  know  Bussy  ;  where  he  said  he  will  pass, 
he  will  pass,  even  though  he  knew  the  devil  himself  were 
lying  in  wait  to  bar  the  way." 

"  In  the  meantime,"  said  Quelus,  "here  come  two  men." 

"  Why,  yes,"  repeated  two  or  three  voices,  recognizing 
the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

"In  this  case,  let  us  attack." 

"  One  moment,"  said  D'Epernon  ;  "  let  us  not  kill 
honest  citizens  or  worthy  women.     Look  !   they  stop." 

In  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Saint-Paul,  which  opens 
on  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  the  two  persons  who  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  five  companions  had  stopped,  as  if  in 
uncertainty. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  said  Quelus,  "  can  they  have  seen  us  ?  " 

"  How  could  they,  when  we  can  hardly  see  each  other  ? " 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Quelus.  "  Look  !  they  are 
turning  to  the  left,  they  are  stopping  before  a  house. 
They  are  looking  around." 

"  Yes,  they  are." 

"  I  think  they  mean  to  go  in.  Eh  !  one  moment. 
They  may  be  trying  to  escape  us  !  " 

"  But  it  is  not  he,  since  he  was  to  go  to  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine,  and  these,  having  come  out  near  Saint- 
Paul,  go  down  the  street,"  answered  Maugiron. 

"  Eh  !  "  said  Schomberg,  "  who  tells  you  that  the 
cunning  fellow  did  not  give  you  a  false  indication,  either 
purposely  or  by  accident  ? 

"  After  all,  that  might  be,"  said  Quelus. 

This  supposition  made  the  troupe  of  gentlemen  bound 
like  a  pack  of  famished  hounds.  They  left  their  retreat, 
and  rushed  with  drawn  swords  against  the  two  men 
standing  in  front  of  the  door. 

One  of  the  men  had  just  introduced  a  key  into  the  lock  , 
the  door  had  yielded,  and  was  beginning  to  open,  when 
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the  noise  of  their  assailants  made  the  two  mysterious 
personages  look  up. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  asked  the  smaller  of  the  two  com- 
panions.    "  Do  you  think  it  is  against  us,  D'Aurilly  ?  " 

"  Ah,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  one  who  had  just 
opened  the  door,  "  it  looks  like  it.  Will  you  name  your- 
self, or  remain  incognito  ?  " 

"  Armed  men  !    an  ambush  !  " 

"  Some  jealous  lover  watching  us.  Vrai  Dieu  !  I  told 
you,  monseigneur,  that  the  lady  was  too  beautiful  not  to 
be  courted." 

"  Let  us  enter  quickly,  Aurilly.  A  siege  is  better 
resisted  within  than  without  a  door." 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  when  there  are  no  enemies  in  the 
citadel.     But  who  tells  you — ?  " 

He  had  not  time  to  finish.  The  young  men  had 
traversed  that  distance  of  a  hundred  paces  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning.  Quelus  and  Maugiron,  who  had 
followed  the  wall,  threw  themselves  between  the  door  and 
those  who  wished  to  enter,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  retreat, 
while  Schomberg,  D'O,  and  D'Epernon  attacked. 

"  To  death  !  to  death  !  "  cried  Quelus,  who  was  the 
most  fiery  of  the  band. 

Suddenly,  the  one  who  had  been  called  Monseigneur, 
and  who  had  not  told  his  companion  whether  he  would 
remain  incognito,  turned  towards  Quelus,  and  proudly 
folding  his  arms  : — 

"  I  think  you  cried  '  to  death  !  '  in  speaking  to  a  son  of 
France,  Monsieur  de  Quelus,"  he  said  in  a  sharp  tone 
while  his  eyes  flashed. 

"  Monseigneur  le  Due  d'Anjou  !  "  he  cried. 

'  Monseigneur  le  Due  d'Anjou  !  "  repeated  the  others. 

"  Well  !  "  said  Francois  in  a  threatening  tone.  "  Do 
we  still  say,  '  To  death  !   to  death  !  '  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur,"  stammered  D'Epernon,  "  it  was  a 
jest ;   forgive  us." 

"  Monseigneur,"  replied  D'O,  in  turn,  "  we  did  not 
dream  of  meeting  your  Highness  in  this  deserted  corner 
of  Paris." 
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"  A  jest !  "  said  the  duke,  without  even  honoring  D'O 
with  a  reply  ;  "  you  have  singular  ways  of  jesting, 
Monsieur  d'Epernon.  Since  it  was  not  intended  for  me, 
for  whom  was  your  jest  ? 

"  Monseigneur,"  respectfully  answered  Schomberg, 
"  we  saw  Saint -Luc  leave  the  Hotel  de  Montmorency 
and  come  this  way.  We  thought  it  very  odd,  and  wished 
to  know  why  he  left  his  wife  on  his  wedding-night." 

The  excuse  was  plausible,  for  in  all  probability  the  Due 
d'Anjou  would  hear  the  next  day  that  Saint-Luc  had  not 
slept  at  the  Hotel  de  Montmorency,  and  that  news  would 
coincide  with  what  Schomberg  had  just  said. 

"  Monsieur  de  Saint-Luc  ?  You  took  me  for  Monsieur 
de  Saint- Luc,  gentlemen  ? 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,"  simultaneously  replied  the  five 
companions. 

"  And  since  when  can  we  be  mistaken  for  each  other  ?  " 
said  Monsieur  d'Anjou.  "  M.  de  Saint-Luc  is  a  head 
taller  than  I  am." 

"  That  is  true,  monseigneur,"  said  Quelus  ;  "  but  he  is 
just  the  same  height  as  M.  d'Aurilly,  who  has  the  honor 
of  accompanying  you." 

"  Besides,  the  night  is  very  dark,  monseigneur,"  replied 
Maugiron. 

"  And  seeing  a  man  put  a  key  in  the  lock,  we  took  him 
for  the  principal  one  of  the  two,"  murmured  D'O. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  Quelus,  "  do  not  suppose  that  we 
had  the  shadow  of  an  evil  thought  towards  you,  not  even 
that  of  disturbing  your  pleasures." 

While  speaking  and  listening  to  the  more  or  less  logical 
answers,  prompted  by  astonishment  or  fear,  Francois,  by 
a  skilful  strategic  manoeuvre,  had  left  the  threshold  of  the 
door,  and  closely  followed  by  his  lute-player,  D'Aurilly, 
the  usual  companion  of  his  nocturnal  rambles,  had 
already  moved  so  far  from  the  door  that  it  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  those  near  it. 

"  My  pleasures  ?  "  he  said  sharply.  "  What  makes  you 
think  I  take  my  pleasures  here  ?  " 

"  Ah,  monseigneur,  in  any  case,  and  whatever  the  pur- 
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poses  for  which  you  came,"  replied  Quelus,  "  pardon  us, 
and  let  us  retire." 

Very  well ;    adieu,  gentlemen." 

"  Monseigneur,"  added  D'Epernon,  "  our  discretion  is 
well  known  to  your  Highness — " 

The  Due  d'Anjou,  who  had  already  retreated  one  step, 
stopped  and  frowned. 

"  Discretion,  Monsieur  de  Nogaret, — did  I  ask  for  any, 
pray  tell  me  ?  " 

Monseigneur,  we  supposed  that  your  Highness,  alone 
at  this  hour,  and  followed  by  your  confidant — " 

'  You  were  mistaken.  This  is  what  you  must  believe— 
what  I  wish  to  have  believed." 

The  five  gentlemen  listened  in  the  deepest  and  most 
respectful  silence. 

"  I  was  going,"  slowly  resumed  the  Due  d'Anjou,  as 
though  he  wished  to  engrave  every  word  on  the  memory 
of  his  listeners — "  I  was  going  to  consult  the  Jew  Man- 
asses,  who  can  read  the  future  in  glass  and  in  coffee  dregs. 
He  lives,  as  you  know,  Rue  de  la  Tournelle.  In  passing, 
D'Aurilly  perceived  you,  and  took  you  for  some  archers 
going  the  rounds.  Therefore,"  he  added  with  a  sort  of 
gayety  very  frightening  for  those  who  knew  the  prince, 
"  being  true  consultors  of  sorcerers,  we  went  along  the 
walls  to  escape  your  terrible  glances,  if  possible." 

While  speaking  thus,  the  prince  had  gradually  returned 
to  the  Rue  Saint-Paul,  and  was  within  calling  distance 
of  the  sentinels  of  the  Bastille,  in  case  of  an  attack  ; 
he  was  not  quite  reassured  on  that  point.  In  spite  of 
their  excuses  and  respects,  he  knew  the  secret  and  in- 
veterate hatred  cherished  against  him  by  Henri  III.'s 
favorites. 

"  And  now  that  you  know  what  to  believe,  and,  more 
particularly,  what  to  say,  adieu,  gentlemen.  It  is  useless 
to  add  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  followed." 

All  bowed  and  took  leave  of  the  prince,  who  turned 
several  times  to  look  at  them  while  he  himself  took  a  few 
steps  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  D'Aurilly,  "  I  would  wager  those 
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men  had  evil  designs.  It  is  near  midnight  ;  we  are,  as 
they  said,  in  a  lonely  quarter.  Let  us  return  quickly  to  the 
H6tel.     Monseigneur,  let  us  return." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  prince,  stopping  ;  "let  us,  on 
the  contrary,  take  advantage  of  their  departure." 

"  Your  Highness  is  mistaken,"  said  D'Aurilly  ;  "  they 
have  not  disappeared  in  the  least.  They  have  returned 
to  their  hiding-place,  as  Monseigneur  can  see  for  himself ; 
do  you  see  them,  monseigneur, — there  in  the  hollow  at  the 
corner  of  the  Hotel  des  Tournelles  ?  " 

Francois  looked.  D'Aurilly  had  spoken  the  exact 
truth.  The  five  gentlemen  had  in  fact  resumed  their 
position,  and  they  evidently  meditated  some  project 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  prince ;  perhaps  they 
had  taken  this  position  only  to  watch  the  duke  and  his 
companion,  and  see  if  they  were  really  going  to  the 
Jew  Manasses. 

"  Well,  monseigneur,"  asked  D'Aurilly,  "  what  have 
you  decided  ?  I  will  do  whatever  your  Highness  orders, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  remain." 

"  Mordieu  !  "  said  the  prince,  "  it  is  very  annoying  to 
give  up." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  monseigneur  ;  but  the  pleasure  may  be 
postponed.  I  have  already  had  the  honor  of  telling  your 
Highness  that  I  have  gained  information  ;  the  house  is 
rented  for  one  year  ;  we  know  that  the  lady's  room  is  on 
the  first  story  ;  we  have  bribed  her  maid,  and  have  a  key 
that  opens  her  door.  With  all  these  advantages,  we  can 
wait." 

"  You  are  sure  that  the  door  yielded  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure,  when  I  tried  the  third  key." 

"  By  the  way,  did  you  close  it  ?  " 

"  The  door  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Certainly,  monseigneur." 

However  forcibly  D'Aurilly  had  made  this  statement, 
we  must  say  that  he  was  less  sure  of  having  closed  the 
door  than  of  having  opened  it ;  but  his  assurance  satisfied 
the  prince  on  both  points. 
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"  However,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  should  have  liked  to  see 
for  myself —  " 

"  What  they  are  doing  there,  monseigneur  ?  I  can  tell 
you  with  no  fear  of  error  ;  they  are  lying  in  wait  for  some 
one.  Let  us  go.  Your  Highness  has  enemies ;  who 
knows  what  they  might  not  attempt  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  I  consent  ;  let  us  go,  but  we  shall  return." 

"  Not  to-night,  at  all  events,  monseigneur.  Your 
Highness  should  appreciate  my  fears  ;  I  see  snares  at 
every  step,  and  surely  I  may  feel  some  terror,  when  I 
accompany  the  first  prince  of  the  royal  family, — the  heir 
to  the  crown,  whom  so  many  people  wish  to  deprive  of 
his  inheritance." 

These  last  words  made  so  much  impression  on  Francois 
that  he  immediately  decided  to  retire,  still  he  did  not  do 
so  without  raging  against  this  meeting,  and  mentally 
registering  the  promise  to  repay  the  five  gentlemen  on 
some  suitable  occasion. 

"  Very  well,  let  us  return  to  the  hotel ;  we  shall  find 
Bussy,  who  must  be  back  from  that  cursed  wedding.  He 
will  have  picked  up  some  good  quarrel,  and  killed  or  pre- 
pared to  kill  some  of  those  favorite  weaklings,  and  that 
will  console  me." 

"  Come,  monseigneur,"  said  D'Aurilly,  "  let  us  have 
hope  in  Bussy.  I  ask  for  nothing  better  ;  and  in  this 
particular  I  have,  like  your  Highness,  great  confidence  in 
him." 

They  went. 

They  had  scarcely  turned  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Jouy 
when  our  five  companions  saw,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue 
Tison,  a  horseman,  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak,  make  his 
appearance.  The  firm  step  of  the  horse  resounded  on  the 
almost  petrified  soil,  and  a  feeble  ray  of  moonlight,  strug- 
gling through  the  dense  snow  clouds,  tipped  with  silver 
the  white  plume  of  his  cap.  He  reined  in  and  cautiously 
restrained  his  impatient  steed,  who  foamed  at  being  thus 
held  in  check. 

"  This  time,"  said  Quelus,  "  it  is  he." 

"  Impossible  !  "  said  Maugiron. 
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"  Why  SO  ?  " 

"  Because  he  is  alone,  and  we  left  him  with  Livarot, 
D'Entragues,  and  Ribeirac,  who  would  not  have  let  him 
run  such  a  risk." 

"  It  is  he,  nevertheless  ;  it  is  he,"  said  D'Epernon. 
"  Look  !  do  you  not  recognize  his  sonorous  hum,  and  his 
insolent  way  of  carrying  his  head  ?  " 

"  Then,"  said  D'O,  "  it  is  a  snare." 

"  At  all  events,  snare  or  no,  it  is  he  ;  and  as  it  is  he, 
to  arms  !  " 

It  was  indeed  Bussy  who  came  carelessly  through 
the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  and  followed  exactly  the  route 
indicated  by  Quelus  ;  he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  received 
Saint-Luc's  warning,  and  notwithstanding  the  natural 
thrill  produced  by  these  words,  he  had  taken  leave  of  his 
three  friends  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  de  Montmorency. 

This  was  one  of  the  bravadoes  in  which  the  valiant 
colonel  delighted,  and  he  said  of  himself  :  "I  am  but  a 
simple  gentleman,  but  in  my  breast  beats  the  heart  of  an 
emperor  ;  and  when  I  read,  in  Plutarch's  Lives,  the 
exploits  of  the  ancient  Romans,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
single  hero  of  antiquity  whom  I  could  not  imitate  in  all 
that  he  has  done." 

And  besides,  Bussy  had  thought  that  perhaps  Saint-Luc, 
whom  he  did  not  usually  count  among  his  friends,  and 
whose  unexpected  interest  was  only  due  to  the  perplexed 
situation  in  which  he,  Saint-Luc,  found  himself,  had  only 
warned  him  of  the  danger  to  persuade  him  to  take  precau- 
tions which  might  render  him  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  his 
adversaries,  supposing  he  had  adversaries  waiting  for 
him.  Now,  Bussy  dreaded  ridicule  more  than  danger. 
He  had,  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  a  reputation  for 
courage,  which  could  only  be  sustained  on  the  same  level 
by  engaging  in  the  rashest  adventures.  Therefore,  like 
one  of  Plutarch's  men,  he  had  dismissed  his  three  com- 
panions, a  vigorous  escort,  that  would  have  obtained  for 
him  the  same  respect  as  a  squadron  ;  and  alone,  his  arms 
folded  under  his  cloak,  with  no  other  weapons  than  his 
sword  and  his  dagger,  he  advanced  towards  the  house 
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where  awaited  him,  not  a  mistress,  as  one  might  have 
thought,  but  a  letter,  sent  to  him  each  month,  on  the 
same  day,  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  in  memory  of  their 
good  friendship,  and  which  the  brave  gentleman,  faithful 
to  the  promise  he  had  made  to  his  beautiful  Marguerite, 
and  which  he  had  never  broken,  went  to  fetch,  at  night, 
alone  and  unattended,  from  the  dwelling  of  the  messenger. 

He  had  passed  with  impunity  from  the  Rue  des  Grands- 
Augustins  to  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  when  at  the  Rue 
Sainte-Catherine  his  bright  and  piercing  eye  distinguished 
in  the  darkness,  near  the  wall,  those  human  forms  which 
the  Due  d'Anjou,  less  warned,  had  not  perceived  at  first. 
There  is,  moreover,  in  a  truly  brave  heart,  at  the  approach 
of  danger,  a  feeling  of  exaltation  which  carries  the  physical 
and  mental  faculties  to  their  highest  point  of  perfection. 

Bussy  counted  the  black  shadows  on  the  gray  wall. 

:<  Three,  four,  five,"  he  said,  "  without  counting  the 
lackeys,  who  are  doubtless  in  another  corner,  and  will 
come  at  the  first  call  from  their  masters.  It  seems  I  am 
much  thought  of.  The  devil !  here  is  a  good  deal  of  work 
for  one  man.  Come,  come  !  that  brave  Saint- Luc  did  not 
deceive  me  ;  and  even  were  his  the  first  sword  to  pierce 
me,  I  would  say,  '  Thanks  for  the  warning,  friend.' ' 

So  saying,  he  still  advanced  ;  only  his  right  arm  moved 
freely  under  the  cloak,  the  clasp  of  which  his  left  hand 
had  unfastened  without  apparent  movement. 

It  was  then  that  Schomberg  cried,  "  To  arms  !  "  and 
this  cry  was  repeated  by  his  four  companions  as  they  all 
sprang  forward  to  meet  Bussy. 

"  Ah,  gentlemen,"  said  Bussy,  in  a  sharp  but  steady 
voice,  "  it  seems  you  wish  to  kill  poor  Bussy.  I  am  a 
wild  beast,  the  famous  boar  you  were  going  to  hunt  ? 
Well,  gentlemen,  the  boar  will  rip  up  a  few  of  you,  I  swear 
it  !- — and  you  know  that  I  always  keep  my  word." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Schomberg,  "  but  none  the  less  you 
show  very  bad  manners,  M.  Bussy  d' Amboise,  by  speaking 
to  us  on  horseback,  while  we  listen  on  foot." 

As  he  said  these  words,  the  young  man's  arm,  covered 
with  white  satin,  came  from  beneath  his  cloak  like  a 
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silver  flash  in  the  moonlight,  and  though  Bussy  could  not 
guess  with  what  object,  yet  he  understood  that  this 
gesture  contained  some  threat. 

He  was  about  to  reply  as  Bussy  usually  replied,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  spurring  his  horse,  when  he  felt 
the  animal  give  way  under  him.  Schomberg,  with  that 
peculiar  skill  he  had  already  shown  in  several  encounters, 
young  as  he  was,  had  thrown  a  sort  of  a  cutlass,  the  blade 
of  which  was  heavier  than  the  handle,  and  the  weapon,  in 
cutting  the  horse's  leg,  had  remained  in  the  wound,  like 
the  axe  in  an  oak-tree. 

The  animal  neighed  feebly,  and  fell  on  its  knees. 

Bussy,  always  prepared  for  everything,  stood  on  both 
feet,  sword  in  hand. 

"  Ah,  wretch  !  "  he  cried,  "  it  was  my  favorite  horse  : 
you  shall  pay  for  this  !  " 

And  as  Schomberg  approached,  carried  away  by  his 
courage  and  miscalculating  the  range  of  the  sword  that 
Bussy  held  at  his  side,  as  one  miscalculates  the  range  of  a 
coiled  snake's  fang,  this  sword  and  arm  were  suddenly 
extended  and  wounded  him  in  the  thigh. 

Schomberg  uttered  a  cry. 

"  Well !  "  said  Bussy,  "  do  I  keep  my  word  ?  One 
already  disposed  of.  It  was  Bussy's  wrist,  and  not  his 
horse's  leg,  that  you  should  have  cut." 

In  a  flash,  while  Schomberg  bound  up  his  thigh  with  his 
handkerchief,  Bussy  presented  the  point  of  his  sword  to 
the  face,  and  to  the  breast  of  his  four  other  assailants, 
scorning  to  call ;  asking  for  help  was  admitting  that  he 
needed  it,  and  was  unworthy  of  Bussy.  However,  rolling 
his  cloak  around  his  left  arm,  to  be  used  as  a  shield,  he 
gradually  retreated,  not  to  fly,  but  to  reach  a  wall  against 
which  he  could  lean,  and  prevent  his  being  attacked  from 
behind.  He  struck  ten  blows  a  minute,  and  felt  some- 
times that  soft  resistance  of  the  flesh,  which  indicated 
that  his  blows  had  taken  effect  ;  once  he  slipped,  and 
instinctively  looked  to  the  ground.  This  instant  sufficed 
for  Ouelus  to  wound  him  in  the  side. 

"  Touched  !  "  cried  Quelus. 
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"  Yes,  in  the  doublet,"  answered  Bussy,  who  would  not 
even  acknowledge  his  wound  ;  "  those  are  the  thrusts  of 
men  who  are  afraid." 

And  springing  upon  Quelus,  he  plied  him  so  vigorously 
that  the  young  man's  sword  flew  ten  paces  from  his  hand. 
But  he  could  not  pursue  his  advantage  ;  at  the  same 
instant  D'O,  D'Epernon,  and  Maugiron  attacked  him 
with  increasing  fury.  Schomberg  had  bound  his  wound, 
Quelus  had  picked  up  his  sword  ;  he  understood  that  he 
would  be  surrounded,  that  he  had  but  one  minute  to  reach 
the  wall,  and  that  if  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  this 
minute,  he  was  lost. 

Bussy  jumped  backwards,  putting  a  distance  of  three 
paces  between  himself  and  his  assailants.  The  four 
swords  soon  closed  around  him,  but  it  was  too  late.  In 
another  bound  Bussy  had  reached  the  wall.  There  he 
stopped,  strong  as  Achilles  or  Roland,  and  smiling  at  the 
tempest  of  blows  that  rained  on  his  head  or  clashed 
around  him. 

All  at  once  his  brow  grew  damp,  and  a  cloud  passed 
before  his  eyes. 

He  had  forgotten  his  wound,  but  these  symptoms  of 
faintness  he  had  just  felt  recalled  it  to  his  mind. 

"  Ah,  you  weaken  !  "  cried  Quelus,  redoubling  his 
blows. 

"  Here,"  said  Bussy,  "  judge  for  yourself !  " 

And  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword  he  struck  him  on  the 
temple.     Quelus  fell  under  the  blow. 

Then  wild,  furious  as  the  boar,  who  having  resisted 
the  dogs  now  rushes  on  them,  he  uttered  a  terrible  cry 
and  rushed  forward.  D'O  and  D'Epernon  drew  back  ; 
Maugiron  had  raised  Quelus  and  held  him  in  his  arms. 
Bussy  broke  the  latter's  sword  with  his  foot,  and  wounded 
D'Epernon  in  the  right  arm.  For  one  instant  he  was 
victorious  ;  but  Quelus  recovered  consciousness,  Schom- 
berg, wounded  though  he  was,  returned  to  the  attack, 
four  swords  flashed  again.  For  the  second  time  Bussy 
felt  himself  lost.  He  summoned  all  his  strength  to  effect 
his  retreat,  and  moved  backward  step  by  step  to  return 
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to  his  wall.  Already  the  cold  perspiration  on  his  brow, 
the  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  the  mist  before  his  eyes 
warned  him  that  his  strength  was  failing.  His  sword  no 
longer  obeyed  his  thought.  Bussy  felt  for  the  wall  with 
his  left  hand,  and  the  contact  of  the  cold  stone  did  him 
good,  but  to  his  great  surprise  it  yielded,— it  was  a  door 
slightly  ajar. 

Then  he  regained  hope  and  summoned  all  his  strength 
for  this  supreme  moment.  For  one  second  his  blows  were 
so  rapid  and  violent  that  all  the  swords  were  drawn  back 
or  lowered  before  him  ;  then  he  slipped  to  the  other  side 
of  the  door,  and  turning  round,  closed  it  with  a  violent 
blow  from  his  shoulder.  The  spring  clicked  in  the  lock. 
All  was  over  ;  Bussy  was  out  of  danger,  he  was  victorious 
since  he  had  escaped. 

Then,  with  his  eyes  dilated  with  joy,  he  saw,  through 
the  narrow  grating  of  the  wicket,  the  pale  faces  of  his 
adversaries.  He  heard  them  strike  furious  blows  against 
the  wood  of  the  door,  he  heard  their  cries  of  rage  and 
angry  calls.  Suddenly,  the  earth  seemed  to  give  way 
beneath  his  footsteps  and  the  walls  to  move.  He  took 
three  steps  forward,  reached  a  courtyard,  staggered,  and 
rolled  on  the  steps  of  a  staircase. 

He  knew  no  more,  and  seemed  to  descend  into  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  the  grave. 


CHAPTER   III. 

HOW   IT   IS   SOMETIMES    DIFFICULT   TO   DISTINGUISH   THE 
DREAM    FROM    THE    REALITY. 

Bussy,  before  falling,  had  had  time  to  slip  his  handker- 
chief under  his  shirt  and  to  buckle  his  sword-belt  above  it, 
so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  bandage  for  the  open  and  burning 
wound  whence  the  blood  escaped  like  flame  ;  but  he  had 
already  lost  enough  blood  to  faint,  as  we  have  seen. 

However,  whether  life  persisted  in  his  brain,  excited  by 
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pain  and  anger,  and  apparently  unconscious,  or  whether 
this  swoon  was  followed  by  a  fever  and  then  by  a  second 
swoon,  here  is  what  Bussy  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  that 
hour  of  dream  or  reality,  during  that  instant  of  twilight 
placed  between  the  darkness  of  two  nights. 

He  found  himself  in  a  room  with  carved  wood  furniture, 
figured  tapestry,  and  a  painted  ceiling.  These  figures  in 
all  possible  attitudes,  holding  flowers,  carrying  lances, 
Seemed  to  step  from  the  walls  on  which  they  moved,  to 
ad  to  the  ceiling  in  mysterious  ways.  Between  the 
two  windows  was  placed  the  portrait  of  a  woman  glowing 
with  fight ;  only  it  seemed  to  Bussy  that  the  frame  of  this 
picture  was  simply  the  casing  of  a  door.  Bussy,  motion- 
less, fixed  to  his  bed  by  a  superior  power,  deprived  of  all 
his  movements,  having  lost  all  his  faculties  save  that  of 
seeing,  looked  at  all  these  figures  with  dim  eyes,  admiring 
the  faint  smiles  of  those  that  carried  the  flowers  and  the 
grotesque  anger  of  those  carrying  the  swords.  Had  he 
already  seen  these  figures,  or  was  he  seeing  them  for  the 
first  time  ?     He  could  not  decide,  his  head  was  so  heavy. 

All  at  once  the  woman  of  the  portrait  seemed  to  come 
out  of  the  frame,  and  there  advanced  towards  him  an 
adorable  creature,  clad  in  a  long  white  woollen  dress,  like 
that  of  the  angels,  with  fair  hair  hanging  over  her  shoul- 
ders, with  eyes  black  as  jet.  under  long  silken  lashes,  a 
skin  beneath  which  one  could  almost  see  circulating  the 
blood  that  tinged  it  with  pink.  This  woman  was  so 
amazingly  beautiful,  her  extended  arms  were  so  fascinat- 
ing, that  Bussy  made  a  violent  effort  to  throw  himself  at 
her  feet ;  but  he  seemed  held  in  his  bed  by  bonds  like 
those  which  keep  the  dead  in  the  tomb  while  the  im- 
material soul,  scorning  the  earth,  mounts  to  heaven. 

This  compelled  him  to  look  at  the  bed  on  which  he  was 
lying,  and  it  seemed  to  him  one  of  those  magnificent  beds 
carved  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  and  to  which  were  sus- 
pended curtains  of  white  damask  brocaded  in  gold. 

At  the  sight  of  this  woman  the  figures  on  the  wall  and 

■  on  the  ceiling  ceased  to  occupy  Bussy's  attention.     The 

lady  of  the  portrait  was  all  to  him,  and  he  tried  to  see  if 
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she  left  a  vacancy  in  the  frame,  but  an  impenetrable 
cloud  floated  before  that  frame  and  concealed  it  from  him  j 
then  he  looked  again  at  the  mysterious  figure,  and  concen- 
trating his  gaze  on  the  marvellous  apparition,  he  began  to 
address  her  one  of  those  compliments  in  verse  at  which  he 
was  such  an  adept. 

But  the  woman  suddenly  disappeared.  An  opaque 
body  interposed  itself  between  her  and  Bussy.  This  body 
walked  heavily  along,  stretching  out  its  arms  like  a  man 
playing  blindman's  buff. 

Bussy  felt  his  anger  rise,  and  was  soon  in  such  a  rage 
against  the  inopportune  visitor  that,  had  his  movements 
been  free,  he  would  have  attacked  him.  It  is  only  just  to 
say  that  he  tried,  but  found  it  impossible. 

While  he  was  vainly  attempting  to  rise  from  the  bed  on 
which  he  seemed  chained,  the  new-comer  spoke. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  have  I  arrived  at  last  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  said  a  voice  so  sweet  that  every  fibre 
of  Bussy 's  heart  thrilled  at  the  sound  ;  "  you  may  now 
remove  your  bandage." 

Bussy  made  an  effort  to  see  if  the  woman  with  the  sweet 
voice  was  the  same  as  the  one  in  the  frame,  but  it  was 
useless.  He  saw  before  him  only  the  young  and  pleasant 
face  of  a  man  who,  obeying  the  instructions  received,  had 
just  removed  his  bandage,  and  was  looking  curiously 
around  the  room. 

"  The  devil  take  this  man  !  "  thought  Bussy. 

And  he  tried  to  express  his  thought  by  word  or  gesture, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  do  either. 

"  Ah,  I  understand  now  !  "  said  the  young  man,  going 
near  the  bed  ;  "  you  are  wounded,  are  you  not,  my  dear 
monsieur  ?     Come,  we  shall  try  to  mend  you." 

Bussy  wished  to  answer,   but  he  understood  it  was 
impossible.     His  eyes  wandered  dimly  around,  and  he  felt 
a  pricking  as  of  needles  run  through  the  extreme  ends  of 
his  fingers. 

"  Is  the  wound  mortal  ?  "  asked,  in  a  tone  of  sad  and 
painful  interest,  which  brought  the  tears  to  Bussy's  eyes/ 
the  sweet  voice  which  had  already  spoken,  and  which 
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the  wounded  man  recognized  as  that  of  the  lady  of  the 
portrait. 

"  I  do  not  yet  know,  but  I  shall  tell  you.  In  the  mean- 
while, he  has  fainted." 

This  was  all  that  Bussy  could  understand.  He  seemed 
to  hear  the  rustling  of  a  dress  passing  out  of  the  room  ; 
then  he  thought  he  felt  something  like  a  red-hot  iron  going 
through  his  side,  and  lost  all  consciousness. 

In  after-times  it  was  impossible  for  Bussy  to  fix  the 
length  of  this  swoon.  Only  when  he  awoke,  a  cold  wind 
blew  over  his  face,  harsh  and  discordant  voices  sounded 
near  him.  He  opened  his  eyes  to  see  if  the  figures  on  the 
wall  were  quarrelling  with  those  on  the  ceiling  ;  and 
hoping  that  the  portrait  would  still  be  there,  he  turned  his 
head  in  all  directions.  But  there  was  neither  tapestry 
nor  ceiling  to  be  seen.  As  to  the  portrait,  it  had  entirely 
disappeared.  Bussy  saw  on  his  right  only  a  man  dressed 
in  gray,  with  a  white  apron  spotted  with  blood  and  tucked 
into  his  belt  ;  on  his  left,  a  monk  of  Saint-Genevieve 
supporting  his  head  ;  and  before  him  an  old  woman 
mumbling  prayers. 

His  wandering  eyes  soon  rested  on  a  mass  of  stone 
towering  before  him  ;  and  going  to  the  very  top  of  this 
mass,  to  measure  its  height,  he  recognized  the  Temple, 
that  donjon  flanked  with  walls  and  towers  ;  and  above 
the  Temple,  the  cold,  white  sky,  slightly  colored  by  the 
rising  sun. 

Bussy  was  purely  and  simply  in  the  street,  or  rather  on 
the  edge  of  a  ditch,  near  the  Temple. 

"  Ah,  thank  you,  good  people,  for  the  trouble  you  took 
in  carrying  me  hither.  I  needed  air,  and  they  might  have 
given  me  some  by  opening  the  windows,  and  I  should  have 
been  better  on  my  bed  of  white  and  gold  damask  than  on 
the  naked  ground.  Never  mind,  you  will  find  in  my 
pocket, — unless  you  have  already  paid  yourselves,  which 
would  be  prudent,— you  will  find  some  twenty  gold 
crowns.     Take  them,  my  friends,  take  them  !  " 

"  But,  monsieur,"  said  the  butcher,  "  we  did  not 
have  the   trouble    of    carrying    you.      You   were   here, 
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really  here.     We  found  you  when  we  passed  by  at  day- 
break." 

"  Oh,  the  devil !  "  said  Bussy.  "  And  the  yfatng 
doctor,  was  he  here  ?  " 

The  bystanders  looked  at  one  another. 

"  This  is  the  remains  of  delirium,"  said  the  monk, 
shaking  his  head.     Then  turning  to  Bussy, — 

"  My  son,"  he  said,  "  I  think  you  would  do  well  to 
confess." 

Bussy  looked  at  the  monk  in  astonishment. 

"  There  was  no  doctor,  poor,  dear  young  man,"  said  the 
old  woman  ;  "  you  were  here  alone,  abandoned,  cold  as 
death.  See,  it  has  snowed  a  little,  and  your  place  is 
marked  in  black  on  the  snow  !  " 

Bussy  threw  a  glance  on  the  side  that  pained  him  ; 
remembered  having  received  a  sword-stroke  ;  slipped  his 
hand  under  his  doublet,  and  felt  his  handkerchief  in  the 
same  place,  held  over  the  wound  by  his  sword-belt. 

"  It  is  singular  !  "   he  said. 

Already  profiting  by  the  permission  he  had  given  them, 
the  bystanders  were  dividing  the  contents  of  his  purse, 
with  many  pitiful  exclamations  at  his  condition. 

"  There,"  he  said,  when  the  division  was  over,  "  that  is 
very  good,  my  friends.     Now  take  me  to  my  hotel." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  poor,  dear  young  man,"  said  the 
old  woman  ;  "  the  butcher  is  strong,  and  besides  he  has 
his  horse  on  which  you  can  ride." 

"  Is  it  true  ?  "  said  Bussy. 

"  It  is  God's  truth,"  said  the  butcher  ;  "  my  horse  and 
I  are  at  your  service,  my  gentleman." 

"  Nevertheless,  my  son,"  said  the  monk,  "  while  the 
butcher  is  fetching  his  horse,  you  would  do  well  to! 
confess." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  asked  Bussy. 

"  My  name  is  Brother  Gorenflot." 

"  Well,  Brother  Gorenflot,"  replied  Bussy,  sitting  up, 
"  I  hope  the  time  has  not  yet  come.  Therefore,  good 
father,  to  the  most  pressing.  I  am  cold,  and  I  should  like ; 
to  be  home  and  warm  myself." 
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"  What  is  your  hotel  called  ?  " 

"  Hotel  de  Bussy." 

"  What !  "  cried  the  bystanders,  "  you  belong  to  M.  de 
Bussy  ?  " 
|    "  I  am  M.  de  Bussy  himself  !  " 

"  Bussy  !  "  they  all  cried  ;  "  the  lord  of  Bussy  !  the 
brave  Bussy,  the  scourge  of  the  favorites  !  Hurrah  for 
Bussv  !  " 

And  the  young  man,  lifted  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
hearers,  was  carried  in  triumph  to  his  hotel,  while  the 
monk  went  away  counting  his  share  of  the  twenty  pieces 
of  gold,  shaking  his  head,  and  muttering, — 

"  If  it  is  that  braggart  Bussy,  I  am  not  surprised  he 
refused  to  confess." 

When  he  reached  his  home,  Bussy  sent  for  his  usual 
surgeon,  who  found  the  wound  not  dangerous. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Bussy,  "  has  not  that  wound  been 
already  dressed  ? 

"  Really,"  said  the  doctor,  "lam  not  sure  ;  though, 
after  all,  it  seems  very  fresh." 

"  Eh  !  "  asked  Bussy.  "  Was  it  serious  enough  to 
make  me  delirious  ? 

"  Certainly." 

"  The  devil !  "  thought  Bussy  ;  "  was  that  tapestry, 
with  its  figures  carrying  flowers  and  lances  ;  that  frescoed 
ceiling  ;  that  carved  bedstead  hung  in  white  and  gold 
damask  ;  that  portrait  between  the  two  windows  ;  that 
beautiful  blond  woman  with  black  eyes  ;  that  doctor 
playing  blindman's-buff, — was  all  this  delirium  ?  Is 
there  nothing  true  but  my  combat  with  the  favorites  ? 
Where  did  I  fight  ?  Ah,  yes,  that  is  it  !  It  was  near  the 
Bastille,  at  the  Rue  Saint-Paul.  I  leaned  against  a  wall, 
that  wall  was  a  door,  that  door  opened  most  fortunately  ; 
I  closed  it  with  difficulty,  and  found  myself  in  an  alley. 
There,  I  remember  nothing  more  until  the  moment  I 
fainted.  Now,  did  I  dream  ? — that  is  the  question. 
Ah  ! — and  my  horse  ?  They  must  have  found  my  horse 
'  dead  on  the  spot.     Doctor,  pray  call  some  one  !  " 

The  doctor  called  a  valet. 
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Bussy  inquired,  and  heard  that  the  animal,  bleeding 
and  mutilated,  had  dragged  itself  to  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
where  it  had  been  found  neighing  at  daybreak.  The 
alarm  immediately  spread  through  the  house  ;  all  the 
servants,  who  adored  their  master,  had  set  out  to  look  for 
him,  and  the  greater  number  had  not  yet  returned. 

"  There  is  only  the  portrait,"  said  Bussy,  "  which  still 
remains  a  dream  for  me,  and  it  is  a  dream.  How  could  it 
be  possible  for  a  portrait  to  step  out  of  its  frame  and  con- 
verse with  a  physician  whose  eyes  are  bandaged  ?  I  am  a 
fool !  And  yet,  as  I  remember  it,  that  portrait  was  very 
charming.     It  had — " 

Bussy  began  to  recall  the  details  of  the  portrait,  and  as 
he  went  over  them  in  his  memory,  a  voluptuous  thrill- 
that  thrill  of  love  which  warms  and  gladdens  the  heart 
— passed  like  balm  over  his  burning  breast. 

"  And  I  dreamed  all  that !  "  cried  Bussy,  while  the 
doctor  bandaged  his  wound.  "  Mordieu !  it  is  im- 
possible !    No  one  has  such  dreams.    Let  us  recapitulate." 

And  Bussy  repeated  for  the  hundredth  time, — 

"  I  was  at  the  ball ;  Saint-Luc  warned  me  that  I  was 
expected  near  the  Bastille.  I  was  with  Antraguet, 
Ribeirac,  and  Livarot.  I  sent  them  away.  I  went  by 
the  quay,  the  Grand  Chatelet,  etc.  At  the  Hotel  des 
Tournelles  I  first  perceived  the  men  who  were  waiting 
for  me.  They  rushed  on  me  and  wrounded  my  horse. 
We  fought  famously.  I  entered  an  alley  J  I  fainted  I 
and  then —  Ah,  there  it  is  !  That  and  then  kills  me. 
There  was  fever,  delirium,  a  dream  ;  after  which  and 
then —  And  then,"  he  added  with  a  sigh,  "  I  found 
mvself  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch  near  the  Temple,  where  a 
monk  wished  to  confess  me.  No  matter.  I  will  satisfy 
myself  on  that  score,"  resumed  Bussy,  after  a  moment's 
silence  spent  in  collecting  his  thoughts.  "  Doctor,  shall 
I  be  confined  at  home  for  a  fortnight  for  this  scratch 
as  I  was  for  the  last  ?  " 

"  That  depends.     Can  you  not  walk  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  seem  to  have 
quicksilver  in  my  legs." 
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"  Take  a  few  steps." 

Bussy  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  proved  his  words  by 
talking  briskly  around  the  room. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  the  doctor,  "  provided  you  do  not 
dde  on  horseback  or  walk  ten  leagues  the  first  day." 

"  Now,  you  are  a  doctor  !  "  cried  Bussy  ;  "  that  is 
capital.  Nevertheless,  I  saw  another  last  night.  Ah, 
pes,  1  saw  him  \  His  face  is  engraved  on  my  mind  ;  and 
f  ever  1  meet  him  I  shall  surely  recognize  him." 

"  I  advise  you  not  to  seek  him,"  said  the  physician. 
-  One  always  has  a  little  fever  after  a  sword-wound. 
You  should  know  that,  as  this  is  your  twelfth." 

"  Oh,  moii  Dim  t  "  suddenly  cried  Bussy,  struck  by  a 
new  idea,  and  thinking  only  of  the  mystery  of  the  night, 
'  did  my  dream  begin  outside  the  door  instead  of  begin- 
aing  inside  ?  Was  there  no  more  alley  and  staircase  than 
bed  of  white  and  gold  damask  and  portrait  ?  Did  these 
wretches,  thinking  me  dead,  simply  carry  me  to  the  Temple 
to  divert  the  suspicions  of  some  spectator  of  the  scene  ? 
Then  I  have  surely  dreamed  the  rest.  Mon  Dieu  i  if  it 
be  so,  and  they  procured  me  this  dream  which  haunts  me, 
devours  me,  and  kills  me,  I  swear  I  will  kill  them  all  to 
the  last  \  " 

"  My  dear  count,"  said  the  physician,  "  if  you  wish  to 
be  promptly  cured,  you  must  not  get  so  agitated." 

"  Except  that  good  Saint-Luc,"  said  Bussy,  without 
listening  to  the  doctor.  "  He  is  different,  and  behaved 
as  a  friend.     Therefore,  my  first  visit  will  be  for  him." 

"  But  only  this  evening  ;  not  before  five  o'clock." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Bussy  ;  "  only  I  assure  you  that  I 
shall  not  be  made  ill  by  going  out  and  seeing  people,  but 
by  remaining  quiet  and  alone." 

"  After  ail,  that  may  be,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  you  are  in 
all  things  a  most  singular  patient.  Do  as  you  please, 
monseigneur.  I  only  recommend  one  thing, — do  not  get 
another  wound  before  this  one  is  healed." 

Bussy  promised  the  physician  to  do  his  best  to  avoid 
this  ;  and  after  being  dressed,  he  called  for  his  fitter  and 
was  carried  to  the  Hotel  de  Montmorency. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  MADEMOISELLE  DE  BRISSAC,  OR  RATHER  MADAME   Dl 
SAINT-LUC,    HAD    SPENT   HER   WEDDING-NIGHT. 

Louis  de  Clermont,  better  known  under  the  name  o: 
Bussy  d'Amboise,  and,  according  to  his  cousin  Brantoine 
ranking  among  the  great  generals  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  a  very  handsome  man,  and  a  perfect  gentleman.  Ii 
was  long  since  any  man  had  made  more  glorious  conquests 
Kings  and  princes  sought  his  friendship  ;  queens  anc 
princesses  lavished  on  him  their  sweetest  smiles.  Bussj 
had  succeeded  La  Mole  in  the  affections  of  Marguerite  o: 
Navarre.  The  good  queen,  whose  tender  heart  needec 
consolation  after  the  death  of  the  favorite  whose  history 
we  have  written,  had  been  guilty  of  so  many  follies  foi 
the  brave  and  handsome  Bussy  d'Amboise  that  ever 
Henri,  her  husband,  had  been  moved  by  them, — he,  whc 
was  usually  insensible  to  these  sorts  of  things  ;  and  the 
Due  Francois  would  never  have  forgiven  Bussy  foi 
obtaining  his  sister's  love,  if  this  love  had  not  won  ovei 
Bussy  to  his  interests.  Here  again,  the  duke  sacrificec 
his  love  to  that  hidden  and  irresolute  ambition,  which 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  existence,  was  to  bring  hirr 
so  many  sorrows,  and  bear  so  little  fruit. 

But  Bussy,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  successes  of  war, 
ambition,  and  gallantry,  had  maintained  his  soul  in- 
accessible to  every  human  weakness,  and  he  who  had 
never  known  fear,  had  never  known  love, — never,  at  least, 
until  the  period  we  have  now  reached.  This  heart  of  an 
emperor  that  beat  in  his  breast  was  virginal  and  pure  as 
the  diamond  which  the  lapidary's  hand  has  not  yet 
touched,  and  which  is  just  leaving  the  mine  where  it  has 
lain  to  be  perfected  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Thus,  there 
was  no  room  in  that  heart  for  the  details  of  thought  which 
would  have  made  Bussy  a  real  emperor.  He  thought 
himself  worthy  of  a  crown,  and  was  better  than  the  crown 
which  served  him  as  a  comparison. 
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Henri  III.  had  offered  him  his  friendship,  and  Bussy  had 
refused  it,  saying  that  the  friends  of  kings  are  their  valets, 
and  sometimes  even  worse  ;  therefore  a  similar  condition 
was  not  to  his  taste.  Henri  III.  had  devoured  in  silence 
this  insult,  further  aggrieved  by  the  choice  made  by 
Bussy  of  the  Due  Francois  for  his  master.  It  is  true  that 
the  Due  Francois  was  Bussy's  master,  as  the  keeper  is  the 
lion's  master.  He  serves  him,  and  feeds  him,  for  fear 
that  the  lion  should  eat  him.  Such  was  the  Bussy  whom 
Francois  urged  to  uphold  him  in  all  his  quarrels.  Bussy 
realized  this,  but  the  part  suited  him. 

He  had  a  theory  after  the  manner  of  the  Rohan's 
motto,  which  said  :  "  King,  I  cannot  be  ;  prince,  I  will 
not  be  ;  Rohan,  I  am."  Bussy  said  to  himself,  "  I  can- 
not be  King  of  France,  but  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou  can  be,  and 
wishes  to  be  ;  I  shall  be  M.  d'Anjou's  king." 

And  he  was,  in  truth. 

When  M.  de  Saint-Luc's  servants  saw  that  formidable 
Bussy  appear,  they  hastened  to  inform  M.  de  Brissac. 

"  Is  M.  de  Saint-Luc  at  home  ?  "  asked  Bussy,  showing 
his  head  between  the  curtains  of  his  litter. 

"  No,  monsieur,"  said  the  concierge. 

"  Where  shall  I  find  him  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say,  monsieur,"  replied  the  worthy  man. 
"  We  are  all  very  uneasy  about  him.  M.  de  Saint-Luc  has 
not  returned  since  yesterday." 

"  Impossible  !  "  said  Bussy,  astonished. 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  of  telling  you  the  truth." 

"  But  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Madame  de  Saint-Luc, — that  is  different." 

"  Is  she  here  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Tell  her  I  shall  be  delighted  if  she  will  permit  me  to 
pay  my  respects  to  her." 

Five  minutes  later  the  messenger  returned  to  say  that 
Madame  de  Saint-Luc  would  receive  M.  de  Bussy  with 
much  pleasure. 

Bussy  rose  from  his  velvet  cushions  and  mounted  the 
grand  staircase.     Jeanne  de  Cosse  came  as  far  as  the 
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centre  of  the  great  reception  room  to  meet  the  young  man. 
She  was  very  pale,  and  her  hair,  black  as  the  raven's  wing, 
gave  an  ivory  tint  to  her  pallor  ;  her  eyes  were  red  from 
sleeplessness,  and  one  might  have  seen  on  her  cheek  the 
furrow  left  by  recent  tears.  Bussy,  who  had  smiled  when 
he  saw  her  pale  face,  and  prepared  an  appropriate  com* 
pliment  for  her  black-encircled  eyes,  stopped  in  his 
improvisation  when  he  beheld  these  marks  of  real 
sorrow. 

"  You  are  welcome,  M.  de  Bussy,"  said  the  young  lady, 
"  in  spite  of  the  fears  your  presence  awakens." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  madame,  and  how  can  my  pres- 
ence announce  a  misfortune  ? 

"  Ah,  there  was  a  meeting  last  night  between  you  and 
M.  de  Saint-Luc  ?     Confess  it." 

"  Between  wut.  and  Saint- Luc,"  repeated  Bussy,  in 
surprise. 

"  Yes,  he  sent  me  away  to  speak  to  you.  You  belong 
to  the  Due  d'Anjou ;  he  belongs  to  the  king  ;  you 
quarrelled.  Conceal  nothing  from  me,  M.  de  Bussy,  ] 
beseech  you.  You  must  understand  my  anxiety.  He 
left  with  the  king,  it  is  true  ;  but  you  have  met  him 
joined  him  somewhere.  Confess  the  truth  to  me.  Wha1 
has  happened  to  M.  de  Saint-Luc  ? 

"  Madame,"  said  Bussy,  "  this  is  truly  marvellous.  1 
expected  you  to  ask  after  my  wound,  and  you  are  ques- 
tioning me." 

"  M.  de  Saint-Luc  wounded  you  ?  He  did  fight  then  !' 
cried  Jeanne.     "  Ah,  you  see — " 

"  No,  madame,  he  has  not  fought, — at  least,  not  witl 
me,  that  dear  Saint-Luc  ;  and,  thank  Heaven,  I  was  no! 
wounded  by  his  hand.  Even  more  :  he  did  what  he  could 
to  save  me.  But  he  must  have  told  you  himself  that  w<, 
are  now  like  Damon  and  Pythias." 

"  How  could  he  tell  me,  when  I  have  not  even  seei 
him  ?  " 

"  You  have  not  seen  him  ?  Then  your  concierge  spokj 
the  truth." 

"  What  did  he  tell  you  ?  " 
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"  That  M.  de  Saint-Luc  had  not  returned  since  eleven 
j'clock  last  night.  You  have  not  seen  your  husband  since 
ileven  o'clock  ? 

"  Alas  !     No." 

"  But  where  can  he  be  ?  " 

"  I  ask  you  that  question." 

"  Oh,  pardieu  !  tell  me  all  about  it,  madame,"  said 
Bussy,  who  had  a  suspicion  of  what  had  taken  place  ;  "  it 
I  \'ery  droll." 

The  poor  woman  looked  at  him  with  the  greatest 
surprise. 

'  No,  it  is  very  sad,  I  meant  to  say,"  resumed  the  young 
man.  "  I  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood  ;  so  that  I  am 
not  in  possession  of  all  my  faculties,  Tell  me  this 
lamentable  story,  madame." 

Jeanne  told  all  she  knew  ;  the  order  given  by  Henri 
III.  to  Saint-Luc  to  accompany  him,  the  closing  of  the 
gates  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  answer  of  the  guards,  which 
had  been  followed  by  no  return. 

"  Ah,  very  well,"  said  Bussy  ;   "  I  understand." 

"  How  do  you  understand  ?  "  asked  Jeanne. 

"  Yes,  his  Majesty  carried  him  off  to  the  Louvre,  and 
once  there,  Saint-Luc  was  not  able  to  leave." 

"  And  why  was  not  Saint-Luc  able  to  leave  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  said  Bussy,  embarrassed,  "  you  are  asking  me  to 
divulge  state  secrets." 

"  But  I  went  to  the  Louvre  myself,  and  so  did  my 
father." 

"  Well?  " 

"  Well,  the  guards  answered  that  they  did  not  know 
what  we  meant,  and  that  M.  de  Saint-Luc  must  have 
returned  home." 

"  All  the  more  reason  that  M.  de  Saint-Luc  should  be  at 
the  Louvre,"  said  Bussy. 

"  You  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  ascertain  for  yourself — ' 

"  How  ?  " 

"  By  seeing  for  yourself." 

"  Can  I  ?  "  fifcio 
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"  Certainly." 

"  But  what  is  the  use  of  going  to  the  palace  ?     I  would 
be  sent  away  as  I  was  sent  before,  with  the  same  words. 
If  he  were  there,  who  would  prevent  my  seeing  him  ?  " 
Do  you  wish  to  enter  the  Louvre,  I  ask  you  ? 
What  for.?  " 
To  see  Saint-Luc." 
But  if  he  is  not  there  ?  " 
Eh  !     Mordieu  !     I  tell  you  he  is  there." 
"  That  is  strange." 
No  it  is  royal." 

But  can  you  enter  the  Louvre  ?  " 
Certainly,  I  am  not  M.  de  Saint-Luc's  wife." 
You  bewilder  me." 
Come,  nevertheless." 

What  do  you  mean  ?  You  pretend  that  M.  de  Saint- 
Luc's  wife  cannot  enter  the  Louvre,  and  you  wish  to  take 
me  with  you." 

"  Not  at  all,  madame  ;  it  is  not  Saint-Luc's  wife  that  I 
wish  to  conduct  thither.     A  woman, — surely,  no  !  " 

'"  Then  you  are  laughing  at  me,  and  seeing  my  sadness, 
it  is  cruel." 

"  Eh,  no  !  Dear  lady,  listen  :  you  are  twenty  years  old, 
you  are  tall,  with  black  eyes,  a  slender  figure,  and  you 
resemble  my  youngest  page,— do  you  understand  ? — the 
handsome  fellow  who  looked  so  well  in  cloth  of  gold  last 
night." 

"  Ah,  what  folly  !  "  cried  Jeanne,  blushing. 
"  Listen,  I  have  no  other  means  to  propose.     You  may 
do  as  you  choose.     You  say  you  wish  to  see  your  dear 
Saint-Luc  ? 

"  I  would  give  everything  to  see  him." 
"  Well,  I  promise  you  shall  see  him  without  giving 
anything." 
"  Yes,  but — " 
"  Oh,  I  told  you  how." 

"  Well,  M.  de  Bussy,  I  will  do  as  you  wish.  You  have 
but  to  inform  this  young  boy  that  I  need  one  of  his' 
costumes,  and  I  shall  send  one  of  my  maids." 
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"  Xot  at  all ;  I  shall  send  for  one  of  the  new  costumes 
I  intend  these  scamps  to  wear  at  the  first  ball  given  by 
the  queen-mother.  I  shall  select  the  one  I  think  most 
adapted  to  your  figure  ;  then  you  must  join  me  at  some 
appointed  place.  To-night,  Rue  Saint-Honore,  near  the 
Rue  des  Prouvaires,  for  instance  ;  and  from  there — " 

"  From  there  ? 

"  Well,  we  shall  go  to  the  Louvre  together." 

Jeanne  began  to  laugh,  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
Bussy. 

"  Pardon  my  suspicions,"  she  said. 

"  With  all  my  heart.  You  will  furnish  me  with  an 
adventure  that  will  make  all  Europe  laugh.  It  is  I  who 
am  indebted  to  you." 

And  taking  leave  of  the  young  woman,  he  returned 
home  to  make  preparations  for  the  masquerade. 

That  night,  at  the  appointed  hour,  Bussy  and  Madame 
de  Saint-Luc  met  near  the  Barriere  des  Sergents.  If  she 
had  not  worn  the  costume  of  his  page,  Bussy  would  not 
have  recognized  her.  She  was  charming  in  her  disguise. 
After  exchanging  a  few  words,  both  took  the  road  to 
the  Louvre. 

At  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  Fosses-Saint-Germain- 
l'Auxerrois,  they  met  a  large  party.  This  party  took  up 
the  whole  street,  and  blocked  up  the  passage. 

Jeanne  was  frightened.  Bussy  recognized  the  Due 
d'Anjou  by  the  muskets  and  torches,  and  also  by  his 
piebald  horse,  and  the  white  velvet  cloak  he  was  always 
in  the  habit  of  wearing. 

"  Ah,"  said  Bussy,  turning  to  Jeanne,  "  you  were 
anxious  to  know,  my  young  page,  how  you  would  be  able 
to  penetrate  into  the  Louvre  ?  Well,  you  may  now  be 
easy  on  that  score  ;   we  will  make  a  triumphal  entry." 

"  Eh,  monseigneur  !  "  cried  Bussy  with  all  his  strength 
to  the  Due  d'Anjou. 

The  call  was  loud,  and,  in  spite  of  the  noise  of  the 
horses'  hoofs  and  of  the  voices,  reached  the  prince. 

Francois  turned  round. 

:<  You,  Bussy  !  "  he  cried  with  delight.     "  I  thought 
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you  were  mortally  wounded,   and  was  going  to  your 
lodging  of  la  Corne  du  Cerf,  Rue  de  Grenelle." 

V  Faith  !  monseigneur,"  said  Bussy,  without  even 
thanking  the  prince  for  this  mark  of  attention,  "  if  I  am  not 
dead,  it  is  nobody's  fault  except  my  own.  In  truth,  you 
place  me  in  nice  situations,  and  abandon  me  in  merry 
ambuscades.  Yesterday,  that  ball  of  Saint-Luc's  was  a 
universal  snare.  I  was  the  only  Angevine  there,  and  upon 
my  honor,  they  nearly  drained  me  of  every  drop  of  blood 
I  have  in  my  body." 

"  Par  la  mort !  Bussy,  they  will  pay  dearly  for  your 
blood,  and  I  shall  make  them  count  the  drops." 

"  Yes,  you  say  so,"  replied  Bussy,  with  his  usual  free- 
dom, "  and  you  will  smile  on  the  first  one  you  meet.  If 
in  smiling  you  even  showed  your  teeth — but  your  lips  are 
too  tight  for  that." 

"  Well !  "  replied  the  prince,  "  accompany  me  to  the 
Louvre,  and  you  will  see." 

"  What  shall  I  see,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  You  will  see  in  what  manner  I  shall  speak  to  my 
brother." 

"  Listen,  monseigneur  ;  I  am  not  going  to  the  Louvre 
to  receive  a  rebuff.  That  is  good  for  princes  of  the  blood 
and  for  favorites." 

"  Be  not  uneasy  ;   I  have  taken  the  matter  to  heart." 
'  You  promise  me  a  good  reparation  ?  " 

"  I  promise  you  shall  be  satisfied.  You  still  hesitate, 
I  believe  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur,  I  know  you  so  well." 

"  Come,  I  tell  you  ;  it  will  be  talked  about." 

"  Here  is  your  opportunity,"  whispered  Bussy  to  the 
countess.  "  There  will  be  a  dreadful  quarrel  between 
these  two  brothers,  who  cordially  hate  each  other  ;  and 
you,  during  that  time,  can  find  your  Saint-Luc." 

"  Well,"  asked  the  duke,  "  have  you  made  up  your 
mind,  or  must  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  as  a  prince  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  said  Bussy,  "  that  would  bring  me  bad 
luck.     Well,  come  what  may,  I  shall  follow  you  ;   and  if  I  ' 
am  insulted,  I  know  how  to  revenge  myself." 
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Bussy  took  his  place  near  the  prince,  while  the  new 
page  kept  close  to  his  master,  and  followed  immediately 
behind  him. 

"  Revenge  !  no,  no  !  "  said  the  prince,  answering 
Bussy's  threat.  '  That  is  not  for  you  to  do,  my  brave 
gentleman.  I  shall  take  charge  of  your  vengeance. 
Listen,"  he  added  in  alow  tone.     "  I  know  your  assassins." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Bussy.  "  Has  your  Highness  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire  ?  " 

"  I  saw  them." 

"  How  so  ?  "  asked  Bussy,  surprised. 

"  I  had  business  myself  at  the  Porte  Saint-Antoine, 
where  they  met  me,  and  came  near  killing  me  in  your 
place.  Ah,  I  did  not  suspect  it  was  you  they  were  waiting 
for,  the  villains  !   or  else — " 

"  Or  else  ?     Well  ?  " 

"  Did  you  have  that  new  page  with  you  ?  "  asked  the 
prince,  without  finishing  his  threat. 

"  No,  monseigneur,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  was  alone  ;  and 
you  ?  " 

"  I  was  with  D'Aurilly  ;  and  why  were  you  alone  ?  " 

"  Because  I  wish  to  preserve  the  name  of  Brave  Bussy 
they  have  given  me." 

"  And  they  wounded  you  ?  "  continued  the  prince,  with 
his  habit  of  replying  by  a  feint  to  the  blows  that  were 
aimed  at  him. 

*'  Listen,"  said  Bussy.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  give  them 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  it,  but  I  have  a  severe  sword 
wound  in  the  side." 

"  Ah,  the  wretches  !  "  cried  the  prince.  "  D'Aurilly 
was  right  when  he  said  they  had  evil  intentions." 

"  What !  "  said  Bussy.  "  You  saw  the  ambush  ? 
You  were  with  D'Aurilly,  who  manages  the  sword  almost 
as  well  as  the  lute  !  He  told  your  Highness  that  these 
people  had  evil  intentions  ;  you  were  two,  they  were  only 
five,  yet  you  did  not  watch  to  lend  assistance  ?  " 

"  Well !  what  will  you  have  ;  I  did  not  know  for  whom 
they  were  waiting." 

"  Mort  diable  /—as  your  brother  Charles  IX.  used  to 
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say — when  you  recognized  King  Henri  III.'s  friends,  you 
must  have  thought  that  they  intended  harm  to  some 
friends  of  yours.  Now,  as  I  am  about  the  only  one  that 
has  the  courage  to  be  your  friend,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
guess  that  they  were  waiting  for  me." 

"  Yes,  you  may  be  right,  my  dear  Bussy,"  said  Fran- 
cois, "  but  I  did  not  think  of  all  that." 

"  Indeed  !  "  sighed  Bussy,  as  if  this  word  summed  up 
all  he  thought  of  his  master. 

They  reached  the  Louvre.  The  Due  d'Anjou  was 
received  at  the  gate  by  the  captain  and  the  gate-keepers. 
The  orders  were  most  severe,  but,  as  we  may  suppose,  did 
not  apply  to  the  greatest  man  in  the  kingdom  after  the 
king.  The  duke  therefore  passed  over  the  bridge  followed 
by  all  his  suite. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  Bussy,  when  he  found  himself  in 
the  courtyard,  "  go  and  do  your  quarrelling,  and  re- 
member your  solemn  promise  to  me  ;  I  have  a  few  words 
to  speak  to  some  one." 

"  You  leave  me,  Bussy,"  said  the  prince,  with  a  touch 
of  anxiety  ;  he  had  counted  a  little  on  the  presence  of  his 
gentleman. 

"  It  is  necessary,  but  have  no  uneasiness  ;  I  shall 
return  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Speak  loud,  mon- 
seigneur, speak  loud,  mordieu !  speak  loud,  that  I  may 
hear.     If  I  do  not,  you  understand,  I  shall  not  come." 

Then,  taking  advantage  of  the  duke's  entrance  into  the 
main  hall,  he  glided  into  the  private  apartments,  followed 
by  Jeanne. 

Bussy  knew  the  Louvre  as  thoroughly  as  his  own  hdtcl. 
He  took  a  secret  staircase,  passed  two  or  three  lonely  cor- 
ridors, and  came  to  a  sort  of  ante-chamber. 

"  Wait  for  me  here,"  he  said  to  Jeanne. 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  you  leave  me  alone  ?  "  said  the  young 
girl,  greatly  frightened. 

"  It  is  necessary,"  said  Bussy.  "  I  must  go  first  and 
prepare  the  way." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HOW  MADEMOISELLE  DE  BRISSAC,  OR  RATHER  MADAME 
DE  SAINT-LUC,  ARRANGED  TO  SPEND  THE  SECOND 
NIGHT   OF   HER  MARRIAGE. 

Bussy  went  straight  to  the  fencing-room  of  which  King 
Charles  IX.  was  so  fond,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  a 
new  arrangement,  had  become  the  sleeping-room  of  King 
Henri  III.,  who  had  furnished  it  to  suit  himself.  Charles 
IX.,  hunter,  blacksmith,  and  poet,  had  in  this  room,  hunt- 
ing-horns, muskets,  manuscripts,  books,  and  vises.  Henri 
III.  had  two  beds  of  velvet  and  satin,  licentious  pictures, 
relics,  scapulars  blessed  by  the  Pope,  perfumed  sachets 
from  the  East,  and  a  collection  of  the  finest  fencing-foils 
in  the  world. 

Bussy  was  well  aware  that  the  king  would  not  be  in  this 
chamber,  as  his  brother  had  asked  for  an  audience  in  the 
gallery  ;  but  he  also  knew  that  near  there  was  a  little 
room  formerly  belonging  to  Charles  IX. 's  nurse,  and 
occupied  at  present  by  each  of  the  favorites  in  turn. 
Now,  as  Henri  III.  was  very  fickle  in  his  friendships,  this 
room  had  been  successively  inhabited  by  Saint-Megrin, 
Maugiron,  D'O,  D'Epernon,  Quelus,  and  Schomberg,  and 
according  to  Bussy's  idea,  must  now  be  occupied  by  Saint- 
Luc,  whom  the  king,  in  his  great  affection,  had  carried 
away  from  his  young  wife. 

Henri  III.,  a  man  of  strange  organization,  frivolous, 
deep,  timid,  brave,  always  bored,  always  uneasy,  always 
dreaming,  was  in  need  of  eternal  diversion.  During  the 
day,  noise,  games,  exercise,  buffoonery,  masquerades, 
intrigues  ;  during  the  night,  light,  gossip,  prayer,  or 
debauch.  Henri  III.  is  the  only  individual  of  this  char- 
acter found  in  our  modern  world. 

Henri  III.,  the  hermaphrodite  of  the  ancients,  was 
destined  to  be  born  in  some  Oriental  city,  in  the  midst  of 
a  world  of  mutes,  eunuchs,  pages,  philosophers, .  and 
sophists,  and  his  reign  would  have  been  an  era  of  mild 
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debauches  and  unknown  follies,  a  medium  between  N 
and  Heliogabalus. 

Now,  Bussy,  suspecting  that  Saint-Luc  occupied  the: 
nurse's  apartment,  knocked  at  the  ante-chamber  common ! 
to  the  two  rooms. 

The  captain  of  the  guards  opened. 

"  M.  de  Bussy  !  "  cried  the  officer,  astonished. 

"  Yes,  in  person,  my  dear  Monsieur  de  Nancey,"  said 
Bussy.     "  The  king  wishes  to  speak  to  M.  de  Saint-Luc." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  the  captain,  "  let  M.  de  Saint- 
Luc  be  notified  that  the  king  wishes  to  speak  to 
him." 

Through  the  open  door,  Bussy  threw  a  glance  at  the 
page,  then  turning  to  M.  de  Nancey, — 

"  What  is  that  poor  Saint-Luc  doing  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  He  is  playing  with  Chicot  while  awaiting  the  king, 
who  has  just  gone  to  give  the  audience  requested  by 
ML  le  Due  d'Anjou." 

"  Will  you  permit  my  page  to  wait  here  ?  "  asked 
Bussy. 

"  Most  willingly,"  replied  the  captain. 

"  Come  in,  Jean,"  said  Bussy,  and  he  pointed  to  the 
embrasure  of  a  window,  in  which  she  took  refuge.  She 
had  hardly  concealed  herself  when  Saint-Luc  entered, 
and  M.  de  Nancey  discreetly  withdrew  beyond  reach  of 
their  voices. 

"  What  does  the  king  want  now  ?  "  asked  Saint-Luc, 
in  an  angry  voice.     "  Ah,  it  is  you,  M.  de  Bussy  ?  " 

"  Myself,  my  dear  Saint-Luc.  And  first  of  all,"  he 
lowered  his  voice,  "  let  me  thank  you  for  the  service  you 
rendered  me." 

"  Ah,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  it  was  quite  natural.  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  a  brave  gentleman  like  you  assassinated. 
I  thought  you  were  killed." 

' '  I  came  very  near  it ;  but  in  a  case  like  this,  a  little  is 
a  great  deal." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  I  got  off  with  a  neat  sword-thrust,  which  I  returned 
with  interest,  I  believe,  to  Schomberg  and  D'Epernon. 
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As  for  Quelus,  he  may  thank  the  bones  of  his  skull.  It  is 
one  of  the  hardest  I  have  ever  met  with." 

"  Ah,  tell  me  your  adventure  ;  it  will  amuse  me,"  said 
Saint-Luc,  yawning  enough  to  dislocate  his  jaws. 

"  I  have  no  time  at  present,  my  dear  Saint -Luc. 
Besides,  I  have  come  for  something  else.  You  are  very 
much  bored,  it  seems  ?  " 

"  Royally  ;   that  means  everything." 

"  Well,  I  have  come  to  amuse  you.  The  devil !  one 
good  turn  deserves  another." 

"  You  are  right,  and  the  one  you  render  me  is  no  less 
great  than  the  one  I  rendered  you.  One  dies  of  ennui  as 
well  as  from  a  wound  ;  it  is  longer,  but  surer." 

"  Poor  count,"  said  Bussy  ;  "  you  are  then  a  prisoner, 
as  I  suspected." 

"  Absolutely  a  prisoner.  The  king  pretends  that  I 
alone  can  amuse  him.  The  king  is  very  good,  for  since 
yesterday  I  have  made  more  faces  than  his  monkey,  and 
said  more  rude  things  to  him  than  his  jester." 

"  Well,  let  us  see  ;  may  I  not,  as  I  offered,  do  you  some 
good  turn  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  you  can  go  to  my  hotel, 
or  rather  to  the  Marechal  de  Brissac's,  and  reassure  my 
poor  little  wife,  who  must  be  very  anxious,  and  doubtless 
finds  my  conduct  most  strange." 

'J  What  shall  I  tell  her  ?  " 

"  Eh  !  pardieu,  tell  her  what  you  have  seen  ;  that  I  am 
a  guarded  prisoner,  that  since  yesterday  the  king  talks  to 
me  of  friendship  like  Cicero  who  wrote  on  it,  and  of  virtue 
like  Socrates  who  practised  it." 

"  And  what  do  you  answer  ?  "  asked  Bussy,  laughing. 

"  Mordieu!  I  replied  to  him,  that  as  to  friendship  I 
am  ungrateful,  and  as  to  virtue,  I  am  perverted.  He 
none  the  less  insists,  and  repeats  with  a  sigh  ;  '  Ah,  Saint- 
Luc,  is  friendship  but  a  dream  ?  Ah,  Saint-Luc,  is  virtue 
but  a  name  ?  '  Only  after  having  said  this  in  French,  he 
repeats  it  in  Latin,  and  then  in  Greek." 

At  this  sally,  the  page  to  whom  Saint-Luc  had  not  yet 
paid  the  slightest  attention,  burst  out  laughing. 
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"  What  more  will  you  have,  my  friend  ?  He  wishes  to 
touch  your  feelings.  Bis  repetita  placent,  why  not  let  ? 
But  is  this  all  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !     Yes,  I  fear  it  is." 

"  Well,  I  have  done  it." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  I  suspected  all  that  has  happened,  and  have  alreac 
told  your  wife." 

"  And  what  did  she  answer  ?  " 

"  At  first,  she  would  not  believe  me.  But,"  added 
Bussy,  glancing  towards  the  window,  "  I  hope  she  has  now 
yielded  to  evidence.  Ask  me  something  else, — something 
difficult,  or  even  impossible ;  there  will  be  some  pleasure 
in  doing  that." 

"  Then,  my  dear  Bussy,  borrow  for  a  few  moments  the 
hippogriff  of  the  brave  knight  Astolpho,  and  bring  it  to  one 
of  these  windows.  I  shall  mount  behind  you,  and  you  will 
take  me  to  my  wife.  You  may  then  continue  your  journey 
to  the  moon,  if  you  like." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Bussy,  "  we  might  do  something 
much  more  simple.  I  might  take  the  hippogriff  to  your 
wife,  and  bring  her  here." 

"  Here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  here." 

"  In  the  Louvre  ? 

"  Even  here,  in  the  Louvre.  Tell  me,  would  you  not 
find  that  much  more  amusing  ? 

"  Oh,  mordieu  !   I  should  say  so." 

"  Would  you  still  be  bored  ?  " 

"  No,  not  I." 

"  You  told  me  you  were  bored,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  Ask  Chicot.  Since  this  morning,  I  have  a  horror  of 
him,  and  proposed  to  fight  him.  The  fellow  was  so  mad 
that  any  one  would  have  died  of  laughter,  yet  I  did  not 
even  smile  ;  but  if  this  continue,  I  think  I  shall  kill  him 
outright,  or  be  killed  by  him,  to  amuse  me." 

"  Peste  !  Do  not  venture  ;  you  know  that  Chicot  is  a 
famous  swordsman.  You  would  be  even  more  bored  in 
your  coffin  than  you  are  here." 
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"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know." 

"  Come,"  said  Bussy,  laughing,  "  would  you  like  to 
have  my  page  ? 

"  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  wonderful  lad." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  I  detest  pages.  The 
king  offered  to  send  for  the  one  of  my  own  that  I  liked  the 
best,  and  I  refused.  Offer  him  to  the  king,  who  is  arrang- 
ing his  household.  When  I  leave  here,  I  shall  do  what 
was  done  at  Chenonceaux  for  the  green  feast, — I  shall  be 
served  by  women  only,  and  I  myself  shall  design  their 
costumes." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  insisted  Bussy,  "  try  him,  at  least." 

"  Bussy,"  said  Saint-Luc,  annoyed,  "it  is  not  kind  of 
you  to  make  fun  of  me  in  this  way." 

"  Let  me  leave  him." 

"  No." 

"  When  I  tell  you  I  know  you  need  him." 

"  No,  no,  no, — a  hundred  times  no  !  " 

"  Holloa,  page,  come  hither  !  " 

"  Mordieu  !  "  cried  Saint-Luc. 

The  page  left  the  window  and  advanced  blushing. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  murmured  Saint-Luc,  stupefied  on  recog- 
nizing Jeanne  in  Bussy's  livery. 

"  Well,"  asked  Bussy,  "  shall  I  send  him  away  ?  " 

"  Xo,  no  !  "  cried  Saint-Luc.  "  Ah,  Bussy,  I  owe  you 
an  eternal  friendship." 

'  Take  care,  Saint-Luc  ;  you  are  not  heard,  but  you 
are  seen." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  latter,  and  after  having  taken 
two  steps  towards  his  wife,  he  moved  back  three. 

In  fact,  M.  de  Nancey,  surprised  at  Saint-Luc's  rather 
too  expressive  pantomime,  was  beginning  to  listen,  when 
a  great  noise  coming  from  the  gallery  aroused  his  attention. 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu !  "  cried  M.  de  Nancey,  "  the  king  is 
quarrelling  with  some  one  it  seems." 

"  I  really  think  so,"  replied  Bussy,  with  affected  un- 
easiness. "  Is  it  perchance  with  the  Due  d'Anjou,  who 
came  with  me  ?  " 

o  h 
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The  captain  of  the  guards  fastened  on  his  sword,  and 
rushed  off  in  the  direction  of  the  gallery  whence  came  the 
sounds  of  a  violent  discussion. 

"  Tell  me  that  I  have  not  managed  well,"  said  Bussy, 
turning  to  Saint-Luc. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  The  king  and  M.  d'Anjou  are  tearing  each  other  to 
pieces  just  at  present,  and  as  it  must  be  a  very  fine  sight, 
I  shall  hasten  thither  not  to  lose  it.  You  take  advantage 
of  the  uproar,  not  to  fly,  as  the  king  would  always  catch 
you,  but  to  put  that  beautiful  page  in  a  place  of  safety ; 
is  it  possible  ? 

"  Yes,  pardieu  !  and  besides  if  it  were  not,  I  should 
make  it  so  ;  but  fortunately  I  am  supposed  to  be  ill,  and 
am  therefore  confined  to  my  chamber." 

"  In  that  case,  adieu,  Saint-Luc.  Madame,  remember 
me  in  your  prayers." 

And  Bussy,  quite  delighted  at  having  played  this  trick 
on  the  king,  left  the  ante-chamber  and  went  to  the  gallery, 
where  Henri  III.,  crimson  with  anger,  was  swearing  to  the 
Due  d'Anjou,  pale  with  rage,  that  in  the  scene  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  Bussy  had  been  the  aggressor. 

"  I  affirm,  sire,"  cried  the  Due  d'Anjou,  "  that  D'Eper- 
non,  Schomberg,  D'O,  Maugiron,  and  Ouelus  were  waiting 
for  him  at  the  Hotel  des  Tournelles." 

"  Who  told  you  so  ?  " 

"  I  saw  them  myself,  with  my  own  eyes." 

"  In  that  darkness  ?  The  night  was  as  black  as  an 
oven." 

"  I  did  not  recognize  them  by  their  faces." 

"  How  then, — by  their  shoulders  ?  " 

"  No,  sire,  by  their  voices." 

"  They  spoke  to  you  ?  " 

"  They  did  more, — they  took  me  for  Bussy,  and 
attacked  me." 

"  You  ?  " 

"  Yes,  me." 

"  And  what  were  you  doing  at  the  Porte  Saint- 
Ant  oine  ?  " 
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"  What  do  you  care  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  know  ;   I  am  curious  to-day." 

''  I  was  going  to  Manasses." 

''  To  Manasses,  a  Jew  ?  " 

''  You  go  to  Ruggieri,  a  poisoner." 

"  I  go  where  I  choose  ;   I  am  the  king." 

"  That  is  no  answer  ;  that  is  arrogance." 

"  Besides,  as  I  said,  Bussy  was  the  aggressor." 

"  Bussy  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  At  Saint-Luc's  ball." 

"  Bussy  provoked  five  men  ?  Come,  come,  Bussy  is 
brave,  but  he  is  not  a  fool." 

"  Par  la  mordieu  !  I  tell  you  I  heard  the  provocation 
myself.  Besides,  he  was  quite  capable  of  it,  since,  in  spite 
of  what  you  say,  he  wounded  Schomberg  in  the  thigh, 
D'Epernon  in  the  arm,  and  nearly  broke  Quelus's  head." 

"  Ah,  really  ?  "  said  the  duke,  "  he  had  not  told  me 
that.     I  must  congratulate  him." 

"  I,"  said  the  king,  "  shall  congratulate  no  one,  but  I 
will  make  an  example  of  this  fighter." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  duke,—"  I  who  am  attacked  by 
your  friends,  not  only  in  Bussy's  person,  but  in  my  own, — 
I  will  know  if  I  am  your  brother,  I  wall  know  if  there  is  in 
France  a  single  person  besides  your  Majesty  who  has  the 
right  to  look  me  in  the  face  and  not  lower  his  eyes  through 
fear  if  not  through  respect." 

At  this  moment,  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  quarrel, 
appeared  Bussy,  elegantly  attired  in  pale  green  with  pink 
bows. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  bowing  before  Henri  III.,  "  accept  my 
most  humble  respects." 

"  Pardieu  !  here  he  is,"  said  Henri. 
'  Your  Majesty,  it  seems,  was  doing  me  the  honor  of 
speaking  of  me  ?  "  asked  Bussy. 

'  Yes,"  answered  the  king  ;  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
vou  ;  in  spite  of  what  I  was  told.  Your  appearance  is 
indicative  of  good  health." 
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"  Sire,  the  loss  of  blood  freshens  the  complexion,"  said 
Bussy,  "  so  mine  ought  to  be  very  fresh  this  evening." 

"  Well,  since  you  have  been  beaten  and  bruised,  com- 
plain, Seigneur  de  Bussy,  and  you  shall  have  justice." 

"  With  your  permission,  sire,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  have 
been  neither  beaten  nor  bruised,  and  I  do  not  complain." 

Henri  remained  stupefied,  and  looked  at  the  Due 
d'Anjou. 

"  Well,  what  were  you  saying  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  said  that  Bussy  had  received  a  sword  wound  in  the 
side." 

"  Is  it  true,  Bussy  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"  Since  your  Majesty's  brother  has  so  stated,  it  must  be 
true,"  said  Bussy  ;  "  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  can  tell 
no  lies." 

"  And  having  a  sword  wound  in  the  side,  you  do  not 
complain  ?  "  said  Henri. 

"  I  would  complain,  sire,  only  if  my  right  hand  were  cut 
off  to  prevent  my  avenging  myself ;  even  then,"  con- 
tinued the  incorrigible  duellist,  "  I  hope  I  would  do  it  with 
my  left  hand." 

"  Insolent !  "  murmured  Henri. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou,  "  you  spoke  of  justice. 
Well,  give  us  justice  ;  we  ask  for  nothing  more.  Order 
an  inquiry,  appoint  the  judges,  that  every  one  may  know 
whence  came  the  ambush,  and  who  prepared  the  assassi- 
nation." 

Henri  reddened. 

"  No,"  he  said  ,"  "  I  prefer  this  time  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  wrong-doers,  and  include  every  one  in  a 
general  pardon.  I  prefer  that  these  bitter  enemies  should 
make  peace,  and  I  am  sorry  that  Schomberg  and  D'Eper- 
non  should  be  kept  at  home  by  their  wounds.  Come, 
M.  d'Anjou,  which  one,  in  your  mind,  was  the  most  violent 
of  all  my  friends  ?  You  can  easily  tell  me,  since  you 
pretend  to  have  seen  them." 

"  Sire,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou,  "  it  was  Ouelus." 

"  Faith  !  yes,"  said  Quelus  ;  "  his  Highness  is  right, 
and  I  do  not  deny  it." 
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"  Then,"  said  Henri,  "  let   M.  de  Bussy  and   M.   de 
Quelus  make  peace  in  the  name  of  all." 
;   "  Oh,  oh  !  "  said  OueTus,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  this, 
sire  ? 

"  It  means  that  you  are  to  embrace,  here,  before  me,  at 
this  instant." 

Quelus  frowned. 

"  Ah,  signor,"  said  Bussy,  turning  towards  Quelus  and 
imitating  the  Italian  gesture  of  a  pantaloon,  "  will  you  not 
do  me  this  favor  ?  " 

The  sally  was  so  unexpected,  and  Bussy  had  made  it 
with  so  much  animation,  that  the  king  himself  began  to 
laugh.     Then  approaching  Quelus  :— 

"  Come,  monsieur,"  he  said,  "  the  king  wishes  it." 

And  he  threw  both  arms  around  his  neck. 

"  I  hope  this  binds  us  to  nothing,"  whispered  Quelus 
to  Bussy. 

"  Be  assured,"  answered  Bussy,  in  the  same  tone, 
"  that  we  shall  soon  meet  again." 

Quelus,  red,  and  with  his  hair  in  disorder,  withdrew, 
furious.  Henri  frowned,  and  Bussy,  still  imitating  the 
pantaloon,  made  a  pirouette,  and  went  out  of  the  gallery. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE    BED-CHAMBER   RECEPTION    OF    KING   HENRI    III. 

After  this  scene,  begun  as  a  tragedy  and  ended  as  a 
comedy,  and  the  noise  of  which  had  spread  through  the 
city  like  an  echo  from  the  Louvre,  the  king,  still  in  an 
angry  mood,  returned  to  his  room,  followed  by  Chicot,  who 
was  asking  for  his  supper. 

"  I  am  not  hungry,"  said  the  king,  crossing  the  thres- 
hold of  his  door. 

"  Very  possible,"  said  Chicot,  "  but  I  am  in  a  rage  and 
must  bite  something,  if  only  a  leg  of  mutton." 

The  king  pretended  not  to  hear.  He  unclasped  his 
cloak,  which  he  laid  on  the  bed,  took  off  his  cap,  fastened 
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to  his  hair  by  long  black  pins,  and  threw  it  on  his  chair  ; 
then  advancing  towards  the  passage  leading  to  Saint- 
Luc's  chamber,  separated  from  his  own  by  a  single 
wall  : — 

"  Wait  here  till  I  return,  jester,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  don't  hurry,  my  son,"  said  Chicot,  "  don't  hurry. 
I  even  wish,"  he  added,  listening  to  Henri's  retreating 
footsteps,  "  that  you  would  give  me  the  time  to  prepare  a 
little  surprise." 

When  he  could  no  longer  hear  the  king's  footsteps,— 

"  Halloa  !  "  he  called,  opening  the  door  of  the  ante- 
chamber. 

A  valet  hastened  to  him. 

"  The  king  has  changed  his  mind,"  he  said  ;  "he 
wishes  a  good  supper  for  himself  and  Saint-Luc.  He 
recommended  the  wine,  above  all  ;  be  quick." 

The  valet  turned  on  his  heel  to  execute  Chicot's  order, 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  king's. 

As  to  Henri,  he  had  gone,  as  we  said,  into  Saint-Luc's 
apartment.  The  latter,  expecting  his  Majesty's  visit,  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  was  having  prayers  read  to  him  by  an  old 
servant  who  had  followed  him  to  the  Louvre  and  been 
imprisoned  with  him.  On  a  gilded  armchair  in  one  corner, 
with  her  head  buried  in  her  hands,  slept  the  page  brought 
by  Bussy. 

The  king  saw  all  this  at  a  glance. 

"  Who  is  that  young  man  ?  "  he  anxiously  asked  Saint- 
Luc. 

"  Did  not  your  Majesty  authorize  me  to  send  for  a 
page  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  replied  Henri  III. 

"  Well,  I  took  advantage  of  the  permission,  sire." 

"  Ah,  ah  !  " 

"  Does  your  Majesty  repent  of  having  granted  me  this 
little  diversion  ?  "  inquired  Saint-Luc. 

"  No,  no,  my  son,  not  at  all  ;  amuse  yourself,  on  the 
contrary.     Well,  how  are  you  ?  " 

"  Sire,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  I  have  a  hot  fever." 

"  In  fact,"  said  the  king,  "  your  face  is  very  red,  my 
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child.     Let  me  feel  your  pulse.     You  know  I  am  some- 
thing of  a  physician." 

Saint-Luc  extended  his  hand  with  visible  ill  humor. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  king,  "  irregular,  agitated." 

"  Oh,  sire  !  "  said  Saint-Luc,  "  I  am  truly  very  ill." 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,"  said  Henri,  "  I  shall  have  you 
attended  by  my  own  physician." 

"  Thank  you,  sire  ;    I  detest  Miron.' 

"  I  will  take  care  of  you  myself." 

"  Sire,  I  would  never  permit — " 

"  I  shall  have  a  bed  prepared  for  you  in  my  room, 
Saint-Luc.  We  will  talk  all  night ;  I  have  a  thousand 
things  to  tell  you." 

"  Ah,"  cried  Saint-Luc,  in  despair,  "  you  say  you  are  a 
physician  ;  you  say  you  are  my  friend,  and  you  want  to 
keep  me  from  sleeping.  Morbleu !  doctor,  you  have  a 
curious  way  of  treating  your  patients  !  Morbleu  !  sire, 
you  have  a  singular  way  of  loving  your  friends." 

"  What !   you  wish  to  remain  alone,  ill  as  you  are  ?  " 

"  Sire,  I  have  my  page,  Jean." 

"  But  he  sleeps." 

"  That  is  the  way  I  like  people  to  watch  me  ;  at  least, 
they  do  not  prevent  me  from  sleeping  myself." 

"  Let  me  at  least  watch  you  with  him  ;  I  shall  only 
speak  to  you  if  you  wake  up." 

"  Sire,  I  am  very  cross  when  I  wake  up,  and  one  must 
be  very  well  accustomed  to  me  to  forgive  all  the  foolish 
things  I  say  when  I  have  just  been  awakened." 
At  least  come  and  see  me  go  to  bed." 
Then  I  shall  be  free  to  come  back  to  my  own  room  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  free." 
Very  well,  but  I  shall  be  a  sad  courtier,  I  warn  you  ; 
I  am  dying  with  sleep." 

"  You  shall  yawn  all  you  like." 

"  What  tyranny,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  when  you  have  all 
your  other  friends  !  " 

"  Ah,  yes,  they  are  in  a  fine  condition  !  Bussy  has 
nicely  treated  them.  Schomberg  has  his  thigh  cut  open  ; 
D'Epemon  has  his  wrist  slashed  like  a  Spanish  sleeve  ; 
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Quelus  is  still  bewildered  by  the  blow  on  his  head  yesterday 
and  the  embrace  of  to-day  ;  there  remains  D'O,  who  bores 
me  to  death,  and  Maugiron,  who  sulks.  Come,  wake  up 
that  lazy  page,  and  slip  on  a  dressing-gown  !  " 

"  Sire,  if  your  Majesty  will  leave  me  !  " 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Respect — " 

"  How  absurd  !  " 

"  Sire,  in  five  minutes  I  shall  be  in  your  Majesty's 
room." 

"  In  five  minutes,  very  well ;  but  no  more, — do  you 
hear  ?  And  during  these  five  minutes  try  to  think  up 
some  good  stories,  that  we  may  laugh  a  little." 

Thereupon  the  king,  who  had  obtained  half  of  what  he 
wanted,  went  out  half  pleased. 

The  door  had  no  sooner  closed  behind  him  than  the 
page  awoke  with  a  start  and  bounded  up. 

"  Ah,  Saint-Luc,"  she  said,  when  the  noise  of  the  foot- 
steps had  died  away,  "  you  are  going  to  leave  me  again  ! 
Mon  Dieu,  how  dreadful !  I  shall  die  of  fright  here.  If 
I  were  to  be  discovered  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Jeanne,"  said  Saint-Luc,  pointing  out  to  her 
the  old  servant,  "  Gaspard,  who  is  here,  will  defend  you 
against  all  indiscretions." 

"  Then  I  might  as  well  go  away,"  said  the  young  wife, 
blushing. 

"  If  you  really  wish  it  Jeanne,"  said  Saint-Luc,  sadly. 
"  I  shall  have  you  accompanied  home,  as  the  order  applies 
only  to  me  ;  but  if  you  are  as  good  as  you  are  beautiful, 
if  you  have  m  your  heart  any  tenderness  for  poor  Saint- 
Luc,  you  will  wait  here  a  while.  I  shall  suffer 
so  much  from  my  head  and  nerves  that  the  king 
will  not  want  so  sad  a  companion,  and  will  send  me  to 
bed." 

Jeanne  lowered  her  eyes. 

"  Go,  then,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  wait ;  but  I  shall  say, 
like  the  king,  do  not  be  long." 

"  Jeanne,  my  dear  Jeanne,  you  are  adorable  !  "  said 
Saint-Luc.     "  Trust  to  me  to  return  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Besides,  I  have  an  idea,  which  1  must  improve  a  little,  and 
which  I  will  tell  you  when  I  return." 

"  An  idea  that  will  restore  your  liberty  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  Then  go  !  " 

"  Gaspard,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  see  that  no  one  enters 
here  ;  then,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  lock  the  door,  and 
bring  me  the  key  in  the  king's  room.  Go  to  the  hotel  and 
tell  them  to  have  no  anxiety  about  Madame  la  Comtesse, 
and  only  return  to-morrow." 

Gaspard  smilingly  promised  to  execute  the  orders,  to 
which  the  young  woman  listened  with  many  blushes. 
Saint-Luc  took  his  wife's  hand,  kissed  it  tenderly,  and  ran 
to  the  king,  who  was  already  getting  impatient. 

Jeanne,  alone  and  trembling,  hid  behind  the  ample 
curtains  of  the  bed,  and  there,  thoughtful,  uneasy,  and 
angry,  she  tried  to  find  some  means  to  come  out  victori- 
ously of  the  strange  position  in  which  she  found  herself. 

When  Saint-Luc  entered  the  king's  room,  he  inhaled 
the  strong  and  voluptuous  perfume  of  the  royal  chamber. 
Henri's  feet  were,  in  fact,  buried  in  flowers,  the  stems  of 
which  had  been  cut,  that  they  might  not  irritate  his 
Majesty's  tender  skin.  Roses,  jessamines,  violets,  wall- 
flowers, in  spite  of  the  season,  formed  a  soft  and  fragrant 
carpet  for  King  Henri  III. 

The  room,  the  ceiling  of  which  had  been  lowered  and 
decorated  with  beautiful  paintings  on  canvas,  was  fur- 
nished, as  we  have  said,  with  two  beds,  one  of  which  was 
so  large  that  although  the  head  was  against  the  wall,  it 
occupied  nearly  one-third  of  the  space. 

This  bed  was  hung  with  gold  and  silk  tapestry  adorned 
with  mythological  figures  representing  the  story  of  Cenea, 
or  Cenis,  sometimes  a  man,  sometimes  a  woman, — a 
metamorphosis  which  did  not  take  place  without  the  most 
fantastic  efforts  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  painter. 
The  top  of  the  bed  was  in  cloth  of  silver  worked  with  gold, 
and  figures  in  silk ;  and  the  royal  arms,  richly  em- 
■  broidered,  were  applied  on  that  portion  of  the  canopy 
which,  being  next  to  the  wall,  formed  the  head  of  the  bed. 
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The  window  curtains  were  of  the  same  tapestry  as  the 
bed  ;  the  lounges  and  armchairs  were  covered  with  the 
same  material  as  that  of  the  bed  and  windows.  From 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling  hung,  suspended  by  a  gold  chain, 
a  silver-gilt  lamp,  in  which  burned  a  species  of  perfumed 
oil  which  spread  a  delicious  odor  as  it  was  consumed.  To 
the  right  of  the  bed  was  a  golden  satyr,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  golden  candelabrum  containing  four  rose-colored 
wax  candles,  also  perfumed.  These  candles,  as  large  as 
tapers,  together  with  the  lamp,  threw  out  enough  light  to 
illumine  the  room  sufficiently. 

The  king,  with  his  bare  feet  resting  on  the  flowers  that 
covered  the  floor,  was  seated  on  a  chair  of  ebony  inlaid 
with  gold.  He  held  on  his  knees  seven  or  eight  very 
young  spaniels,  whose  cold  noses  gently  tickled  his  hands. 
Two  servants  parted  and  curled  his  hair  (tucked  up  like 
that  of  a  woman),  his  moustache  and  scant,  fluffy  beard. 
A  third  covered  the  prince's  face  with  a  thick  coating  of 
rose  cream,  of  a  particular  taste  and  most  delightful  odor. 

Henri  closed  his  eyes  and  allowed  himself  to  be  thus 
handled,  with  the  majesty  of  a  Hindoo  god. 

"  Saint-Luc  !  "  he  said.     "  Where  is  Saint-Luc  ?  " 

Saint-Luc  entered.  Chicot  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
led  him  to  the  king. 

"  Here,"  he  said  to  Henri,  "  here  he  is,  your  friend 
Saint-Luc.  Tell  him  to  clean  himself,  or  rather,  grease 
himself.  If  you  do  not  take  this  indispensable  precau- 
tion, a  dreadful  thing  will  happen  ;  either  he  will  smell 
bad,  compared  to  you  who  smell  so  sweet,  or  you  will 
smell  too  sweet  for  him  who  smells  nothing  at  all.  Quick, 
the  greases  and  combs !  "  added  Chicot,  stretching  himself 
in  a  large  armchair  opposite  the  king.  '"  I  will  try  them, 
too." 

"  Chicot,  Chicot,"  cried  Henri,  "  your  skin  is  too  dry, , 
and  would  absorb  too  great  a  quantity  of  cream, — there 
is  hardly  enough  for  me  ;  and  your  beard  is  so  hard  it  will 
break  my  combs." 

"  My  skin  has  dried  in  campaigning  for  you,  ungrateful ' 
prince  ;   and  if  my  hair  is  stiff,  it  is  because  you  keep  me 
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in  such  an  ill  humor  that  it  always  stands  on  end.  But  if 
vou  refuse  me  cream  for  my  cheeks, — that  is,  for  my 
external  self, — very  well,  my  son,  I  shall  say  no  more." 

Henri  shrugged  his  shoulders  like  a  man  little  disposed 
to  find  amusement  in  his  jester's  wit. 

"  Leave  me,"  he  said  ;  "  you  talk  nonsense."  Then, 
turning  to  Saint-Luc,— 

"  Well,  my  son,"  he  asked,  "  how  is  your  head  ?  " 

Saint-Luc  carried  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  groaned. 

"  Imagine  !  "  continued  Henri,  "  I  saw  Bussy  d'Am- 
boise.  Oh,  monsieur,"  he  said  to  the  hair-dresser,  "  you 
are  burning  me  !  " 

The  hair-dresser  knelt  down. 

"  You  have  seen  Bussy  d'Amboise,  sire  ?  "  said  Saint- 
Luc,  trembling. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  king  ;  "do  you  understand  these 
fools  ?  Five  of  them  attacked  him,  and  let  him  escape. 
I  shall  have  them  broken  on  the  wheel.  If  you  had  been 
there,  Saint-Luc—" 

"  Sire,"  answered  the  young  man,  "  I  would  probably 
not  have  been  more  fortunate  than  my  companions." 

"  Come,  what  are  you  saying  ?  I  would  wager  one 
thousand  crowns  that  you  would  touch  Bussy  ten  times 
to  his  six.  Pardieu  !  we  shall  have  to  see  that  to-morrow. 
Do  you  still  fence,  my  son  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  I  ask  if  you  often  practise  ?  " 

'  Nearly  every  day,  when  I  am  well ;  but  when  I  am 
ill,  sire,  I  am  absolutely  good  for  nothing." 

"  How  many  times  did  you  touch  me  ?  " 

"  We  had  an  even  game,  sire." 

'  Yes,  but  I  fence  better  than  Bussy.  Par  la  mordieu ! 
monsieur,"  said  Henri,  to  his  barber,  "  you  are  pulling  off 
my  moustache." 

The  barber  knelt  down. 

"  Sire,"  said  Saint -Luc,  "  give  me  some  remedy  for 
nausea." 

"  You  must  eat,"  said  the  king. 

"  Oh,  sire,  I  fear  you  are  mistaken." 
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"  No,  I  assure  you." 

"  You  are  right,  Valois,"  said  Chicot  ;  "  and  as  I  have 
great  nausea,  or  am  ill,  I  know  not  which,  I  follow  the 
prescription." 

A  very  singular  noise  was  heard,  like  that  of  the  rapid 
movement  of  a  monkey's  jaws.  The  king  turned  round 
and  saw  Chicot,  who,  after  having  devoured  alone  the 
double  supper  he  had  ordered  in  the  king's  name,  was 
noisily  working  his  mouth  as  he  absorbed  the  contents  of 
a  Japanese  porcelain  cup. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  doing,  Monsieur  Chicot  ?  " 
said  Henri. 

"  Taking  my  cream  internally,"  said  Chicot,  "  since 
you  will  not  allow  me  to  apply  it  externally." 

"  Ah,  traitor  !  "  said  the  king,  turning  his  head  so 
suddenly  that  the  cream-laden  finger  of  the  valet  entered 
his  mouth. 

"  Eat,  my  son,"  said  Chicot,  gravely.  "  I  am  not  so 
tvrannical  as  you.  Externally  or  internally,  I  allow  them 
both." 

"  Monsieur,  you  choke  me,"  said  Henri,  to  the  valet. 

The  valet  knelt  down  as  the  hair-dresser  and  barber 
had  already  done. 

"  Call  my  captain  of  the  guards,"  cried  Henri ;  "  call 
him  instantly  !  " 

"  Why  do  you  want  your  captain  of  the  guards  ?  " 
asked  Chicot,  passing  his  finger  round  the  interior  of  the 
cup,  then  gently  putting  it  between  his  lips. 

"  To  pass  his  sword  through  Chicot's  body,  who,  how- 
ever thin  he  may  be,  will  always  make  a  roast  for  my  dogs." 

Chicot  rose,  and  putting  his  cap  on  one  side  : — 

"  Par  la  mordieu  !  "  he  said.  "  Chicot  to  your  dogs  ! 
a  gentleman  to  your  quadrupeds  ?  Well,  let  him  come, 
your  captain  of  the  guards,  my  son,  and  we  shall  see  ! 

Chicot  drew  his  long  sword,  and  used  it  so  gayly  against 
the  hair-dresser,  the  barber,  and  the  valet,  that  the  king 
could  not  help  laughing. 

"  But  I  am  hungry,"  he  said,  in  a  doleful  voice,  "  and 
the  rascal  has  eaten  up  all  my  supper." 
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"  You  are  capricious,  Henri,"  said  Chicot.  "  I  offered 
to  sit  down  with  you,  and  you  refused.  At  all  events, 
here  is  your  bouillon.  I  am  no  longer  hungry,  and  I  am 
going  to  bed." 

During  this  time,  old  Gaspard  has  brought  the  key  to 
his  master. 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Saint-Luc  ;  "  if  I  remained  standing 
any  longer,  I  should  be  wanting  in  the  respect  I  owe  my 
king,  and  fall  before  him  in  a  nervous  fit.     I  have  a  chill." 

"  Here,  Saint-Luc,"  said  the  king,  handing  the  young 
man  an  armful  of  little  dogs,  "  take  these." 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  To  sleep  with  you  ;  they  will  take  your  illness,  and 
you  will  be  rid  of  it." 

'  Thank  you,  sire,"  said  Saint-Luc,  putting  them  back 
in  their  basket,  "  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  your 
medication." 

"  I  shall  go  and  see  you  to-night,  Saint-Luc,"  said  the 
king. 

"  Oh,  do  not  come,  sire,  I  entreat  you.  You  would 
wake  me  up  suddenly,  and  I  am  told  that  gives  epilepsy." 

Thereupon,  having  saluted  the  king,  he  left  the  room, 
while  Henri  made  him  signs  as  long  as  he  could  see  him. 

Chicot  had  already  disappeared.  The  two  or  three 
persons  who  had  been  present  also  withdrew  in  turn,  and 
there  remained  with  the  king  only  the  valet,  who  covered 
.his  face  with  a  mask  of  fine  linen  coated  with  perfumed 
j  grease.  Holes  for  the  nose,  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth  had 
[  been  left  in  the  mask.  A  cap  of  silk  and  silver  cloth  held 
it  on  the  brow  and  ears. 

The  king's  arms  were  then  put  through  a  slip  of  pink 
satin  lined  with  wadding  and  soft  silk.  He  next  put  on 
gloves  of  such  flexible  skin  that  they  seemed  knitted. 
These  gloves  reached  the  elbows,  and  were  saturated  on 
the  inside  with  perfumed  oil,  which  gave  them  that 
elasticity,  the  cause  of  which  could  not  be  detected  from 
the  outside.  These  mysteries  of  the  royal  toilet  being 
•finished,  they  handed  Henri  his  bouillon  in  a  gold  cup  ; 
but  before  raising  it  to  his  lips,  he  poured  off  half  into 
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another  cup  exactly  similar  to  his  own,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  carried  to  Saint-Luc,  to  wish  him  a  good  night. 

It  was  then  God's  turn  ;  but  as  the  king  was  doubtless 
preoccupied  that  night,  his  Maker  was  rather  lightly 
treated.  Henri  said  but  one  short  prayer,  without  even 
touching  his  sacred  chaplets  ;  then  opening  his  bed, 
warmed  with  benzoin,  cinnamon,  and  coriander,  he  lay 
down. 

When  he  was  comfortably  ensconced  in  his  pillows,  the 
king  ordered  the  flowers,  which  thickened  the  atmosphere, 
to  be  taken  away.  The  windows  were  opened  for  a  few 
seconds  to  renew  this  air  too  saturated  with  carbon,  after 
which  a  great  fire  of  branches  burned  rapidly  in  the  wide 
marble  chimney,  and,  rapid  as  a  meteor,  was  extinguished 
after  having  radiated  a  gentle  heat  throughout  the  whole 
roam.  Then  the  valet  closed  everything,  curtains  and 
portieres,  and  let  in  the  king's  favorite  dog,  Narcissus. 
The  animal  bounded  on  the  king's  bed,  turned  around  for 
an  instant,  then  stretched  himself  across  his  master's 
feet. 

The  rose-colored  tapers  in  the  satyr's  hand  were  now 
blown  out,  the  lamp  was  lowered,  and  the  valet  who 
attended  to  these  duties  softly  left  the  room. 

Already  more  tranquil,  more  nonchalant,  more  forget- 
ful than  the  lazy  monks  of  his  kingdom,  in  their  fat  abbeys, 
the  king  of  France  no  longer  remembered  there  was  a 
France.     He  slept. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  men  who  watched  in  the 
galleries,  and  who,  from  their  different  posts,  could  dis- 
tinguish the  windows  of  King  Henri's  chamber,  saw 
through  the  curtains  the  royal  lamp  gradually  die  out. 
The  silvery  rays  of  the  moon  replaced  on  the  window- 
panes  the  soft  pink  light  that  had  tinged  them.  They 
therefore  thought  that  his  Majesty  slept  better  and 
better. 

At  this  moment  every  noise  was  hushed,  and  one  could 
have  heard  the  most  silent  bat  fly  through  the  dark  corri- 
dors of  the  Louvre. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

HOW,    WITHOUT   APPARENT   CAUSE,    KING   HENRI   WAS 
SUDDENLY    CONVERTED    IN    THE    NIGHT. 

Two  hours  passed  thus.     Suddenly  a  terrible  cry  was 
!  heard.     This  cry  came  from  his  Majesty's  room. 

As  vet,  however,  the  lamp  was  still  extinguished,  the 
silence  was  still  profound,  and  no  sound  was  to  be  heard 
save  this  strange  call  of  the  king's, — for  it  was  the  king 
who  had  cried  out. 

Soon  after  was  heard  the  noise  of  falling  furniture, 
porcelain  breaking  to  pieces,  hurried  footsteps  running 
about  the  room  ;  then  new  cries,  mingled  with  the 
barking  of  dogs.  Almost  immediately  lights  appeared, 
swords  glittered  in  the  galleries,  and  the  heavy  steps  of 
the  sleepy  guards  shook  the  massive  pillars. 

"  To  arms  !  "  cried  all ;  "  to  arms  !  the  king  calls. 
Let  us  go  to  the  king." 

At  the  same  instant  the  captain  of  the  guards,  the 
captain  of  the  Swiss,  the  attendants  of  the  palace,  the 
musketeers  on  duty,  rushed  to  the  royal  chamber,  which 
was  immediately  filled  with  light.  Twenty  torches 
illumined  the  scene. 

Near  an  overturned  chair  were  broken  cups  ;  before 
the  disordered  bed,  the  sheets  and  covers  of  which  were 
scattered  about  the  room,  Henri,  grotesque  and  frightful 
in  his  night  attire,  stood,  with  his  hair  on  end  and  his  eyes 
staring. 

His  right  hand  was  extended,  trembling  like  a  leaf  in 
the  wind  ;  his  left  hand  tightly  grasped  the  handle  of  his 
sword,  which  he  had  mechanically  seized. 

The  dog,  as  agitated  as  his  master,  stood  looking  at  him 
with  his  paws  extended,  and  howled. 

The  king  seemed  mute  with  terror,  and  all  the  spect- 
ators, not  daring  to  break  the  silence,  questioned  each 
other  with  their  eyes,  and  waited  with  the  most  terrible 
anxiety. 
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Then  appeared,  half  dressed  and  enveloped  in  a 
large  cloak,  the  young  queen,  Louise  de  Lorraine,  a 
blond  and  gentle  creature,  who  led  the  life  of  a  saint 
on  earth,  and  who  had  been  awakened  by  her  husband's 
cries. 

"  Sire,"  she  said,  more  trembling  than  all  the  rest, 
"  what  is  the  matter  ?  Mon  Dieu  !  I  heard  your  cries, 
and  I  came." 

"  It — -it — it  is  nothing,"  said  the  king,  without  moving 
his  eyes,  which  seemed  to  be  looking  through  the  air  at 
some  vague  form  invisible  to  all  but  him. 

"  But  your  Majesty  cried  out,"  resumed  the  queen. 
"  Is  your  Majesty  ill  ?  " 

Terror  was  so  visibly  painted  on  Henri's  face  that  it 
began  to  invade  the  others.  They  recoiled,  they  ad- 
vanced, they  devoured  with  their  eyes  the  person  of  the 
king,  to  assure  themselves  that  he  had  not  been  wounded, 
struck  by  lightning,  or  bitten  by  some  reptile. 

"  Oh,  sire,"  cried  the  queen,  "  sire,  in  the  name  of 
heaven,  do  not  leave  us  in  such  anguish.  Do  you  wish 
a  physician  ?  " 

"  A  physician  ?  "  said  Henri,  in  the  same  tone.  "  No 
the  body  is  not  ill, — it  is  the  mind,  it  is  the  soul.  No,  no  ; 
no  physician, — a  confessor  !  " 

They  all  looked  at  each  other  ;  they  examined  the 
floor,  the  doors,  the  curtains,  the  ceiling.  Nowhere  did 
they  find  a  trace  of  the  invisible  object  which  had  so 
greatly  frightened  the  king. 

This  examination  was  made  with  increased  curiosity  ; 
the  mystery  was  becoming  more  complicated, — the  king 
was  calling  for  a  confessor. 

No  sooner  had  this  request  been  made  than  a  messenger 
jumped  on  his  horse  and  a  thousand  sparks  flashed  from 
the  courtyard  of  the  Louvre.  Five  minutes  later  Joseph 
Foulon,  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Sainte-Genevieve,  was 
waked  up,  almost  torn  from  his  bed,  and  hurried  to  the 
king. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  confessor,  the  tumult  ceased, 
silence  was  re-established  ;    every  one  conjectured  and 
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wondered  ;  every  one  hoped  to  guess,  but  all  were  afraid. 
The  king  was  confessing. 

The  next  morning,  very  early,  Henri,  who  was  the  first 
to  rise,  ordered  that  the  gate  of  the  Louvre,  which  had 
only  been  partially  opened  to  admit  the  confessor,  should 
be  closed  again. 

Then  he  sent  for  the  treasurer,  the  wax-chandler,  the 
master  of  ceremonies  ;  he  took  his  prayer-book  bound  in 
black,  read  his  prayers,  interrupted  himself  to  cut  out 
images  of  saints,  and  suddenly  sent  for  all  his  friends. 

At  his  order,  Saint-Luc  was  the  first  one  summoned  ; 
but  Saint-Luc  was  suffering  more  than  ever.  He  was 
languishing,  overpowered  with  fatigue.  His  condition 
was  now  one  of  prostration,  his  sleep  had  degenerated 
into  a  lethargy  which  was  so  profound  that  alone  of  all  the 
inmates  of  the  palace,  and  though  only  separated  from 
the  prince  by  a  thin  wall,  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
scene  of  the  night.  Therefore  he  begged  leave  to  remain 
in  bed  and  read  all  the  prayers  the  king  might  order. 

At  this  deplorable  news,  Henri  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  and  sent  for  his  apothecary. 

Then  he  ordered  that  all  the  scourges  from  the  monas- 
tery of  Sainte-Genevieve  be  brought  to  the  Louvre,  and 
passing,  dressed  in  black,  before  Schomberg  who  was 
lame,  D'Epernon  who  had  his  arm  in  a  sling,  Quelus 
whose  head  still  pained  him,  D'O  and  Maugiron  who 
trembled,  he  gave  them  scourges,  and  ordered  them  to 
strike  one  another  as  hard  as  they  could. 

D'Epernon  observed  that  having  his  right  arm  in  a 
sling,  he  must  be  excepted  from  the  ceremony,  because 
he  could  not  return  the  blows  he  would  receive,  and 
that  would  make  a  discord  in  this  scale  of  flagellation. 
Henri  III.  replied  that  this  would  only  make  his  penance 
all  the  more  agreeable  to  God. 

He  himself  gave  the  example.     He  took  off  his  doublet, 

his  vest,  and  his  shirt,  and  struck  himself  like  a  martyr. 

Chicot  wished  to  laugh  and  jest  as  was  his  custom,  but  a 

i'terrible  look  from  the  king  warned  him  that  it  was  not  the 

right  time  ;  he  took  a  scourge  like  the  others,  only  instead 
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of  striking  himself  he  beat  his  neighbors,  and  when  he 
found  no  one  within  reach,  he  took  the  paint  off  the 
columns  and  woodwork. 

All  this  tumult  gradually  caused  the  king's  countenance 
to  clear  a  little,  though  it  was  visible  that  his  mind  was 
deeply  affected.  All  at  once,  he  left  the  room,  telling  all 
those  present  to  wait  for  him.  As  he  disappeared,  the 
blows  ceased  as  by  magic.  Chicot  alone  continued  to 
strike  D'O  whom  he  hated,  and  D'O  returned  the  blows 
as  well  as  he  could.     It  was  a  duel  with  scourges. 

Henri  had  gone  to  the  queen.  He  presented  her  with 
a  pearl  necklace  worth  twenty-five  thousand  crowns, 
kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  which  he  had  not  done  for  a 
year,  and  begged  her  to  lay  aside  her  royal  ornaments 
and  wear  sackcloth. 

Louise  de  Lorraine,  always  gentle  and  good,  immedi- 
ately  consented,  but  asked  why  her  husband  gave  her  the 
pearl  necklace,  and  made  so  strange  a  request. 

"  For  my  sins,"  replied  Henri. 

This  answer  satisfied  the  queen  ;  for  she,  better  than 
any  one,  knew  the  enormous  number  of  sins  for  which 
Henri  had  to  do  penance.  She  arrayed  herself  as  the  king 
requested,  while  he  returned  to  his  room,  where  she  was 
to  join  him. 

At  the  sight  of  the  monarch,  the  flagellation  began  again, 
D'O  and  Chicot,  who  had  not  ceased,  were  covered  with 
blood.  The  king  complimented  them,  and  called  them 
his  true  and  only  friends.  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  the 
queen  appeared,  with  her  sack  on  her  shoulders. 

Tapers  were  then  distributed  to  the  whole  court,  and 
barefooted,  through  the  horrible  snow  and  sleet,  the  fine 
courtiers,  the  fair  ladies,  the  good  Parisians,  devoted  to 
the  king,  and  to  Notre-Dame,  went  to  Montmartre, 
shivering  at  first,  but  soon  warmed  by  the  furious  blows 
which  Chicot  administered  to  all  those  who  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  within  reach  of  his  discipline. 

D'O  acknowledged  himself  vanquished,  and  took  his 
place  in  the  procession  fifty  feet  from  Chicot. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  dismal  journey  was 
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over,  the  convents  had  received  rich  donations,  the  whole 
court,  had  swollen  feet,  the  backs  of  all  the  courtiers  were 
sore  ;  the  queen  had  appeared  in  public  in  an  enormous 
shirt  of  coarse  linen,  the  king  with  a  chaplet  of  death's 
Is.  There  had  been  tears,  cries,  prayers,  incense, 
hymns. 

The  day,  as  we  see,  had  been  good.  In  fact,  every  one 
had  suffered  from  the  cold  and  from  blows,  though  no  one 
could  guess  why  that  prince  who  had  danced  so  gayly  two 
days  before,  should  now  be  macerating  himself  two  days 
later. 

The  Huguenots,  the  Leaguers,  and  the  libertines  had 
laughed  as  they  watched  the  procession  of  flagellators  go 
by,  saying  deprecatingly  that  the  last  procession  was 
finer  and  more  fervent  ;   that  was  not  true. 

Henri  had  come  home  fasting,  with  long  red  and  blue 
stripes  on  his  shoulders  ;  he  had  not  left  the  queen  during 
the  whole  day,  and  had  taken  advantage  of  all  the 
moments  of  rest,  of  all  the  stations  at  chapels,  to  pro- 
mise her  new  revenues,  and  plan  new  pilgrimages 
with  her. 

As  for  Chicot,  wearied  of  striking,  and  exhausted  by  the 
unusual  exercise  to  which  the  king  condemned  him,  he  had 
escaped  near  the  Porte  Montmartre,  and  with  Brother 
Gorenflot,  that  monk  of  Sainte-Genevieve  who  had 
wanted  to  confess  Bussy,  and  who  was  one  of  his  friends, 
J  he  had  entered  the  garden  of  a  renowned  public-house 
where  he  drank  spiced  wine,  and  ate  a  teal  duck  killed  in 
the  marshes  of  the  Grange B at eliere.  Then,  on  the  return 
of  the  procession,  he  resumed  his  place,  and  went  back  to 
the  Louvre,  scourging  the  penitents  right  and  left,  and 
distributing,  as  he  said  himself,  his  plenary  indulgences. 

When  the  evening  came,  the  king  felt  wearied  after  his 
•  fast,  his  long  walk  barefooted,  and  the  furious  blows  he 
had  given  himself.  He  ordered  a  light  supper,  and  a 
bright  fire  in  his  room,  had  his  shoulders  sponged,  and 
went  in  to  visit  Saint-Luc,  whom  he  found  well  and 
'cheerful. 

The  kinc:  was  ereatlv  chansred  since  the  dav  before  :  all 
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his  thoughts  were  turned  from  the  vanity  of  human 
things  and  tended  towards  penitence  and  death. 

"  Ah,"  he  said  in  the  tone  of  deep  feeling  of  the  man 
wearied  of  life,  "  God  has  done  wisely  to  make  life  so 
bitter." 

"  Why  so,  sire  ?  "  asked  Saint-Luc. 

"  Because  the  man  who  is  wearied  of  this  world,  instead 
of  fearing  death,  longs  for  it." 

"  Pardon  me,  sire,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  but  speak  for 
yourself  ;  I  am  not  longing  for  death." 

"  Listen,  Saint-Luc,"  said  the  king,  shaking  his  head  ; 
"  if  you  did  wisely,  you  would  follow  my  advice, — nay, 
more,  my  example." 

"  Very  willingly,  sire,  if  I  liked  it." 

"  If  I  laid  aside  my  crown,  and  you  left  your  wife,  we 
might  enter  a  cloister  ;  I  have  the  dispensations  from  our 
Holy  Father  the  Pope  ;  to-morrow  we  shall  make  our 
profession  of  faith,  I  shall  call  myself  Brother  Henri." 

"  Pardon  me,  sire,  pardon  me  ;  you  care  very  little  for 
your  crown  that  you  know  too  well,  but  I  care  very  much 
for  my  wife,  whom  I  do  not  yet  know  well  enough  ; 
therefore,  I  refuse." 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  said  Henri,  "  you  are  getting  better,  it 
seems." 

"  Infinitely  better,  sire  ;  my  mind  is  easy  and  my 
heart  joyful,  my  soul  is  most  incredibly  disposed  to 
pleasure  and  happiness." 

"  Poor  Saint-Luc  !  "   said  the  king,  clasping  his  hands. 

"  You  should  have  proposed  that  to  me  yesterday. 
Oh,  yesterday,  I  was  ill,  cross,  and  suffering  ;  I  should 
have  thrown  myself  down  a  well  for  a  trifle.  But  to-night 
everything  is  very  different.  I  have  spent  a  good  night, 
a  charming  day.     Eh  !   mordieu  I   I  live  for  happiness." 

"  You  swear,  Saint-Luc,"  said  the  king. 

"  Did  I  swear,  sire  ?  Very  possibly  ;  but  you  swear 
sometimes  yourself,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  I  have  sworn,  Saint-Luc,  but  I  shall  swear  no  more." 

"  I  do  not  dare  say  that  ;  I  shall  swear  as  little  as 
possible,  that  is  all  I  can  say.     Besides,  God  is  good  and 
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merciful  when  our  sins  are  those  of  the  weakness  of  the 
flesh." 

"  Do  you  think  God  will  pardon  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  speaking  for  you,  sire  ;  I  am  speaking 
for  your  humble  servant.  Peste  !  you,  you  have  sinned 
as  a  king,  while  I  have  sinned  as  a  private  individual. 
I  hope  that  on  the  judgment  day,  the  Lord  will  have  two 
weights  and  two  measures." 

The  king  sighed,  murmured  a  confiteor,  and  beat  his 
breast  at  the  mea  culpa. 

"  Saint-Luc,"  he  said  at  length,  "  will  you  spend  the 
night  in  my  room  ? 

"  That  depends,"  said  Saint-Luc.  "  What  shall  we  do 
in  your  Majesty's  chamber  ?  " 

"  We  shall  light  all  the  lamps,  I  shall  go  to  bed,  and 
you  will  read  the  litanies  of  the  saints  to  me." 
No,  I  thank  you,  sire." 
You  will  not  ?  " 

"  On  no  account." 

'  You  abandon  me,  Saint-Luc, — you  abandon  me  !  " 

"  Xo,  I  do  not  leave  you  ;  on  the  contrary." 

"  Ah,  really  !  " 

"  If  you  wish." 

"  Certainly,  I  wish  it." 

"  But  on  one  condition." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  That  your  Majesty  will  have  tables  prepared,  send  for 
music  and  ladies,  and  faith  !   we  shall  dance." 

"  Saint-Luc,  Saint-Luc  !  "  cried  the  king  in  terror. 

"  Well !  "  said  Saint-Luc,  "  I  feel  gay  to-night.  Will 
you  drink  and  dance,  sire  ?  " 

But   Henri  did  not  reply.     His  mind,   sometimes  so 

lively  and  so  quick,  grew  more  and  more  gloomy,  seeming 

,  to  struggle  against  some  secret  thought  that  weighed  upon 

it  like  a  piece  of  lead  tied  to  the  foot  of  a  bird  that 

would  vainly  try  to  extend  its  wings  in  flight. 

"  Saint-Luc,"  finally  said  the  king,  in  a  funereal  voice, 
"  do  you  sometimes  dream  ?  " 

"  Often,  sire." 
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"  Do  you  beli.eve  in  dreams  ?  " 

"  With  reason." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  dreams  console  for  the  reality.  Now,  last 
night  I  had  a  delightful  dream." 

"  What  was  it  ?  " 

"  I  dreamed  that  my  wife — " 

"  Do  you  still  think  of  your  wife,  Saint-Luc  ?  " 

"  More  than  ever." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  king,  sighing,  and  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven. 

"  I  dreamed,"  continued  Saint-Luc,  "  that  my  wife, 
though  retaining  her  charming  face,— for  she  is  pretty, 
sire — " 

"  Alas  !  yes,"  said  the  king.  "  Eve  was  also  beautiful, 
unhappy  man  ;   and  Eve  ruined  us  all." 

"  So  that  is  the  cause  of  your  spite  ?  But  let  us  return 
to  my  dream,  sire." 

"  I  too  have  dreamed,"  said  the  king. 

"  Now,  my  wife,  though  retaining  her  pretty  face,  had 
taken  the  wings  and  form  of  a  bird,  and  braving  locks 
and  bolts,  she  had  passed  over  the  walls  of  the  Louvre, 
come  to  my  window  with  a  charming  little  cry  that  I 
understood  and  that  said,  '  Open,  Saint-Luc  !  open,  my 
husband  \  '  " 

"  And  you  opened  ?  "  said  the  king,  almost  in  despair. 

"  I  should  think  so  !  "  cried  Saint -Luc,  "  and  with 
alacrity." 

"  Worldly  man  !  " 

"  Worldly,  as  much  as  you  please,  sire." 

"  And  you  woke  up  then  ?  " 

"  No  indeed,  sire  ;  I  took  good  care  for  that ;  the 
dream  was  too  charming." 

"  Then  you  continued  to  dream  " 

"  So  long  as  I  could,  sire." 

"  And  you  hope  to-night — " 

"To  dream  again  ;  therefore,  I  refuse  your  Majesty's 
charming  offer  to  read  prayers  to  you.  If  I  sit  up,  sire, 
I  must  at  least  find  the  equivalent  of  my  dream.     If, 
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as  I  suggested,  your  Majesty  orders  the  tables,  the 
violins — " 

"  Enough.  Saint-Luc,  enough  !  "  said  the  king,  rising. 
"  You  are  going  to  perdition,  and  would  drag  me  with  you 
if  I  remained  here  any  longer.  Adieu,  Saint-Luc,  I  trust 
Heaven  will  send  you,  instead  of  this  tempting  dream, 
some  wholesome  dream  that  will  urge  you  to  share  my 
penance  to-morrow  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls." 

"  I  doubt  it,  sire  ;  and  I  am  even  so  certain  of  it  that 
if  I  have  any  advice  to  give  you,  it  is  to  send  away  this 
very  night  that  libertine  Saint-Luc,  who  has  resolved  to 
die  impenitent." 

"  No,"  said  Henri,  "  no  ;  I  hope  that  before  to-morrow 
grace  will  have  entered  your  heart,  as  it  has  mine.  Good- 
night, Saint-Luc  ;  I  will  pray  for  you." 

"  Good-night,  sire  ;   I  shall  dream  for  you." 

And  Saint-Luc  began  to  sing  the  first  verse  of  a  little 
song  that  the  king  was  in  the  habit  of  singing  in  his 
moments  of  good-humor,  and  which  hastened  his  flight. 
He  closed  the  door  and  returned  to  his  room,  murmuring  : 

"  O  Lord,  my  God  !  your  anger  is  just  and  lawful,  for 
the  world  grows  worse  and  worse." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOW    THE    KING   WAS    AFRAID    OF    HAVING    BEEN    AFRAID, 
AND   HOW   CHICOT  WAS    AFRAID   OF   BEING   AFRAID. 

When  the  king  left  Saint-Luc,  he  found,  in  the  great 
gallery,  the  court  assembled  according  to  his  orders.  - 

He  then  distributed  a  few  favors  to  his  friends.  He 
ordered  D'O,  D'Epernon,  and  Schomberg  to  retire  to  the 
provinces,  threatened  Ouelus  and  Maugiron  with  punish- 
ment if  they  had  any  more  quarrels  with  Bussy,  to  whom 
he  gave  his  hand  to  kiss,  after  which  he  pressed  his  brother 
Erancois  to  his  heart. 

As  for  the  queen,  he  overwhelmed  her  with  attentions 
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to  such  a  degree  that  all  those  present  drew  from  it  a 
more  favorable  augury  for  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
France. 

However,  the  ordinary  hour  for  retiring  drew  near,  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  king  put  off  this  hour  as  long  as 
possible  ;  at  last  the  great  clock  of  the  Louvre  struck  ten. 
Henri  threw  a  long  glance  around  him.  He  seemed  un- 
decided which  one  of  his  friends  he  would  select  to  per- 
form the  duties  that  Saint- Luc  had  just  refused.  Chicot 
watched  him. 

"  See,"  he  said,  with  his  usual  boldness,  "  you  seem  to 
be  looking  very  sweetly  at  me  to-night,  Henri.  Are  you 
by  any  chance  trying  to  get  rid  of  some  fat  abbey  of  ten 
thousand  livres  income  ?  Tudiable  I  what  a  prior  I 
would  make  !     Give,  my  son  !   give  !  "  • 

"  Come  with  me,  Chicot,"  said  the  king.  "  Good- 
night, gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  bed." 

Chicot  turned  to  the  courtiers,  twisted  his  moustache, 
and  with  his  most  gracious  air  : — 

"  Good-night,  gentlemen,"  he  repeated,  imitating 
Henri's  voice  ;   "  good-night,  we  are  going  to  bed." 

The  courtiers  bit  their  lips  ;   the  king  reddened. 

"  I  want  my  barber,"  said  Chicot,  "my  hair-dresser, 
my  valet,  and  above  all  my  cream." 

"  No,"  said  the  king,  "  there  is  no  need  of  all  that 
to-night  ;  we  are  about  to  begin  Lent,  and  I  am  doing 
penance." 

"  I  regret  the  cream,"  said  Chicot. 

The  king  and  the  jester  re-entered  the  room  we  have 
already  seen. 

"  Ah,  Henri,  am  I,  then,  the  favorite,  the  indispensable 
one  ?  I  am  therefore  very  handsome, — handsomer  than 
that  beautiful  Cupid,  Quelus  ?  " 

"  Silence  !  buffoon,"  said  the  king,  "  and  you,  gentle- 
men of  the  toilet,  you  may  go." 

The  valets  obeyed  ;  the  door  was  closed.  Henri  and 
Chicot  remained  alone.  Chicot  looked  at  Henri  with  a- 
sort  of  surprise. 

"Why  do  you  send  them  away  ?  "  asked  the  jester  ; 
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"  they  have  not  yet  greased  us.  Do  you  intend  to  grease 
me  with  your  royal  hand  ?  Well,  that  may  be  as  good  a 
penance  as  any  other." 

Henri  did  not  answer.  Every  one  had  left  the  room, 
and  the  two  kings,  the  fool  and  the  wise  one,  looked  at 
each  other. 

"  Let  us  pray,"  said  Henri. 

"  Thank  you,"  cried  Chicot,  "  that  is  not  amusing. 
If  vou  made  me  come  for  that,  I  prefer  returning  to  the 
bad  company  I  have  left.     Adieu,  my  son,  good-night." 

"  Remain,"  said  the  king. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  said  Chicot,  drawing  himself  up,  "  this  is 
becoming  tyranny.  You  are  a  despot,  a  Phalaris,  a  Dio- 
nysius.  I  am  bored  to  death  here  ;  all  day  long  you  have 
made  me  tear  the  shoulders  of  my  friends  with  a  cow- 
hide, and  now  it  seems  we  are  about  to  begin  again. 
Peste !  let  us  not  try  it,  Henri.  We  are  but  two,  and 
every  blow  tells." 

"  Hush,  miserable  chatterer,"  said  the  king,  "  and 
think  of  repenting." 

"  Now,  there  we  are.  Repent — I  ?  And  of  what  do 
you  wish  me  to  repent  ?  Of  being  jester  to  a  monk  ? 
Confiteor, — I  repent ;  mea  culpa, — it  is  my  fault,  it  is  my 
fault,  it  is  my  very  great  fault !  " 

"  No  sacrilege,  wretch  !   no  sacrilege  !  "  said  the  king. 

"  Ah,"  said  Chicot,  "  I  would  rather  be  shut  up  in  a 
cage  with  lions  and  apes  than  be  locked  up  with  a  mad 
king.     Adieu,  I  am  going." 

The  king  took  the  key  from  the  door. 

"  Henri,"  said  Chicot,  "  you  look  sinister,  and  if  you 

i  do  not  let  me  go  out,  I  shall  call,  I  shall  scream,  I  shall 

break  the  door,  I  shall  smash  the  window.     Now,  now  !  " 

"  Chicot,"  said  the  king,  in  the  most  melancholy  tone. 
"  Chicot,  my  friend,  you  take  advantage  of  my  misery." 

"  Ah,  I  understand,"  said  Chicot,  "  you  are  afraid  to 

be  alone  ;    tyrants  are  that  way.     Build  yourself  twelve 

•  rooms  like  Dionysius,  or  twelve  palaces  like  Tiberius.     In 

the  meanwhile,  take  my  long  sword,  and  let  me  take  the 

scabbard  home." 
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At  the  word  afraid,  Henri's  eyes  flashed  ;  then  with  a 
strange  shudder  he' rose  and  walked  around  the  room. 

There  was  so  much  agitation  in  Henri's  body,  his  face 
was  so  pale,  that  Chicot  began  to  think  him  really  ill ;  and 
after  having  seen  him  walk  around  the  room  three  or  four 
times  in  an  excited  way,  he  said  to  him  : — 

"  Come,  my  son,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Tell  your 
troubles  to  your  friend  Chicot." 

The  king  stopped  before  the  jester  and  looked  at 
him. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  you  are  my  friend,  my  only  friend." 

"  There  is,"  said  Chicot,  "  the  abbey  of  Valencey 
vacant." 

"  Listen,  Chicot,"  said  Henri  ;   "  you  are  discreet." 

"  There  is  also  that  of  Pithiviers,  where  they  make 
such  excellent  lark  pies." 

"  In  spite  of  your  buffooneries,"  said  the  king,  "  you 
are  a  brave  man." 

'  Then  do  not  give  me  an  abbey — give  me  a  regiment." 

"  You  are  even  a  wise  man." 

"  In  that  case,  do  not  give  me  a  regiment — make  me  a 
councillor  !  But  no,  when  I  think  of  it,  I  should  prefer  a 
regiment  or  an  abbey.  I  have  no  wish  to  be  councillor  ; 
for  I  should  always  be  forced  to  be  of  the  king's  opinion." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Chicot ;  the  hour  is  approaching,  the 
terrible  hour." 

"  Ah,  you  are  beginning  again  ?  " 

"  You  will  see,  you  will  hear." 

"  See  what  ?     Hear  what  ?  " 

"  Wait,  and  the  event  will  tell  you  the  things  you  wish 
to  know." 

"  No,  no,  I  shall  not  wait." 

"  Chicot,  are  you  brave  ?  " 

"  I  boast  of  it,  but  I  do  not  prove  my  courage  in  this 
manner,  tudiable !  When  the  monarch  of  France  and 
Poland  screams  at  night  so  as  to  cause  a  scandal  in  the 
Louvre,  I,  wretched  man,  am  on  the  point  of  dishonoring 
your  apartment.  Adieu,  Henri.  Call  your  captain  of 
the  guards,  your  Swiss,  your  servants,  and  let  me  go.     A 
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plague  on  invisible  danger  !     A  plague  on  the  unknown 
peril  !  " 

"  I  command  you  to  remain/'  said  the  king,  with 
authority. 

"  Upon  my  word,  a  nice  master,  who  wishes  to  com- 
mand fright.  I  am  afraid,  I  tell  you ;  I  am  afraid. 
Help  !    fire  !  " 

And  Chicot,  no  doubt  to  be  above  the  danger,  mounted 
on  a  table. 

"  Now,  rascal,"  said  the  king,  "  if  it  is  necessaiy  to 
make  you  hold  your  tongue,  I  shall  tell  you  all." 

"  An,  ah  !  "  said  Chicot,  rubbing  his  hands,  carefully 
descending  from  the  table,  and  drawing  his  enormous 
sword  ;  "  once  I  am  warned,  it  is  all  right.  We  shall  rip 
him  open.  Tell,  my  son,  tell.  It  seems  it  is  some  croco- 
dile, eh  ?  Tudiable  !  my  blade  is  good.  I  use  it  every 
week  to  cut  my  horns,  and  they  are  tough.  You  were 
saying,  Henri,  that  it  is  a  crocodile  ?  " 

And  Chicot  settled  himself  in  a  large  armchair, 
placing  his  naked  sword  between  his  thighs,  and 
winding  his  two  legs  round  the  blade  as  the  two 
serpents,  symbols  of  peace,  are  wound  round  Mercury's 
caduceus. 

'.'  Last  night,"  said  Henri,  "  I  wras  sleeping — " 

"  So  was  I,"  said  Chicot. 

"  Suddenlv,  I  felt  a  breath  pass  over  my  face." 

"  It  was  the  dog,  who  was  hungry,  and  who  licked 
your  grease." 

"  I  half  awoke,  and  felt  my  beard  bristle  with  terror 
under  my  mask." 

"  Ah,  you  make  me  thrill  most  delightfully,"  said 
Chicot,  curling  up  in  the  armchair,  and  leaning  his  chin 
on  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

"  Then,"  said  the  king,  in  a  tone  so  weak  and  trembling 
that  the  words  scarcely  reached  Chicot's  ear,  "  a  voice 
sounded  through  the  room  with  such  a  mournful  vibration 
that  my  whole  brain  was  shaken." 

"  The  voice  of  the  crocodile,  yes.  I  have  read  in  the 
voyages  of  Marco  Polo  that  the  crocodile  has  a  terrible 
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voice  that  imitates  the  wailing  of  infants.     But  be  easy, 
my  son  ;  if  he  come,  we  shall  kill  him." 

"  Listen." 

"  Pardieu  f  I  am  listening,"  said  Chicot,  distending 
himself  like  a  spring  ;  "I  am  as  still  as  a  pole,  and  mute 
as  a  fish." 

Henri  continued  in  a  more  doleful  and  lugubrious  tone  : 

"  Miserable  sinner  !  "  said  the  voice. 

"  Oh  !  "  interrupted  Chicot,  "  the  voice  spoke  ;  then 
it  was  not  a  crocodile." 

"  Miserable  sinner  !  "  said  the  voice.  "  I  am  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  thy  God." 

Chicot  made  a  bound  and  was  again  crouching  on  his 
chair. 

"  The  voice  of  God—"  he  said. 

■'  Ah,  Chicot,"  answered  Henri,  "  it  was  a  frightful 
voice." 

"  Was  it  a  fine  voice  ?  "  asked  Chicot.  "  Was  it  like 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  according  to  Scripture  ?  " 

"  Are  you  there  ?  Do  you  hear  ?  "  continued  the 
voice  "  Do  you  hear,  hardened  sinner  ?  Have  you 
determined  to  persevere  in  your  iniquities  ?  " 

"  Ah,  really,  really,  really,"  said  Chicot  ;  "  but  the 
voice  of  God  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  people,  it 
seems  to  me." 

"  Then,"  resumed  the  king,  "  followed  a  thousand 
other  reproaches,  which,  I  assure  you,  Chicot,  were  very 
painful  to  me." 

"  Continue,  my  son,  continue,"  said  Chicot  ;  "  tell  me 
all  that  the  voice  said,  that  I  may  know  if  God  was  well 
informed." 

"  Impious  wretch  !  If  you  doubt,  I  shall  have  you 
chastised." 

"  I,"  said  Chicot,  "  I  do  not  doubt.     I  am  only  sur- 
prised that  God  should  have  waited  so  long  before  making 
these  reproaches.     He  has  become  very  patient  since  the 
flood.     So,  my  son,  you  have  had  a  dreadful  fright,"  con-  ' 
tinued  Chicot. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  said  Henri. 
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"  I  am  not  surprised." 

"  The  cold  perspiration  ran  on  my  forehead,  and  the 
marrow  was  frozen  in  the  depths  of  my  bones." 

"As  in  Jeremiah's  lamentations  :  it  is  very  natural. 
Upon  my  word  as  a  gentleman,  I  do  not  know  what  I 
would  have  done  in  your  place.     And  then  you  called  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  they  came  ? 

"  Yes." 

"  And  searched  everywhere  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Xo  God  ?  " 

"  All  had  vanished." 

"  Save  the  king.     That  is  truly  frightful." 

"  So  frightful  that  I  called  my  confessor." 

"  Ah,  and  he  came  ?  " 

"  At  once." 

"  Now,  let  us  see.  Be  frank,  my  son  ;  tell  the  truth 
for  once.  What  did  your  confessor  think  of  this  revela- 
tion ?  " 

"  He  shuddered." 

"  I  should  think  so." 

"  He  crossed  himself,  and  ordered  me  to  repent  as  God 
had  directed." 

"  Very  well ;  there  is  no  harm  in  repenting.  But  what 
did  he  say  of  the  vision  itself,  or  rather  of  the  audition  ?  " 

"  That  it  was  providential,  a  miracle  ;  that  I  must 
think  of  saving  the  country.     Therefore  this  morning — " 

"  What  did  you  do  this  morning,  my  son  ? 

"  I  gave  one  hundred  thousand  livres  to  the  Jesuits." 

"  Very  well." 
I  lacerated  with  a  scourge  my  skin  and  that  of  the 
young  courtiers." 

"  Very  good  ;  but  what  then  ?  " 

"  What  then  ?  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Chicot  ?  I 
am  not  speaking  to  the  jester,  but  to  the  man  of  sense,  to 
my  friend." 

"  Ah,  sire  !  "  said  Chicot,  seriously,  "  I  think  your 
Majesty  has  had  the  nightmare." 
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"  You  think  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  tliink  it  was  a  dream  which  will  not  be  repeated 
unless  your  Majesty  thinks  too  much  about  it/1 

"  A  dream  ?  "  said  Henri,  shaking  his  head.  "  No, 
no  !     I  was  awake,  I  assure  you,  Chicot." 

"  You  were  asleep,  Henri." 

"  I  was  so  little  asleep  that  my  eyes  were  wide  open." 

"  I  sleep  like  that." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  saw  with  my  eyes,  which  is  not  the  case 
when  we  sleep." 

"  And  what  did  you  see  ?  " 

"  I  saw  the  moon  shining  through  my  windows.  I 
looked  at  the  bright  amethyst  in  the  hilt  of  my  sword, 
which  lay  in  that  same  chair  where  you  are." 

"  What  had  become  of  the  lamp  ?  " 

"  It  had  gone  out." 

"  A  dream,  my  son  ;   it  was  but  a  dream  !  " 

"  Wiry  will  you  not  believe,  Chicot  ?     Have  you  never  I 
heard  that  God  speaks  to  kings  when  he  wishes  to  make 
some  great  change  on  earth  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  speaks  to  them,  but  so  low  that  they  never 
hear  him." 

"  But  what  makes  you  so  incredulous  ?  " 

"  The  fact  of  your  having  heard  so  well." 

"  Well,  do  you  understand  why  I  made  you  stay  ? 
said  the  king. 

"  Parbleu  I  ";  answered  Chicot. 
That  you  may  hear  the  voice  yourself  !  " 

"  So  that  if  I  repeat  what  I  hear  it  may  be  thought 
that  I  utter  some  buffoonery.  Chicot  is  so  insig- 
nificant, so  unimportant,  so  mad,  that  if  he  should 
tell  it  no  one  will  believe  it.  Not  badly  played,  my 
son  !  " 

"  Why  should  you  not  believe,  my  friend,"  said  the 
king,  "  that  I  confide  this  secret  to  vour  well-known 
fidelity  ?  " 

"  Ah,  do  not  lie,  Henri  !      If  the  voice  come,  it  will  < 
reproach  you  with  that  falsehood,  and  your  other  iniquities 
are  sufficiently  numerous.     No  matter,  I  accept  the  task. 
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I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ;  he  may 
perhaps  say  something  for  me." 

"  What  must  be  done  ?  " 

"  You  must  go  to  bed,  my  son." 

"  But  if,  on  the  contrary — " 

••  Xo  '  it's.'  " 

"  But—" 

"  Do  you  fancy,  perchance,  that  by  remaining  up  you 
might  prevent  the  voice  of  God  from  speaking  ?  A  king 
surpasses  other  men  only  by  the  height  of  his  crown  ;  and 
when  he  is  bareheaded,  believe  me,  Henri,  he  is  of  the 
same  size,  and  sometimes  a  little  smaller  than  other  men." 

"  Well,  then,  you  remain  ?  "  said  the  king. 

"  Yes." 

"  Then,  I  am  going  to  bed." 

"  Good  !  " 

"  But  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  Surely  not." 

"  I  shall  only  remove  my  doublet." 

"  Do  as  you  please." 

"  I  shall  keep  on  my  hose." 

"  The  precaution  is  good." 

"  What  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  shall  remain  where  I  am." 

"  And  you  will  not  sleep  ?  " 

"  As  for  that,  I  cannot  promise.     Sleep  is  like  fear,  my 
son, — a  thing  independent  of  our  will." 
You  will  at  least  do  what  you  can." 

"  I  shall  pinch  myself,  if  necessary  ;  besides,  the  voice 
will  awaken  me." 

"  Do  not  jest  with  the  voice  !  "  said  Henri,  who  had 
already  one  leg  in  bed  and  drew  it  out. 

"  Come,"  said  Chicot,  "  must  I  put  you  to  bed  ?  " 

The  king  sighed,  and  having  anxiously  examined  all 
the  corners  of  the  room,  he  glided  tremblingly  between 
his  sheets. 

"  Now,"  said  Chicot,  "  it  is  my  turn." 
He  settled  himself  in  the  armchair,  arranging  pillows 
and  cushions  around  him. 
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"  How  do  you  feel,  sire  ?  " 
"  Quite  well,"  said  the  king  ;   "  and  you  ?  " 
"  Very  well.     Good-night,  Henri." 
"  Good-night,  Chicot ;   do  not  go  to  sleep." 
"  Peste  !    I  should  think  not,"  said   Chicot,   yawning 
enough  to  break  his  jaws.     Both  closed  their  eyes, — the 
king  to  pretend  that  he  slept,  Chicot  to  sleep  in  reality. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HOW   THE   VOICE   OF  THE   LORD    MADE    A   MISTAKE   AND 
SPOKE    TO    CHICOT,    THINKING    HE   WAS   THE    KING. 

The  king  and  Chicot  remained  motionless  and  silent  for 
the  space  of  ten  minutes.  All  at  once  the  king  started  and 
sat  up  in  bed.  At  this  noise  and  motion,  which  inter- 
rupted that  delightful  drowsiness  which  precedes  sleep, 
Chicot  did  the  same.  They  both  looked  at  each  other 
with  flashing  eyes. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Chicot,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  The  breath  !  "  said  the  king,  in  a  still  lower  voice  ; 
"  the  breath  !  " 

At  the  same  moment  one  of  the  tapers  held  by  the 
golden  satyr  went  out,  then  a  second,  then  a  third,  then 
finally  the  last. 

"  Oh,  oh,"  said  Chicot,  "  what  a  breath  !  " 

Chicot  had  hardly  uttered  the  last  of  these  syllables 
when  the  lamp  was  extinguished  in  turn,  and  the  last 
gleams  of  the  dying  fire  alone  lighted  the  room. 

"  Attention  !  "  said  Chicot,  standing  up. 

"  He  will  speak  !  "  said  the  king,  crouching  in  his  bed  ; 
"  he  will  speak  !  " 

"  Well,  listen  !  "  said  Chicot. 

At  that  moment  was  heard  a  hollow  voice,  coming  at 
intervals  from  the  recess  behind  the  bed, — 

"  Hardened  sinner,  are  you  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  O  Lord !  "  said  Henri,  with  chattering  teeth. 
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"  Oh,  oh  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  that  is  a  very  hoarse  voice 
to  come  from  Heaven.     No  matter,  it  is  gruesome." 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ?  "  said  the  voice. 

"  Yes,  Lord,  and  I  am  bowed  under  thy  wrath." 

"  Do  you  believe,"  continued  the  voice,  "  that  you 
obeyed  me  by  all  the  exterior  mummeries  you  performed 
to-day,  when  your  heart  was  not  really  touched  to  its 
depths  ?  " 

"  Well  said  !  "  cried  Chicot  ;  "  well  hit  !  " 

The  king's  hands  shook,  as  he  clasped  them.  Chicot 
softly  approached  him. 

"  Well,"  murmured  Henri,  "  well,  do  you  believe  now, 
you  wretch  ? 

"  Wait,"  said  Chicot. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Silence  !  Listen  !  Slip  gently  out  of  bed,  and  let  me 
get  in  your  place." 

"  Why  so?  " 

"  That  the  anger  of  the  Lord  may  first  fall  upon  me." 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  spare  me  for  that  reason  ? 

"  Let  us  try ;  "  and  with  affectionate  firmness 
he  gently  pushed  the  king  out  of  bed,  and  took  his 
place. 

"  Now,  Henri,"  he  said,  "  go  to  my  chair,  and  leave  all 
to  me." 

Henri  obeyed  ;   he  was  beginning  to  guess. 

"  You  do  not  reply,"  resumed  the  voice  ;  "a  proof 
that  you  are  hardened  in  sin." 

"  Oh,  pardon  me,  pardon  me,  O  Lord  !  "  said  Chicot, 
imitating  the  king's  nasal  tones.  Then  leaning  towards 
Henri,  he  said, — 

It  is  strange  !      Do  you  observe,  my  son,  the  good 
Lord  doesn't  recognize  Chicot  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Henri.     "  What  can  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Wait,  wait,  and  you  will  see  much  more." 

"  Wretch  !  "  said  the  voice. 

"  Yes,  Lord,  yes,"  said  Chicot,  "  I  am  a  hardened 
sinner,  a  dreadful  sinner." 

"  Then  acknowledge  your  crimes,  and  repent." 
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"  I  acknowledge  to  have  been  a  great  traitor  to  my 
cousin  Conde,  whose  wife  I  seduced,  and  I  repent." 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?  "  murmured  the  king.  '.'  Will 
you  hush  ?     All  that  was  so  long  ago." 

"  Ah,  really  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  let  us  pass  to  something 
else." 

"  Speak  !  "  said  the  voice. 

"  I  acknowledge,"  continued  the  false  Henri,  "  to  have 
been  a  great  rogue  to  the  Poles,  who  had  elected  me  king, 
and  whom  I  abandoned  one  night,  carrying  away  all  the 
crown  jewels,  and  I  repent." 

"  Ah,  rascal !  "  said  Henri,  "  why  do  you  recall  that  ? 
It  is  forgotten." 

"  I  must  continue  to  deceive  him,"  continued  Chicot ; 
"  leave  me  alone." 

"  Speak  !  "  said  the  voice. 

"  I  acknowledge,"  said  Chicot,  "  having  stolen  the 
throne  of  France  from  my  brother  D'Alencon,  to  whom 
it  belonged  by  right,  since  I  had  formally  renounced  it  on 
accepting  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  I  repent." 

"  Villain  !  "  said  the  king. 

"  That  is  not  all,"  said  the  voice. 

"  I  acknowledge  having  combined  with  my  good 
mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  to  drive  out  of  France  my 
brother-in-law,  the  King  of  Navarre,  after  having  de- 
stroyed all  his  friends,  and  my  sister,  Queen  Marguerite, 
after  having  destroyed  all  her  lovers,  for  which  I  sincerely 
repent." 

"  Ah,  knave  that  you  are  !  "  murmured  the  king, 
gnashing  his  teeth  in  anger. 

"  Sire,  let  us  not  offend  God  by  endeavoring  to  con- 
ceal what  he  knows  as  well  as  we  do." 

"  Leave  politics  aside,"  pursued  the  voice. 

"  Ah,  here  we  are  !  "  said  Chicot,  in  a  most  lamentable 
tone.     "  You  mean  my  morals,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  the  voice. 

"  It  is  true,  O  God  !  "  said  Chicot,  still  speaking  in  the' 
king's  name,  "  that  I  am  very  effeminate,  lazy,  idle, 
stupid,  and  hypocritical." 
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"  That  is  true,"  said  the  voice,  in  sepulchral  tones. 

"  I  have  ill-treated  women, — my  wife  most  par- 
ticularly ;   so  worthy  a  woman." 

"  Man  should  love  his  wife  like  himself,  and  prefer  her 
to  all  things,"  said  the  furious  voice. 

"  Ah,"  cried  Chicot,  in  a  despairing  tone,  "  then  I  have 
greatly  sinned  ! 

"  And  you  have  caused  others  to  sin  by  your 
example." 

"  That  is  true, — most  true  !  " 

"  You  have  almost  condemned  that  poor  Saint-Luc  to 
eternal  damnation." 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  are  you  quite  sure,  O  Lord  ! 
that  he  is  not  altogether  damned  ?  " 

"  No,  but  that  might  happen  to  him,  and  to  you  also, 
if  you  do  not  send  him  back  to  his  family  to-morrow 
morning  at  the  latest." 

"  Ah,  ah  !  "  said  Chicot  to  the  king,  "  the  voice  seems 
to  be  friendly  to  the  house  of  Cosse." 

"  And  if  you  do  not  make  him  a  duke,  and  his  wife  a 
duchess,"  continued  the  voice,  "  as  a  reward  for  her  days 
of  premature  widowhood — " 

"  And  if  I  do  not  obey  ?  "  said  Chicot,  showing  a  slight 
resistance  in  his  voice. 

"  If  you  do  not  obey,"  resumed  the  voice,  rising  to 
dreadful  proportions,  "  you  will  cook  for  eternity  in  the 
vast  caldron  in  which  Sardanapalus,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  the  Marechal  de  Retz  are  already  cooking  while  await- 
ing your  company." 

Henri  groaned.  At  this  threat  his  terror  became 
greater  than  ever. 

"  Peste  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  do  you  observe,  Henri,  how 
much  Heaven  is  interested  in  M.  de  Saint-Luc  ?  The 
devil  take  me  !  but  we  might  say  that  he  has  the  good 
Lord  in  his  sleeve." 

But  Henri  did  not  hear  Chicot's  buffooneries,  or  if  he 
did,  they  failed  to  reassure  him. 

"I  am  lost  !  "  he  cried,  wildly  ;  "I  am  lost !  This 
voice  from  on  high  will  cause  my  death." 
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"  Voice  from  on  high  !  "  said  Chicot.  "  Ah,  this  time 
you  are  mistaken.     It  is  a  voice  from  the  side." 

"  How  !   voice  from  the  side  ?  "  asked  Henri. 

"  Yes,  can  you  not  hear,  my  son,  that  the  voice  comes 
from  that  wall  ?  Henri,  the  good  Lord  lodges  in  thf 
Louvre.  Probably,  like  the  good  Emperor  Charles  V.,  he 
passes  through  France  on  his  way  to  hell." 

"  Atheist !   blasphemer  !  " 

"It  is  honorable  for  you,  Henri ;  therefore  I  con- 
gratulate you.  But  you  seem  to  appreciate  the  honoi 
but  little.  What !  the  Lord  is  in  the  Louvre,  he  is  onlj 
separated  from  you  by  the  thickness  of  a  wall,  and  you  dc 
not  go  and  make  him  a  visit  ?  Come,  Valois,  I  do  nol 
recognize  you  there,  and  you  are  not  polite." 

At  that  moment  a  stick  hidden  in  the  ashes  of  the 
hearth  took  fire,  and  the  flame  that  lit  up  the  room  showed 
Chicot's  face. 

This  face  wore  such  an  expression  of  amusement  and 
mockery  that  the  king  was  surprised. 

"  What  !  "  he  said,  "  you  have  the  heart  to  laugh  ! 
you  dare — " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  dare  ;  and  you  will  dare  yourself,  in  a 
moment.  Reason  with  yourself,  my  son,  and  do  as  I  tell 
you." 

"  I  must  go  and  see — " 

"If  the  good  Lord  be  not  really  in  the  next  room." 

"  But  if  the  voice  speak  again  ?  " 

"  Am  I  not  here  to  answer  ?  It  is  even  better  that  I 
should  be  here,  and  continue  speaking  in  your  name  ; 
that  will  allow  the  voice  that  takes  me  for  you  to  believe 
that  you  are  still  here,  and  that  divine  voice  is  most 
wonderfully  credulous  not  to  know  better.  What  ! 
I  have  been  braying  here  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  I  have  not  been  recognized  !     That  is  not  clever." 

Henri  frowned  ;  Chicot  had  said  so  much  that  even  his 
great  faith  had  been  shaken. 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  Chicot,"  he  said,  "  and  I  havef 
a  great  mind  to — " 

"  Go  !  "  said  Chicot,  pushing  him. 
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Henri  softly  opened  the  door  of  the  corridor  leading  to 
the  next  room,  which  was,  as  we  remember,  formerly- 
inhabited  by  Charles  IX.'s  nurse,  and  was  now  occupied 
by  Saint-Luc  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  taken  four  steps  in  the 
corridor  when  he  heard  the  voice  increase  its  reproaches, 
and  Chicot  whining  most  piteously  in  reply. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  voice,  "  you  are  as  changeable  as 
a  woman,  as  self-indulgent  as  a  Sybarite,  as  corrupt  as  a 
heathen." 

"  Ah,"  whined  Chicot,  "  is  it  my  fault,  mon  Dieu,  if  I 
have  such  a  soft  skin,  such  white  hands,  such  a  fine  nose, 
sucli  a  changeable  mind  ?  But  all  is  over,  mon  Dieu, 
from  this  day.  I  shall  wear  only  coarse  shirts.  I  shall 
bury  myself  in  dung,  like  Job." 

In  the  meantime,  Henri  advanced  along  the  corridor, 
observing  with  admiration  that  as  Chicot's  voice  grew 
fainter,  that  of  his  interlocutor  grew  stronger,  and  that 
the  voice  really  seemed  to  proceed  from  Saint-Luc's 
room. 

He  was  about  to  knock  at  the  door  when  he  perceived 
a  ray  of  light  filtering  through  the  carved  keyhole.  He 
stooped  down  and  looked  through.  Henri,  who  was  very 
pale,  suddenly  grew  red  with  anger,  raised  his  eyes  the 
better  to  see  that  for  which  he  could  not  credit  his  senses. 

"  Par  la  mordieu  !  "  he  murmured,  "  is  it  possible  that 
any  one  has  dared  to  play  me  such  a  trick  ?  " 

This  is  what  he  saw  through  the  keyhole.      In  one 
corner  of   the   room   stood   Saint-Luc,    arrayed  in   silk 
trousers  and  a  dressing-gown,  roaring  through  a  tube  the 
threatening  words  which  the  king  had  taken  for  menaces 
from  Heaven  ;    and  beside  him,  leaning  on  his  shoulder, 
clad  in  a  diaphanous  white  garment,  was  a  young  woman, 
who  every  now  and  then  snatched  the  tube  from  his  hand, 
and  changing  her  voice,  shouted  through  it  all  the  non- 
sense prompted  by  her  laughing  eyes.     Every  speech  was 
followed  by  stifled  bursts  of  laughter,   because  Chicot 
,  wept  and  lamented  himself  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
king  might  have  believed  he  heard  his  own  self  weeping 
and  complaining,  so  perfect  was  Chicot's  imitation. 
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"  Jeanne  de  Cosse  in  Saint-Luc's  room  !  A  hole  in  the 
wall !  Such  a  trick  on  me  !  "  muttered  Henri.  "  Oh, 
the  wretches  !     They  will  pay  for  this  !  " 

And  after  a  more  insulting  phrase  spoken  through  the 
tube  by  Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  Henri  moved  back  one 
step,  and  with  a  very  vigorous  kick  for  so  effeminate  a 
man,  he  burst  open  the  door,  the  hinges  and  lock  of  which 
were  half  broken. 

Jeanne,  half-undressed,  gave  one  shriek,  and  hid  her-i 
self  behind  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  which  she  wrapped 
round  herself. 

Saint-Luc,  pale  with  terror,  and  holding  the  tube  in  his 
hand,  dropped  on  his  knees  before  the  king,  who  was  pale 
with  anger. 

"  Ah,"  cried  Chicot  from  the  royal  chamber,  "  ah, 
mercy !  Holy  Virgin  !  Saints  in  heaven !  I  am 
dying  !  " 

But  in  the  next  room,  none  of  the  actors  of  the  bur- 
lesque scene  we  have  just  described  had  yet  found  the 
strength  to  speak,  the  situation  having  so  quickly  become 
tragic. 

Henri  broke  the  silence  with  one  word  and  gesture. 

"  Go  !  "  he  said,  pointing  to  the  door. 

Then  yielding  to  a  movement  of  rage,  unworthy  of  a 
king,  he  snatched  the  tube  from  Saint-Luc's  hand  and 
raised  it  as  if  to  strike  ;  but  Saint-Luc  jumped  up  as  if 
moved  by  a  spring. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  "  I  am  a  gentleman  ;  you  only  have 
the  right  to  strike  my  head." 

Henri  dashed  the  tube  violently  to  the  ground.  Some 
one  picked  it  up.  It  was  Chicot,  who,  having  heard  the 
noise  of  the  broken  door,  and  judging  that  the  presence  of 
a  mediator  would  not  be  useless,  had  rushed  upon  the 
scene. 

He  left  Saint-Luc  and  Henri  to  settle  the  matter  as 
they  chose,  and  went  to  the  curtain  behind  which  he  sus- 
pected some  one  was  concealed.  He  drew  out  poor 
Jeanne,  all  trembling. 

"  Well,  well !  "  he  said,  "  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  fall. 
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\ou  send  them  away,  Henri  ?  "  questioning  the  king  with 
a  look. 

"  Yes,"  said  Henri. 

"  Then  I  shall  be  the  avenging  angel."  And  throwing 
himself  between  the  king  and  Saint-Luc,  he  waved  the 
tube  like  a  flaming  sword  over  the  heads  of  the  guilty 
couple,  saying, — 

"  This  is  my  paradise  which  you  have  lost  by  your 
disobedience.     I  forbid  you  to  return  to  it." 

Then  leaning  towards  Saint-Luc,  who  had  his  arm 
around  his  wife  to  protect  her  from  the  king's  anger  if 
need  be,  he  whispered, — 

"If  you  have  a  good  horse,  kill  it,  but  be  twenty 
leagues  from  here  by  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  X. 

HOW   BUSSY  WENT  IN   SEARCH   OF   HIS   DREAM,    WHICH 
HE   BELIEVED  TO   BE   A   REALITY. 

Bussy  went  home  with  the  Due  d'Anjou,  both  being  in  a 
dream, — the  duke  because  he  feared  the  consequences  of 
the  act  to  which  he  had  been  in  a  measure  forced  by 
Bussy  ;  Bussy  because  the  events  of  the  preceding  night 
occupied  him  above  everything. 

"  Well,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  reached  his  house, 
after  bestowing  many  compliments  on  the  duke  for  the 
energy  displayed  by  the  latter,  "  well,  I  am  certain  of 
having  been  attacked,  of  having  fought,  of  having  been 
wounded  ;  I  even  feel  the  wound,  which  is  very  painful. 
Now,  while  I  fought  I  could  see,  as  I  see  before  me,  the 
..Croix  des  Petits-Champs  ;  I  could  see  the  wall  of  the 
Hotel  des  Tournelles,  and  the  battlemented  towers  of  the 
Bastille.  It  was  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  a  little 
■  forward  of  the  Hotel  des  Tournelles,  between  the  Rue 
Sainte-Cathei  ine  and  the  Rue  Saint-Paul,  that  I  was 
attacked,  since  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
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Antoine  to  get  the  Queen  of  Navarre's  letter.  I  was 
attacked  there,  near  a  door  with  a  barbican,  througt 
which,  after  the  door  was  closed,  I  saw  Quelus,  whose 
cheeks  were  so  pale  and  whose  eyes  were  so  bright.  I  was 
in  an  alley  ;  at  the  end  of  the  alley  was  a  staircase.  ] 
felt  the  first  step,  since  I  stumbled  against  it.  Then  1 
fainted  ;  then  my  dream  began  ;  then  I  found  myself  in 
a  very  cold  wind,  lying  near  the  moat  of  the  Temple, 
between  a  monk,  a  butcher,  and  an  old  woman.  Now 
why  do  my  other  dreams  fade  so  quickly  and  so  com- 
pletely from  my  memory,  whereas  this  one  becomes  mor« 
and  more  vivid  as  time  goes  by.  Ah,"  said  Bussy,  "  thai 
is  the  mystery  !  " 

He  stopped  before  the  door  of  his  hdtel  which  he  had  jus! 
reached,  and  leaning  against  the  wall,  he  closed  his  eyes. 

"  Morbleu  !  "  he  said,  "it  is  impossible  that  a  dream 
should  have  left  so  vivid  an  impression  on  my  mind.  ] 
see  the  room  with  its  figured  tapestry,  I  see  the  painted 
ceiling,  I  see  my  carved  oak  bedstead  with  the  white  and 
gold  damask  curtains  ;  I  see  the  portrait,  I  see  the  golden 
haired  lady  (I  am  less  certain  that  the  woman  and  the 
portrait  are  not  the  same  thing) ;  finally,  I  can  see  the 
cheerful  and  kindly  face  of  the  young  physician  who  was 
conducted  blindfolded  to  my  bedside.  Surely,  I  have 
enough  indications.  Let  us  recapitulate  ;  a  tapestry,  a 
ceiling,  a  carved  bedstead,  white  and  gold  damask  cur- 
tains, a  portrait,  a  woman,  and  a  doctor.  Come,  come, 
I  must  set  out  in  search  of  all  this  ;  and  unless  I  am  the 
greatest  of  fools,  I  must  find  them  all.  And  to  begin  the 
work,"  continued  Bussy,  "  I  must  get  a  costume  more 
suitable  for  a  night  wanderer,  and  then  to  the  Bastille  !  " 

In  virtue  of  this  resolution,  rather  unreasonable  on  the 
part  of  a  man,  who.,  after  having  been  nearly  assassinated 
in  one  place,  returns  the  next  day,  at  almost  the  same, 
hour,  to  explore  this  same  spot.  Bussy  entered  his  house, 
had  the  bandage  of  his  wound  rearranged  by  a  valet  who 
had  some  knowledge  of  surgery,  put  on  long  boots  which 
reached  far  above  his  knees,  took  his  strongest  sword, 
wrapped  himself  up  in  his  cloak,  entered  his  litter,  had 
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himself  conveyed  to  the  end  of  the  Rue  du  Roi  de  Sicile, 
got  out,  ordered  his  servants  to  wait  for  him,  and  walking 
down  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  reached  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  at  night  ;  the  curfew  had 
rung  ;  Paris  seemed  deserted.  Thanks  to  the  milder 
(temperature  and  a  little  sunshine,  the  puddles  of  icy 
water  and  the  muddy  holes  transformed  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille  into  a  space  abounding  in  lakes  and  precipices 
which  the  pathway  of  which  we  have  spoken  surrounded 
I  like  a  causeway. 

Bussy  looked  about  him.  He  examined  the  place 
where  his  horse  had  fallen,  and  thought  he  had  found  it  ; 
he  made  the  same  motions  of  attack  and  retreat,  which 
.he  remembered  ;  he  went  to  the  wall,  and  examined 
every  door  to  rind  the  angle  against  which  he  had  leaned 
and  the  wicket  through  which  he  had  looked  at  Quelus 
;  But  all  the  doors  had  an  angle  and  nearly  all  had  a  wicket ; 
•  there  was  an  alley  behind  all  the  doors.  Through  a 
:  circumstance  which  will  seem  less  extraordinary  when 
we  think  that  at  this  period  concierges  were  practically 
; unknown,  three  fourths  of  the  doors  had  alleys. 

"  Pardieu  !  "  said  Bussy,  with  great  vexation,  "  if  I 
am  obliged  to  knock  at  every  door  and  question  all  the 
inhabitants,  if  I  must  spend  one  thousand  crowns  to 
loosen  the  tongues  of  the  valets  and  old  women,  I  shall 
,  know  what  I  wish  to  know.  There  are  fifty  houses  ;  by 
;  counting  ten  houses  an  evening,  I  would  lose  five  evenings, 
[  — only  I  shall  wait  until  the  weather  is  a  little  more  dry." 

Bussy  was  finishing  this  soliloquy  when  he  perceived  a 
'  little  pale  and  trembling  light  which  came  nearer  and  was 
reflected  in  the  puddles  of  water  like  a  beacon-light  at  sea. 
This  light  approached  slowly  and  irregularly,  stopping 
from  time  to  time,  moving  now  to  the  right  and  now  to  the 
left,  stumbling  all  at  once,  and  dancing  like  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  then  for  a  minute  coming  straight  on,  then  again 
1  diverging. 

"  Positively,"  said  Bussy,  "  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  is 
a  singular  spot  ;  but  never  mind,  let  us  wait." 
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And  Bussy,  to  wait  more  comfortably,  wrapped  him- 
self in  his  cloak  and  concealed  himself  in  the  angle  of  a 
doorway.  The  night  was  very  black  ;  one  could  scarcely 
see  four  paces  ahead. 

The  lantern  continued  to  advance,  performing  the 
wildest  evolutions  ;  but  as  Bussy  was  not  superstitious, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  light  he  saw  was  not  one  of 
those  wandering  fires  which  so  greatly  frightened  the 
travellers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  purely  and  simply  a 
lantern,  suspended  from  a  hand,  which  hand  was  attached 
to  some  body. 

In  fact,  after  waiting  a  few  seconds,  this  surmise  proved 
to  be  true.  Bussy  perceived  at  thirty  paces,  a  black  form, 
long  and  slim  as  a  pole  ;  the  form  gradually  assumed  the 
shape  and  proportions  of  a  human  being,  holding  the 
lantern  in  his  left  hand,  which  was  sometimes  extended 
in  front  of  him,  sometimes  at  his  side,  and  sometimes 
hung  along  his  body.  This  human  being  appeared  for 
the  moment  to  belong  to  the  honorable  fraternity  of 
drunkards,  for  nothing  else  could  explain  the  eccentric 
movements  of  the  lantern,  and  the  philosophy  with  which 
he  stumbled  in  the  muddy  holes  and  splashed  about  in 
the  puddles. 

He  slipped  once  on  a  piece  of  ice,  and  a  dull  thud, 
accompanied  by  an  involuntary  movement  of  the  lan- 
tern, which  seemed  to  go  suddenly  downwards,  indicated 
to  Bussy  that  the  nocturnal  rambler,  being  very  un- 
steady on  his  feet,  had  sought  a  more  solid  centre  of 
gravity. 

Bussy  began  to  feel  that  sort  of  respect  which  fills 
every  noble  heart  at  the  sight  of  a  belated  drunkard,  and 
he  was  about  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  this  "  priest  of 
Bacchus,"  as  Ronsard  would  say,  when  he  saw  the  lantern 
rise  again  with  a  rapidity  which  indicated,  in  the  one  who 
used  it  so  badly,  a  greater  solidity  than  might  have  been 
expected  at  first  sight. 

"  Well,"  murmured  Bussy,  "  another  adventure,  it 
seems." 

And  as  the  lantern  moved  on   once  more,  and  came 
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straight  towards  him,  he  went  deeper  into  the  angle  of  the 
door. 

The  lantern  advanced  a  few  steps  nearer,  and  Bussy 
perceived  a  strange  thing, — the  man  who  carried  it  was 
blindfolded. 

"  Pardieu  !  "  he  said,  "  what  a  singular  idea  to  play 
blind-man's-buff  with  a  lantern,  particularly  in  such 
weather  and  on  such  ground.  Am  I  dreaming  again, 
perchance  ? 

Bussy  waited,  and  the  man  with  the  bandaged  eyes 
came  a  little  nearer. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  said  Bussy,  "  I  believe  he  is  talking 
to  himself.  Well,  he  is  neither  drunk  nor  mad  ;  he  is  a 
mathematician  trying  to  solve  a  problem." 

This  last  surmise  was  suggested  to  the  observer  by  the 
last  words  spoken  by  the  man  and  heard  by  Bussy. 

"  Four  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  four  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  four  hundred  and  ninety  !  "  murmured  the 
man  with  the  lantern  ;  "it  must  be  very  near  here." 

And  then,  with  his  right  hand,  the  mysterious  personage 
raised  his  bandage  ;  and  finding  himself  in  front  of  a  house, 
he  approached  the  door.  Having  reached  it,  he  examined 
it  attentively. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  this  one." 

Then  pulling  down  his  bandage,  he  resumed  his  walk 
and  his  calculations. 

"  Four  hundred  and  ninety-one,  four  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  four  hundred  and  ninety-three,  four  hundred 
and  ninety-four  !     I  must  be  nearly  there." 

He  again  raised  his  bandage,  and  approaching  the  door 
next  to  the  one  where  Bussy  was  hidden,  he  examined  it 
no  less  carefully  than  the  first. 

"  Hum  !  "  he  said,  "  that  might  be.  No,  yes — yes, 
no  !     Those  devilish  doors  are  all  so  alike  !  " 

"  I  had  just  thought  the  same  thing,"  said  Bussy  to 
himself.  "  That  gives  me  some  consideration  for  the 
•'mathematician." 

The  mathematician  replaced  his  bandage  and  continued 
bis  walk. 
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"  Four  hundred  and  ninety -five,  four  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  four  hundred 
and  ninety-eight,  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  !  If 
there  is  a  door  in  front  of  me,  it  must  be  the  one." 

There  was,  in  fact,  a  door,  and  this  door  was  the  one 
where  Bussy  was  concealed  ;  therefore,  when  the  mathe- 
matician raised  his  bandage,  he  and  Bussy  stood  facing 
each  other. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Bussy. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  man,  stepping  back. 

"  Really  !  "  said  Bussy. 

"  It  is  not  possible  !  "  cried  the  unknown. 

"  Yes ;  only  it  is  extraordinary.  You  are  the 
doctor  ?  " 

"  And  you  the  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Exactly." 

"  Mon  Dieu  !    What  luck  !  " 

"  The  doctor/'  continued  Bussy,  "  who  was  brought 
last  night  to  see  a  gentleman  wounded  in  the  side  ? 

"In  the  right  side." 

"  Yes  ;  I  recognized  you  at  once  ;  your  hand  was  so 
gentle,  so  light,  and  at  the  same  time  so  skilful." 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  here." 

"  What  were  you  looking  for  ?  " 

"  The  house." 

"  Ah,"  said  Bussy,  "  you  were  looking  for  the  house  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  did  not  know  it  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  know  ?  "  answered  the  young  man. 
"  I  was  brought  hither  blindfolded." 

"  You  were  brought  blindfolded  ?  " 
Certainly." 

"  Then  you  really  came  to  this  house  ?  " 

"  To  this  one,  or  one  of  the  adjoining  houses  ;  I  cannot 
tell,  as  I  am  looking  for  it." 

"  Then  I  did  not  dream  ?  " 

"  How  ?     Did  you  not  dream  ?  " 

"  I  confess,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  thought  all  this 
adventure  was  a  dream, — except  the  wound,  of  course." 
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"  Well,"  said  the  young  doctor,  "  you  do  not  surprise 
me,  monsieur." 

'■  Why  so?" 

"  I  thought  there  was  some  mystery  in  this  affair." 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  a  mystery  which   I  must  bring  to 
light.     You  will  help  me,  will  you  not  ?  " 
Willingly." 

"  But  first,  two  words." 
Speak." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  young  doctor,  "  I  shall  make  no 
ceremony  about  telling  you.  I  suppose  that,  according 
to  the  customs  of  society,  I  ought  to  stand  proudly  before 
you  and  say,  '  Yours,  monsieur,  if  you  please.'  But  you 
have  a  long  sword,  and  I  only  a  lancet.  You  look  like  a 
gentleman,  and  I  must  look  like  a  rogue,  for  I  am  wet  to 
the  skin  and  muddy  to  the  waist ;  therefore,  I  shall 
frankly  reply  to  your  question, — I  am  called  Remy  le 
Haudoin." 

"  Very  well,  monsieur  ;  many  thanks.  I  am  Louis  de 
Clermont,  Comte  de  Bussy." 

"  Bussy  d'Amboise  !  the  hero  Bussy  !  "  joyfully  cried 
the  young  doctor.  "  What  !  monsieur,  you  are  that 
famous  Bussy,  that  colonel  who —     Oh  !  " 

"  I  am,  monsieur,"  modestly  replied  the  gentleman  ; 
"  and  now  that  we  know  each  other,  wet  and  dirty  though 
you  are,  will  you  satisfy  my  curiosity  ?  " 

'  The  fact  is,"  said  the  young  man,  looking  at  his 
mud-covered  hose, — "  the  fact  is,  I  shall  be  obliged,  like 
Epaminondas  the  Theban,  to  stay  at  home  for  three  days, 
as  I  possess  but  one  suit  of  clothes.  But  pardon  me  ! 
you  did  me  the  honor  to  question  me,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur  ;  I  was  about  to  ask  you  how  you 
came  to  this  house." 

"It  is  very  simple  and  at  the  same  time  very  com- 
plicated, as  you  will  see,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  Go  on." 

"  Pardon  me,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  if  I  did  not  give  you 
your  title,  but  I  was  so  confused  that  I  forgot." 
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"  Never  mind — continue." 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,  this  is  what  happened  ;  I  reside 
on  the  Rue  Beautreillis,  five  hundred  and  two  steps  from 
here.     I  am  a  poor  surgeon,  but  not  unskilful,  I  hope." 

"  I  know  something  of  that,"  said  Bussy. 

"  And  I  have  studied  much,  but  without  getting  any 
patients.  I  am  called,  as  I  told  you,  Remy  le  Haudoin  ; 
Remy  is  my  Christian  name,  and  Le  Haudoin  the  name 
of  the  place  where  I  was  born, — Nanteuil  le  Haudoin. 
Seven  or  eight  days  ago,  a  man  having  received,  behind 
the  Arsenal,  a  stab  with  a  knife,  I  sewed  up  the  skin  of 
his  abdomen  and  neatly  replaced  therein  his  wandering 
bowels.  That  gave  me  a  certain  reputation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  which  I  attribute  the  honor  of  having  been 
awakened  last  night  by  a  flute-like  voice." 

"  A  woman's  voice  ?  "  cried  Bussy. 

"  Yes,  monsieur  ;  but  rustic  though  I  be,  I  am  sure  it 
was  the  voice  of  a  servant.  I  know  them  well,  since  I 
have  heard  more  of  these  voices  than  ladies'  voices." 

"  What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  rose  and  opened  my  door  ;  but  I  had  scarcely 
reached  the  threshold  when  two  little  hands,  not  very 
soft,  but  not  very  hard,  put  a  bandage  over  my  eyes." 

"  Without  saying  a  word  ? 

"  Yes  ;  she  said  to  me,  '  Come  !  Do  not  try  to  see 
whither  you  are  going ;  be  discreet.  Here  is  your 
reward.'  " 

'"  And  this  reward  was — " 

"  A  purse,  which  she  placed  in  my  hand." 

"  Ah  !   ah  !     And  what  did  you  answer  ?  " 

"  That  I  was  ready  to  follow  my  charming  guide.  I 
did  not  know  if  she  was  charming  or  not,  but  I  thought 
that  the  epithet,  though  possibly  exaggerated,  could  do 
no  harm." 

"  And  you  followed  without  making  any  remarks, 
without  asking  any  guarantees  ?  " 

"  I  have  often  read  stories  of  this  kind  in  books,  and« 
I  observed  that  something  good  for  the  physician  was 
always  the  result.     I  followed,  as  I  had  the  honor  of 
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telling  you.  I  walked  on  a  hard  soil  ;  it  was  freez- 
ing, and  I  counted  four  hundred,  four  hundred  and 
fifty,  five  hundred,  and  finally  five  hundred  and  two 
steps." 

"  Good  !  "  said  Bussy,  "  that  was  prudent.  Then  this 
must  be  the  door  ?  " 

'*  I  cannot  be  far  from  it,  since  I  counted  this  time 
four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  ;  unless  the  cunning  vixen 
led  me  by  a  round-about  way,  which  I  half  suspect  her 
to  have  done." 

"  Yes  ;    but  even  supposing  she  had  taken  that  pre- 
caution," said  Bussy,  "  she  must  have  spoken  some  name 
or  given  some  sign." 
None." 

"  But  you  must  have  observed  something  ?  " 

"  I  observed  all  I  could  observe  with  fingers  that  have 
sometimes  taken  the  place  of  eyes, — that  is,  a  door  with 
nails  ;  behind  this  door  an  alley  ;  at  the  end  of  the  alley 
a  staircase." 

"  On  the  left  ?  " 

"  Exactly  ;   I  even  counted  the  steps." 

"  How  many  ?  " 

"  Twelve." 

"  And  you  then  entered — " 

"  A  corridor,  I  believe,  for  they  opened  three  doors. 

v  Well  ?  " 

"  Then  I  heard  another  voice.  Ah,  that  one,  I  am  sure, 
belonged  to  the  mistress.     It  was  sweet  and  gentle." 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  was  hers  !  " 

"  Well,  it  was  hers." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  It  is  good  to  be  sure  of  one  thing.  I  was  then  pushed 
into  the  room  where  you  lay,  and  was  told  to  remove  my 
bandage." 

"  That  is  it." 

"  I  then  saw  you." 

"  Where  was  I  ?  " 

"  Lying  on  a  bed."          : 

"  A  bed  of  white  and  gold  damask  ?  " 
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Yes." 

In  a  room  hung  with  tapestry  ?  " 
Exactly." 

And  a  painted  ceiling  ?  " 
Yes  ;  moreover,  between  the  two  windows — " 
A  portrait  ?  " 
Of  great  beauty." 

Representing  a  woman  about  eighteen  or  twenty  ? 
Yes." 
Blond  ?  " 
Yes." 

Fair  as  the  angels  ?  " 
Fairer." 

Bravo  !     What  did  you  then  do  ?  " 
I  dressed  your  wound." 
And  upon  my  soul,  you  did  it  well !  " 
As  well  as  I  could." 

Admirably,    my   dear   monsieur,    admirably.      This 
morning  it  was  nearly  closed." 

"  That  is  owing  to  a  salve  I  have  compounded  and 
which  to  me  appears  sovereign  ;  for  many  times,  not 
knowing  on  whom  to  try  experiments,  I  have  wounded 
myself  in  different  places,  and  these  wounds  were  always 
closed  within  two  or  three  days." 

"  My  dear  Monsieur  Remy,"  cried  Bussy,  "  you  are  a 
charming  man,  and  I  have  taken  a  great  liking  to  you. 
Well,  what  next  ?  " 

"  You  fainted  again,  and  the  voice  asked  me  how  you 
were." 

"  Whence  came  the  voice  ?  " 
"  From  a  room  at  the  side." 
"  So  you  did  not  see  the  lady  ?  " 
"  Not  even  a  glimpse." 
"  And  you  replied  ?  " 

"  That  the  wound  was  not  dangerous,  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  would  be  well." 
"  She  seemed  pleased  ? 

"Delighted,  for  she  cried:    '  Mon  Dieu !    how  for 
tunate.'  " 
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"  She  said,  '  How  fortunate  !  '  My  dear  Monsieur 
Remv,  I  will  make  your  fortune.     Well  ?     Well  ?  " 

That  was  all.  Your  wound  was  dressed  and  I  had 
nothing  more  to  do.  The  voice  then  said  to  me  :  '  Mon- 
sieur Remy — '  " 

"  The  voice  knew  your  name  ?  " 

"  Yes,  on  account  of  the  man  I  had  sewed  up." 

"  Ah,  of  course.     The  voice  said, '  Monsieur  Remy — '  ' 

"  '  Monsieur  Remy,  be  a  man  of  honor  to  the  last.  Do 
not  compromise  a  poor  woman  carried  away  by  an  excess 
of  humanity.  Replace  your  bandage,  and  allow  yourself 
to  be  led  straight  home.'  " 

"  You  promised  ?  " 

"  I  pledged  my  word." 

"  And  you  kept  it  ?  " 

"  As  you  see,"  simply  replied  the  young  man,  "  for  I 
am  now  seeking  the  door." 

"  Well,"  cried  Bussy,  "  you  did  well ;  and  though  I 
am  most  disappointed,  I  cannot  help  saying,  Your  hand, 
Monsieur  Remy,"  and  Bussy  cordially  extended  his  hand 
to  the  young  doctor. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Remy,  embarrassed. 

"  Your  hand  ;   you  are  worthy  of  being  a  gentleman." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Remy,  "  it  will  be  an  eternal  glory 
for  me  to  have  touched  the  hand  of  Bussy  cl'Amboise. 
However,  I  have  a  scruple." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 
'  There  were  ten  pistoles  in  the  purse." 

"  Well?  " 

"  That  is  too  much  for  a  man  who  charges  five  sous  for 
his  visits  when  he  does  not  give  them  for  nothing.  I  was 
seeking  the  house — " 

"  To  return  the  purse  ?  " 

li  Exactly." 

"  My  dear  Monsieur  Remy,  that  is  too  much  delicacy, 
I  assure  you  ;    you  have  honorably  earned  the  money, 
•  and  you  may  keep  it." 

'  You  think  so  ?  "  said  Remy,  inwardly  well  pleased. 
"lam  quite  sure  ;  only  it  is  not  the  lady  who  should 

_     7 
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have  paid  you.  I  do  not  know  her,  nor  does  she  know 
me." 

"  That  is  another  reason,  you  see." 

"  I  only  meant  to  say  that  I  also  owe  you  a  debt." 

"  You  owe  me  a  debt  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  shall  pay  it.  What  are  you  doing  in 
Paris  ?  Come — speak— give  me  your  confidence,  my 
dear  Monsieur  Remy." 

"  What  am  I  doing  in  Paris  ?  Nothing  at  all,  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte  ;  but  I  would  do  something  if  I  had 
patients." 

"  Good  !  That  is  fortunate.  I  will  give  you  a  patient. 
Will  you  have  me  ?  I  am  a  famous  practice,  for  scarcely 
a  day  passes  when  I  do  not  deteriorate  in  others  God's 
noblest  work,  or  others  do  it  with  me.  Come,  will  you 
undertake  to  mend  all  the  holes  made  in  my  skin,  or  all 
those  that  I  shall  make  in  that  of  others  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  Remy,  "  I  am  too 
unworthy." 

"  No,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  the  very  man  I  need. 
Your  hand  is  as  light  as  a  woman's,  and  with  your 
salve — " 

"  Monsieur  !  " 

"  You  shall  come  and  live  with  me.  You  shall  have 
your  own  rooms,  your  own  servants.  Accept,  or  upon 
my  word,  my  feelings  will  be  deeply  hurt.  Besides,  your 
task  is  not  over  ;  I  must  have  a  second  dressing  for  my 
wound,  dear  Monsieur  Remy." 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  replied  the  young  doctor,  "  I  am 
so  delighted  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  my  grati- 
tude, my  joy.     I  will  work,  I  will  have  patients." 

"  No,  since  I  take  you  for  myself  alone, — with  my 
friends,  that  is  understood.  Now,  do  you  remember 
nothing  else  ? 

"  Nothing." 

"  Ah,  well !   help  me  to  find  out,  if  possible." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Come,  you  are  an  observing  man, — you  who  count 
the  steps,  feel  the  walls,  and  notice  the  voices.     How  can 
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you  explain  the  fact  that  after  having  been  doctored  by 
I  was  carried  out  of  this  house  to  the  Temple,  close 
ditch  ?  " 
You  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I.     Did  you  help  to  carry  me  there  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all !     I  should  have  opposed  it,  had  they  con- 
suited  me.     The  cold  might  have  done  you  much  harm." 

"  Then  I  am  in  the  dark.     Will  you  not  search  a  little 
more  with  me  ?  " 

' '  I  wish  all  that  you  wish,  monsieur  ;   I  only  fear  it  will 
be  useless.     All  these  houses  are  alike." 

"  Well,  we  must  come  again  by  day." 

"  Yes  ;   but  we  shall  be  seen." 

"  Then  we  must  inquire." 

"  We  will,  monseigneur." 

"  And  we  shall  succeed.     Believe  me,  Rem}',  we  are 
now  two,  and  we  have  a  reality  to  work  upon." 


CHAPTER  XL 

M.  BRYAN  DE  MOXSOREAU,  MASTER  OF  THE  HOUNDS. 

It  was  more  than  joy,  it  was  almost  delirium  that  agitated 
Bussv,  when  he  had  acquired  the  certainty  that  the 
woman  of  his  dream  was  a  reality,  and  that  this  woman 
had  given  him  that  generous  hospitality,  a  dim  remem- 
brance of  which  he  had  preserved  in  his  heart. 

Therefore,  he  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  young  man 
whom  he  had  just  taken  as  his  own  private  physician. 
He  made  him,  dirty  as  he  was,  enter  the  litter  with  him. 
He  feared  to  let  Remy  leave  him  for  an  instant,  lest  he  too 
should  vanish  like  the  other  vision.  He  intended  to 
conduct  him  to  the  Hdtel  Bussy,  keep  him  under  lock  and 
key  for  the  night,  and  reflect  the  next  morning  before 
getting  him  free.  All  the  way  home,  Bussy  asked 
1  questions,  but  all  the  answers  came  within  the  narrow 
circle  we  have  already  traced.  Remy  le  Haudoin 
knew  little  more   than    Bussy    himself,  unless   it    were 
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the  certainty  that,  not  having  fainted,  he  could  not  have 
dreamed. 

But  for  every  man  who  is  beginning  to  fall  in  love,  as 
Bussy  was  visibly  doing,  it  is  a  great  deal  to  have  some 
one  with  whom  to  talk  of  the  loved  one.  Remy  had  not 
seen  this  woman,  but  that  was  all  the  better  for  Bussy, 
who  tried  to  make  him  understand  how  she  was  in  every 
way  more  beautiful  than  her  portrait.  He  would  have 
liked  to  talk  all  night  of  the  unknown  lady,  but  Remy 
beginning  his  functions  at  once,  insisted  that  his  patient 
should  sleep,  or  at  least  go  to  bed.  Fatigue  and  pain  gave 
the  same  counsel,  and  these  three  united  powers  carried 
the  point,  but  not  before  Bussy  had  accompanied  his  new 
friend  to  three  rooms  which  had  formerly  been  his  own, 
and  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  third  floor  of  the  Hdtel 
Bussy.  Then,  being  sure  that  the  young  doctor,  satisfied 
with  his  new  lodgings  and  the  good  fortune  sent  to  him 
from  heaven,  would  not  escape  from  the  hdtel,  he 
descended  to  the  splendid  apartment  which  he  occupied 
on  the  first  floor. 

The  next  day,  Bussy,  on  awaking,  found  Remy  at  his 
bedside.  The  young  man  had  spent  the  night  without 
being  able  to  believe  in  his  good  luck,  and  wanted  to  see 
Bussy  again  to  be  sure  he  had  not  been  dreaming. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  feel,  Monsieur  le  Comte  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Perfectly  well,  my  dear  ^Esculapius  ;  and  you, — are 
you  satisfied  ?  " 

"  So  satisfied,  generous  protector,  that  I  would  not 
change  places  with  King  Henri  III.,  though  he  must  be 
far  advanced  on  the  road  to  heaven,  after  his  yesterday's 
penance.  But  that  is  not  the  question  ;  I  must  see  your 
wound." 

"  Look."  And  Bussy  turned  on  his  side  for  the  young 
surgeon  to  remove  the  bandage.  All  was  doing  well,  the 
wound  was  nearly  closed.  Bussy,  quite  happy,  had  spent 
a  good  night  ;  sleep  and  happiness  had  aided  the  doctor, 
who  now  had  scarcely  anything  to  do. 

"  Well,"  asked  Bussy,  "  what  do  you  say  of  that, 
Maitre  Ambroise  Pare  ? 
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"  I  dare  not  tell  you  that  you  are  nearly  well,  for  fear 
you  should  send  me  back  to  the  Rue  Beautreillis,  five 
hundred  and  two  paces  from  the  famous  house." 

"  That  we  must  find,  eh,  Remy  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  so." 

"  Now  you  talk,  my  friend,"  said  Buss}-. 

"  Ah,"  cried  Remy,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  you  call  me 
your  friend,  monseigneur." 

"  I  call  thus  all  whom  I  love.     Does  it  displease  you  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,"  cried  the  young  man,  trying  to  kiss 
Bussy's  hand, — "  on  the  contrary  ;  but  I  feared  I  had  not 
heard  correctly.  Oh,  Monseigneur  de  Bussy,  do  you  wish 
me  to  become  mad  with  joy  ?  " 

"  No,  my  friend,  I  only  wish  you  to  love  me  a  little  ; 
you  must  henceforth  look  upon  yourself  as  one  of  the 
household  ;  and  permit  me  to-day,  while  you  move  your 
things,  to  go  to  the  presentation  of  the  estortuaire l  by  the 
new  master  of  the  hounds." 

"  Ah,"  said  Remy,  "  you  already  want  to  be  impru- 
dent ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  promise  to  be  very 
reasonable." 

"  But  you  will  have  to  go  on  horseback." 

"  Of  course  I  must." 

"  Have  you  a  horse  that  goes  fast  with  an  easy  pace  ?  " 

"  I  have  four  to  choose  from." 

"  Well,  take  for  yourself  the  one  you  would  give  to  the 
lady  of  the  portrait  you  know." 

Ah,  I  should  think  I  did  know  it !  Now,  Remy,  you 
have  found  the  way  to  my  heart  forever.  I  had  great 
I  fears  that  you  would  prevent  my  going  to  this  chase,  or 
rather  this  imitation  of  one,  for  the  ladies  of  the  court 
and  many  of  the  city  will  be  present.  Now,  Remy,  my 
dear  Remy,  you  understand  that  the  lady  of  the  portrait 
must  naturally  belong  to  the  court  or  to  the  city.  She 
is  surely  not  a  simple  bourgeoise.     That  tapestry,  those 

1  The  estortuaire  was  the  species  of  stick  given  by  the  master 
of  the  hounds  to  the  king,  and  with  which  the  latter  pushed 
aside  the  branches  as  he  galloped  along. 
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beautiful  enamels,  that  painted  ceiling,  that  white  and 
gold  bed,  so  much  luxury  as  well  as  good  taste,  show  a 
woman  of  rank  or  at  least  a  rich  woman.  If  I  were  to 
meet  her  there  !  " 

"  All  is  possible,"  replied  Remy,  with  philosophy. 

"  Except  finding  the  house,"  sighed  Bussy. 

"  And  entering  it  if  ever  we  find  it,"  added  Remy. 

"  Oh,  I  never  think  of  that  until  I  am  in,"  said  Bussy  ; 
"  besides,  I  have  found  a  method." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  To  get  another  sword  wound." 

"  Good  !  "  said  Remy  ;  "I  have  hopes  that  you  will 
keep  me." 

"  Be  easy,"  said  Bussy.  '•'  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have 
known  you  twenty  years  ;  and  upon  my  word  as  a 
gentleman,  I  could  not  do  without  you." 

The  young  doctor's  handsome  face  became  radiant  with 
joy. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  "  it  is  decided.  You  go  hunting 
to  find  the  lady  ;  I  go  to  the  Rue  Beautreillis  to  find  the 
house." 

"  It  would  be  curious  if  we  returned  having  each  made 
a  discovery,"  said  Bussy  ;  and  thereupon  they  parted, 
more  like  two  friends  than  like  master  and  servant. 

A  great  chase  had  been  commanded  in  the  Bois  de 
Yincennes,  for  the  first  appearance  of  M.  Bryan  de 
Monsoreau  as  master  of  the  hounds,  to  which  position  he 
had  been  appointed  a  few  weeks  previously.  The  scene 
of  the  day  before,  and  the  severe  penance  of  the  king, 
who  began  his  Lenten  season  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  led 
many  to  believe  that  he  would  not  be  present  at  the  chase. 
When  the  king  had  these  religious  attacks,  he  often  spent 
several  weeks  without  leaving  the  Louvre,  when  he  did 
not  enter  a  convent.  But,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
whole  court,  it  was  announced  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  that  the  king  had  set  out  for  Yincennes,  and  was  ■ 
hunting  deer  with  his  brother,  Monseigneur  d'Anjou  and 
all  the  courtiers. 

The  meet  was  at  the  Point  Saint-Louis.     This  was  still 
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at  this  period  the  name  of  a  cross-road  where  stood  the 
famous  oak-tree  under  which  the  martyr  had  been  wont 
to  sit  and  administer  justice.  Every  one  was  therefore 
assembled  there  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  new  officer,  who 
was  almost  unknown  at  court,  and  therefore  an  object  of 
general  curiosity,  appeared,  mounted  on  a  magnificent 
black  horse.     All  eyes  turned  towards  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  loft}7  stature,  about  thirty-five  years 
of  age  ;  his  pock-marked  face,  covered  with  reel  spots  that 
varied  according  to  his  emotions,  arrested  the  glance,  and 
forced  a  second  look,  which  was  not  to  the  advantage  of 
the  individual. 

Impressions  are  made  at  first  sight  ;  the  clear  eye  and 
loyal  smile  call  for  a  sympathetic  smile. 

Clad  in  a  dark-green  cloth  jacket  braided  with  silver, 
wearing  the  silver  shoulder-belt  bearing  the  king's  escutch- 
eon ;  on  his  head  a  cap  with  a  long  plume  ;  in  his  left 
hand  a  spear  ;  in  his  right  hand  the  estortuaire  destined 
for  the  king, — M.  de  Monsoreau  might  look  like  a  terrible 
warrior,  but  he  was  surely  not  a  handsome  man. 

"  Fie  !  what  an  ugly  face  you  have  brought  from  your 
province,  monseigneur,"  said  Bussy  to  the  Due  d'Anjou. 
"  Are  those  the  gentlemen  your  favor  goes  to  seek  in  the 
country  ?  By  the  devil !  you  could  not  find  such  a  one 
in  Paris,  which  surely  abounds  in  ugly  men  !  It  is 
rumored,  but  I  would  not  believe  it,  that  your  Highness 
had  stipulated  that  the  king  should  give  him  this  ap- 
pointment." 

"  M.  de  Monsoreau  has  served  me  well,"  laconically 
answered  the  duke,  "  and  I  reward  him." 

"  "Well  said,  monseigneur  ;  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  princes 
to  be  grateful,  but  a  rare  one.  However,  if  that  be  the 
question,  I,  too,  have  served  you  well,  monseigneur,  and 
I  would  better  grace  the  position  of  master  of  the  hounds 
than  that  tall  fellow.  He  has  a  red  beard  ;  I  had  not 
noticed  it  at  first :  it  is  an  additional  beauty." 

"  I  had  never  heard  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  an 
Apollo  or  an  Antinous  to  fill  a  position  at  court,"  replied 
the  duke. 
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"  You  had  never  heard  that,  monseigneur  ?  "  coolly 
replied  Bussy.     "  I  am  surprised." 

"  I  consult  the  heart  and  not  the  face,"  replied  the 
prince  ;   "  services  rendered,  not  simply  promised." 

"  Your  Highness  will  say  that  I  am  very  inquisitive," 
retorted  Bussy  ;  "  but  I  am  searching  in  vain  to  find 
what  service  that  Monsoreau  can  have  rendered 
you." 

"  Ah,  Bussy,"  said  the  duke,  sharply,  "  you  are  very 
inquisitive, — too  inquisitive  even." 

"  Just  like  princes,"  said  Bussy,  with  his  usual  boldness. 
"  They  always  question,  and  you  must  answer  on  all 
things  ;  but  if  you  ask  a  single  question,  you  are  too 
curious." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou  ;  "  but  do  you 
know  what  you  can  do  to  get  information  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Go  and  ask  M.  de  Monsoreau  himself." 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  you  are  right,  monseigneur.  And  as  he  is 
but  a  simple  gentleman,  I  shall  know  what  to  do  should 
he  refuse  to  reply." 

"  What  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  shall  tell  him  he  is  impertinent."  Having  said  this, 
Bussy  turned  his  back  on  the  prince,  and  without  reflect- 
ing any  longer,  before  all  his  friends  he  approached  M.  de 
Monsoreau,  hat  in  hand.  The  new  master  of  the  hounds, 
seated  on  his  horse  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  coolly 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  king,  who  would  rid  him  of  the 
weight  of  all  these  glances. 

When  he  saw  Bussy  come  towards  him  with  a  smiling 
face  and  hat  in  hand,  he  unbent  a  little. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Bussy,  "  but  I  see  you  quite  alone. 
Has  your  new  dignity  already  given  you  as  many  enemies 
as  you  had  friends  a  week  before  you  were  appointed 
master  of  the  hounds  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  replied  the  lord  ■ 
of  Monsoreau,  "  I  would  not  swear  to  it  ;   but  it  is  very 
probable.     May  I  ask  to  what  I  am  indebted  for  the 
honor  you  do  me  in  invading  my  solitude  ?  " 
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"  By  my  faith  !  "  bravely  replied  Bussy,  "  to  the  great 
admiration  with  which  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou  inspired  me  for 
you." 

"  How  so  ? 

"  By  relating  to  me  the  exploit  for  which  you  were 
appointed  master  of  the  hounds." 

M.  de  Monsoreau  grew  so  frightfully  pale  that  the 
pock-marks  in  his  face  looked  like  so  many  black  spots  in 
his  yellow  skin  ;  at  the  same  time  he  looked  at  Bussy  in  a 
manner  that  seemed  to  forbode  a  violent  storm. 

Bussy  saw  that  he  had  followed  the  wrong  tack,  but 
he  was  not  a  man  to  retreat  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
one  of  those  who  usually  repair  an  indiscretion  by  an 
impertinence. 

"  You  say,  monsieur,"  replied  the  master  of  the  hounds, 
"  that  monseigneur  related  to  you  my  last  exploit  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  at  full  length,"  said  Bussy,  "  and  I 
confess  it  inspired  me  with  a  violent  desire  to  hear  it  from 
your  own  lips." 

M.  de  Monsoreau  tightened  his  hold  on  the  spear 
as  though  he  would  have  liked  to  use  it  against 
Bussy. 

"  Really,  monsieur,"  he  said,  "  I  was  quite  disposed  to 
acknowledge  your  courtesy  by  granting  your  request, 
but,  unfortunately,  here  comes  the  king  ;  with  your 
permission  I  shall  have  to  postpone  that  pleasure." 

In  fact,  the  king,  mounted  on  a  light  bay  genet, 
advanced  rapidly  from  the  donjon. 

Bussy,  glancing  round,  met  the  eyes  of  the  Due  d'Anjou; 
[the  prince  was  smiling  in  a  wicked  manner. 

"  Master  and  servant,"  thought  Bussy,  "  both  make  an 
'ugly  grimace  when  they  laugh.  What  must  it  be  when 
they  weep  !  " 

The  king  loved  handsome  faces  ;  he  was  therefore  little 
pleased  with  M.  de  Monsoreau,  whom  he  had  already  seen 
once,  and  whom  he  found  as  unprepossessing  the  second 
time  as  the  first.  However,  he  accepted,  with  rather  good 
grace,  the  estortuaire  which  the  latter  handed  him  on 
bended  knee.     So   soon   as  the   king  was   armed,   the 
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whipper-in  announced  that  the  hounds  had  the  scent, 
and  the  chase  began. 

Bussy  had  stationed  himself  to  one  side,  so  that  every 
one  passed  before  him.  He  examined  each  face  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  was  not  the  original  of  the  portrait,  but  in  vain. 
There  were  many  pretty,  charming,  and  beautiful  women 
at  this  chase,  where  the  master  of  the  hounds  made  his 
first  appearance,  but  the  charming  face  which  he  sought 
was  not  there. 

He  was  reduced  to  the  conversation  and  company  of  his 
usual  friends.  Antraguet,  always  gay  and  talkative,  was 
a  great  resource  to  him. 

"  We  have  a  hideous  master  of  the  hounds,"  said  he  to 
Bussy.     "  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  " 

"  I  find  him  horrible.  What  a  family  we  will  have  if 
all  his  connections  resemble  him  !     Show  me  his  wife." 

"  The  master  of  the  hounds  is  unmarried,  my  dear," 
replied  Antraguet. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Through  Madame  de  Veudron,  who  finds  him  very 
handsome,  and  would  willingly  accept  him  for  a  fourth 
husband  as  Lucretia  Borgia  took  the  Count  d'Este.  See 
how  her  bay  horse  follows  his  black  one." 

"  Of  what  region  is  he  lord  ?  "  asked  Bussy. 

u  Of  many." 

"  Situated  ?  " 

"  In  Anjou." 

"  Is  he  then  rich  ?  " 

"  So  they  say  ;   but  that  is  all.     It  seems  he  is  not 
very  good  family." 

"  And  who,  then,  is  the  mistress  of  this  rural  magnate?" 

"  He  has  none  ;  the  worthy  Monsoreau  wishes  to  be 
unique  among  his  fellows.  But  Monseigneur  d' Anjou  is 
calling  you.     Come  quick." 

"  Ah,  faith  !  Monseigneur  d'Anjou  will  wait.  That 
man  excites  my  curiosity.  I  find  him  singular.  I  do  not 
know  why  I  have  such  ideas,  the  first  time  I  see  the  man, 
but  I  have  a  feeling  that  we  shall  have  some  difficulty 
together.     And  then  that  name, — Monsoreau  !  " 
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"  Mont  de  la  Souris,"  replied  Antraguet,  "  that  is  the 
>ology.     My  old  abbe  taught  me  that  this  morning, — 
Mons  Soricis." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Bussy. 

"  Ah,  wait  a  second  !  "  suddenly  cried  Antraguet. 

••  What  ?  " 

"  Livarot  knows  all  about  it." 

"  About  what  ? 

'  The  Mons  Soricis.     They  are  neighbors." 

"  Tell  us  at  once.     Eh,  Livarot  !  " 

Livarot  came  near. 

"  Come  quick,  Livarot — the  Monsoreau  ?  " 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  the  young  man. 
'  Tell  us  what  you  know  about  him." 

"  Willingly." 

"  Is  it  long  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  short.     In  three  words  I  can  tell  you  what 
I  know  and  think  of  him, — I  fear  him." 

"  Good  !   You  have  told  us  what  you  think,  now  tell  us 
what  you  know." 

"  Listen.     I  was  returning  one  night — " 

"  That  begins  in  a  terrible  manner,"  said  Antraguet. 

"  Will  vou  let  me  finish  ?  " 
'  Yes." 

"  It  was  about  six  months  ago.  I  was  returning  one 
night  from  my  uncle  D'Entragues,  through  the  woods 
<>t  Mcridor,  when  all  at  once  I  heard  a  frightful  scream, 
and  a  white  horse  with  an  empty  saddle  passed  near  me 
and  rushed  towards  the  woods.  I  hastened  onward, 
onward,  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  avenue,  darkened  by 
the  approaching  shades  of  night,  I  perceived  a  man  on 
a  black  horse  ;  he  was  not  riding,  he  was  flying.  The 
same  smothered  cry  was  again  heard,  and  I  saw  before 
him  on  the  saddle  a  woman,  over  whose  mouth  he  held  his 
hand.  I  had  a  gun  in  my  hand  ;  you  know  that  I  am  a 
pretty  good  shot.  I  aimed,  and  upon  my  word  I  would 
have  killed  him  if  the  flame  had  not  died  out  just  as  I 
pulled  the  trigger." 
.      "  Well,  what  next  ?  "  asked  Bussy. 
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"  Well,  I  asked  a  wood-cutter  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man on  the  black  horse  who  carried  off  women,  and  he 
told  me  it  was  M.  de  Monsoreau." 

"  Well,"  said  Antraguet,  "  women  have  been  carried 
off  before, — eh,  Bussy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  they  are  allowed  to  cry  out  at  least,"  he 
replied. 

"  And  the  woman, — who  was  she  ?  "  asked  Antraguet. 

"  Ah,  no  one  ever  knew." 

"  Well,"  said  Bussy,  "he  is  positively  a  remarkable 
man,  and  he  interests  me." 

"  All  the  more,"  said  Livarot,  "  that  the  dear  gentle- 
man has  an  atrocious  reputation." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  else, — any  facts  ?  " 

"  No,  nothing.  He  has  never  even  ostensibly  done 
anything  very  bad  ;  moreover,  he  is  even  said  to  be 
rather  good  to  his  peasants.  Nevertheless,  he  is  greatly 
feared  in  the  region  which,  until  now,  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  him.  Besides,  being  like  Nimrod  a 
great  hunter,  not  before  God,  but  before  the  devil,  the 
king  will  never  have  had  such  a  master  of  the  hounds. 
He  will  do  much  better  than  Saint-Luc,  to  whom  the 
position  was  destined  until  M.  d'Anjou's  influence  dis- 
posed of  it." 

"  Do  you  know  that  the  Due  d'Anjou  is  still  calling 
you  ?  "  asked  Antraguet. 

"  Let  him  call ;  and  you, — do  you  know  what  they 
say  of  Saint-Luc  ? 

"  No.  Is  he  still  prisoner  of  the  king  ?  "  asked  Livarot, 
laughing. 

"  That  must  be,"  said  Antraguet,  "  since  he  is  not 
here." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  fellow.  He  left  at  one  o'clock 
this  morning  to  visit  his  wife's  estates." 

"  Exiled  ?  " 

"  It  looks  like  it." 

"  Saint-Luc  exiled  !     Impossible  !  " 

"  It  is  the  Gospel — " 

"  According  to  Saint-Luc." 
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"  No,  according  to  the  Marechal  de  Brissac,  who  told 
Tie  so  this  morning  with  his  own  lips." 

"  This  is  new  and  interesting,  and  will  injure  Mon- 
;oreau." 

*  "  I  have  it  !  "  said  Bussy. 
"  What  have  you  ?  " 
"  I  have  found  it." 
"  What  have  you  found  ?  " 
"  The  service  he  has  rendered  to  M.  d'Anjou." 
"  Saint-Luc  ?  " 
"  No  ;    Monsoreau." 
"  Really  ?  " 

"  Yes,  or  the  devil  fetch  me  !     You  shall  see  ;    come 
.vith  me." 

And    Bussy,    followed    by    Livarot    and    Antraguet, 
Parted  off  at  a  gallop  to  join  the  Due  d'Anjou,  who, 
.vearied  with  making  him  signs,  was  now  walking  a  few 
ards  further. 
"  Ah,  monseigneur,"  he  cried,  as  he  joined  the  prince, 
'  what  a  valuable  man  that  M.  de  Monsoreau  is  !  " 
"  Ah,  really  ?  " 
''  It  is  incredible." 

"  You  have  spoken  to  him  ?  "  asked  the  prince,  mock- 
ingly. 
"  Certainly,  and  found  him  very  clever. 
"  And  you  asked  him  what  he  had  done  for  me  ?  " 
"  Certainly,  as  it  was  my  only  object  in  speaking  to 
him." 

"  And  he   answered   you  ?  "    asked   the   duke,    more 
smiling  than  before. 

"  He  answered  at  once  and  most  courteously." 
"  Well,  what  did  he  say,  mighty  swaggerer  ?  "  asked 
the  prince. 

"  He  politely  confessed  that  he  was  your  Highness's 
purveyor." 
"  Of  game  ?  " 
"  No  ;    of  women." 

"  What  signifies  this  jest,  Bussy  ?  "  asked  the  prince, 
frowning. 
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"  It  signifies,  monseigneur,  that,  mounted  on  hih  big 
black  horse,  he  carries  off  women  for  you  ;  and  as  they 
are  doubtless  ignorant  of  the  honor  in  store  for  them, 
he  puts  his  hand  over  their  mouths  to  prevent  their 
crying  out." 

The  duke  frowned,  angrily  clinched  his  fists,  turned 
pale,  and  galloped  away  so  furiously  that  Bussy  and  his 
companions  remained  behind. 

"  Ah,  ah  !  "  said  Antraguet,  "  it  seems  that  the  joke 
was  a.  good  one." 

"  All  the  better,"  said  Livarot,  "  that  even7  one  does 
not  seem  to  find  it  a  joke." 

"  The  devil!  "  said  Bussy,  "  the  poor  duke  was  hard  hit." 
A  moment  later  M.  d'Anjou's  voice  was  heard  calling  : — 
"  Eh,  Bussy  !   where  are  you  ?     Come  to  me  !  " 
"  Here  I  am,   monseigneur,"   said  Bussy,  riding  up. 
He  found  the  duke  laughing. 

"  Oh,  it  seems  I  said  something  funny,  monseigneur." 
"  No,  Bussy,  I  am  not  laughing  at  what  you  said." 
"  So  much  the  worse  ;    I  should  have  liked  the  honor 
of  having  amused  a  prince  who  rarely  laughs." 

"  I  am  laughing,  my  poor  Bussy,  because  yrou  invent 
a  tale  to  find  out  the  truth." 

"  No,  the  devil  take  me  !  monseigneur,  I  spoke  the 
truth." 

"  Well,  as  we  are  alone,  tell  me  your  little  story.  Where 
did  it  happen  ?  " 

"  In  the  woods  of  Meridor,  monseigneur." 
This  time  the  duke  again  grew  pale,  but  said  nothing. 
"  Positively,"  murmured  Bussy,    '  the  duke  is  mixed 
up  in  some  way  with  that  story  of  the  man  on  the  black 
horse  and  the  lady  on  the  white  palfrey.     Come,  mon-' 
seigneur,"  added  Bussy  aloud,  and  laughing  because  the 
duke  had  ceased  to  laugh,  "  if  there  is  any  way  of  serving 
you  that  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  let  us  know  and  we 
shall  do  our  best,  should  we  even  have  to  interfere  with , 
M.  de  Monsoreau." 

"  Pardieu !  yes,  Bussy,  there  is  a  way,  and  I  shall 
explain  it." 
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The  duke  then  drew  Bussy  to  one  side. 

"  Listen,"  he  said  to  him.  "  I  have  met  a  charming 
woman  by  chance,  at  church.  As  some  portion  of  her 
face,  hidden  beneath  a  veil,  recalled  that  of  a  woman  I 
had  loved  very  deeply,  I  followed  her,  and  found  out 
where  she  lived.  I  have  bribed  her  servant,  and  have 
a  key  to  the  house." 

"  Well,  monseigneur,  so  far  all  seems  to  go  well  with 
you." 

"  Wait ;  she  is  said  to  be  a  prude,  though  young, 
beautiful,  and  free." 

"  Ah,  monseigneur,  you  are  romancing  !  " 

"  Listen  ;  you  are  brave,  and  pretend  to  love  me." 

"  I  have  my  days." 

"  For  being  brave  ?  " 

"  No,  for  loving  you." 

"  Well,  is  this  one  of  the  days  ?  " 

"To  be  useful  to  your  Highness,  I  will  make  it  one. 
Let  us  hear." 

"  Well,  I  want  you  to  do  for  me  what  most  people 
usually  do  only  for  themselves." 

"  Ah,  ah  !  "  said  Bussy,  "  if  your  Highness  wishes 
me  to  make  love  to  the  lady  to  ascertain  if  she  be  really 
beautiful  and  a  prude,  that  suits  me." 

"  Xo,  you  must  find  out  if  any  one  else  is  making  love 
to  her." 

"  This  is  getting  complicated,  monseigneur.  Explain 
yourself." 

"  You  must  conceal  yourself,  and  discover  who  is  the 
man  who  visits  her." 

"  There  is  a  man  ?  " 

"  I  fear  it." 

"  A  lover,  a  husband  ?  " 

"  A  jealous  man,  at  all  events." 

"  So  much  the  better,  monseigneur." 

"  How,  so  much  the  better  ?  " 

"  That  doubles  your  chances." 

"  Thanks  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  I  should  like  to  know 
who  the  man  is." 
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"  And  you  want  me  to  find  out  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  if  you  consent  to  render  me  this  service —  " 

"  You  will  appoint  me  master  of  the  hounds  at  the 
next  opportunity  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  Bussy,  I  should  feel  all  the  more 
grateful  to  you  that  I  have  never  yet  done  anything  for 
you." 

"  Ah,  monseigneur,  you  have  at  last  observed  this 
fact  ?  " 

"  I  have  often  said  it  to  myself." 

"  Very  softly,  as  princes  generally  say  such  things." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  What,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  Do  you  consent  ?  " 

"  To  watch  the  lady  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Monseigneur,  I  admit  that  the  employment  hardly 
suits  my  taste,  and  that  I  should  prefer  another." 

"  You  offered  to  do  me  a  service,  and  you  already 
retract  your  offer." 

"  Well,  you  want  me  to  become  a  spy." 

"  Why  no,  I  ask  you  to  be  my  friend  ;  besides,  do  not 
believe  that  I  am  offering  you  a  sinecure.  There  will 
be  some  good  blows  to  exchange." 

Bussy  shook  his  head. 

"  Monseigneur,  there  are  certain  things  that  every  man 
must  do  for  himself,  even  though  he  were  a  prince." 

"  Then  you  refuse  ?  " 

'•'  Yes,  monseigneur." 

The  duke  knit  his  brow. 

"  I  shall  follow  your  advice  and  go  myself,  and  if  I  am 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  adventure,  I  shall  say  that  I 
had  begged  my  friend  Bussy  to  accept  the  task  of  giving 
or  receiving  blows,  and  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  was  prudent." 

"  Monseigneur,"  replied  Bussy,  "  you  said  to  me  the, 
other  night,  '  Bussy,  I  hate  all  these  favorites  of  the 
king,  who  insult  us  and  laugh  at  us  on  every  occasion. 
Go  to  this  wedding  of  Saint-Luc's,  pick  a  quarrel  with 
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them,  and  rid  us  of  a  few.'  I  went,  monseigneur.  They 
were  five  and  I  was  alone  ;  I  defied  them  all.  They  lay 
in  wait  for  me,  attacked  me  together,  and  killed  my  horse, 
yet  I  wounded  two  and  beat  a  third  one.  To-day,  you 
ask  me  to  wrong  a  woman.  Pardon  me,  monseigneur, 
but  that  is  not  the  kind  of  service  that  can  be  demanded 
of  a  man  of  honor.     Therefore,  I  refuse." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  duke,  "  I  shall  watch  alone,  or 
with  D'Aurilly,  as  I  did  before." 

"  Pardon  me  !  "  said  Bussy,  suddenly  enlightened. 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Were  you  at  your  post,  monseigneur,  the  other 
evening  when  you  saw  the  king's  favorites  waiting  for 
me  ?  " 

"  Exactly." 

"  Does  your  fair  unknown  live  near  the  Bastille  ?  " 

"  She  lives  opposite  Sainte-Catherine." 

"  Really  ?  " 

"  A  cut-throat  neighborhood,  as  you  ought  to  know." 

"  Has  your  Highness  done  any  more  watching  since 
that  night  ?  " 

"  Yes,  last  night." 

"  And  what  did  you  see  ?  " 

"  A  man  searching  every  corner  of  the  place,  to  ascer- 
tain, no  doubt,  if  he  were  being  watched,  and  who, 
having  probably  perceived  me,  stood  obstinately  in  front 
of  that  very  door." 

"  Was  that  man  alone,  monseigneur  ?  "  inquired  Bussy. 

"  Yes,  for  about  half  an  hour." 

"  And  at  the  end  of  the  half -hour  ?  " 

"  He  was  joined  by  another  man  who  carried  a  lantern." 

"  Ah,  ah  !  "  said  Bussy. 
'  Then  the  man  in  the  cloak —  "  continued  the  prince. 

r  The  first  man  wore  a  cloak  ?  "  interrupted  Bussy. 
'  Yes.     Then  the  man  in  the  cloak  and  the  man  with 
the  lantern  began  to  talk  together,  and  as  they  seemed 
little  inclined  to  leave  their  post  of  observation,  I  came 
home." 

"  Disgusted  after  this  second  attempt  ?  " 
I' 
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"  Yes,  I  admit  it.  Therefore,  before  I  venture  into 
this  house  where  I  might  be  killed —  " 

"  You  would  like  to  have  one  of  your  friends  killed 
instead  ? 

"  Or  rather  that  one  of  my  friends,  not  being  the 
prince,  not  having  the  enemies  that  I  have,  and  being, 
moreover,  accustomed  to  these  sorts  of  expeditions, 
should  study  the  risk  I  might  have  to  run,  and  report  it 
to  me." 

"  In  your  place,  monseigneur,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  would 
abandon  this  woman." 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  She  is  too  beautiful." 

"  You  say  yourself  that  you  hardly  saw  her." 

"  I  saw  her  enough  to  notice  admirable  golden  hair. 

"  Ah  !  " 

"  Magnificent  eyes." 

"  Ah,  ah  !  " 

"  A  complexion  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen 
before,  and  a  superb  figure." 

"  Ah,  ah,  ah  !  " 

"  You  understand  that  I  cannot  easily  renounce  such 
a  wonderful  woman." 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  I  understand  ;  therefore  I  feel 
for  you." 

He  threw  a  side  glance  at  Bussy. 

"  Upon  my  word  !  "  said  the  latter. 

"  You  jest." 

"No,  and  the  proof  is  that  if  you  will  give  me  your 
instructions,  and  show  me  the  house,  I  shall  watch  this 
very  night." 

"  You  change  your  mind  ? 

"  Eh,  monseigneur,  our  holy  father,  Gregory  XIII., 
is  the  only  man  who  is  infallible.  Now  tell  me  what  I 
must  do." 

"  You  must  conceal  yourself  some  distance  from  the 
door  I  shall  indicate,  and  if  a  man  enter,  follow  him  to 
find  out  who  he  is." 

m 
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"  Yes,  but  if  on  entering,  he  should  close  the  door 
behind  him  ?  " 

"  1  told  you  I  had  a  key." 

"  Ah,  true  !  Then  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be  feared. 
I  might  follow  another  man  to  another  door." 

' '  You  cannot  make  a  mistake  ;  this  door  leads  into  a 
passage-way.  At  the  end  of  the  passage,  to  the  left, 
you  will  find  a  staircase  ;  mount  twelve  steps,  and  you 
will  be  in  a  corridor." 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  monseigneur,  if  you  have 
never  entered  the  house  ?  " 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  had  bribed  a  servant  ?  She 
explained  everything  to  me." 

"  Tudieu  !  how  nice  it  is  to  be  a  prince  ;  your  work 
is  all  done  for  you.  I,  monseigneur,  would  have  been 
obliged  to  find  the  house,  explore  the  passage,  count  the 
steps,  and  examine  the  corridor  ;  all  that  would  have 
taken  endless  time,  and  I  do  not  even  know  if  I  would 
have  succeeded." 

"  Therefore,  you  consent  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  refuse  your  Highness  ?  Only  you  must 
come  and  show  me  the  door." 

"It  is  unnecessary  ;  as  we  return  from  the  chase 
we  shall  make  a  detour,  and  pass  through  the  Porte 
Saint-Antoine.     I  shall  point  it  out  to  you." 

"  Very  well,  monseigneur  ;  but  what  must  be  done  to 
the  man,  if  he  come  ? 

"  Only  follow  him  until  you  learn  who  he  is." 

"  That  is  a  delicate  matter  ;  suppose  the  man's  dis- 
cretion should  prompt  him  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the 
,way  and  cut  short  my  inquiries  ? 

-  "  You  may  behave  as  you  wish  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

"  I  have  therefore  your  Highness's  permission  to  act  as 
I  would  for  myself  ?  " 
■     "  Entirely." 

"  I  shall  do  so,  monseigneur." 

"  Not  a  word  to  our  young  friends." 

"  No,  on  my  honor." 
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"  You  will  go  alone  on  this  expedition  ?  " 

"  Alone, — I  swear  it." 

"  Well,  it  is  agreed.  We  shall  return  by  way  of  the 
Bastille  ;  I  will  show  you  the  door.  Then  you  come  with 
me  ;  I  give  you  the  key,  and  to-night —  " 

"  I  replace  Monseigneur,  and  the  matter  is  settled." 

Bussy  and  the  prince  then  rejoined  the  chase,  con- 
ducted by  M.  de  Monsoreau  in  a  masterly  fashion.  The 
king  was  charmed  with  the  precise  manner  in  which  this 
consummate  hunter  had  arranged  the  halts  and  fixed  the 
relays.  After  having  been  hunted  for  two  hours,  after 
having  been  followed  in  a  radius  of  four  or  five  leagues, 
after  having  been  seen  twenty  times,  the  animal  returned 
to  be  caught  at  its  start.  M.  de  Monsoreau  was  con- 
gratulated by  the  king  and  the  Due  d'Anjou. 

"  Monseigneur,  I  am  only  too  happy  to  deserve  your 
compliments,"  he  said,  "  since  it  is  to  you  that  I  owe 
my  position." 

"  But  you  know  that  in  order  to  continue  to  deserve 
them,"  said  the  duke,  "  you  must  set  out  to-night  for 
Fontainebleau.  The  king  wishes  to  hunt  there  to-morrow 
and  the  days  following,  and  one  day  will  not  be  too  much 
for  you  to  study  the  country." 

"  I  know,  monseigneur,"  replied  Monsoreau  ;  "  nvy 
preparations  are  all  made,  and  I  shall  depart  to-night." 

"  Ah,  M.  de  Monsoreau,"  said  Bussy,  "  there  is  no  more 
rest  for  you.  You  wished  to  be  master  of  the  hounds 
and  you  are  ;  but  you  must  calculate  on  having  fifty 
nights'  rest  less  than  other  men.  Luckily  you  are  not 
married,  my  dear  Monsoreau  !  " 

Bussy  laughed  as  he  spoke  these  words.  The  duke, 
cast  a  penetrating  glance  at  the  master  of  the  hounds, 
then  turning  his  head  away  he  went  to  compliment  the 
king  on  the  improvement  in  his  health. 

As  to  Monsoreau,  after  Bussy 's  jest  his  face  had  assumed 
that  livid  hue  which  gave  him  such  a  sinister  aspect.       .'. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HOW   BUSSY   FOUND    BOTH   THE    ORIGINAL   AND   THE 
PORTRAIT. 

.  The  chase  was  over  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  at  five  o'clock,  as  though  the  king  had 
guessed  the  Due  d'Anjou's  secret  wish,  the  whole  court 
entered  Paris  through  the  Porte  Saint- Antoine. 

M.  de  Monsoreau,  under  pretext  of  setting  out  at  once, 
had  taken  leave  of  the  princes  and  departed  in  the 
I  direction  of  Fromenteau. 

In  passing  in  front  of  the  Bastille,  the  king  called  the 
attention  of  his  friends  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  aspect  of 
;the  fortress.  This  was  a  gentle  way  of  reminding  them 
what  would  be  their  fate  if  they  ceased  to  be  his  friends 
and  became  his  enemies.  Many  of  them  understood,  and 
were  doubly  deferential  towards  his  Majesty. 

In  the  mean  while  M.  d'Anjou  whispered  to  Bussy,  who 
rode  beside  him  :  "  Look,  Bussy,  look  !  on  the  right,  at 
that  wooden  house  with  a  statue  of  the  Madonna  under 
the  gable  ;  follow  the  same  line  and  count  four  houses, 
including  the  one  with  the  Madonna." 

"  Well  ?  "   said  Bussy. 

"  It  is  the  fifth,"  said  the  duke ;  "  the  one  just  opposite 
the  Rue  Sainte-Catherine." 

"I  see  it,  monseigneur.  Look,  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpets  announcing  the  king,  all  the  windows  are  filled 
with  spectators." 

"  Except  those  of  the  house  I  am  showing  you,"  said 
the  duke  ;   "  all  its  windows  remain  closed." 

"  But  one  corner  of  the  curtain  is  raised,"  said  Bussy, 
whose  heart  beat  violently  in  his  breast. 

"  Yet  we  can  see  nothing.  Oh,  the  lady  is  well 
4  guarded,  or  guards  herself  well.  At  all  events,  you  know 
the  house  ;   at  the  hotel  I  shall  give  you  the  key." 

Bussy  gazed  through  the  narrow  aperture  ;  but  though 
he  never  moved  his  eyes,  he  could  see  nothing. 
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At  the  Hotel  d'Anjou  the  duke  gave  Bussy  the  key  of 
the  house,  and  told  him  again  to  keep  a  good  watch. 
Bussy  promised  everything  that  the  duke  could  ask,  and 
went  home. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  said  to  Remy. 

"  I  shall  ask  you  the  same  question,  monseigneur." 

"  You  have  discovered  nothing  ?  " 

"  The  house  is  as  impenetrable  by  day  as  by  night. 
I  am  floating  undecided  between  five  or  six  adjoining 
houses." 

"  Then  I  think  I  have  been  more  lucky  than  you,  my 
dear  Le  Haudoin." 

' '  How  so,  monseigneur  ?     Have  you,  too,  been  searc 
ing  for  it  ?  " 

"  No  ;   I  only  passed  through  the  street." 

"  And  you  recognized  the  door  ?  " 

"  Providence,  my  dear  friend,  has  secret  ways  and 
mysterious  combinations." 

"  Then  you  are  sure  ? 

"  I  do  not  say  I  am  sure,  but  I  hope." 

"  And  when  shall  I  know  if  you  have  had  the  g 
fortune  to  find  the  object  of  your  search  ?  " 
"To-morrow  morning." 

"  In  the  mean  while  do  you  need  me  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear  Remy." 

"  You  do  not  wish  me  to  follow  you  ?  " 
Impossible." 

"  At  least  be  prudent,  monseigneur." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Bussy,  "  the  recommendation  is  useless  ; 
I  am  noted  for  my  prudence." 

Bussy  dined  like  a  man  who  does  not  know  when  or 
where  he  will  sup  ;  then,  at  eight  o'clock,  he  chose  his  best 
sword,  and  in  spite  of  the  last  law  made  by  the  king,  he 
put  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  was  carried  in  his 
litter  to  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Saint-Paul.  From  that 
point  he  recognized  the  house  with  the  Madonna,  counted 
the  four  adjoining  houses,  and,  satisfied  that  the  fifth  one 
was  the  one  designated,  he  went,  wrapped  in  a  dark 
cloak,  to  a  corner  of  the  Rue  Sainte-Catherine,  determined 
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to  wait  for  two  hours,  and  if  at  the  end  of  two  hours  no 
one  came,  to  act  for  himself. 

Saint-Paul's  clock  struck  nine  as  Bussy  entered  his 
hiding-place.  He  had  been  there  about  ten  minutes 
when  he  saw  two  cavaliers  coming  through  the  Porte  de 
la  Bastille.  They  stopped  near  the  Hotel  des  Tournelles. 
One  of  them  dismounted,  threw  the  reins  to  the  second, 
who  was  probably  a  servant,  and  after  seeing  him  return 
by  the  same  way  they  had  come,  and  disappear  with  the 
two  horses  into  the  darkness,  he  advanced  towards  the 
house  that  Bussy  was  watching. 

When  he  was  within  a  few  steps  of  the  house,  he  de- 
scribed a  large  circle,  glancing  round  to  see  that  no  one 
observed  him.  Having  apparently  satisfied  himself  on 
that  point,  he  approached  the  door  and  disappeared. 
Bussy  heard  the  noise  of  the  door  as  it  closed  behind  him. 
He  waited  an  instant,  lest  the  mysterious  personage 
might  be  looking  through  the  wicket  ;  then,  a  few 
minutes  having  elapsed,  he  crossed  the  street,  opened  the 
door,  and,  taught  by  experience,  closed  it  noiselessly 
behind  him. 

He  then  turned  round.  The  wicket  was  on  a  level  with 
his  eye,  and  it  was  probably  through  that  wicket  that  he 
had  seen  Quelus.  That  was  not  all,  and  Bussy  had  not 
come  so  far  to  stop  there.  He  felt  his  way  along  the 
passage,  at  the  end  of  which,  to  the  left,  he  found  the 
staircase. 

There,  he  stopped  for  two  reasons  :  first,  he  felt  his 
knees  give  way  under  the  emotion,  then  he  heard  a  voice 
saying  — 

"  Gertrude,  tell  your  mistress  that  I  am  here,  and  wish 
to  enter." 

This  request  was  made  in  too  imperative  a  tone  to 
admit  of  a  refusal,  and  a  moment  later,  Bussy  heard  the 
maid  reply, — 

"  Go  into  the  drawing-room,  monsieur,  and  Madame 
will  join  you  there." 

Then  he  heard  the  sound  of  another  door  being  shut. 
Bussy  now  thought  of  the  twelve  steps  counted  by  Remy  ; 
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he  counted  twelve  steps,  and  found  himself  on  a 
landing. 

He  remembered  the  corridor  and  the  three  doors,  held 
his  breath,  and  took  a  few  steps,  holding  out  his  hands 
before  him.  He  felt  a  first  door,  the  one  through  which 
the  unknown  had  passed  ;  he  went  in,  found  a  second  one, 
felt  a  second  key,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  turned 
the  key  in  the  lock  and  pushed  the  door. 

The  room  in  which  Bussy  now  found  himself  was  in 
utter  darkness,  save  one  corner,  which  received  through 
a  side  door  some  portion  of  the  light  from  the  drawing- 
room.  This  light  shone  on  a  window  hung  with  tapestry 
curtains,  the  sight  of  which  sent  another  delicious  thrill 
through  the  young  man's  heart.  He  glanced  at  the  part 
of  the  ceiling  that  was  also  lit  up,  and  recognized  the 
painted  ceiling  he  had  already  observed  ;  he  reached  out 
his  hand  and  felt  the  carved  bedstead. 

There  was  no  more  doubt ;  he  found  himself  in  the 
room  in  which  he  had  waked  up  after  being  wounded. 
A  very  different  thrill  went  through  Bussy's  veins  as  he 
touched  that  bed  and  inhaled  that  delicious  fragrance 
emanating  from  all  that  belongs  to  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman.     Bussy  hid  behind  the  bed-curtains  to  listen. 

He  heard  in  the  next  room  the  impatient  tread  of  the 
unknown,  who  stopped  from  time  to  time  and  muttered 
between  his  teeth, — 

"  Well !   will  she  come  ?  " 

After  one  of  these  exclamations  a  door  opened  into  the 
drawing-room  ;  the  door  seemed  parallel  to  the  one 
already  ajar.  A  small  foot  stepped  over  the  carpet,  the 
rustling  of  a  silk  skirt  reached  Bussy's  ears,  and  he  heard 
a  woman's  voice,  expressive  at  once  of  fear  and  disdain, 
saying  — 

"  Here  I  am,  monsieur.     What  do  you  want  now  i  " 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  thought  Bussy,  pulling  the  curtain  over 
him,  "  if  that  man  be  the  lover,  I  congratulate  the 
husband." 

"  Madame,"  said  the  man  who  was  thus  coldly  received; 
"  I  have  the  honor  of  telling  you  that,  forced  to  set  off 
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to-morrow  morning  for  Fontainebleau,  I  come  to  pass  the 
night  with  you." 

"  Do  you  bring  news  from  my  father  ?  "  asked  the  same 
woman's  voice. 

"  Madame,  listen  to  me." 

"  Monsieur,  you  know  what  we  agreed  yesterday,  when 
I  consented  to  become  your  wife, — that  before  all  things, 
I  would  either  go  to  my  father  or  he  would  come  to  Paris." 

"  Madame,  so  soon  as  I  return  from  Fontainebleau,  we 
shall  depart,  I  pledge  you  my  word  ;  but  in  the  mean 
time — " 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  do  not  close  this  door  ;  it  is  useless. 
I  will  not  pass  one  night,  not  a  single  night,  under  the 
same  roof  with  you,  until  I  am  reassured  about  my 
father." 

And  the  woman  who  spoke  so  firmly,  put  to  her  lips  a 
small  silver  whistle,  which  gave  forth  a  long  shrill  sound. 
:This  was  the  manner  in  which  servants  were  called  at 
,this  period  when  bells  were  unknown. 

At  the  same  moment  the  door  through  which  Bussy  had 
entered  was  again  opened,  and  the  maid  appeared  ;  she 
was  a  tall,  strong-looking  girl,  who  seemed  to  expect  this 
call  from  her  mistress  and  hastened  to  answer  it.  She 
passed  into  the  drawing-room,  and  opened  the  door  to  do 
Iso.  A  flood  of  light  inundated  the  room  in  which  stood 
Bussy,  and  between  the  two  windows  he  recognized  the 
portrait. 

"  Gertrude,"  said  the  lady,  "  do  not  go  to  bed,  and 
remain  within  call." 

The  maid  without  replying  withdrew  the  same  way  she 
lhad  come,  leaving  the  drawing-room  door  wide  open  ; 
'consequently  the  marvellous  portrait  remained  visible. 
Bussy  had  no  more  doubts.  This  portrait  was  really  the 
one  he  had  seen. 

He  crept  softly  along,  to  place  his  eye  in  the  opening 
left  between  the  door  and  the  wall  by  the  thickness  of  the 
hinges.  Although  he  moved  carefully,  just  as  his  eye 
looked  through  the  opening  the  floor  creaked  beneathhis 
footsteps. 
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At  the  noise,  the  lady  turned  ;  she  was  the  original  of 
the  portrait,  the  fairy  of  his  dream.  The  man  had  heard 
nothing,  but  seeing  her  turn,  he  turned  also.  It  was 
M.  de  Monsoreau. 

"  Ah,"  said  Bussy,  "  the  white  palfrey,  the  woman 
carried  away.  I  shall  doubtless  hear  some  terrible 
story." 

He  wiped  his  brow,  covered  with  perspiration. 

Bussy,  we  have  said,  could  see  them  both.  The  lady 
was  standing,  pale  and  scornful  ;  he  seated,  not  pale  but 
livid,  nervously  agitating  his  foot,  and  biting  his  fingers. 

"  Madame,"  finally  said  M.  de  Monsoreau,  "  do  not 
hope  to  continue  any  longer  this  part  of  a  persecuted 
woman.  You  are  in  Paris,  in  my  house  ;  moreover,  you 
are  now  Comtesse  de  Monsoreau, — that  is  to  say,  my 
wife  !  " 

"  If  I  am  your  wife,  why  do  you  refuse  to  take  me  to 
my  father  ?  Why  do  you  continue  to  hide  me  from  every 
one  ?  " 

"  You  forget  the  Due  d'Anjou,  madame." 

"  You  assured  me  that,  once  your  wife,  I  should 
nothing  more  to  fear  from  him." 

"  That  is  to  say —  " 

"  You  promised  me  that." 

"  Nevertheless,    madame,    I    must    take    a   few 
cautions." 

"  Well,  monsieur,  take  these  precautions,  and  return  to 
see  me  after  they  are  taken." 

"  Diane,"  said  the  count,  whose  anger  was  visibly 
rising, — "  Diane,  do  not  make  a  jest  of  the  sacred  marriage 
tie.     I  am  giving  you  this  piece  of  advice." 

"  Monsieur,  when  I  can  trust  the  husband,  I  shall  j 
respect  the  tie  that  binds  us." 

"  Yet,  I  thought  that  by  my  conduct  I  had  deserved i 
your  confidence." 

"  Monsieur,  I  think  that  in  this  whole  affair  you  were 
not  guided  by  my  interest  alone,  or  if  so,  chance  singularly 
aided  you." 

"  Oh,  this  is  too  much  !  "  cried  the  count.     "  I  am  in- 
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my  house,  you  are  my  wife,  and  though  hell  itself  come  to 
aid  vou,  this  very  night  you  shall  be  mine." 

Bussy  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  took  a  step  for- 
ward, but  Diane  did  not  give  him  time  to  appear. 

"  Look  !  "  she  cried,  drawing  a  dagger  from  her  belt, 
"  this  is  my  answer  ;  "  and  bounding  into  the  room 
where  Bussy  was,  she  closed  the  door,  and  drew  the 
double  bolt,  while  Monsoreau  exhausted  himself  in 
threats,  and  struck  the  door  with  his  fist. 

"  If  you  break  even  a  splinter  of  this  door,"  said 
Diane,  "you  know  me,  and  you  will  find  me  dead  on 
the  threshold." 

"  And  be  assured,  madame,  that  you  will  be  avenged," 
said  Bussy,  folding  Diane  in  his  arms. 

Diane  was  on  the  point  of  screaming  ;  but  she  under- 
stood that  the  only  danger  that  threatened  her  came  from 
her  husband.  She  remained  on  the  defensive,  trembling, 
ibut  silent  and  motionless.  M.  de  Monsoreau  stamped  his 
foot  in  a  rage  ;  then,  doubtless  convinced  that  Diane 
would  carry  her  threat  into  execution,  he  went  out  of  the 
room,  slamming  the  door  behind  him,  after  which  his 
retreating  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  corridor,  then  on 
he  stairs. 

"  But  you,  monsieur,"  said  Diane,  disengaging  herself 
from  Bussy's  arms,—"  who  are  you,  and  why  are  you 
lere  ?  " 

"  Madame,"  said  Bussy,  opening  the  door,  and  kneeling 
oefore  Diane,  "  I  am  the  man  whose  life  you  saved.  How 
:ould  you  believe  that  I  entered  your  house  with  any  evil 
intentions,  or  that  I  had  any  designs  against  your  honor  ?" 

As  the  light  streamed  in  on  the  young  man's  noble 
countenance,  Diane  recognized  him. 

"  Oh,  you  here,  monsieur  !  "  she  cried,  clasping  her 
hands.     "  You  were  there,  you  heard  everything  ?  " 

"  Alas  !   yes,  madame." 
■     "  But  who  are  you  ?     What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Madame,  I  am  Louis  de  Clermont,  Comte  de  Bussy." 

"  Bussy  !  You  are  the  brave  Bussy  ?  "  joyfully  cried 
Diane,  without  suspecting  the  happiness  which  would 
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flood  the  young  man's  heart  as  he  heard  her.  "  Ah, 
Gertrude,"  she  continued,  speaking  to  her  maid,  who  had 
entered  hastily  on  hearing  her  mistress  talking  with  some 
one, — "  Gertrude,  I  have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  this 
moment ;  I  place  my  honor  in  the  hands  of  the  noblest 
and  most  loyal  gentleman  of  France."  Then  holding  out 
her  hand  to  Bussy  :  "  Rise,  monsieur,"  she  said.  "  I 
know  who  you  are  ;  you  must  know  who  I  am." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

DIANE   DE   MERIDOR. 

Bussy  rose,  quite  bewildered  at  his  own  happiness,  and 
followed  Diane  into  the  drawing-room  which  ML  de 
Monsoreau  had  just  left. 

He  looked  at  Diane  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 
He  dared  not  hope  that  the  woman  he  sought  would  bear 
comparison  with  the  woman  of  his  dream,  and  now  the 
reality  surpassed  all  that  he  had  taken  for  a  caprice  of  his 
imagination. 

Diane  was  eighteen  or  nineteen, — that  is,  at  that  period 
of  youth  and  beauty  which  gives  the  purest  coloring  to 
the  flower,  the  most  velvety  aspect  to  the  fruit.  There 
was  no  mistaking  Bussy's  expression.  Diane  felt  herself 
admired,  and  had  not  the  strength  to  interrupt  his 
ecstasy.  At  last  she  understood  that  she  must  break  thi6 
too  expressive  silence. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  you  have  answered  one  of  my 
questions,  but  not  the  other.  I  asked  who  you  were, 
and  you  have  told  me  ;  but  I  also  asked  how  you  came 
here,  and  you  have  not  yet  replied." 

"  Madame,"  said  Bussy,  "  chance  led  me  to  overheat 
a  few  words  of  your  conversation  with  M.  de  Monsoreau, 
and  I  think  the  cause  of  my  presence  here  will  come  out 
of  the  history  of  your  life,  which  you  promised  to  relate 
to  me.  Did  you  not  tell  me  I  would  soon  know  who  y< 
were  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  I  will  tell  you  all,  monsieur,"  answered  Diane  ; 
"  your  name  has  been  sufficient  to  inspire  me  with  con- 
fidence, for  I  have  often  heard  it  as  that  of  a  man  of  courage 
whose  loyalty  and  honor  could  be  trusted." 

Bussy  bowed. 

"  From  the  little  you  have  heard,"  continued  Diane, 
'■  you  must  have  understood  that  I  am  the  daughter  of 
the  Baron  de  Meridor,— that  is  to  say,  the  only  heiress  to 
one  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  names  of  Anjou." 

"  There  was,"  said  Bussy,  "  a  Baron  de  Meridor  who, 
although  he  could  have  saved  his  liberty  at  Pavia,  gave 
up  his  sword  to  the  Spaniards  when  he  heard  that  the 
king  was  a  prisoner.  He  begged  for  permission  to 
accompany  Francis  to  Madrid,  shared  his  captivity,  and 
only  returned  to  France  to  negotiate  the  monarch's 
fransom." 

"  That  was  my  father,  monsieur  ;  and  if  ever  you 
enter  the  great  hall  of  the  Chateau  de  Meridor,  you  will 
see  the  portrait  of  Francis  I.,  painted  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  and  given  to  my  father  in  memory  of  this  devo- 
tion." 

"  Ah,"  said  Bussy,  "  in  those  days  princes  still  knew 
tow  to  reward  their  followers." 

"  On  his  return  from  Spain,  my  father  married.  His 
irst  two  children,  sons,  died.  This  was  a  great  sorrow 
:o  the  Baron  de  Meridor,  who  lost  all  hopes  of  living  again 
n  an  heir.  The  king  died  soon  after,  and  my  father's 
prrief  changed  into  despair.  He  left  the  court  a  few  years 
ater,  and  retired  with  his  wife  to  the  Chateau  de  Meridor. 
It  was  there  that  I  was  born,  almost  by  miracle,  ten  years 
fitter  the  death  of  my  brothers.  Then  all  the  love  of  the 
oaron  was  concentrated  on  this  child  of  his  old  age.  His 
affection  for  me  was  more  than  tenderness  ;  it  was 
idolatry.  Three  years  after  my  birth,  my  mother  died. 
This  surely  was  a  new  sorrow  for  my  father  ;  but  I,  too 
.young  to  know  what  I  had  lost,  did  not  cease  to  smile, 
and  my  smiles  helped  to  console  him. 

"  I  grew  up  and  developed  under  his  eyes.  As  I  was 
everything  to  him,  my  poor  father  was  also  everything 
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to  me.  I  reached  my  sixteenth  year  without  dreaming 
of  any  world  outside  of  my  lambs,  my  peacocks,  my 
swans,  and  my  doves  ;  not  thinking  that  this  life  must 
end,  nor  wishing  it  to  end. 

"  The  Chateau  de  Meridor  was  surrounded  by  vast 
forests  belonging  to  the  Due  d'Anjou.  They  were  filled 
with  roes,  stags,  and  deer,  which  no  one  thought  oi 
tormenting.  All  were  more  or  less  familiar  with  me; 
some  were  even  so  accustomed  to  my  voice  that  the) 
came  when  I  called  them.  One,  a  doe, — my  favorite 
my  pet,  Daphne  ;  poor  Daphne  ! — would  come  and  eat 
out  of  my  hand. 

"  One  spring,  I  missed  her  for  a  month.  I  thought  hei 
dead,  and  wept  for  her  as  for  a  friend,  when  she  re- 
appeared one  day  with  two  little  fawns.  The  little  ones 
were  afraid  of  me  at  first,  but  seeing  their  mother  caress 
me,  they  understood  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  cam* 
and  caressed  me  in  turn. 

"  About  this  time,  it  was  reported  that  M.  le  Due 
d'Anjou  had  sent  a  governor  to  the  capital  of  the  province 
A  few  days  later  we  learned  that  this  governor  had  arrived 
and  was  the  Comte  de  Monsoreau.  Why  did  that  name 
strike  me  to  the  heart  when  I  heard  it  uttered  ?  I  car 
only  account  for  this  painful  sensation  by  calling  it  a 
presentiment. 

"  A  week  passed  ;  M.  de  Monsoreau  was  much  talked 
about  in  the  province,  and  in  many  different  ways.  One 
morning  the  woods  were  filled  with  the  sound  of  the  horn1 
and  the  barking  of  dogs.  I  ran  to  the  gate  of  the  park' 
and  reached  there  just  in  time  to  see  Daphne  rush  by  lik<j 
a  flash,  pursued  by  a  pack  of  hounds  ;  her  two  fawn* 
followed  her.  A  moment  later,  a  man  mounted  on  i 
black  horse  which  seemed  to  have  wings  dashed  past  th<i 
gate  ;  it  was  M.  de  Monsoreau. 

"I  cried  out,  and  implored  pity  for  my  poor  pet  ;  bu^ 
he  did  not  hear  the  sound  of  my  voice,  or  did  not  heed  itJ 
carried  away  as  he  was  by  his  ardor  in  the  chase.  Thenl 
without  thinking  of  the  anxiety  I  would  cause  my  father 
if  he  perceived  my  absence,  I  ran  in  the  direction  of  the 
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chase.  I  hoped  to  meet  either  the  count  himself,  or  some 
of  his  retinue,  and  implore  them  to  cease  that  pursuit 
which  tore  my  heart.  I  went  on  for  half  a  league  without 
knowing  whither  I  was  going.  I  had  long  since  lost  sight 
A  doe,  dogs,  and  hunters.  I  soon  ceased  even  to  hear 
the  dogs,  and  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and  began  to 
weep.  I  had  been  there  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  in  the  distance  I  thought  I  distinguished  the  noise 
)f  the  chase.  I  was  not  mistaken  ;  the  sound  came 
learer  and  nearer.  I  soon  knew  that  they  would  pass 
within  sight,  so  I  rose  and  ran  in  the  direction  whence  the 
;ound  came. 

"  I  again  saw  my  poor  Daphne  rush  by,  breathless, 
die  had  only  one  fawn  ;  the  other  had  given  way  to 
.atigue,  and  doubtless  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs, 
die  herself  was  growing  visibly  tired.  The  distance 
>etween  her  and  the  pack  was  less  than  when  I  saw  her 
irst,  and  she  now  bounded  forward  with  sudden  jumps. 
Vhen  she  passed  before  me  she  troated  mournfully. 

"  As  before,  I  made  fruitless  efforts  to  be  heard.  M. 
le  Monsoreau  saw  nothing  beyond  the  animal  he  pursued, 
nd  passed,  blowing  his  horn,  even  more  swiftly  than  the 
irst  time.  Behind  him  four  or  five  followers  urged  the 
ounds  onward  with  horn  and  voice.  All  this  passed 
ke  a  tempest,  disappeared  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
nd  died  away  in  the  distance.  I  was  in  despair.  I  said 
o  myself  that  had  I  been  fifty  steps  nearer,  on  the  edge  of 
he  glade,  through  which  he  had  passed,  he  would  have 
en  me,  and  listened  to  my  prayer  to  spare  the  poor 
Jnimal. 

"  This  thought  revived  my  courage.  The  chase  could 
?ass  a  third  time  within  my  reach.  I  followed  a  road 
^ordered  by  beautiful  trees,  which  I  knew  led  to  the 
hateau  de  Beauge,  situated  about  three  leagues  from 
rleridor,  and  belonging  to  the  Due  d'Anjou.  In  a  few 
ninutes  I  came  within  sight  of  the  castle,  and  only  then 
id  I  remember  that  I  had  come  three  leagues  on  foot, 
hat  I  was  alone  and  far  from  home. 

I  confess  that  a  vague  terror  took  possession  of  me, 
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and  only  then  did  I  think  of  the  imprudence  and  im- 
propriety of  my  conduct.  I  walked  along  the  edge  of  th« 
lake,  intending  to  ask  the  gardener — a  good  man  who 
when  I  went  there  with  my  father,  had  given  me  flowers,— 
to  take  me  home,  when  all  at  once  I  heard  again  the  sounc 
of  the  chase.  I  remained  motionless,  listening.  Th< 
noise  came  nearer  ;  I  forgot  everything.  Almost  at  th< 
same  instant  the  doe  bounded  out  of  the  wood  on  th< 
other  side  of  the  lake,  but  so  closely  pursued  that  sh< 
must  be  taken.  She  was  alone  ;  the  second  fawn  ha< 
fallen  in  turn.  The  sight  of  the  water  seemed  to  give  he: 
new  strength.  She  breathed  the  cool  air  and  plunge< 
into  the  water  as  though  to  come  to  me. 

"  At  first  she  swam  quickly,  and  seemed  to  hav< 
recovered  her  energy.  I  looked  at  her  with  tearful  eyes 
and  arms  extended,  almost  as  breathless  as  she.  Bu 
her  strength  gradually  failed  her,  while,  on  the  contrary 
the  dogs  seemed  to  grow  more  eager  in  their  pursuit 
Those  nearest  to  her  now  seized  her,  and  she  could  advanc 
no  farther.  At  that  moment  M.  de  Monsoreau  appeare< 
on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  ran  to  the  lake,  and  jumped  o:l 
his  horse.  Then  I  collected  all  my  strength  to  cry  fo 
pity  with  clasped  hands.  I  thought  he  had  seen  me  ; 
cried  again,  louder  than  the  first  time.  He  heard  m<: 
and  raised  his  head.  I  saw  him  run  to  a  boat,  which  h 
untied,  and  in  which  he  rapidly  advanced  towards  th 
animal,  now  struggling  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  pacl< 
I  did  not  doubt  that,  moved  by  my  gestures,  my  voic< 
and  my  prayers,  M.  de  Monsoreau  was  hastening  to  he 
assistance,  when,  having  come  within  reach,  I  saw  hit; 
draw  his  hunting-knife.  A  ray  of  sunshine  falling  on  : 
made  it  flash,  then  the  flash  disappeared.  I  shrieked 
the  whole  blade  was  plunged  into  the  animal's  neclj 
The  blood  flowed  out,  reddening  the  water  around.  Trj 
doe  uttered  a  doleful  cry,  beat  the  water  with  her  fee* 
reared  up,  and  then  fell  back  dead. 

"  I  uttered  a  cry  almost  as  doleful  as  her  own,  and  fe 
fainting  on  the  bank.  When  I  came  to  myself  again, 
was  lying  in  a  room  of  the  Chateau  de  Beauge,  and  m 
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father,  who  had  been  sent  for,  sat  weeping  by  my  side. 
As  I  was  suffering  from  nothing  but  over-excitement 
after  the  chase,  the  next  day  I  was  able  to  return  to 
Meridor.  However,  I  remained  in  my  room  for  the  next 
three  or  four  days.  On  the  fourth  day,  my  father  told 
me  that  during  the  whole  time  of  my  illness  M.  de  Mon- 
soreau,  who  had  seen  me  as  I  was  carried  to  the  chateau, 
had  come  to  inquire  after  my  health.  He  was  in  despair 
when  he  heard  that  he  had  been  the  involuntary  cause  of 
the  accident,  and  sent  his  excuses,  saying  that  he  would 
!not  be  happy  until  he  had  his  pardon  from  my  own 
lips. 

"  It  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  refuse  to  see  him  ; 
'therefore,  in  spite  of  my  disinclination  to  do  so,  I  granted 
;his  request.  He  came  the  next  day.  I  had  understood 
'the  absurdity  of  my  conduct.  The  chase  is  a  pleasure 
shared  even  by  women  ;  I  therefore  excused  my  emotion 
on  the  ground  of  my  affection  for  Daphne.  Thereupon 
the  count  pretended  to  be  in  despair,  and  swore  twenty 
times  that  had  he  known  that  I  felt  some  interest  in  his 
victim,  he  would  have  spared  her  with  pleasure.  His 
protestations,  however,  failed  to  convince  me,  and  the 
count  withdrew  without  having  effaced  the  first  painful 
impression  produced  in  my  heart.  When  he  took  leave, 
he  asked  my  father's  permission  to  come  again.  He  was 
born  in  Spain,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  Madrid,  and 
my  father  felt  a  great  pleasure  in  talking  of  a  country 
Where  he  had  so  long  resided.  Besides,  the  count  was  of 
good  lineage,  deputy-governor  of  the  province,  and 
favorite,  it  was  said,  of  M.  d'Anjou.  My  father  had  no 
motive  for  refusing  his  request,  which  was  granted. 

"  Alas  !  from  that  moment  ceased,  if  not  my  happiness, 
at  least  my  tranquillity.  I  soon  perceived  the  impression 
si  had  made  on  the  count.  At  first  he  came  once  a  week, 
then  twice,  and,  finally,  every  day,  and  was  full  of  atten- 
tions to  my  father,  who  liked  him.  I  saw  the  pleasure 
the  baron  took  in  his  conversation,  which  was  certainly 
that  of  a  clever  man. 
•    "  One  morning  my  father  entered  my  room  with  a  more 
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serious   manner   than   usual,   yet   there  was   something 
joyous  in  his  whole  air. 

'  My  child,'  he  said,  '  you  have  always  told  me  that 
you  would  be  happy  never  to  leave  me  !  ' 

'  Oh,  my  father,'  cried  I,  '  you  know  that  it  is  my 
dearest  wish.' 

'  Well,  my  child,'  he  continued,  stooping  over  to  kiss 
me,  •  the  realization  of  this  wish  is  in  your  own  hands.' 

"  I  suspected  what  he  was  about  to  say  to  me,  and  grew 
so  frightfully  pale  that  he  stopped  before  his  lips  had 
touched  my  brow. 

'  Diane,  my  child  !  '  he  cried.  '  Oh,  mon  Dieu ! 
what  is  the  matter  ?  ' 

'  M.  de  Monsoreau,  is  it  not  ? '  I  stammered. 
'  Well  ?  '  he  asked  in  astonishment. 

"  '  Oh,  never,  father,  if  you  have  any  pity  for  your 
daughter,  never  !  ' 

'  Diane,  my  love,'  he  said,  '  it  is  not  pity  that  I  have 
for  you,  but  idolatry,  and  you  know  it  ;  take  a  week  to 
reflect,  and  if  within  a  week —  ' 

"  '  Oh,  no,  no  !  '  I  cried,  '  it  is  useless  ;  not  a  week,  not 
twenty-four  hours,  not  a  minute  !  '  And  I  burst  into 
tears. 

"  My  father  adored  me  ;  he  had  never  seen  me  weep. 
With  a  few  words  he  dried  my  tears,  and  took  me  in  his 
arms.  He  had  pledged  his  word  that  he  would  not  speak 
again  of  that  marriage.  Indeed,  a  month  elapsed  during 
which  M.  de  Monsoreau  was  neither  heard  of  nor  seen. 

"  One  morning  my  father  and  I  received  an  invitation 
to  attend  a  fete  given  by  M.  de  Monsoreau  in  honor  of  the 
king's  brother,  who  had  come  to  visit  the  province  whose, 
name  he  bore.  This  fete  was  to  be  given  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  of  Angers.  The  letter  was  accompanied  by  a 
personal  invitation  from  the  prince,  who  wrote  to  my 
father  that  he  remembered  having  seen  him  at  the  court 
of  King  Henri,  and  would  have  great  pleasure  in  seeing' 
him  again. 

"  My  first  impulse  was  to  beg  my  father  to  refuse,  and  I 
would  surely  have  insisted  had  the  invitation  been  in  M.- 
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;de  Monsoreau's  name  alone  ;  but  it  was  also  in  the  name 
of  the  prince,  and  my  father  feared  to  offend  his  Highness 
lif  he  declined. 

"  We  went  to  this  fete.  M.  de  Monsoreau  received  us 
as  if  nothing  had  taken  place  between  us.  His  behavior 
towards  me  was  neither  indifferent  nor  affected.  He 
treated  me  exactly  as  he  did  all  the  other  ladies.  I  was 
happy  to  see  that  I  was  in  no  way  distinguished  by  him. 
"  It  was  not  thus  with  the  Due  d'Anjou.  So  soon  as  he 
perceived  me,  he  fixed  his  gaze  upon  me,  and  never 
removed  it.  I  felt  ill  at  ease  beneath  the  weight  of  that 
glance,  and  without  telling  my  father  why  I  wished  to 
leave  the  ball,  I  urged  him  so  strongly  that  we  were 
among  the  first  to  retire.  Three  days  later,  M.  de  Mon- 
soreau came  to  Meridor.  I  had  seen  him  riding  up  the 
avenue  to  the  chdteau,  and  retired  to  my  chamber. 

"  I  was  afraid  my  father  would  call  me,  but  he  did  not. 
Half  an  hour  later  M.  de  Monsoreau  left,  and  no  one  spoke 
}f  him  ;  but  I  thought  my  father  more  gloomy  than  usual 
liter  this  visit  of  the  deputy-governor. 

"  A  few  more  days  passed  thus.  I  was  returning  from 
1  walk,  and  was  told  by  the  servants  that  M.  de  Monsoreau 
■vas  with  my  father.  The  baron  had  asked  for  me  several 
:imes,  and  wondered  where  I  could  be.  He  had  given 
)rders  that  my  return  should  be  announced  at  once.  I 
lad  hardly  reached  my  room,  in  fact,  when  my  father 
:ame  to  me. 

'  My  child,'  he  said,  '  a  motive,  which  I  cannot  ex- 
Dlain,  forces  me  to  separate  myself  from  you  for  a  few 
lays.  Do  not  question  me,  but  know  that  the  reason 
nust  be  a  serious  one,  since  it  determines  me  to  be  a  week, 
1  fortnight,  a  month  perhaps,  without  seeing  you.' 

'  And  where  am  I  to  go,  father  ?  '   I  asked. 

'  To  my  sister's,  at  the  Chateau  de  Lude,  where  you 
mist  remain  concealed  from  all.  and  where  we  shall 
arrange  for  you  to  arrive  at  night.' 

'  Do  you  not  accompany  me  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  must  remain  here  to  avert  suspicion  ;  even 
the  people  of  the  house  do  not  know  where  you  are  going.' 
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"  ■  But  who  will  conduct  me  ?  ' 

"  '  Two  trusty  men.' 

"  '  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  father.' 

"  The  baron  embraced  me. 

"  '  It  is  necessary,  my  child,'  he  said. 

"  I  knew  so  well  my  father's  love  for  me  that  I 
insisted  no  further,  and  asked  no  explanation.  It  was 
agreed  that  Gertrude,  my  nurse's  daughter,  should 
accompany  me.  My  father  left  me,  telling  me  to  get 
ready. 

"  That  night,  at  eight  o'clock  (it  was  very  dark  and 
cold,  for  we  were  in  mid-winter),  my  father  came  for  me 
I  was  prepared  as  he  had  told  me.  We  descended 
noiselessly,  crossed  the  garden,  and  he  opened  a  little 
door  leading  into  the  forest.  There  we  found  a  litta 
and  two  men.  My  father  spoke  to  them  a  long  time 
giving  them  directions  about  me.  I  then  placed  mysel: 
in  the  litter  with  Gertrude  beside  me.  The  baron  gave 
me  a  last  embrace,  and  we  started.  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  danger  that  threatened  me  and  forced  me 
to  leave  Meridor.  I  questioned  Gertrude,  but  she  was  a: 
ignorant  as  I.  I  dared  not  speak  to  my  guides,  whom  D 
did  not  know.  We  were  going  quietly  along  througl 
by-roads,  when  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  just  as  I  wa: 
falling  asleep,  thanks  to  the  monotonous  movement  of  the 
litter,  I  was  awakened  by  Gertrude,  who  seized  my  am 
while  the  litter  stopped. 

"  '  Oh,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  poor  girl,  '  what  can  be 
the  matter  ? ' 

"  I  passed  my  head  through  the  curtains.  We  we« 
surrounded  by  five  or  six  masked  horsemen  ;  our  men. 
who  had  tried  to  defend  themselves,  were  disarmed  anc 
captured.  I  was  too  frightened  to  call  for  help,  anc 
besides,  who  would  have  heard  our  cries  ?  The  one  wh<< 
appeared  to  be  the  chief  of  the  masked  men  approached 
the  litter  and  said, — 

"  '  Reassure  yourself,  mademoiselle,  no  harm  will  be 
done  to  you  ;  but  you  must  follow  us.' 

"  '  Where  ?  '  I  asked. 
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'  '  To  a  place  where,  far  from  having  anything  to  fear, 
you  will  be  treated  like  a  queen.' 

"  This  promise  frightened  me  more  than  any  threat. 
'  Oh,  my  father,  my  father  !  '  I  murmured. 
'  Listen,  mademoiselle,'  said  Gertrude,  '  I  know  the 
pountry.     I  am  devoted  to  you,  and  I  am  strong.     We 
.hall  be  very  unlucky  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  escaping.' 

"  This  assurance  given  me  by  the  poor  girl  was  far  from 
quieting  me  ;  yet  it  is  so  comforting  to  feel  one's  self 
supported  that  I  recovered  a  little  strength. 

'  Do  with  us  what  you  wish,  gentlemen,'  I  answered  ; 
we  are  only  two  poor  women,  incapable  of  defending 
purselves.' 

"  One  of  the  men  dismounted,  took  the  place  of  our 
jX>nductor,  and  changed  the  direction  of  the  litter." 

Bussy,  as  we  understand,  listened  to  Diane's  tale  with 
:he  deepest  emotion.  There  are,  in  the  first  emotions  of 
x  great  love,  sentiments  of  almost  religious  veneration  for 
;he  loved  one.  The  woman  chosen  by  the  heart  is  raised 
>y  that  choice  alone  above  all  other  women  ;  she  is  made 
greater,  purer,  more  holy.  Each  of  her  gestures  is  a 
favor  she  grants  you,  each  of  her  words  a  grace.  If  she 
ooks  at  you,  you  rejoice  ;  if  she  smiles,  your  happiness 
s  complete. 

The  young  man  had  let  his  fair  narrator  tell  him  the 
tory  of  her  life  without  daring  to  stop  her,  without 
hinking  of  interrupting  her.  Every  detail  of  this  life, 
>ver  which  he  felt  himself  called  to  watch,  was  full  of 
nterest  for  him  ;  and  silent  and  breathless  he  listened 
fo  Diane,  as  though  his  very  existence  hung  on  every 
Arord. 

"(Therefore,  when  the  young  woman,  wearied  no  doubt 
oy  the  double  emotion  which  she  felt,  and  in  which  the 
Dast  was  blended  with  the  present,  stopped  for  an  instant, 
Bussy  had  not  the  strength  to  remain  under  the  weight 
;bf  his  anxiety. 

"  Oh,  continue,  madame,  continue  !  "  he  said,  clasping 
his  hands. 
.    It  was  impossible  for  Diane  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
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the  interest  she  inspired  ;  everything  in  the  voice,  gesture, 
and  expression  of  the  young  man  was  in  harmony  with 
the  prayer  conveyed  in  his  words.  Diane  smiled  sadly, 
and  resumed  her  narrative  : — 

"  We  journeyed  for  about  three  hours,  then  the  litter 
stopped.  I  heard  a  gate  creak  on  its  hinges,  and  a  few 
words  were  exchanged.  The  litter  then  continued,  and 
we  passed  over  something  which  I  thought  was  a  draw- 
bridge. I  was  not  mistaken  ;  I  looked  out  of  the  litter 
and  saw  we  were  in  the  courtyard  of  a  castle. 

"  What  castle  was  it  ?  Neither  Gertrude  nor  I  could 
tell.  We  had  often  tried  on  the  way  to  ascertain  where 
we  were,  but  we  saw  only  an  endless  forest.  It  is  true 
that  the  thought  occurred  to  both  of  us  that  in  order  to 
deceive  us  as  to  the  direction,  we  were  being  taken  over  a 
longer  road. 

"  The  door  of  our  litter  was  opened  and  the  same  man 
who  had  already  spoken  to  us,  invited  us  to  alight.  I 
obeyed  in  silence.  Two  men  from  the  castle  had  come1 
to  meet  us  with  torches.  In  accordance  with  the  promise 
made  me,  our  captivity  was  attended  with  every  cere- 
mony. We  followed  the  men  with  the  torches  ;  they 
conducted  us  to  a  richly  ornamented  bedroom  which 
seemed  to  have  been  decorated  in  the  style  of  the  most 
brilliant  epoch  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  A  sumptuous 
collation  was  spread  on  a  table. 

"  '  You  are  at  home,  here,  madame,'  said  the  man  who 
had  already  spoken  to  me,  '  and  as  you  will  need  the 
services  of  a  maid,  your  own  will  not  leave  you  ;  her  room] 
is  next  to  yours.'  Gertrude  and  I  exchanged  a  joyous! 
glance.  '  Every  time  you  wish  to  call,'  continued  the 
masked  man,  '  you  have  but  to  strike  on  the  knocker  01 
this  door  and  some  one  will  be  constantly  in  the  ante- 
chamber to  wait  upon  you.' 

"  This  apparent  attention  showed  that  we  were  closely] 
watched.  The  man  bowed  and  withdrew,  and  we  heard] 
him  lock  the  door  behind  him.  Gertrude  and  I  were| 
alone.  We  remained  motionless  for  an  instant,  gazing 
at  each  other  in  the  light  of  the  two  candelabra  standing. 
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on  the  table  where  the  supper  was  spread.  Gertrude 
wished  to  speak,  but  with  my  ringer  I  made  her  a  sign  to 
be  silent  as  some  one  was  perhaps  listening. 

"  The  door  of  the  chamber  which  had  been  shown  to 
us  as  Gertrude's  was  open,  and  we  both  had  the  idea  of 
visiting  it.  She  took  a  light,  and  we  went  in  on  tip-toe. 
It  was  a  large  closet,  evidently  intended  as  a  dressing- 
room  to  my  chamber.  It  had  a  door  parallel  to  the  one 
of  the  next  room  through  which  we  had  entered  ;  this 
second  door,  like  the  first,  was  ornamented  with  a  small 
brass  knocker  which  fell  on  a  head  of  the  same  metal. 
Heads  and  knockers  both  seemed  the  work  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  The  doors  evidently  opened  into  the  same  ante- 
chamber. Gertrude  placed  the  light  near  the  door  and 
found  it  locked.     We  were  prisoners. 

"  When  two  persons  are  in  the  same  position  and  share 
the  same  dangers  their  thoughts  are  wonderfully  alike 
even  though  their  rank  be  different,  and  they  dispense 
very  quickly  with  all  unnecessary  words  and  explanations. 
Gertrude  approached  me  and  said  in  a  low  tone  : — 

'  Did  Mademoiselle  observe  that  we  mounted  five 
steps  from  the  courtyard  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  replied. 
'  We  are  therefore  on  the  ground-floor.' 

"  '  Without  any  doubt.' 
'  So  that — '  she  added  in  a  lower  voice,  pointing  to 
the  outer  blinds. 

'  So  that  if  the  windows  are  not  barred — ' 
Yes,  if  Mademoiselle  had  the  courage — ' 
'  Courage  !  '  I  cried.     '  Be  assured  that  I  shall  not  be 
wanting.' 

"  It  was  now  Gertrude  who  placed  her  finger  on  her 
lips. 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  understand,'  said  I. 

"  Gertrude  made  me  a  sign  to  remain  where  I  was,  and 
"replaced  the  candelabrum  on  the  bedroom  table.  I  had 
already  understood  her  intention,  and  had  gone  near  the 
window  and  was  looking  for  the  springs.  I  found  them, 
.or  rather,  Gertrude,  who  had  joined  me,  succeeded  in 
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finding  them.  The  blinds  flew  open.  I  uttered  a  cry  of 
joy  ;  the  window  was  not  barred.  But  Gertrude  had 
already  noticed  the  cause  of  this  pretended  neglect  on  the 
part  of  our  keepers.  A  large  lake  washed  the  foot  of  the 
wall,  and  we  were  more  securely  guarded  by  ten  feet  of 
water  than  we  would  have  been  by  the  bars  on  the 
windows. 

"  But  in  glancing  from  the  water  to  the  shores,  my  eyes 
had  recognized  a  familiar  landscape.  We  were  confined 
in  the  Chateau  de  Beauge,  where,  as  I  said  before,  I  had 
often  come  with  my  father,  and  where  I  had  been  carried 
the  day  of  the  death  of  my  poor  Daphne,  about  a  month 
previous. 

'  The  Chateau  de  Beauge  belonged  to  the  Due  d'Anjou. 
At  this  recollection  a  thought  flashed  through  my  mind, 
and  I  understood  everything.  I  looked  at  the  lake  with 
a  gloomy  satisfaction  ;  it  was  a  last  resource  against 
violence,  a  supreme  refuge  against  dishonor. 

"  We  closed  the  blinds,  and  I  threw  myself  dressed  on 
the  bed,  while  Gertrude  slept  in  a  chair  at  my  side. 
Twenty  times  during  the  night  I  awoke,  a  prey  to  sudden 
terror,  but  nothing  justified  this  terror  except  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I  found  myself.  There  were  no  signs  of 
evil  designs  on  me.  On  the  contrary,  all  seemed  asleep 
in  the  castle,  and  no  noise,  save  the  cry  of  the  birds,, 
broke  the  silence  of  the  night. 

"  Day  dawned,  but  the  light,  though  it  freed  the  sui> 
roundings  from  any  mysterious  terrors,  confirmed  my 
fears  that  all  escape  was  impossible  unless  we  had  assist- 
ance from  without ;   and  how  could  this  help  reach  us  ? 

"  At  about  nine  o'clock,  some  one  knocked  at  our  door  : 
I  went  into  Gertrude's  room,  telling  her  that  the  dooij 
could  be  opened.  Those  who  knocked,  and  whom  'J\ 
could  see  through  the  crack  of  the  door,  were  our  attend- 
ants of  the  night  before  ;  they  came  to  take  away  the! 
supper  which  we  had  not  touched  and  to  bring  us  otifl 
breakfast.  Gertrude  asked  them  a  few  questions,  but] 
they  left  the  room  without  replying. 

"  I  then  returned.     All  was  made  clear  to  me  by  the. 
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fact  of  our  being  at  the  Chateau  de  Beauge  and  the 
pretended  respect  with  which  I  was  treated.  M.  d'Anjou 
had  seen  me  at  the  f£te  given  by  M.  de  Monsoreau  ; 
If.  d'Anjou  had  fallen  in  love  with  me.  My  father  had 
been  warned  ;  and  wishing  to  save  me  from  the  pursuit 
of  which  I  would  no  doubt  be  the  object,  he  had  sent  me 
away  from  Meridor.  But  either  through  the  treachery  of 
a  faithless  servant,  or  by  an  unhappy  chance,  his  pre- 
caution had  become  useless,  and  I  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  man  against  whom  he  had  vainly  sought  to 
protect  me.  I  settled  on  this  explanation,  the  only 
plausible  one,  and  in  reality  the  only  true  one. 

"  Yielding  to  Gertrude's  entreaties,  I  drank  a  cup  of 
milk  and  ate  some  bread.  Our  whole  morning  was  spent 
in  planning  means  of  escape  ;  yet  we  could  see  among  the 
reeds,  not  a  hundred  yards  from  our  windows,  a  bark 
with  its  oars.  Had  that  boat  been  within  reach,  my 
strength,  doubled  by  fear,  together  with  Gertrude's, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  free  us  from  captivity. 

"  During  the  whole  morning  we  were  not  troubled. 
!Our  dinner  was  brought  to  us,  as  our  breakfast  had  been. 
I  was  faint.  I  therefore  sat  down  to  my  dinner,  served 
by  Gertrude  alone  ;  for  so  soon  as  our  keepers  had 
brought  in  the  dishes,  they  left  us.  But  all  at  once,  as  I 
broke  my  bread,  I  found  a  little  note.  I  hastily  opened 
it ,  and  read  this  one  line  : — 

"  A  friend  watches  over  you.  To-morrow  you  shall 
ihave  news  of  him,  and  of  your  father. 

"  You  can  imagine  my  joy  ;  my  heart  was  beating 
iwildly.  I  showed  the  note  to  Gertrude.  The  rest  of 
the  day  was  spent  in  waiting  and  hoping. 

"  The  second  night  passed  as  quietly  as  the  first ;  then 
came  the  breakfast  hour,  so  eagerly  expected  ;  for  I  did 
.not  doubt  that  I  would  find  a  second  note  in  my  bread. 
I  was  not  mistaken  )  and  the  note  was  as  follows  : — 

"  The  person  who  had  you  carried  here  will  arrive  at  the 
.  Chateau  de  Beauge  at  ten  o'clock  to-night ;  but  at  nine, 

Aa 
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the  friend  who  watches  over  you  will  be  under  your 
windows  with  a  letter  from  your  father  commanding  you 
to  put  faith  in  this  friend, — a  thing  which  you  might  not 
perhaps  do  without  the  letter. 
"  Burn  this  paper. 

"  I  read  and  re-read  this  letter,  then  burned  it,  as  I  was 
instructed.  The  handwriting  was  unknown  to  me,  and 
I  confess  I  was  ignorant  from  whom  it  might  come.  We 
lost  ourselves  in  conjectures.  A  hundred  times  during 
the  day  we  went  to  the  window  to  see  if  we  could  perceive 
no  one  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  but  all  was  solitary.  An 
hour  after  dinner  there  was  a  knock  at  our  door.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  any  one  attempted  to  enter  save  to 
bring  us  our  meals.  However,  as  we  had  no  way  of  locking 
ourselves  in,  we  were  obliged  to  allow  them  to  enter. 

"  It  was  the  man  who  had  spoken  to  us  at  the  door  of 
the  litter  and  in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle.  I  could  not 
recognize  his  face,  as  he  was  masked  when  he  spoke  to  us, 
but  at  the  first  words  he  uttered  I  knew  his  voice. 

"  He  handed  me  a  letter. 

From  whom  do  you  come,  monsieur  ?  '  I  inquired. 

"  '  If  Mademoiselle  will  take  the  trouble  to  read,  she 
will  know,'  he  replied. 

"  '  But  I  do  not  wish  to  read  this  letter  without  know- 
ing from  whom  it  is.' 

Mademoiselle  is  her  own  mistress,  and  may  do  as  she 
pleases.  I  had  orders  to  give  her  this  letter.  I  lay  it  at 
her  feet ;  she  may  pick  it  up  if  she  chooses.' 

"  In  fact,  the  man,  who  seemed  to  have  the  rank  of  a 
squire,  laid  the  letter  on  a  footstool  at  my  feet,  and  went 
out. 

"  '  What  shall  I  do  ?  '  I  asked  Gertrude. 
'  If  I  might  venture  to  offer  advice  to  Mademoiselle,  1 
I  would  say,  read  the  letter.     It  may  perhaps  announce 
some  danger,  a  knowledge  of  which  may  aid  us  in  escap- 
ing it.' _ 

"  This  advice  was  so  reasonable  that  I  abandoned  my 
first  resolve,  and  opened  the  letter." 
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At  this  moment  Diane  interrupted  her  narrative,  rose, 
went  to  a  little  Italian  desk,  and  drew  a  letter  from  a  silk 
■  tolio.     Bussy  glanced  at  the  address  and  read  : — 

"To  the  beautiful,  fair  Diane  de  Meridor ;  "  then, 
looking  at  Diane  :  "  This  address,"  he  said,  "  is  written 
by  the  Due  d'Anjou." 

"  All,"  she  answered  with  a  sigh,  "  then  he  did  not 
[deceive  me  !  " 

As  Bussy  hesitated  to  open  the  letter,  "  Read,"  she  said, 
ance  has  brought  before  you  all  the  secrets  of  my  life, 
1  shall  therefore  keep  nothing  from  you." 

Bussy  obeyed  and  read  : — 

An  unhappy  prince,  whom  your  divine  beauty  has 
wounded  to  the  heart,  will  come  to-night  at  ten  o'clock 
to  offer  you  his  apologies  for  his  conduct  towards  you,  his 
only  excuse  being  the  invincible  love  with  which  you  have 
inspired  him. 

Francois. 

"  Then  this  letter  is  really  from  the  duke  ?  "  asked 
Diane. 

"  Alas  !  yes,"  replied  Bussy  ;  "  it  is  his  writing  and  his 
seal." 

Diane  sighed.  "  Can  he  be  less  guilty  than  I  thought  ?  " 
she  murmured. 

"  Who- — the  prince  ?  "  asked  Bussy. 

"  No,  he — M.  de  Monsoreau." 

It  was  now  Bussy's  turn  to  sigh. 

"  Continue,  madame,"  he  said,  "  and  we  shall  judge 
the  prince  and  the  count." 

"  This  letter,  which  I  had  then  no  thought  of  not 
believing  genuine,  since  it  coincided  so  well  with  my  own 
fears,  indicated,  as  Gertrude  had  foreseen,  the  danger 
to  which  I  was  exposed,  and  rendered  all  the  more 
'precious  to  me  the  intervention  of  that  unknown  friend 
who  offered  me  his  help  in  my  father's  name.  I  now  only 
hoped  in  him. 
.     "  Our   investigations   began   again.     Gertrude   and   I 
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gazed  through  the  window-panes,  and  did  not  lose  sight 
of  the  lake  and  of  that  portion  of  the  forest  which  was 
opposite  our  windows.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  we 
saw  nothing  that  could  give  us  hope.  Night  came  on  ;j 
but  we  were  in  the  month  of  January,  and  at  that  season 
the  days  are  short.  We  had  still  four  or  five  hours  to 
wait  before  the  appointed  time,  to  which  we  anxiously 
looked  forward. 

It  was  a  beautiful  frosty  night ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  cold,  we  might  have  imagined  it  late  spring  or  late 
autumn.  The  heavens  were  brilliant  with  myriads  of 
stars,  and  in  one  corner  the  crescent-shaped  moon  shed 
its  silvery  light  over  the  landscape.  We  opened  the 
window  of  Gertrude's  room,  which  would  no  doubt  be 
less  carefully  watched  than  mine. 

"  At  about  seven  o'clock  a  light  mist  rose  from  the 
pond  ;  but  like  a  veil  of  transparent  gauze,  this  mist  did 
not  prevent  us  from  seeing,  or  rather,  our  eyes,  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness,  succeeded  in  piercing  this  vapor. 
As  we  had  no  way  of  measuring  time,  we  could  not  teD 
how  long  we  had  waited,  when  we  suddenly  seemed 
to  see  figures  moving  on  the  edge  of  the  wood.  These 
shadows  appeared  to  approach  with  great  precaution, 
going  towards  the  trees,  whose  friendly  shelter  made  the 
darkness  even  blacker.  We  might  have  believed  that 
these  shadows  were  merely  due  to  fancy,  when  we 
distinctly  heard  the  neighing  of  a  horse. 

"  '  Our  friends,'  murmured  Gertrude. 

"  '  Or  the  prince,'  I  replied. 

"  '  Oh,  the  prince  would  not  hide,'  she  said. 

"  This  simple  reflection  drove  away  my  suspicions,  and; 
reassured  me.  We  were  doubly  attentive.  A  man  now 
advanced  alone  ;  I  thought  he  left  another  group  of  men 
that  had  remained  sheltered  under  a  clump  of  trees.  This 
man  walked  straight  to  the  boat,  detached  it  from  its 
stake,  entered  it,  and  the  boat  glided  over  the  water,' 
moving  noiselessly  towards  us.  As  it  approached,  my 
eyes  made  violent  efforts  to  pierce  the  darkness,  and  I 
thought  I  recognized,  first  the  tall  form,  then  the  gloomy 
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.ind  strongly  marked  features  of  M.  de  Monsoreau.  When 
une  within  ten  paces  of  the  window,  I  no  longer  had 
my  doubts.  I  now  feared  the  help  almost  as  much  as  the 
ianger. 

"  I  remained  silent  and  motionless,  having  drawn  back 
into  a  corner  of  the  window  where  he  could  not  see  me. 
Having  reached  the  foot  of  the  wall,  he  fastened  his  boat 
to  a  ring,  and  I  saw  his  head  appear  on  a  level  with  the 
window.     I  could  not  repress  a  cry. 

"  '  Ah,  pardon  me,"  said  M.  de  Monsoreau.  '  I 
thought  you  expected  me.' 

'  I  expected  some  one,  monsieur,  but  I  did  not  know 
it  was  you.' 

"  A  bitter  smile  passed  over  his  face,  '  Who  else, 
except  her  father,  watches  over  Diane  de  Meridor's 
honor  ?  ' 

"  '  You  told  me,  monsieur,  in  the  letter  you  wrote  me, 
that  you  came  in  my  father's  name.' 

' '  '  Yes,  mademoiselle  ;  and  as  I  knew  you  would  have 
doubts,  I  have  brought  you  a  note  from  the  baron,'  and 
he  gave  me  a  paper. 

"  We  had  ht  neither  torches  nor  tapers,  feeling  more 
it  liberty  in  the  darkness  to  act  as  we  would  think  fit 
under  the  circumstances.  I  went  from  Gertrude's  room 
into  my  own,  and  kneeling  before  the  fire,  by  the  light  of 
the  flame  I  read  : — 

"  My  dear  Diane, — M.  le  Comte  de  Monsoreau  alone 
can  save  you  from  your  perilous  situation,  and  the  peril  is 
great.  Have  faith  in  him  as  in  the  best  friend  that 
^Providence  could  send  you.  He  will  tell  you  later  what 
I  wish,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  you  would  do  to 
acquit  the  debt  we  shall  contract  towards  him. 

Your  father,  who  begs  you  to  believe  him,  and  to  have 
ipity  on  him,  and  on  yourself, 

Baron  de  Meridor. 

"  I  knew  nothing  positive  against  M.  de  Monsoreau. 
•The  aversion  he  inspired  in  me  was  instinctive  rather 
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than  reasoned.  I  could  only  reproach  him  with  the 
death  of  a  doe, — a  very  light  crime  for  a  hunter.  I 
therefore  went  to  him. 

"  '  Well  ?  '  he  asked. 

"  '  Monsieur,  I  have  read  my  father's  letter.  He  tells 
me  you  will  take  me  hence,  but  does  not  say  whither.' 

"■'■  I  shall  take  you  where  the  baron  is  waiting  for  you, 
mademoiselle." 

"  '  Where  ?  ' 

"  '  At  the  Chateau  de  Meridor.' 

"  '  Then  I  shall  see  my  father  ?  ' 

"  '  In  two  hours.' 
'  Ah,  monsieur,  if  you  speak  truly — '  I  stopped  :  the 
count  was  visibly  waiting  for  the  end  of  my  sentence. 
'  Count  on  my  gratitude,'  I  added  in  a  weak  and  trembling 
voice,  for  I  knew  what  he  might  expect  from  my  gratitude 
which  I  had  not  the  strength  to  express  to  him. 

"  '  Mademoiselle,'  said  the  count,  '  are  you  ready  to 
follow  me  ?  ' 

"  I  looked  anxiously  at  Gertrude,  and  could  easily  see 
that  the  count's  sinister  face  was  not  more  reassuring  to 
her  than  it  was  to  me. 

'  Reflect  that  each  minute  that  passes  is  most  precious 
for  you,'  he  said.  '  I  am  almost  half  an  hour  behind  time. 
It  will  soon  be  ten  o'clock,  and  have  you  not  been  notified 
that  the  prince  would  be  at  ten  o'clock  at  the  Chateau  de 
Beauge  ?  ' 

"  '  Alas  !   yes,'  I  answered. 

"  '  After  the  prince's  arrival,  I  can  do  nothing  more  for 
you  than  hopelessly  risk  my  life,  which  I  now  risk  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  I  can  save  you.' 

"  '  Why  did  not  my  father  come  ?  ' 

"  '  Do  you  think  your  father  is  not  watched  ?     Do  you 
think  his  slightest  movement  is  not  known  ?  ' 
But  you  ?  '  I  asked. 

"  '  With  me,  it  is  very  different.  I  am  the  prince's' 
friend  and  confidant.' 

"  ■  But,  monsieur,'  I  cried,  '  if  you  are  the  prince's : 
friend  and  confidant,  then — ' 
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'  "  Then  I  betray  him  for  you.  Yes,  I  do.  Therefore 
jl  told  you  just  now  that  I  was  risking  my  life  to  save 
[your  honor.' 

"  There  was  such  a  ring  of  conviction  in  the  count's 
words,  which  seemed  to  accord  so  visibly  with  the  truth, 
that  although  I  was  still  loath  to  trust  myself  to  him,  I 
found  no  words  to  express  this  feeling. 
"  '  I  am  waiting,'  said  he. 

"  I  looked  at  Gertrude,  who  was  as  undecided  as  I  was. 
'  See  !  '  said  M.  de  Monsoreau  ;  '  if  you  still  doubt, 
look  there.' 

"  On  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  coming  from  an  opposite 
direction,  was  a  troop  of  horsemen  advancing  towards  the 
chateau. 

'  Who  are  those  men  ?  '  I  asked. 
"  '  The  Due  d'Anjou,  and  his  suite,'  replied  the  count. 
'  Mademoiselle,  mademoiselle,'  said  Gertrude.   'There 
is  no  time  to  lose.' 

'  We  have  already  lost  too  much,'  said  the  count. 
'  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  make  up  your  mind  !  ' 
"  I  fell  upon  a  chair,  and  my  heart  misgave  me. 
■  Oh  !   mon  Dieu  !  mon  Dieu  !   what  shall  I  do  ?  '  I 
murmured. 

"  '  Listen,'  said  the  count,  '  listen  ;  they  are  knocking 
at  the  door.' 

"  In  fact,  we  could  hear  the  knocker  raised  by  the 
two  men  we  had  seen  separate  from  the  group  and  come 
forward. 

'  In  five  minutes,'  said  the  count, '  it  will  be  too  late.' 
"  I  tried  to  rise,  but  my  limbs  failed  me. 

Help  me,  Gertrude,'  I  stammered,  '  help  me  !  ' 
'  Mademoiselle,'  said  the  poor  girl,  '  do  you  hear  the 
gate  open  ?     Do  you  hear  the  horses  in  the  yard  ?  ' 

'  Yes  !  yes  !  '  I  answered  with  an  effort.  '  But  I  have 
no  strength.' 

'  Oh,  is  that  it  ?  '  she  said  ;  and  taking  me  in  her 
arms  as  she  would  a  baby,  she  placed  me  in  those  of  the 
count  ;  but  when  I  felt  that  man's  touch,  I  shuddered  so 
violently  that  I  nearly  slipped  from  him  and  fell  into  the 
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lake.  He  pressed  me  to  his  bosom  and  put  me  in  the  boat. 
Gertrude  had  followed  me  and  come  down  without 
assistance.  Then  I  noticed  that  my  veil  had  come  off, 
and  was  floating  on  the  water.  I  thought  we  would  be 
tracked  by  it. 

"  '  My  veil !  my  veil !  '  I  said  to  the  count,  '  catch  my 
veil  !  ' 

"  The  count  glanced  at  the  object  I  was  pointing  out  to 
him. 

No,'  he  said, '  it  is  better  so,'  and  seizing  the  oars,  he 
rowed  with  such  strength  that  with  a  few  strokes  he  had 
reached  the  bank.  At  this  moment  we  saw  the  windows 
of  my  room  lighted  up  ;  the  servants  had  just  brought  in 
lights. 

"  '  Have  I  deceived  you  ?  '  said  M.  de  Monsoreau, '  and 
was  it  time  ?  ' 

Oh,  yes,  yes,  monsieur,'  said  I  to  him  ;  '  you  are 
indeed  my  savior  !  ' 

"  However,  we  could  see  the  lights  move  swiftly  about 
from  my  room  to  Gertrude's.  We  heard  voices,  then  a 
man  entered,  and  all  the  others  moved  aside.  This  man 
came  up  to  the  open  window,  looked  out,  saw  the  veil 
floating  on  the  water  and  uttered  a  cry. 

You  see  I  was  right  to  leave  that  veil,'  said  the 
count.  '  The  prince  will  believe  that  to  escape  him  you 
have  thrown  yourself  into  the  lake  ;  and  while  he  is 
searching  for  you,  we  will  escape.' 

:'  Then,  indeed,  I  trembled  at  the  dark  depths  of  that 
mind  that  could  count  in  advance  on  such  an  expedient. 
At  that  moment  we  landed." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   TREATY. 


There  was  again  a  moment's  silence.  Diane,  almost  as 
overcome  by  the  memory  as  by  the  real  event,  felt  her 
voice  ready  to  fail  her.     Bussy  listened  to  her  with  all  the. 
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amities  of  his  soul,  and  was  vowing  eternal  hatred  to  all 
id    enemies,    whoever   they   might   be.     Finally,    after 

t.melling  some  salts  that  she  drew  from  her  pocket,  she 

continued  : 

"  Scarcely  had  we  set  foot  on  the  shore  when  seven  or 
sight  men  rushed  to  us.     They  were  the  count's  people, 

'uid  I  thought  I  recognized  among  them  the  two  servants 

vho  accompanied  our  litter  when  we  were  attacked  by 
hose  who  conducted  us  to  the  Chateau  de  Beauge.  A 
room  held  two  horses  ;  one  was  the  count's  black  steed, 
he  other  was  a  white  palfrey  for  me.  The  count  helped 
ne  to  mount,  and  when  I  was  settled,  jumped  on  his  own 
lorse.  Gertrude  took  her  seat  behind  one  of  the  men, 
nd  so  soon  as  all  was  ready,  we  set  off  at  full  gallop.  I 
toticed  that  the  count  held  the  bridle  of  my  palfrey,  and 
made  him  observe  that  I  was  a  sufficiently  good  horse- 
woman to  dispense  with  this  precaution  ;  but  he  replied 
hat  my  horse  might  shy  and  become  separated  from  him. 
"  We  had  galloped  about  ten  minutes  when  I  heard 
iertrude's  voice  calling  me.  I  turned  round,  and  saw 
hat  our  troop  was  divided.  Four  of  the  men  had  taken 
by-path,  and  were  leading  her  into  the  forest,  while 
1.  de  Monsoreau  and  the  other  four  accompanied  me  along 
he  high-road. 

'Gertrude!'  I  cried.  'Monsieur,  why  does  not 
iertrude  come  with  us  ?  ' 
"  '  It  is  an  indispensable  precaution,'  said  the  count. 
If  we  are  pursued  we  must  leave  two  tracks.  In  two 
irections,  chance  travellers  must  be  able  to  say  they 
iave  seen  a  woman  carried  off  by  men.  There  is  then  a 
•ossibility  that  M.  d'Anjou  may  take  the  wrong  track, 
md  follow  the  maid  instead  of  you.' 

"  Although  plausible,  the  answer  did  not  satisfy  me  ; 
>ut  what  could  I  say  or  do  ?  I  sighed  and  waited, 
besides,  the  road  which  the  count  was  following  was 
eally  the  one  that  led  to  Meridor.  At  the  rate  at  which 
ve  were  going  we  would  have  reached  the  cJidteau  in 

fifteen  minutes,  when  all  at  once,  having  come  to  a  cross- 
oad  in  the  forest  which  I  well  knew,  the  count,  instead 

4b 
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of  following  the  road  that  led  to  my  father's,  turned  to 
the  left  and  rode  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction.  I 
immediately  cried  out,  and  in  spite  of  the  rapid  pace  ol 
my  palfrey,  I  had  already  placed  my  hand  on  the  pommel 
of  the  saddle  to  jump  down,  when  the  count,  who  nc 
doubt  watched  all  my  movements,  leaned  towards  me 
threw  his  arm  around"  me,  lifted  me  from  my  horse,  and 
placed  me  on  the  saddle  before  him.  The  palfrey,  feeling 
relieved  of  its  burden,  fled  neighing  through  the  forest. 
The  count  acted  with  such  rapidity  that  before  I  had  time 
to  utter  a  cry,  M.  de  Monsoreau  put  his  hand  over  mj 
mouth. 

'  Mademoiselle,'  he  said  to  me, '  I  swear  to  you  on  my 
honor  that  I  am  only  following  your  father's  orders,  as  ] 
shall  prove  to  you  at  our  first  halt.  If  that  proof  does 
not  suffice,  and  if  you  are  still  doubtful,  on  my  honor 
you  will  be  free.' 

But,  monsieur,  you  told  me  you  were  conducting  mt 
to  my  father ! '  cried  I,  pushing  away  his  hand,  and  throw- 
ing my  head  backwards. 

Yes,  I  told  you  so  because  I  saw  that  you  hesitatec 
to  follow  me,  and  another  moment's  hesitation  woulc 
have  ruined  us  all,  as  you  may  have  seen.  Now  come, 
said  the  count,  stopping,  '  do  you  wish  to  kill  the  baron  ■ 
Do  you  wish  to  go  straight  to  your  own  dishonor  ?  Sa\ 
but  one  word,  and  I  shall  conduct  you  to  Meridor.' 

You  spoke  of  a  proof  that  you  were  acting  in  m\ 
father's  name.' 

Here  is  this  proof,'  said  the  count.  '  Take  tha1 
letter  and  read  it  at  our  first  stopping-place.  If,  aftei 
having  read  it,  you  still  wish  to  return  to  the  chateau,  3 
repeat  it,  on  my  honor,  you  will  be  free  to  do  so.  But  i 
you  have  some  respect  for  the  baron's  orders,  you  will  no' 
return,  I  am  very  sure.' 

Then  come,  monsieur  ;  let  us  hasten  to  reach  oui 
first  stopping-place,  as  I  long  to  know  if  you  are  speaking 
the  truth.' 

'  Remember  that  you  follow  me  freely.' 

Yes,  but  with  the  freedom  left  to  a  young  girl  whc 
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her  father's  death  and  her  own  dishonor  on  the  one 

land,  and  on  the  other,  the  obligation  to  trust  to  the  word 

if  a  man  she  scarcely  knows.     However,  I  follow  you 

lvely,  monsieur,  as  you  will  be  able  to  see  if  you  will 

'•cindly  give  me  a  horse.' 

"  The  count  made  a  sign  to  one  of  his  men  to  dismount. 
I  also  jumped  down,  and  in  another  minute  I  was  in  the 
paddle  near  the  count. 

'  The  palfrey  cannot  be  very  far  off,'  he  said  to  the 
nan.  '  Seek  her  in  the  forest ;  call  her  ;  you  know  she 
fbeys  a  whistle  or  a  call  like  a  dog.  You  will  join  us  at 
La  Chatre.' 

"  I  shuddered  in  spite  of  myself.  La  Chatre  was  ten 
leagues  from  Meridor,  on  the  road  to  Paris. 

'  Monsieur,'  said  I,  '  I  accompany  you,  but  at  La 
Chatre  we  shall  make  our  conditions.' 

'  Or  rather,  mademoiselle,  at  La  Chatre  you  will  give 
ine  your  orders,'  replied  the  count. 

"  This  pretended  obedience  did  not  reassure  me.  How- 
ever, as  I  had  no  choice,  and  saw  no  other  means  to 
escape  the  Due  d'Anjou,  I  silently  followed  on.  At  day- 
break, we  reached  La  Chatre  ;  but  instead  of  entering  the 
village,  just  before  coming  to  the  first  gardens,  we  went 
across  country  towards  a  lonely  house.  I  stopped  my  horse. 
"  '  Where  are  we  going  ?  '  I  asked. 
'  Listen,  mademoiselle,'  said  the  count.  '  I  have 
already  noticed  that  you  have  a  very  sound  judgment,  to 
which  I  appeal.  In  flying  from  a  prince,  next  in  power 
to  the  king,  can  we  stop  in  an  ordinary  hostelry,  in  the 
midst  of  a  village  where  the  first  peasant  who  sees  us  will 
denounce  us  ?  We  may  bribe  one  man,  but  we  cannot 
bribe  a  whole  village.' 

"  All  the  count's  answers  always  struck  me  by  their 
logic,  or,  at  least,  their  plausibility. 
'  Very  well,'  said  I,  '  go  on.' 
"  We  resumed  our  way.  We  were  expected,  for,  un- 
perceived  by  me,  one  of  the  men  of  our  escort  had  ridden 
on  in  advance.  A  good  fire  was  burning  in  a  rather  clean 
.room,  and  a  bed  was  prepared. 
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"  '  Here  is  your  room,  mademoiselle,'  said  the  count. 
'  I  shall  await  your  orders.' 

"  He  bowed,  retired,  and  left  me  alone.  The  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  go  near  the  lamp,  draw  my  father's 
letter  from  my  bosom.  Here  it  is,  Monsieur  de  Bussy. 
I  make  you  my  judge.     Read." 

Bussy  took  the  letter  and  read : — 

"  My  beloved  Diane, — As  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
yielded  to  my  prayer,  and  followed  M.  de  Monsoreau,  hp 
must  have  told  you  that  you  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Due  d'Anjou,  who  had  you 
carried  off  by  force,  and  taken  to  the  Chateau  de  Beauge. 
You  may  judge  by  this  violence  of  what  the  duke  is 
capable,  and  the  shame  that  threatens  you.  Well,  there 
is  one  way  of  avoiding  the  dishonor  which  I  would  not 
survive  ;  one  means  of  escape, — that  is,  marrying  our 
noble  friend.  Once  you  are  the  Comtesse  de  Monsoreau, 
the  count  will  be  defending  his  wife,  and  he  has  sworn  to 
care  for  you  in  every  way.  I  desire,  therefore,  my  darling 
daughter,  that  this  marriage  should  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  and  if  you  yield  to  my  wishes,  I  send  you  my 
positive  consent,  together  with  my  paternal  benediction, 
and  pray  God  that  he  may  bestow  upon  you  all  the 
treasures  of  happiness  he  reserves  for  hearts  like  yours. 
"  Your  father,  who  does  not.  order,  but  entreats, 

"  Baron  de  Meridor." 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Bussy,  "  if  this  letter  be  really  from! 
your  father,  madame,  it  is  only  too  clear." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  its  being  from  him  ;  nevertheless,  I 
read  it  three  times  before  coming  to  any  decision.  I 
finally  called  the  count. 

"  He  entered  at  once,  which  showed  that  he  had  been 
standing  at  the  door.     I  held  the  letter  in  my  hand. 

"  '  Well !  '  he  said  to  me,  '  have  you  read  it  ?  ' 
Yes,'  I  answered. 

"  '  Do  you  still  doubt  my  devotion  and  respect  ?  ' 

"  '  If  I  had  doubted,  monsieur,  this  letter  would  have; 
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inposed  belief  upon  me.     Now,  suppose  I  am  willing  to 
irld  to  my  father's  wishes,  what  do  you  intend  doing  ? 

'  I  intend  to  take  you  to  Paris,  mademoiselle  ;    that 
•s,  after  all,  the  easiest  place  to  hide  you.' 
And  my  father  ? 
"  '  As  soon  as  there  will  no  longer  be  danger  of  com- 
Momising  you,  you  know  that  the  baron  will  hasten  to 
oin  you,  wherever  you  may  be.' 

"  '  Well,  monsieur,  I  am  ready  to  accept  your  pro- 
jection, and  the  conditions  you  impose.' 

'  I  impose  nothing,  mademoiselle,'  answered  the 
:ount  ;   '  I  only  offer  you  the  means  of  escape.' 

'  Well,  I  correct  myself,  and  I  say  with  you,  I  am 
eady  to  accept  the  means  of  safety  you  offer  me,  on  three 
;onditions.' 
"  '  Speak,  mademoiselle.' 

'  The  first  one  is  that  Gertrude  shall  return  to  me.' 
"  '  She  is  here,'  said  the  count. 

The  second  is  that  we  shall  travel  separately  as  far 
is  Paris.' 

"  '  I  was  about  to  propose  this  separation,  to  reassure 
/ou.' 

And  the  third  is  that  our  marriage,  unless  I  myself 
icknowledge  some  urgent  necessity  for  it,  shall  take  place 
3nly  in  presence  of  my  father.' 

'  It  is  my  earnest  desire,  and  I  count  on  his  benedic- 
tion to  call  down  that  of  Heaven  upon  our  heads.' 

"  I  remained  astounded.  I  had  expected  to  find  in  the 
20unt  some  opposition  to  this  triple  expression  of  my  will, 
when,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  exactly  of  my  opinion  on 
all  things. 

'  Now,  mademoiselle,'  said  M.  de  Monsoreau,  '  will 
you  permit  me  to  offer  you  some  advice  ?  ' 
"  '  I  am  listening,  monsieur.' 
"  '  Travel  only  by  night.' 
'  Agreed.' 

'  Let  me  choose  the  route  and  stopping-places  ;  all 
my  precautions  tend  to  a  single  object,  and  that  is,  aiding 
you  to  escape  the  Due  d'Anjou.' 
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"  '  If  you  love  me  as  you  say,  monsieur,  our  interest; 
are  the  same  ;  therefore,  I  have  no  objections  to  make.' 

"  '  Lastly,  in  Paris,  to  accept  the  lodging  I  shall  have 
prepared  for  you,  however  simple  and  out  of  the  way  il 
may  be.' 

"  '  I  only  hope  to  live  in  retirement,  monsieur  ;  the 
more  simple  and  out  of  the  way  the  lodging  may  be,  the 
more  it  will  suit  a  fugitive.' 

Then  we  shall  agree  on  all  points,  mademoiselle 
and  the  better  to  conform  with  the  plan  you  have  traced, 
I  need  but  present  my  most  humble  respects,  send  yon 
your  maid,  and  arrange  for  the  rest  of  your  journey.' 

'  For  my  part,  monsieur,'  I  replied,  '  I  shall  keep  mj 
word  if  you  keep  yours.' 

This  is  all  I  ask,'  said  the  count  ;  '  and  this  promise 
assures  me  that  I  shall  soon  be  the  happiest  of  men.' 

"  With  these  words  he  bowed  and  left  the  room  ;  five 
minutes  later,  Gertrude  entered.  This  good  girl's  joy  was 
great ;  she  had  believed  herself  forever  separated  from 
me.  I  told  her  all  that  had  taken  place.  I  needed  some 
one  who  could  enter  into  all  my  views,  second  all  my 
desires,  understand  and  obey  me  at  a  glance  or  a  sign. 
M.  de  Monsoreau's  facility  astonished  me,  and  I  feared 
some  violation  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  us.  As  I 
finished,  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs.  I  ran  to 
the  window  ;  it  was  M.  de  Monsoreau  galloping  off  on  the 
road  by  which  we  had  come.  Why  did  he  go  back 
instead  of  going  forward  ?  This  was  something  I  could 
not  understand.  However,  he  had  fulfilled  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty  in  restoring  Gertrude  to  me,  he  was 
fulfilling  the  second  in  going  away  ;  there  was  nothing 
to  be  said.  Besides,  whatever  direction  he  might  take, 
his  departure  reassured  me. 

"  We  spent  the  whole  day  in  the  little  house,  served  by 
our  hostess.  Towards  evening,  the  man  who  seemed  the 
chief  of  the  escort  entered  my  room  to  take  my  orders.' 
As  the  danger  seemed  to  me  greater  so  long  as  I  remained, 
near  the  Chateau  de  Beauge,  I  answered  that  I  was  ready. 
Five  minutes  later,  he  returned  to  say  that  they  awaited 
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ne.  At  the  door  I  found  my  white  mare.  As  M.  de 
donsoreau  had  thought,  she  had  come  at  the  first  call. 
,Ve  travelled  all  night,  and  stopped  at  daybreak,  as  we 
md  done  before.  I  calculated  that  we  must  have  gone 
ibout  fifteen  leagues.  Besides,  M.  de  Monsoreau  had 
aken  every  precaution  to  guard  me  against  fatigue  or 
old.  The  horse  he  had  chosen  for  me  had  a  very  easy 
rtce,  and  as  I  left  the  house  a  fur  cloak  had  been  thrown 
>ver  my  shoulders.  This  halt  resembled  the  first  one, 
md  all  our  nocturnal  journeys  were  alike, — always  the 
-ame  attentions  and  the  same  respect ;  everywhere  the 
»ame  care.  We  were  evidently  preceded  by  some  one 
vho  prepared  lodgings.  Was  it  the  count  ?  I  cannot 
,ay  ;  in  accomplishing  this  duty  with  the  same  regularity 
is  the  others,  not  once  did  I  see  him. 

"On  the  seventh  day,  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  I  perceived 
1  great  cluster  of  houses.  It  was  Paris.  We  halted  to 
iwait  the  night  ;  and  when  darkness  had  set  in,  we 
•esumed  our  way.  We  soon  passed  under  a  gate,  beyond 
yhich  the  first  object  that  struck  my  gaze  was  an  immense 
Duilding,  the  high  walls  of  which  made  me  recognize  it  as 
i  monastery.  Then  we  crossed  the  river  twice,  took  to 
:he  right,  and  ten  minutes  later  we  reached  the  Place  de 
a  Bastille.  A  man  who  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  us 
;ame  out  of  a  door-way,  and  approaching  the  chief  of  the 
escort, — 

"  '  It  is  here,'  he  said. 

"  The  chief  of  our  escort  turned  to  me  : — 

"  '  You  have  heard,  madame  ;  we  have  arrived.'   And 
jumping  off  his  horse,  he  offered  me  his  hand  to  dismount 
as  he  always  did.     The  door  was  open,  and  a  light  on  the 
stairs  lit  up  the  passage. 

Madame,'  said  the  man  to  me,  '  you  are  at  home. 
At  this  door  the  mission  I  received  comes  to  an  end  ; 
may  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  fulfilled  it  according 
to  your  wishes,  and  with  all  the  respect  enjoined  upon 
us  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  monsieur,'  I  said.     '  I  have  only  thanks  to  give 

ou  ;  offer  them  in  my  name  to  the  good  people  who  have 
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accompanied  me.     I  would  like  to  remunerate  them  in  a 
better  way,  but  I  possess  nothing.' 

'  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  that,  madame,' 
answered  the  one  to  whom  I  offered  my  excuses  ;  '  they 
are  amply  rewarded.' 

"  At  these  words  the  little  troop  galloped  off,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine.  Gertrude  had  closed 
the  door  at  once,  and  we  had  watched  them  ride  off, 
through  the  wicket.  We  went  to  the  stairs,  lighted  by 
a  lamp,  which  Gertrude  took  as  she  led  the  way.  We 
went  up  and  found  ourselves  in  the  corridor  ;  the  three 
doors  were  open.  We  entered  the  middle  one,  and  found 
ourselves  in  this  drawing-room.  It  was  all  lighted  as  at 
this  moment.  I  opened  this  door,  and  found  a  larg* 
dressing-room  ;  then  the  other,  which  was  that  of  my 
bedroom,  in  which  to  my  great  surprise  I  saw  my  own 
portrait.  I  recognized  the  one  that  hung  in  my  father's 
room  at  Meridor,  and  the  count  had  doubtless  begged  it 
of  the  baron. 

"  I  shuddered  at  this  new  proof  that  my  father  already 
regarded  me  as  M.  de  Monsoreau's  wife.  We  went 
through  the  house,  which  was  deserted,  but  nothing  was 
wanting.  There  was  a  fire  burning  in  every  chimney 
and  in  the  dining-room  a  supper  was  served.  I  threw "s 
rapid  glance  on  this  table  ;  there  was  only  one  plate  ;  I 
was  reassured. 

Well,  mademoiselle,'  said  Gertrude,  '  you  see  the 
count  keeps  his  promises  to  the  end.' 

Alas  !  yes,'  I  answered  with  a  sigh.  '  I  would  have 
preferred  to  see  him  break  some  of  his  promises  ;  then  I 
could  have  broken  mine.' 

"  I  took  supper  ;  then  we  visited  the  house  a  second 
time,  but  found  no  one  in  it.  It  was  ours,  and  we  were 
alone.  Gertrude  slept  in  my  room.  The  next  day  she 
went  out  to  look  about ;  and  only  then  did  I  know  thai 
we  were  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  opposite  the 
Hotel  des  Tournelles,  and  that  the  fortress  towering  on 
my  right  was  the  Bastille.  Nevertheless,  all  this  informa- 
tion did  not  mean  very  much  to  me.     I  did  not  know 
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[Paris,  having  never  been  there.  The  day  went  by  with- 
out bringing  anything  new.  That  night,  just  as  I  sat 
down  to  supper,  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  Gertrude 
iand  I  looked  at  each  other.  There  was  a  second  knock. 
"  '  Go  and  see  who  is  knocking,'  I  said. 
"'  If  it  be  the  count  ?  '  she  said,  seeing  that  I  turned 
[pale. 

'  If  it  be  the  count,'  I  answered  with  an  effort,  '  you 
[must  open  to  him.     He  has  faithfully  kept  his  promises, 
[and  he  will  see  that,  like  him,  I  have  but  one  word.' 
"  A  moment  later  Gertrude  reappeared. 

'  It  is  the  count,  madame,'  she  said. 
"  '  Let  him  come  in,'  I  replied. 
"  Gertrude  moved  aside  and  made  way  for  M.  de  Mon- 
soreau,  who  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

'  Well,  madame,'  he  asked  me,  '  have  I  faithfully 
kept  my  part  of  the  agreement  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  monsieur,'  I  answered,  '  and  I  thank  you.' 
"  '  You  are,  then,  willing  to  receive  me  ?  '    he  added, 
with  a  smile,  the  irony  of  which  he  vainly  attempted  to 
suppress. 

Come  in,  monsieur.' 
"  The  count  approached,  and  remained  standing.     I 
made  him  a  sign  to  be  seated. 

'  Have  you  any  news,  monsieur  ?  '  I  asked  him. 
"  '  Of  what  and  of  whom,  madame  ?  ' 
'  Of  my  father  and  of  Meridor,  before  all  !  ' 
'  I  have  not  returned  to  the  Chateau  de  Meridor,  and 
•I  have  not  seen  the  baron.' 

'  Then  of  Beauge  and  of  the  Due  d'Anjou.' 
'  This  is  different.     I  have  been  to  Beauge,  and  have 
spoken  to  the  duke.' 

"  '  How  did  you  find  him  ?  ' 

'  Trying  to  doubt.' 
"  '  To  doubt  what  ?  ' 

Your  death.' 
I  '  But  you  confirmed  it  ?  ' 
'•■  ■'  I  did  my  best.' 

And  where  is  the  duke  ?  ' 
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"  '  He  reached  Paris  last  night.' 

"  '  Why  did  he  return  so  rapidly  ?  ' 

"  '  Because  no  man  willingly  remains  in  a  place  where 
he  thinks  he  has  a  woman's  death  to  reproach  himself 
with.' 

"  '  Have  you  seen  him  since  his  return  to  Paris  ?  ' 

"  '  I  have  just  left  him.' 

"  '  Has  he  spoken  to  you  of  me  ?  ' 

"  '  I  did  not  give  him  time.' 

"  '  Of  what  did  you  speak  ?  ' 

"  '  Of  a  promise  he  had  made  me,  and  which  I 
him  to  fulfil.' 

"  '  What  is  it  ?  ' 

"  '  He  promised  to  have  me  appointed  master  of  the 
hounds  as  a  reward  for  services  I  have  rendered.' 

"  '  Ah,  yes  !  '  I  said  with  a  smile,  thinking  of  my  poor 
Daphne's  death.  '  You  are  a  terrible  hunter,  I  remember, 
and  as  such  you  have  claims  to  the  place.' 

"  '  It  is  not  as  a  hunter  that  I  shall  obtain  it,  madame, 
but  as  a  servant  of  the  prince.  I  shall  not  have  it  because 
I  may  have  claims,  but  because  M.  d'Anjou  would  not  dare 
be  ungrateful  to  me.' 

"  Notwithstanding  the  respectful  tone  in  which  the}' 
were  uttered,  there  was  in  all  these  answers  something 
that  frightened  me, — the  expression  of  a  dark  and  im- 
placable will.     I  remained  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  '  Am  I  permitted  to  write  to  my  father  ?  '  I  asked. 

"  '  No  doubt ;  but  remember  that  your  letters  may  be 
intercepted.' 

"  '  Am  I  forbidden  to  go  out  ?  ' 

"  '  Nothing  is  forbidden,  madame  ;  I  only  beg  you  tfl 
observe  that  you  may  be  followed.' 

"  '  At  least  I  must  go  and  hear  Mass  on  Sunday.' 

"  '  It  would  be  better  for  your  safety  that  you  should 
not  go  ;  but  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  I  would  advise  you  to  gqj 
to  Sainte-Catherine.' 

"  '  Where  is  that  church  ?  ' 

"  '  Opposite  your  house,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

"  '  Thank  vou,  monsieur.' 
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*'  There  was  another  silence. 

"  '  When  shall  I  see  you  again,  monsieur  ?  ' 

"  '  I  await  your  permission  to  return.' 

"  '  Do  you  need  it  ?  ' 

"  '  No  doubt.     I  am  as  yet  a  stranger  to  you.' 
'  Have  you  not  a  key  to  this  house  ?  ' 

"  '  Your  husband  alone  has  the  right  to  have  one.' 

"  '  Monsieur,'  I  said,  more  frightened  by  these  singu- 
larly submissive  answers  than  I  would  have  been  by 
absolute  commands — '  Monsieur,  you  will  return  when 
you  please,  or  when  you  think  you  have  something  oi 
importance  to  communicate.' 

"  '  Madame,  I  shall  make  use  of  your  permission,  but 
not  abuse  it, — and  I  give  you  the  first  proof  by  begging 
you  to  receive  my  respects.' 

"  The  count  rose  with  these  words. 
'  You  leave  me  ? '  said  I,  more  and  more  surprised  at 
this  way  of  acting,  which  was  so  different  from  what  I 
expected. 

'  Madame,'  replied  the  count,  '  I  know  that  you  do 
not  love  me,  and  I  shall  not  abuse  the  situation  in  which 
you  are  placed  by  forcing  you  to  receive  my  attentions. 
By  being  discreet  at  first,  I  hope  you  will  gradually 
become  accustomed  to  my  presence,  and  in  this  manner 
the  sacrifice  will  be  less  painful  when  the  time  will  come 
for  you  to  be  my  wife.' 

'  Monsieur,'  said  I,  rising  in  turn,  '  I  acknowledge  the 

delicacy  with  which  you  have  acted,  and,  notwithstanding 

the  sort  of  rudeness  that  accompanies  all  your  words,  I 

appreciate  them.     I  will  be  equally  frank  with  you.     I 

had  a  prejudice  against  you  which  I  hope  time  will  cure.' 

'  Permit  me,  madame,'  he  said,  '  to  share  this  hope, 

and   to  look  forward  to  that  happy  moment.'     Then, 

bowing  with  all  the  respect  I  might  have  expected  from 

(  my  most  humble  servant,  he  made  a  sign  to  Gertrude, 

'who  had  been  present  during  this  whole  conversation,  to 

light  him  to  the  door." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    MARRIAGE. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  he  is  a  strange  man,"  said  Bussy. 

"  Oh,  yes,  very  strange,  is  he  not,  monsieur  ?  He 
expressed  his  love  for  me  with  all  the  harshness  of  hatred. 
Gertrude,  when  she  returned,  found  me  sadder,  and  more 
frightened  than  ever.  She  tried  to  reassure  me,  but  the 
poor  girl  was  visibly  as  uneasy  as  myself.  This  icy 
respect,  this  ironical  obedience,  this  repressed  passion 
which  vibrated  in  every  tone  of  his  voice,  were  more 
frightful  to  me  than  a  firmly  expressed  will  which  I  might 
have  opposed. 

"  The  next  day  was  Sunday.  As  far  back  as  I  could 
remember,  I  had  never  failed  to  attend  the  divine  office. 
I  heard  the  bells  of  Sainte-Catherine's,  which  seemed  to 
call  me.  I  saw  every  one  going  to  church,  so  I  wrapped 
myself  up  in  a  thick  veil,  and,  followed  by  Gertrude,  I 
joined  the  throng  of  faithful  Christians  called  by  the  bell. 
I  looked  for  the  darkest  corner,  and  knelt  near  a  wall. 
Gertrude  placed  herself  like  a  sentinel  between  the  people 
and  me,  but  this  time  the  precaution  was  useless.  No 
one  seemed  to  notice  us. 

"  Two  days  later,  the  count  returned,  and  announced 
that  he  had  been  appointed  master  of  the  hounds.  M. 
d'Anjou's  influence  had  obtained  for  him  that  position 
which  had  almost  been  promised  to  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  one 
of  the  king's  favorites.  This  was  a  triumph  which  he 
himself  had  scarecely  expected." 

"  In  fact,"  said  Bussy,  "  we  were  all  astonished." 

"  He  came  to  announce  the  news,  hoping  that  his  new 
dignity  might  induce  me  to  give  my  consent.  However, 
he  did  not  press  me,  he  did  not  insist  ;  he  hoped  every- 
thing from  my  promise,  and  from  events.  As  for  me,  I 
was  beginning  to  hope  that  since  the  Due  d'Anjou  believed 
me  dead,  and  the  danger  no  longer  existed,  I  would  cease 
to  be  bound  to  the  count.     Seven  more  days  elapsed 
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without  bringing  anything  new,  save  two  visits  from 
M.  de  Monsoreau.  These  visits,  like  the  preceding  ones, 
were  cold  and  respectful ;  but  I  have  already  told  you 
how  singular  and  even  threatening  were  this  coldness  and 
this  respect. 

"  The  following  Sunday  I  went  to  church,  as  I  had 
already  done,  and  occupied  the  same  place  I  had  taken 
|a  week  before.  Security  makes  us  imprudent  ;  in  the 
(midst  of  my  prayers,  my  veil  was  moved  to  one  side  ; 
^besides,  in  the  house  of  God  I  thought  only  of  God.  I 
was  praying  earnestly  for  my  father  when  Gertrude 
suddenly  touched  me  on  the  arm.  I  needed  a  second 
warning  to  draw  me  from  the  sort  of  religious  ecstasy  in 
which  I  was  buried.  I  raised  my  head,  mechanically 
glanced  around,  and  to  my  horror  I  perceived,  leaning 
1st  a  pillar,  and  devouring  me  with  his  eyes,  M.  le 
Due  d'Anjou.  A  man  who  seemed  his  confidant  rather 
than  his  servant  stood  near  him." 

"  That  is  D'Aurilly,  his  lute-player,"  said  Bussy. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Diane,  "  I  think  that  is  the  name 
rertrude  mentioned  to  me  later." 

"  Continue,  madame,  continue,"  said  Bussy.     "  I  am 
beginning  to  understand  it  all." 

"  I  quickly  drew  my  veil  over  my  face  ;  it  was  too  late. 
He  had  seen  me,  and  if  he  had  not  recognized  me,  he  was 
-truck  with  my  likeness  to  the  woman  he  had  loved  and 
ost.  Uneasy  under  his  glance,  the  weight  of  which  I 
:elt  upon  me,  I  rose  and  advanced  to  the  door,  but  found 
lim  standing  there.  He  offered  me  holy  water  as  I  passed 
[  pretended  not  to  see  him,  and  did  not  accept  what  he 
offered.  Without  turning  round,  I  knew  that  we  were 
followed.  Had  I  known  more  of  Paris,  I  would 
iiave  tried  to  deceive  the  duke  as  to  my  real  home  ; 
but  I  had  never  gone  further  than  from  my  house  to 
the  church,  nor  did  I  know  any  one  of  whom  I  could 
ask  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  hospitality.  I  had  no  friend, 
and  only  one  protector,  wThom  I  feared  more  than  an 
enemy." 
•    "  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  "   murmured  Bussy,  "  why  did  not 
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Heaven,  Providence,  or  chance  throw  me  sooner  in  your 

path  ?  " 

Diane  thanked  the  young  man  with  a  glance. 

"  But  pardon  me,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  am  always  interrupt- 
ing you,  and  yet  I  am  dying  of  curiosity.  Continue,  ] 
implore  you." 

"  M.  de  Monsoreau  came  that  evening.  I  did  not  know 
whether  or  not  to  mention  my  adventure,  when  he  himsell 
put  an  end  to  my  hesitation. 

"  '  You  asked  me,'  he  said,  '  if  you  could  go  to  Mass 
and  I  replied  that  you  were  sovereign  mistress  of  youi 
actions,  but  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  go  out.  Yot 
would  not  believe  me.  You  went  this  morning  to  Sainte- 
Catherine's.  By  a  chance  or  fatality,  the  prince  was 
there,  and  saw  you.' 

"  •  That  is  true,  monsieur  ;  and  I  hesitated  to  inforrr 
you  of  that  circumstance,  because  I  did  not  know  if  the 
prince  had  recognized  me,  or  if  he  had  been  simply  strucl 
by  a  likeness.' 

"  '  Your  face  struck  him  ;  your  likeness  to  the  womar 
he  regrets,  appeared  to  him  extraordinary.  He  folio  wee 
you,  and  made  inquiries,  but  could  learn  nothing  as  nc 
one  knew  anything.' 

"  '  Mon  Dieu  !  monsieur,'  I  cried. 

"  '  The  duke  has  a  dark  and  persevering  heart,'  said  the 
count. 

"  '  Oh,  he  will  forget  me,  I  hope  !  ' 

"  '  I  don't  believe  it ;  once  seen  you  are  never  for- 
gotten. I  tried  my  best  to  forget  you,  but  I  did  no1 
succeed  ;  '  and  the  first  passionate  look  I  had  noticec 
flashed  at  this  moment  from  M.  de  Monsoreau's  eyes, 
was  more  terrified  by  that  flash  than  I  had  been  thai 
morning  by  the  sight  of  the  prince.     I  remained  silent. 

"  '  What  do  you  intend  doing  ?  '   asked  the  count. 

"  '  Monsieur,  can  I  not  leave  this  house,  this  street,  thi:t, 
neighborhood,  to  go  and  live  at  the  other  end  of  Paris,  or. 
better  still,  return  to  Anjou  ?  ' 

"  '  All  that  would  be  useless,'  said  M.  de  Monsoreau 
shaking  his  head      '  M.  d' Anjou  is  a  terrible  blood-hound- 
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he  is  on  your  track,  now ;  go  where  you  will,  he  will  follow 
'you  till  he  finds  you.' 

"  '  Oh,  mon  Dicic !  you  frighten  me.' 
"  '  That  is  not  my  intention.     I  tell  you  things  as  they 
[are,  and  no  more.' 

'  Then  I  in  turn  will  ask  you  what  you  have  just 
asked  me.     What  do  you  intend  to  do,  monsieur  ?  ' 

"  '  Alas  !  '  replied  M.  de  Monsoreau,  with  bitter  irony, 
f  I  am  a  man  of  poor  imagination.  I  had  found  a  way, 
[but  it  does  not  suit  you.  I  give  it  up,  but  do  not  ask  me 
"to  rind  new  ones.' 

"  '  But,  mon  Dieu  !  '  I  replied,  '  the  danger  is  perhaps 
less  pressing  than  you  think.' 

"  '  The  future  will  show  us  that,  madame,'  said  the 
count,  rising.  '  At  all  events,  I  repeat  it,  Madame  de 
Monsoreau  would  have  less  to  fear  from  the  prince,  as  my 
new  post  places  me  near  the  king,  whose  protection  would 
extend  over  myself  and  my  wife.' 

"  My  only  answer  was  a  sigh.  What  the  count  had  said 
seemed  to  me  both  plausible  and  reasonable.  M.  de 
Monsoreau  waited  a  moment,  as  if  to  give  me  time  to 
answer,  but  my  strength  failed  me.  He  was  standing 
ready  to  withdraw.  A  bitter  smile  passed  over  his  lips  ; 
he  bowed,  and  went  out.  I  thought  I  heard  him  mutter 
some  oaths  as  he  went  downstairs.  I  called  Gertrude, 
who  generally  remained  in  the  dressing-room  or  in  the 
bedroom  when  the  count  came  ;  she  hastened  to  appear. 
I  was  standing  at  the  window,  wrapped  in  the  curtains, 
_so  that  I  could  see  into  the  street  without  being  seen. 
The  count  left  the  house,  and  walked  away.  We  remained 
there  nearly  an  hour,  watching  everything,  but  no  one 
came.     The  night  passed,  but  nothing  happened. 

"  The  next  day  when  Gertrude  went  out,  she  was 
accosted  by  a  young  man  whom  she  recognized  as  the  one 
who  had  accompanied  the  prince  the  day  before  ;  but 
•she  resisted  all  his  offers,  and  refused  to  answer  his 
questions.  The  young  man  retired  after  that.  This 
meeting  inspired  me  with  a  profound  terror.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  an  investigation  which  would  not  stop  there. 
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I  was  afraid  M.  de  Monsoreau  would  not  come  that 
evening,  and  that  some  attempt  might  be  made  to  invade 
the  house  during  the  night.  I  sent  for  him,  and  he  came 
at  once.  I  told  him  everything,  and  described  the  young 
man. 

'  It   is   D'Aurillv,'    he   said.     '  What   did   Gertrude 
answer  ?  ' 

'  Gertrude  answered  nothing  at  all.' 
"  M.  de  Monsoreau  reflected  for  a  moment. 
She  was  wrong,'  he  said. 
How  so  ?  ' 

Yes,  we  must  gain  time.' 
'  Time  ?  ' 

'  I  am  now  still  dependent  on  the  Due  d'Anjou,  but 
in  a  fortnight,  in  twelve  days,  in  a  week  perhaps,  he  will 
be  in  my  power.     We  must  deceive  him,  to  make  him  wait.' 
"  '  Mon  Dieu  !  ' 

Certainly,  hope  will  make  him  patient.  A  complete 
refusal  would  carry  him  to  extremities.' 

Monsieur,  write  to  my  father  !  '  I  cried.  '  He  will 
come  and  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  who  will 
take  pity  on  an  old  man.' 

That  will  depend  on  the  king's  mood  and  on  the 
political  necessities  of  the  moment  which  will  make  him 
friendly  or  hostile  to  the  duke.  Besides,  it  would  take  six 
days  for  a  messenger  to  reach  your  father,  and  six  days  for 
your  father  to  get  here.  In  twelve  days,  if  we  do  not  stop 
him,  M.  d'Anjou  will  have  made  all  the  progress  he  needs.' 
And  how  can  we  stop  him  ?  ' 
"  M.  de  Monsoreau  did  not  answer.  I  understood  his 
thought,  and  looked  down. 

Monsieur,'  said  I,  after  a  moment's  pause,  '  give 
your  orders  to  Gertrude,  and  she  will  follow  your  in- 
structions.' 

"  An  imperceptible  smile  passed  over  the  count's  lips, 
at  this  first  appeal  to  his  protection.  He  talked  to 
Gertrude  for  a  few  moments. 

'  Madame,'  he  said  to  me,  '  as  I  might  be  seen  leaving 
your  house,  and  night  will  not  come  for  two  or  three  hours 
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,vt,  do  you  permit  me  to  spend  these  two  or  three  hours 
n  your  company  ?  ' 

"  M.  de  Monsoreau  had  almost  the  right  to  demand,  yet 
le  merely  asked.  I  made  him  a  sign  to  sit  down.  I  then 
loticed  the  wonderful  power  he  had  over  himself.  At  the 
moment  he  overcame  the  sort  of  embarrassment 
vhich  resulted  from  the  peculiar  position  in  which  we  were 
>laced,  and  his  conversation,  to  which  that  species  of 
larshness  I  have  observed  gave  so  strong  a  character,  was 
nost  varied  and  interesting.  The  count  had  travelled, 
>een,  and  thought  a  great  deal,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
lours  I  understood  the  influence  obtained  over  my  father 
>y  this  strange  man." 

Bussy  heaved  a  sigh. 

"  When  night  came  on,  without  insisting  or  demanding 
mything  else,  and  apparently  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
obtained,  he  rose  and  left  me.  During  the  evening 
jlertrude  and  I  returned  to  our  observatory.  This  time 
kve  distinctly  saw  two  men,  who  examined  the  house. 
They  approached  the  door  several  times.  All  the  interior 
:ights  were  extinguished,  and  they  could  not  see  us.  At 
ibout  eleven  o'clock  they  went  away.  The  next  day, 
"ertrude,  on  going  out,  found  the  same  young  man  at  the 
same  place.  He  again  accosted  her,  and  questioned  her 
is  he  had  done  the  day  before.  Gertrude  was  less  severe, 
and  exchanged  a  few  words  with  him. 

"  The  next  day  she  was  more  communicative.  She 
told  him  I  was  the  widow  of  a  counsellor,  that  I  had  no 
fortune,  and  lived  in  great  retirement.  He  wished  to 
insist  to  know  more,  but  was  obliged  to  be  contented  with 
what  he  could  learn.  The  following  day  D' Aurilly  seemed 
'to  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  her  story.  He 
spoke  of  Anjou,  Beauge,  and  even  mentioned  Meridor. 
Gertrude  answered  that  all  these  names  were  entirely 
•unknown  to  her.  He  then  acknowledged  that  he  came 
from  the  Due  d' Anjou,  who  had  seen  me,  and  was  in  love 
with  me.  After  this  avowal  came  magnificent  offers  for 
her  and  for  me, — for  her,  if  she  would  introduce  the  Prince 
.into  the  house  ;  for  me,  if  I  would  receive  him. 
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"  M.  de  Monsoreau  came  every  evening,  and  I  told  bin 
how  we  stood.  He  remained  with  me  from  eight  o'cloci 
until  midnight,  but  his  anxiety  was  evidently  very  great 
On  Saturday  night  he  came,  paler  and  more  agitated  thar 
usual. 

'  Listen,'  he  said  to  me  ;    '  you  must  promise  every- 
thing for  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.' 

'  Promise  everything, — why  ?  '  I  exclaimed. 
Because  M.  d'Anjou  is  determined  to  enter  ;  and  a< 
he  is  just  now  on  very  good  terms  with  the  king,  there  ii 
consequently  nothing  to  expect  from  the  king.' 

'  But  between  now  and  Wednesday  will  anything 
happen  to  help  me  ?  ' 

'  '  Perhaps.  From  day  to  day  I  expect  that  event 
which  will  put  the  prince  into  my  power.  I  urge  it  on, 
not  only  with  my  wishes  but  with  my  actions.  To-morrow 
I  must  leave  you  and  go  to  Montereau.' 

You  must ! '  I  cried  with  mingled  terror  and 
joy- » 

'  Yes  ;   I  have  there  a  rendezvous  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  bring  about  the  event  of  which  I  spoke.' 

And  if  we  are  in  the  same  situation,  what  must  I 
do  ?     Mon  Dieu  I ' 

What  can  be  done  against  a  prince,  madame,  when 
I  have  no  right  to  protect  you  ?  We  must  yield  to  evil 
fortune.' 

Oh,  my  father,  my  father  !  '  I  cried. 
"  The  count  looked  at  me. 
Oh,  monsieur  !  ' 

With  what  do  you  reproach  me  ? 
Oh,  nothing  ! — on  the  contra^.' 
Have  I  not  been  devoted  as  a  friend,  respectful  as  a 
brother  ?  ' 

You  have  behaved  throughout  as  a  man  of  honor.' 
Have  I  not  your  promise  ?  ' 
"  '  Yes.' 

Have  I  once  reminded  you  of  it  ?  ' 
"  '  No  !  ' 

And  yet  when  circumstances  are  such  that  you  find 
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yourself  between  shame  and  honor,  you  prefer  to  be  the 
duke's  mistress  to  being  my  wife  !  ' 
'  I  do  not  say  that,  monsieur.' 

"  '  Then  decide.' 
'  I  have  decided.' 
To  be  Comtesse  de  Monsoreau  ?  ' 

';  '  Rather  than  the  Due  d'Anjou's  mistress.' 

"  '  Rather  than  the  duke's  mistress  !     The  alternative 
[is  flattering  !  ' 
'  I  was  silent. 

'  '  No  matter,'  said  the  count  ;  '  let  Gertrude  gain  time 
until  Tuesday,  and  on  Tuesday  we  shall  see  !  ' 

"  The  next  day  Gertrude  went  out  as  usual,  but  did 
lot  see  D'Aurilly.  When  she  returned,  we  felt  more 
frightened  at  his  absence  than  we  had  been  at  his  presence. 

ertrude  went  out  a  second  time,  without  necessity,  and 
3nly  to  meet  him,  but  she  did  not  find  him.  She  went  on 
1  third  expedition,  as  fruitless  as  the  first  two.  I  sent 
Sertrude  to  M.  de  Monsoreau.  He  was  gone,  and  no  one 
aiew  whither.  We  were  lonely  and  desolate ;  we  felt  weak. 
ftr  the  first  time  I  felt  my  injustice  to  the  count." 

"  Oh,  madame,"  cried  Bussy,  "  do  not  be  so  hasty  in 
:hanging  your  opinion  of  this  man  ;  there  is  something 
n  his  whole  conduct  which  we  do  not  know,  but  which 
ve  shall  know." 

"  The  evening  came,  accompanied  with  increasing 
errors.  I  was  determined  to  do  anything  rather  than 
all  alive  into  the  Due  d'Anjou's  hands.  I  had  provided 
nyself  with  this  dagger,  and  I  was  resolved  to  stab  myself 
n  the  prince's  presence  the  moment  he  or  any  of  his 
attendants  would  try  to  lay  hands  on  me.  We  barri- 
caded ourselves  in  our  rooms.  Through  an  incredible 
legligence,  the  street  door  had  no  bolt  on  the  inside.  We 
lid  the  lamp,  and  placed  ourselves  in  observation. 

"  All  was  quiet  until  eleven  o'clock.  At  that  moment 
five  men  came  out  of  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  held  a  council, 
and  hid  themselves  in  a  corner  near  the  Hotel  des  Tour- 
nelles.  We  began  to  tremble.  These  men  were  probably 
there  for  us.     However,  they  remained  motionless,  and  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed.  At  the  end  of  this  quarter  of 
an  hour,  two  more  men  appeared  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Saint-Paul.  The  moon,  passing  between  two  clouds, 
enabled  Gertrude  to  recognize  D'Aurilly  in  one  of  these 
two  men. 

"  '  Alas,  mademoiselle,  it  is  they,'  murmured  the  poor 
girl. 

"  '  Yes,'  I  replied,  trembling  with  fear  ;  '  and  the  five 
others  are  there  to  lend  them  assistance.' 

"  '  But  they  will  have  to  break  open  the  door,'  said 
Gertrude,  '  and  the  noise  will  arouse  the  neighbors.' 

"  '  Why  should  the  neighbors  come  ?  Do  they  know 
us,  and  have  they  any  motive  to  get  themselves  in  diffi- 
culties for  our  defence  ?  Alas  !  Gertrude,  our  only  real 
protector  is  the  count.' 

"  '  Then  why  do  you  always  refuse  to  marry  him  ?  ' 

"  I  sighed." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   MARRIAGE    (CONTINUED). 

"  During  that  time  the  two  men  who  had  appeared  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  Saint-Paul  had  glided  along  neari 
the  houses  and  were  now  under  our  windows.  We 
carefully  opened  the  casement. 

"  '  Are  you  sure  it  is  here  ?  '  asked  a  voice. 

"  '  Yes,  monseigneur,  perfectly  sure.     It  is  the  fifth 
house  from  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Saint-Paul.' 

"  '  Do  you  think  the  key  will  fit  ?  ' 

"  '  I  have  taken  the  print  of  the  lock.' 

"  I  seized  Gertrude's  arm  and  pressed  it. 

"  '  And  once  we  are  in  ? 

"  '  Once  inside,  that  is  my  business.     The  servant  wil*j 
admit  us,  and  your  Highness  has  in  his  pocket  a  golde 
key  as  good  as  mine.' 

"  '  Open,  then  !  ' 

"  We  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock,  but  all  at  once  tin 
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men  concealed  near  the  H6tel  des  Toumelles  rushed 

inst  the  prince  and  D'Aurilly,  crying  out,  '  To  death  ! 

ath  !  '    I  could  understand  nothing  of  this.     I  only 

mew  that  an  unexpected  and  unhoped-for  assistance  had 

;ome  to  us,  and  I  fell  on  my  knees  giving  thanks  to 

Heaven.     But  the  prince  had  only  to  show  himself,  and 

speak  his  name,  and  every  sword  was  sheathed,  and  each 

rssor  stepped  back." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Bussy  ;  "  they  were  not  there  for  the 
jrinee,  but  for  me," 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Diane,  "  this  attack  caused  the 
)rince  to  retire.  We  saw  him  go  through  the  Rue  de 
[buy,  while  the  five  gentlemen  of  the  ambuscade  resumed 
heir  places  at  the  corner  of  the  Hotel  des  Tournelles.  It 
vas  evident  that  the  danger  was  over  for  that  night  at 
east,  because  these  five  gentlemen  were  not  there  for  us. 
3ut  we  were  too  anxious  and  excited  to  go  to  bed.  We 
•emained  standing  near  the  window,  waiting  for  some 
mknown  event  which  we  instinctively  felt  was  about  to 
lappen.  We  had  not  long  to  wait.  A  man  on  horseback 
.ppeared  in  the  middle  of  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine.  He 
\as  no  doubt  the  one  expected  by  the  five  gentlemen, 
or  they  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  him  than  they  cried, 
To  arms  !  to  arms  !  '  and  rushed  upon  him.  You  know 
dl  that  followed,  as  the  gentleman  was  yourself." 

"  On  the  contrary,  madame,"  said  Bussy,  who  hoped 
hat  the  young  woman,  in  the  course  of  her  narrative, 
vould  betray  some  secret  of  her  heart, — "  on  the  contrary, 
,.  know  nothing,  for  I  fainted  after  the  combat." 

"  It  is  useless  to  tell  you,"  said  Diane,  with  a  slight 
>lush,  "the  interest  that  we  took  in  this  combat  so 
inequal  and  yet  so  valiantly  sustained.  Every  incident 
Irew  from  us  a  shudder,  a  thrill,  a  prayer.  We  saw  your 
lorse  stagger  and  fall,  and  we  thought  you  were  lost  ; 
xit  it  was  not  so.  The  brave  Bussy  deserved  his  repu- 
:ation.  You  fell  on  your  feet,  and  did  not  even  have 
to  rise  to  strike  your  enemies.  Finally,  surrounded, 
threatened  on  all  sides,  you  retreated  like  a  lion,  facing 
your  foes,  and  came  to  lean  against  our  door.     Then 
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Gertrude  and  I  had  the  same  thought,  which  was  to  go 
down  and  open  to  you  ;  she  looked  at  me.  '  Yes,'  I  said, 
and  we  both  rushed  to  the  stairs.  But  as  I  told  you 
before,  we  had  barricaded  the  door  on  the  inside,  and  it 
took  us  some  seconds  to  move  the  furniture  ;  and  just  as 
we  reached  the  landing  we  heard  the  street  door  close. 

"  We  both  remained  motionless.  Who  was  the  person 
who  had  entered  ?  I  leaned  against  Gertrude,  and  we 
both  stood  breathlessly  waiting.  We  now  heard  steps 
in  the  passage  ;  a  man  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
tottered,  threw  up  his  arms,  and  fell  on  the  lowest  step. 
This  man  was  evidently  not  pursued  ;  he  had  put  the 
door,  so  luckily  left  open  by  the  duke,  between  himseli 
and  his  adversaries,  and  dangerously,  perhaps  mortally 
wounded,  he  had  fallen  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  In 
any  case  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  it  was  the  man  whc 
needed  our  help. 

"  '  The  lamp  !  '  I  said  to  Gertrude. 

"  She  ran  and  returned  with  a  light.  We  were  no1 
mistaken  ;  you  had  fainted.  We  recognized  you  as  the 
brave  gentleman  who  had  so  valiantly  fought  ;  anc 
without  hesitation  we  resolved  to  help  you.  In  on* 
instant  you  were  carried  to  my  room  and  laid  on  my  bed 
You  were  still  unconscious,  and  a  surgeon  seemed  mos 
necessary.  Gertrude  remembered  having  heard  of  jj 
wonderful  cure  made  a  few  days  before  by  a  younf 
physician  of  the  Rue  Beautreillis.  She  knew  his  address 
and  offered  to  go  for  him. 

"  '  But,'  said  I,  '  this  young  man  might  betray  us.' 

"  '  Be  assured  that  I  shall  take  precautions,'  said  she^ 

"  She  is  a  brave  and  prudent  girl,"  continued  Diane 
"  I  therefore  trusted  entirely  in  her.  She  took  som'; 
money,  a  key,  and  my  dagger,  and  I  remained  alone  neaj 
you, — praying  for  you."  J 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Bussy,  "  I  did  not  know  all  my  happij 
ness." 

"  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  Gertrude  returned.  Sh 
brought  the  young  doctor,  who  had  consented  to  ever>| 
thing,  and  came  with  his  eyes  bandaged." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Bussy,  "  at  this  moment  I  recovered 
onsciousness.  I  saw  your  portrait,  and  thought  I  saw 
rati  enter." 
"  I  did  enter  ;  my  anxiety  prevailed  over  my  pru- 
6nce.  I  questioned  the  young  doctor.  He  examined 
our  wound,  answered  for  your  life,  and  I  felt  relieved." 
All  that  remained  in  my  mind,  but  it  was  like  a 
ream,"  said  Bussy.  "  Yet  something  told  me  that  I 
/as  not  dreaming,"  added  the  young  man,  laying  his 
and  on  his  heart. 

"  When  the  doctor  had  dressed  your  wound,  he  drew 

om  his  pocket  a  little  phial  containing  a  red  liquid,  a  few 

rops  of  which  he  put  on  your  lips.     He  told  me  it  was 

n  elixir  which  would  counteract  the  fever,  and  produce 

eep.     In  fact,  a  moment  after  having  swallowed  this 

verage,  you  closed  your  eyes  again,  and  fell  back  in  a 

>rt  of  faint.     I  was  frightened,  but  the  doctor  reassured 

ie.     All  was  going  well,  he  said,  and  there  was  nothing 

lore  to  do,  except  to  let  you  sleep.     Gertrude  again 

■indfolded  him,  and  conducted  him  to  the  Rue  Beau- 

eillis,  but  she  thought  she  perceived  that  he  counted 

%e  steps." 

4  "  In  fact,  madame,  he  did  count  them,"  said  Bussy. 
4 "This   supposition   frightened   us.     This  young  man 
aight  betray  us.     We  resolved  to  get  rid  of  every  trace 
the  hospitality  we  had  shown  you,   but  the   most 
•important  thing  was  to  get  rid  of  you.     I  summoned  all 
y  courage  ;  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
reets  were  deserted.     Gertrude  said  she  could  lift  you. 
ie  succeeded,  with  my  help,  and  together  we  carried  you 
the  Temple.     Then  we  returned,  terrified  at  having 
Bine  out,  two  women  alone,  at  an  hour  when  men  them- 
walves  did  not  go  alone.     God  was  watching  over  us. 
ickily,   we  met  no  one,   and  reached  the  house  un- 
molested ;   but  when  I  entered  my  room,  I  fainted  from 
notion." 

Oh,   madame,   madame,"   said  Bussy,   clasping  his 
ids,  "  how  can  I  ever  be  grateful  enough  for  all  your 
ndness  !  " 
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There  was  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  Bussy's 
burning  gaze  rested  on  Diane.  Her  elbow  was  on  the 
table,  and  she  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand.  In  the 
midst  of  this  silence,  the  clock  of  Sainte-Catherine's  was 
heard  to  strike. 

'■  Two  o'clock,"  cried  Diane,  in  terror, — "  two  o'clock, 
and  you  here  !  " 

"  Oh,  madame,  do  not  send  me  away  without  having 
told  me  all,— without  pointing  out  in  what  way  I  may  be' 
of  use  to  you.  Suppose  God  has  given  you  a  brother, 
and  tell  this  brother  what  he  can  do  for  his  sister." 

"  Alas  !  nothing,  now,"  said  the  young  woman  ;  "it 
is  too  late." 

"  What  happened  the  next  day  ?  "  asked  Bussy. 
"  What  did  you  do  on  that  day  when  I  thought  only  69 
you,  and  yet  did  not  feel  sure  that  you  were  not  some 
fancy  of  my  fevered  brain  ?  " 

"  During  that  day,  Gertimde  went  out  and  met 
D'Aurilly.  He  was  more  pressing  than  ever.  He  said 
nothing  about  the  events  of  the  night  before,  but  he^ 
asked  for  an  interview  with  his  master.  Gertrude  seemec 
to  consent,  but  she  asked  until  the  following  Wednesday 
— that  is  to-day — to  decide.  D'Aurilly  promised  tha1i 
his  master  would  control  his  feelings  until  then.  We  had 
therefore,  three  days  before  us.  That  evening,  M.  H 
Monsoreau  returned.  We  told  him  everything,  save  thtjj 
part  relating  to  you.  We  told  him  that,  the  night  before^ 
the  duke  had  opened  the  door  with  a  false  key,  but  jusif 
as  he  was  about  to  enter  he  had  been  attacked  by  fiv<;i 
gentlemen,  among  whom  were  MM.  d'Epernon  and  d*| 
Quelus.  I  had  heard  these  two  names,  and  I  repeated 
them. 

"  '  Yes,  yes,'  said  the  count,  '  I  heard  about  that.     S 
he  has  a  false  key  ?     I  suspected  it.' 

'  Could  we  not  change  the  lock  ?  '  I  asked. 

"  '  He  would  get  another.' 

"  '  Put  bolts  on  the  door  ?  ' 

"  '  He  would  come  with  ten  men,  and  break  open  door 
and  bolts.' 
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"  '  But  this  event,  which  you  said  would  put  the  duke 
in  your  power  ?  ' 

"  '  Is  postponed,  indefinitely  perhaps.' 

"  I  remained  silent,  with  perspiration  on  my  brow.  I 
ould  no  longer  conceal  from  myself  that  the  only 
iray  to  escape  the  duke  was  to  become  the  count's 
vife. 

i  "  '  Monsieur,'  said  I,  '  the  duke  has  promised  to  wait 
intil  Wednesday  night.  Will  you  give  me  until  Tuesday 
•light  ?  ' 

"  '  Tuesday  night,  at  this  hour,  madame,  I  shall  be 
iere,'  and  without  adding  another  word,  he  rose  and 
vent  out. 

"  I  followed  him  with  my  eyes,  but  instead  of  going 
|,way,  he  went  over  to  that  dark  corner  of  the  Hotel  des 
burnelles,  and  seemed  determined  to  watch  over  me  all 
ight.  Every  proof  of  devotion  given  me  by  this  man 
i/as  like  a  stab  in  my  heart.  The  two  days  passed  like  a 
(iash,  but  nothing  disturbed  our  solitude.  Now  I  cannot 
describe  what  I  suffered  during  those  two  days,  as  I 
/atched  the  flight  of  time.  When  came  the  night  of  the 
econd  day,  I  was  crushed.     I  seemed  bereft  of  feeling, 

was  cold,  silent,  and,  to  all  appearance,  as  insensible  as 

statue.  My  heart  alone  was  beating,  the  rest  of  my 
»ody  seemed  to  have  ceased  living. 

"  Gertrude  stood  near  the  window.  I,  seated  where  I 
jn  now,  only  passed  my  handkerchief  over  my  brow 
|Tom  time  to  time.  Suddenly,  Gertrude  extended  her 
iiand.  This  gesture,  which  in  former  days  would  have 
brought  me  to  my  feet,  left  me  insensible. 
[  "  '  Madame  !  '  said  she. 
f  "  '  Well  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Four  men, — I  see  four  men  !    They  approach,  they 
)pen  the  door,  they  enter  !  ' 

'  Let  them  enter,'  I  replied,  without  moving. 
' '  But  those  four  men  are  doubtless  the  duke,  D'Aurilly, 
ind  two  of  their  followers.'     My  only  answer  was  to 
draw  from  my  bosom  my  dagger,  which  I  placed  near 
me  on  the  table. 
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'  Oh,  let  me  first  see,'  said  Gertrude,  rushing  to  the 
door. 

"  '  See,'  I  said. 

"  She  returned  a  moment  later. 
'  Mademoiselle,'  she  said,  '  it  is  M.  le  Comte  !  ' 

"  I  replaced  my  dagger  in  my  bosom  without  uttering 
another  word.  I  only  looked  towards  the  count.  He 
was  no  doubt  frightened  by  my  pallor. 

Gertrude  was  telling  me  that  you  had  taken  me  for 
the  duke,  and  that  had  it  been  the  duke  you  would  have 
killed  yourself.' 

"  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  him  moved. 
Was  this  emotion  real  or  pr  tended  ? 

'  Gertrude  did  wrong  in   telling  you,   monsieur,'  ] 
replied.     '  Since  it  was  not  the  duke,  all  goes  well.' 

"  There  was  a  pause. 

You  know  that  I  am  not  alone  ?  '  said  the  count 

"  '  Gertrude  saw  four  men.' 

"  ■  Do  you  know  who  they  are  ?  ' 

"  '  I  presume  that  one  is  a  priest  and  the  other  twe 
witnesses.' 

"  '  You  are  then  ready  to  become  my  wife  ?  ' 

"  '  Was  it  not  agreed  ?  Only  I  remember  one  clause 
of  the  treaty  ;  it  was  stipulated  that  except  in  a  cast 
of  urgent  necessity,  so  recognized  by  me,  I  would  mam 
you  only  in  presence  of  my  father.' 

"  '  I  remember  this  clause,  mademoiselle  ;  do  you  noi 
think  there  is  urgent  necessity  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  I  think  so.' 

"  '  Well  ?  ' 

"  '  Well,  I  am  ready  to  marry  you,  monsieur.  Bui 
remember  this  ;  I  shall  be  your  wife  only  in  name  unti' 
I  have  seen  my  father.' 

"  The  count  frowned,  and  bit  his  lip. 

"  '  Mademoiselle,'  he  said,  '  it  is  not  my  wish  to  coerc* 
you.  If  you  have  pledged  your  word,  I  release  youj 
You  are  free,  only  ' — he  approached  the  window  ane 
looked  out  into  the  street — '  only  see  here,'  he  said.  | 
rose,  urged  by  that  feeling  which  prompts  us  to  make. 
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.ure  of  any  misfortune,  and  under  the  window  I  perceived 
1  man,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  who  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
?nter  the  house." 

Oh,  mon  Dieuf   you  say  it  was  yesterday?  "  cried 
tossy. 
,   "  Yes,  last  night,  at  nine  o'clock." 

"  Continue,"  said  Bussy. 

"  A  moment  later  another  man  joined  the  first ;  the 
attcr  carried  a  lantern. 

1  "  '  What  do  you  think  of  these  two  men  ?  '  asked  M. 
le  Monsoreau. 

'■  "  '  I  think  they  are  the  duke  and  his  confidant,'  I 
•eplied." 

Bussy  groaned. 

"'Now,'  continued  the  count,  'command.  Shall  I 
emain  or  withdraw  ? ' 

"  I  wavered  for  an  instant.  Yes,  in  spite  of  my 
ather's  letter,  in  spite  of  my  promise,  in  spite  of  the 
present  palpable,  threatening  danger,  I  wavered  ;  and 
p  those  two  men  had  not  been  there —  " 

'  Oh,  wretch  that  I  am  !  "  cried  Bussy.  "  The  man 
ivith  the  cloak  was  I,  and  the  one  with  the  lantern  was 
^emy  le  Haudoin,  that  young  surgeon  you  had  sent  for." 
'  Was  it  you  ?  "  she  cried. 

'  Yes,  I, — I  who,  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
eality  of  my  dream,  tried  to  find  the  house  where  I  had 
;>een  sheltered,  the  room  where  I  had  been  transported, 
he  woman,  or  rather  the  angel,  who  had  appeared 
jefore  me.  Oh,  I  was  right  to  call  myself  unfortunate  !  " 
^nd  Bussy  remained  crushed  under  the  fate  which  had 
nade  use  of  him  to  determine  Diane  to  marry  the 
ount. 

"  So  you  are  his  wife,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  Since  yesterday." 

There  was  another  pause,  only  broken  by  their  hurried 
*  breathing. 

"  But  you  !  "  suddenly  said  Diane  ;    "  how  did  you 
enter  this  house  and  come  here  ?  " 
i  .    Bussy  silently  showed  her  the  key. 
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"  A  key  !  "  cried  she.  "  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  Whc 
gave  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  Had  not  Gertrude  promised  to  admit  the  prince  this 
very  night  ?  The  prince  had  seen  M.  de  Monsoreau  anc 
me,  as  M.  de  Monsoreau  and  I  had  seen  him.  He  fearec 
some  snare,  and  sent  me  in  his  place." 

"  And  you  accepted  this  mission  ?  "  said  Diane,  re 
proachfully. 

"  It  was  my  only  way  of  getting  near  you.  Will  yoi 
be  so  unjust  as  to  reproach  me  for  having  sought  what  is 
at  the  same  time  the  greatest  joy  and  the  greatest  sorrov 
of  my  life  ?  '' 

"  Yes,"  said  Diane.  "  It  would  have  been  better  foi 
you  never  to  have  seen  me  again,  and  to  forget  me." 

"  No,  madame,"  said  Bussy,  "  you  are  mistaken.  It  is 
God  who  has  sent  me  here  to  discover  the  plans  of  yotc 
enemies.  Listen  ;  from  the  moment  I  saw  you,  I  devotee 
my  whole  life  to  you.  My  self-imposed  mission  is  nov 
beginning.     You  wish  to  have  news  of  your  father  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  cried  Diane,  "  for  in  truth  I  don't  knov 
what  has  become  of  him." 

"  Well,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  promise  to  bring  you  news 
Only  cherish  a  kind  remembrance  of  him  who  hencefortl 
will  live  for  you  alone." 

"  But  this  key  ?  "  said  Diane,  with  anxiety. 

"  This  key,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  return  it  to  you,  for  I  wil 
receive  it  only  from  your  hands  ;  but  I  pledge  you  m\ 
word  as  a  gentleman  that  no  sister  could  conhde  the  key 
of  her  apartment  to  a  more  devoted  or  respectful  brother.' 

"  I  trust  to  the  word  of  the  brave  Bussy,"  said  Diane 
"  here,  monsieur,"  and  she  gave  him  back  the  key. 

"  Madame,  in  a  fortnight  we  shall  know  the  trutf 
about  M.  de  Monsoreau  ;  "  and  bowing  to  Diane  witl 
respect  mingled  with  ardent  love  and  sadness, — Bussj 
disappeared  down  the  stairs. 

Diane  leaned  her  head  towards  the  door  to  listen  to 
the  young  man's  retreating  footsteps,  and  when  the  nois<i 
had  long  since  ceased  she  still  listened  with  throbbing 
heart  and  tearful  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

IOW  KING  HENRI  III.  TRAVELLED,  AND  HOW  LONG  IT  TOOK 
1         HIM  TO  TRAVEL  FROM  PARIS  TO  FONTAINEBLEAU. 

"he  dav,  which  dawned  four  or  five  hours  after  the 
vents  we  have  just  related,  saw  by  the  pale  light  of  the 
an  that  barely  tipped  with  silver  the  edge  of  a  pinkish 
loud,  the  departure  of  King  Henri  III.     He  was  going 

0  1- ontainebleau,  where,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  grand 
hase  was  projected. 

1  This  departure  would  have  been  unnoticed  for  any  one 
lse,  but  like  all  the  acts  of  this  strange  prince,  whose 

we  have  endeavored  to  sketch,  it  constituted  an 
vent  bv  the  noise  and  bustle  it  caused.  In  fact,  at  about 
iidit  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  appeared  on  the  quay 
'f  the  Louvre,  emerging  from  the  gate  near  the  Rue  de 
Astruce,  a  crowd  of  gentlemen  on  service,  mounted  on 
[ood  horses,  and  wrapped  in  fur  cloaks,  then  pages  in 
reat  numbers,  then  lackeys,  and  finally  a  company  of 
-  guards  immediately  preceding  the  royal  litter. 
"his  litter,  drawn  by  eight  mules,  richly  caparisoned, 
eserves  a  special  mention. 

It  was  a  long  machine  on  four  wheels,  filled  with 
lushions,  and  draped  on  the  outside  with  curtains  of 
brocade.  It  might  have  been  fifteen  feet  long,  and  eight 
eet  wide.  In  all  difficult  or  steep  places  the  eight  mules 
v^ere  replaced  by  an  indefinite  number  of  oxen,  whose 
igorous  strength  did  not  surely  add  to  the  rapidity,  but 
ave  an  assurance  of  reaching  the  place  of  destination, 
t  not  one,  at  least  two  or  three  hours  later. 

This  vehicle  contained  King  Henri  III.,  and  all  his 
>ourt  except  the  queen,  Louise  de  Vaudemont,  who,  it 
hust  be  said,  occupied  so  small  a  position  at  her  husband's 
iourt,  save  in  pilgrimages  and  processions,  that  it  seems 
lardly  worth  while  to  mention  her. 

1  Let  us  therefore  leave  aside  the  poor  queen,  and  say 
*hat  composed  King  Henri's  court. 
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The  court  was  composed,  first,  of  King  Henri  himself 
then  his  doctor,  Marc  Miron,  his  chaplain,  whose  nam 
has  not  been  handed  down  to  posterity,  his  jester,  Chicol 
our  old  acquaintance,  five  or  six  favorites,  who  were  a 
that  moment,  Quelus,  Schomberg,  D'O,  D'Epernon,  an 
Maugiron,  and  a  pair  of  large  greyhounds.  These  animal 
passed  their  heads  in  among  all  these  people,  who  wer 
either  sitting,  lying,  standing,  kneeling,  or  leaning 
There  was  also  a  basket  of  little  English  dogs,  which  th 
king  carried  on  his  knees  or  suspended  round  his  nee 
by  a  chain  or  ribbons.  From  time  to  time  a  dog  wa 
taken  from  a  sort  of  kennel  arranged  for  that  purpose 
and  fed  all  the  little  ones,  while  the  two  greyhound 
looked  on,  rubbed  their  noses  on  the  chaplet  of  death' 
heads  which  hung  at  the  king's  left  side,  and  sure  of  th 
favor  they  enjoyed,  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  b 
jealous.  From  the  roof  of  the  litter,  hung  a  gilded  cag 
containing  the  most  beautiful  turtle  doves  in  the  work 
white  as  snow,  with  two  black  rings  around  their  necks. 

When,  by  chance,  some  woman  entered  the  royal  litte 
the  menagerie  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  two  ft 
three  monkeys,  of  the  ouistitt  or  sapajou  species,  thes 
animals  being  at  that  time  the  favorite  pets  of  the  beautit 
of  the  court  of  the  Valois. 

A  statue  of  Notre-Dame  de  Chartres,  carved  in  marbl 
for  King  Henri  II.  by  Jean  Goujon,  was  placed  at  one  en. 
of  the  litter  in  a  golden  niche,  and  looked  down  at  he 
divine  son,  apparently  surprised  by  what  she  saw. 

Therefore,  in  the  numerous  pamphlets  and  satiric? 
verses  of  the  time  frequent  mention  was  made  of  thi 
litter,  designated  by  the  name  of  Noah's  ark. 

The  king  was  seated  at  the  back  of  the  litter  jus 
beneath  the  statue  of  Notre-Dame.  At  his  feet  Quelu 
and  Maugiron  were  engaged  in  plaiting  ribbons,  the  mos 
serious  occupation  of  the  young  men  of  that  period,  som 
of  whom,  by  the  aid  of  combinations  unknown  befor 
their  time,  and  lost  since  then,  were  able  to  make  plait 
with  twelve  pieces.  Schomberg,  in  one  corner,  en 
broidered  his  escutcheon  with  a  new  motto  which  h 
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tough t  he  had  invented  himself.  In  the  other  corner, 
le  doctor  and  chaplain  conversed  together.  D'O  and 
f>'Epernon,  who  had  been  waked  up  too  early,  looked 
'■at  through  the  openings  and  yawned  like  the  grey- 
bfmds.  Finally,  Chicot,  seated  at  the  door  with  his 
hgs  dangling  outside,  to  be  ready  to  get  in  or  out  at 
rill,  sang  hymns,  recited  lampoons,  or  made  anagrams, 
bcording  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  finding  in  each 
purtier's  name  a  rather  disagreeable  personality  for  the 
jhe  whose  individuality  was  thus  disfigured. 

On  reaching  the  Place  du  Chatelet,  Chicot  began  to 
ng  a  hymn.  The  chaplain,  who  was  conversing  with 
[iron,  turned  round  with  a  frown. 

I  Chicot,  my  friend,"  said  his  Majesty,  "  take  care  ! 
Bander  my  favorites,  tear  my  majesty  into  shreds,  say 
rhat  you  will  of  God,  but  do  not  get  into  difficulties  with 
he  Church." 

"  Thanks  for  the  advice,  my  son,"  said  Chicot,  "  I  did 
lot  see  our  worthy  chaplain  talking  with  the  doctor 
pout  the  last  corpse  he  buried,  complaining  that  it  was 
fie  third  in  one  day,  and  that  he  is  always  disturbed 

iring  his  meals.  No  hymns,  you  are  right  ;  that  is 
*)o  old.     I  shall  sing  you  a  new  song." 

"  On  what  air  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"  Always  the  same,"  said  Chicot,  and  he  began  to  sing 
istily  : — 

"  Our  king  owes  a  hundred  millions." 

'  I  owe  more  than  that,"  said  the  king  ;    "  your  song- 
jiaker  is  misinformed." 
Chicot,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  continued, — 

"  Henri  doit  deux  cents  millions, 
■  Et  faut,  pour  acquitter  les  dettes 

Que  messieurs  les  mignons  ont  faites, 
De  nouvelles  inventions, 
Nouveaux  impots,  nouvelles  tailles, 
Qu'il  faut  du  profond  des  entrailles 
Des  pauvres  sujets  arracher, 
Malheureux  qui  trainent  leurs  vies. 
Sous  la  griffe  de  ces  harpies 
Qui  avalent  tout  sans  macher." 
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"  Very  good,"  said  Quelus,  plaiting  his  ribbons,  "  yo 
have  a  fine  voice ;  give  us  the  second  verse,  m 
friend." 

"  Say,  Valois,"  said  Chicot,  without  replying  to  Quelu: 
"  don't  let  your  friends  call  me  their  friend  ;  it  humiliate 
me." 

"  Speak  in  verse,  Chicot,"  answered  the  king,  "  you 
prose  is  worth  nothing." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Chicot,  and  he  continued  : — 

"  Leur  parler  et  leur  vetement 
Se  voit  tel  qu'une  honnete  femme 
Aurait  peur  d'en  recevoir  blame, 
Vetue  aussi  lascivement. 
Leur  cou  se  tourne  a  son  aise, 
Dedans  les  replis  de  leur  fraise  ; 
Deja  le  froment  n'est  plus  bon 
Pour  l'emploi  blanc  de  leur  chemise  ; 
Et  faut,  pour  facon  plus  exquise, 
Faire  de  riz  leur  amidon." 

"  Bravo  !  "  said  the  king,  "  was  it  not  you,  D'O,  wh< 
invented  rice  starch  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  sire,"  said  Chicot  ;  "it  was  M.  de  Saint 
Megrin,  who  was  sent  to  a  better  world  last  year  by  M.  d 
Mayenne.  The  devil !  He  counted  on  the  starch  and  o 
what  he  did  to  M.  de  Guise  to  go  down  to  posterity  ;  . 
you  take  the  starch  from  him,  he  will  stop  half  way- 
And  paying  no  attention  to  the  king,  whose  face  becam 
clouded  at  this  memory,  Chicot  went  on  : — 

"  Leur  poil  est  tondu  au  compas. 

"  I  am  always  speaking  of  the  favorites,"  interrupte 
Chicot. 

"  Yes,  yes,  go  on,"  said  Schomberg. 
Chicot  resumed  his  song  : — 

"  Leur  poil  est  tondu  au  compas, 
Mais  non  d'une  facon  pareille, 
Car  en  avant,  depuis  l'oreille, 
II  est  long,  et  derriere  bas." 
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"  Your  song  is  already  old,"  said  D'Epernon. 

"  Old  !     It  was  made  yesterday." 

"  Well,  the  fashion  changed  this  morning — look  !  "  and 
VEpemon  took  off  his  cap  to  show  Chicot  that  his  hair 
vas  cut  almost  as  short  in  front  as  in  the  back. 

"  Oh,  what  an  ugly  head  !  "  said  Chicot,  continuing  : — 

"  Leurs  cheveux  droits  pax  artifice, 
Par  la  gomme  qui  les  herisse, 
Retordent  leurs  plis  refrises  ; 
Et  dessus  leur  tete  legere, 
Un  petit  bonnet  par  derriere 
Les  rend  encore  plus  deguises." 

"  I  skip  the  fourth  verse,"  said  Chicot,  "  it  is  too  im- 
noral ;  "   and  he  resumed  his  song  : — 


"  Pensez  vous  que  nos  vieux  Francais, 
Qui  par  leurs  armes  valeureuses 
En  tant  de  guerres  dangereuses 
Ont  fait  retentir  leurs  exploits  ; 
Et  pendant  le  fruit  de  leur  gloire, 
Avec  le  nom  de  leur  victoire, 
En  tant  de  perilleux  hasards, 
Eussent  la  chemise  empesee, 
Eussent  la  perruque  frisee, 
Eussent  le  teint  blanchi  de  fards  ?  " 

Bravo  !  "  said  Henri  ;  "  and  if  my  brother  were  here 
Le  would  be  very  grateful  to  you." 

Whom  do  you  call  your  brother,  my  son  ?  "  asked 
Chicot.  "  Is  it  by  chance  Joseph  Foulon,  abbe  of  Sainte- 
tenevieve,  in  whose  convent  I  hear  }^ou  are  to  take 

"OWS  ? 

"  No,"  said  Henri,  who  humored  Chicot  in  all  his  jests, 
;  I  speak  of  my  brother  Francois." 

"  Ah,  you  are  right  !  That  one  is  not  your  brother  in 
jod,  but  your  brother  in  the  devil.  Good,  good  !  you 
ire  speaking  of  Francois  de  Yalois,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
luke  of  Brabant,  Lauthier,  Luxemburg,  Gueldres, 
Uencon,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Berry,  Evreux  and  Chateau- 
rhierry,  count  of  Flanders,  Holland,  Zealand,  Zutphen, 
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Maine,  Perche,  Mantes,  Meulan,  and  Beaufort,  marqui 
of  the  Holy  Empire,  lord  of  Frise  and  Malines,  defende 
of  the  Belgian  liberty,  to  whom  nature  gave  one  nose,  t 
which  the  small-pox  added  another,  and  about  whom 
composed  the  following  verse  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  show  not  surprise 
If  Francis  hath  a  double  nose  ; 
For  Nature  doth  indeed  seem  wise, 
To  double  face  give  double  nose." 

The  favorites  burst  out  laughing,  for  the  Due  d'Anjoi 
was  their  personal  enemy,  and  the  epigram  about  th 
prince  made  them  forget  for  the  moment  the  lampoon  tha 
Chicot  had  just  been  singing  about  them.  As  for  th 
king,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  spared  by  thes 
scathing  remarks,  he  laughed  louder  than  any,  givinj 
sugar  and  pastry  to  his  dogs,  and  ruthlessly  attacking 
both  friends  and  foes.      All  at  once  Chicot  exclaimed,- 

"  Oh,  it  is  bad  policy  !  Henri,  Henri,  it  is  bold  am 
imprudent." 

"  What  ?  "   asked  the  king. 

"  No,  really,  you  shouldn't  acknowledge  these  things 
Fie  !  " 

"  What  things  ?  "   said  Henri,  astonished. 

"  What  you  say  yourself  when  you  sign  your  name 
Ah,  Henriquet  !     Ah,  my  son  !  " 

"  Beware,  sire  !  "  said  Quelus,  who  suspected  som 
treachery  under  Chicot's  honeyed  manner. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  "   asked  the  king 

'  Come  now,  how  do  you  sign  ?     Tell  me." 

"  I  sign— I  sign — I  sign — '  Henri  de  Valois.'  " 

"  Very  well.  Now  observe,  gentlemen,  that  I  did  no 
make  him  say  it.  Come,  can't  we  find  a  V  in  thes' 
thirteen  letters  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Valois  begins  with  a  V." 

"  Take  your  tablets,  Sir  Chaplain.  Here  is  the  nami 
under  which  we  must  henceforth  know  the  king.  Hem 
de  Valois  is  only  an  anagram." 


How  so  ? 
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'  Yes,  an  anagram  ;  I  shall  tell  you  the  real  name  of  his 
(low  reigning  Majesty.  We  say  in  Henri  de  Valois  there 
5  a  V  ;  put  V  on  your  tablets." 

"  I  have  done  it,"  said  D'Epernon. 

"  Is  there  not  also  an  i  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  the  last  letter  of  the  word  Henri." 

"  See    the    maliciousness    of    men  !  "      said    Chicot. 

What  an  idea  it  was  to  separate  letters  thus  made  to  go 
ogether.     Put  an  i  next  to  the  V.     Have  you  done  it  ?  " 
Yes,"  said  D'Epernon. 

Let  us  look  and  see  if  we  shall  not  find  an  I ;  it  is 
jhere.  An  a  ;  it  is  also  there.  Another  *  ;  we  have  it. 
mally  an  n.     Now,  can  you  read,  Nogaret  ?  " 

"  To  my  shame,  I  can." 

"  Come,  knave,  do  you  think  yourself  of  such  exalted 
ink  that  you  have  the  right  to  be  ignorant  ?  " 

"  Rascal,"  said  D'Epernon,  raising  his  cane  on  Chicot. 

"  Strike,  but  spell,"  said  the  jester. 

D'Epernon  began  to  laugh,  and  spelt,  "V ilain,  vilain." 

"  Good,"  cried  Chicot.  "  You  see,  Henri,  we  have 
jund  your  real  Christian  name.     I  hope  you  will  give  me 

pension  like  that  served  to  M.  Amyot  by  our  brother, 
hades  IX.,  when  I  shall  have  found  your  surname." 

"  You  will  have  yourself  caned,  Chicot,"  said  the  king. 

"  Where  do  they  grow  canes  with  which  gentlemen  are 
eaten  ?     Is  it  in  Poland,  my  son  ?     Tell  me." 

"  Yet  it  seems  that  M.  de  Mayenne  did  not  spare  your 
ack  the  day  he  surprised  you  with  his  mistress,  my  poor 
hicot,"  said  Quelus. 

"  Therefore,  that  is  an  account  which  still  remains  to 
;e  settled.  Be  assured,  Monsieur  Cupido,  that  the 
nemory  of  the  thing  is  here."  And  Chicot  put  his  hand 
o  his  head,  which  shows  that  even  in  those  days  the  head 
yas  recognized  as  the  seat  of  memory. 

"  Come,  Quelus,"  said  D'Epernon,  "  you  will  see  that, 
hanks  to  you,  we  shall  not  be  told  the  surname." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  said  Chicot ;  "  to  M.  de  Guise  I  would 
ay,  I  hold  it  by  the  horns  ;  but  to  you,  Henri,  I  shall 
nerely  say,  I  have  it  by  the  ears." 
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"  Let  us  see  the  name,  let  us  see  the  name  !  "  said  al 
the  young  men. 

"  We  must  first  find  a  capital  H  in  the  rest  of  th 
letters  we  have.     Take  the  H,  Nogaret." 

D'Epernon  obeyed. 

"  Then  an  e,  then  an  r  ;  then  yonder,  in  Valois,  an  o 
then,  as  you  separate  the  name  from  the  surname  b; 
what  grammarians  call  the  particle,  we  will  take  us  a  i 
and  an  e  ;  by  adding  the  s,  which  is  the  last  letter  of  th 
name,  we  have —     Spell,  D'Epernon." 

"  H  ero d  e s,  Herodes,"  said  D'Epernon. 

"  Vilain  Herodes  !  "   cried  the  king. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Chicot ;  "  and  that  is  what  you  sigi 
every  day.  Oh  !  "  And  Chicot  threw  himself  back  wit 
every  sign  of  pious  horror. 

"  Monsieur  Chicot,  you  go  too  far,"  said  Henri. 

"  I,"  said  Chicot,  "  I  only  tell  you  things  as  they  are 
but  that  is  just  like  kings, — warn  them,  and  they  ge 
angry." 

"  You  have  given  me  a  fine  genealogy,"  said  the  kin£ 

;'  Do  not  disown  it,  my  son,"  said  the  jester.  "  Ventr 
de  biche  !  it  is  the  right  one  for  a  king  who  needs  th 
Jews  at  least  two  or  three  times  every  month." 

"It  is  decided  that  this  rascal  will  not  have  the  la? 
word,"  cried  the  king.  "  Gentlemen,  let  us  all  be  sileni 
at  least  in  that  way  no  one  will  reply  to  him." 

At  that  same  moment  the  deepest  silence  reigned,  an 
this  silence,  which  Chicot,  absorbed  in  gazing  at  th 
streets  through  which  they  passed,  seemed  in  no  wa; 
disposed  to  break,  had  already  lasted  some  minutee 
when  just  beyond  the  Place  Maubert,  at  the  corner  of  tfc* 
Rue  des  Noyers,  Chicot  rushed  out  of  the  litter,  pushe< 
aside  the  guards,  and  knelt  down  before  a  house  of  goo* 
appearance,  with  a  carved  wooden  balcony  hanging  ove 
the  street. 

"  Hey,  pagan  !  "  cried  the  king,  "  if  you  must  kneel,  le 
it  be  before  the  cross,  in  the  middle  of  Rue  Sainte 
Genevieve,  and  not  before  this  house.  Does  it  contaii 
some  church  or  relic  ? 
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But  Chicot  did  not  reply.  He  had  thrown  himself  on 
>oth  knees  on  the  pavement,  and  recited  aloud  this 
)raver,  not  a  word  of  which  was  lost  by  the  king,  who 
;stened  attentively. 

"  Good  God  !  just  God  !  here  is, — I  recognize  it,  and 
hall  always  recognize  it, — here  is  the  house  where  Chicot 
ruffered  ;  if  not  for  thee,  O  God  !  at  least  for  one  of  thy 
features.  I  have  never  prayed  for  vengeance  on  M.  de 
ilayenne,  author  of  my  martyrdom,  nor  on  Master 
sicolas  David,  his  instrument.  No,  Lord  !  Chicot  can 
/ait,  for  Chicot  is  patient  though  he  is  not  eternal  ;  and 
ow  for  six  years,  including  one  leap  year,  Chicot  has  been 
adding  up  the  interests  of  the  little  open  account  between 
umself,  MM.  de  Mayenne,  and  Nicolas  David.  Now,  at 
en  per  cent,  which  is  the  legal  rate,  since  the  king  borrows 
t  that  rate,  the  accumulated  interest  doubles  the 
rincipal  in  seven  years.  Therefore,  great  and  just  God  ! 
iiay  my  patience  endure  for  another  year,  so  that  the 
fety  blows  with  a  stirrup-strap  which  I  received  in  this 
ouse,  by  the  orders  of  that  assassin  of  a  Lorraine  prince 
nd  that  bully  of  a  Norman  lawyer,  and  which  drew  from 
ay  bodv  a  pint  of  blood,  should  amount  to  two  pints  and 

hundred  blows  for  each  of  them.  So  that  M.  de  May- 
nne,  fat  as  he  is,  and  Nicolas  David,  long  as  he  is,  will 
o  longer  have  blood  or  hide  enough  to  pay  Chicot,  and 
.ill  be  reduced  to  a  bankruptcy  of  fifteen  or  twenty  per 
ent,  expiring  under  the  eightieth  or  eighty-fifth  blow  of 
he  rod.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
loly  Ghost,  Amen  !  " 

"  Amen  !  "   said  the  king. 

Chicot  kissed  the  ground,  and  to  the  great  surprise  of 
til  the  bystanders,  who  could  understand  nothing  of  this 
cene,  he  returned  to  the  litter. 

"  Now,"  said  the  king,  whose  rank,  deprived  of  so 
nany  prerogatives  during  the  last  four  years,  gave  him  at 
least  the  right  to  be  the  first  informed,  "  what  was  the 
neaning  of  this  long  and  singular  litany  ?  Why  all  these 
i>lows  on  the  breast  ?  Why  all  these  mummeries  before 
i  house  so  profane  in  appearance  ?  " 
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"  Sire,"  replied  the  jester,  "  it  means  that  Chicot  is  like 
the  fox  ;  he  smells  and  licks  the  stones  where  his  blood 
fell,  until  on  those  very  stones  he  can  crush  the  heads  ol 
those  who  spilled  it." 

"  Sire,"  cried  Quelus,  "  I  would  wager  that  Chicot 
pronounced  in  his  prayer,  and  your  Majesty  may  have 
heard  it,  the  name  of  M.  de  Mayenne  ;  I  would  wager  thai 
this  prayer  had  reference  to  the  bastinade  of  which  we 
spoke  just  now." 

"  Wager,  Seigneur  Jacques  de  Levis,  Comte  de  Quelus," 
said  Chicot, — "  wager,  and  you  will  win." 

"  Therefore  ?  "   said  the  king. 

"  Exactly,  sire,"  continued  Chicot.  "  In  this  house 
lived  a  woman  whom  Chicot  loved, — a  good  and  charming 
creature,  a  lady.  One  night  when  he  came  to  see  her,  a 
certain  jealous  prince  had  the  house  surrounded,  had 
Chicot  seized,  and  beaten  so  hard  that  he  passed  through 
the  window,  and  not  having  time  to  open  it,  he 
jumped  from  that  balcony  into  the  street.  Now,  as 
it  is  a  miracle  that  he  was  not  killed,  each  time 
that  Chicot  passes  before  that  house  he  kneels  down 
and  prays,  and  in  his  prayer  thanks  the  Lord  for 
his  escape.  Ah,  poor  Chicot !  and  you  condemned 
him,  sire  ;  yet  I  think  such  conduct  is  that  of  a  good 
Christian." 

"  You  were,  then,  well  beaten,  my  poor  Chicot  ?  " 

"  Oh,  marvellously  well,  sire  ;  yet  not  as  much  as  fat 
would  have  liked." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  No,  in  truth  ;  I  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  have 
received  a  few  sword  thrusts." 

"  For  your  sins  ?  " 

"  No,  for  those  of  M.  de  Mayenne."  < 

"  Ah,  I  understand  ;  your  intention  is  to  render  unto 
Caesar — " 

"  Not  Caesar, — no  sire  ;  let  us  make  no  mistakes. 
Caesar  is  the  great  general,  the  valiant  warrior,  the  elder 
brother,  the  one  who  wishes  to  be  King  of  France  ;  no, 
that  one  has  an  account  with  Henri  de  Valois.     Thai 
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iccount  is  your  business.     Pay  your  debts,  my  son  ;    I 
ihall  pay  mine." 

I  Henri  did  not  like  to  hear  his  cousin  of  Guise  men- 
tioned ;  therefore,  Chicot's  speech  left  him  serious, — so 
touch  so  that  Bicetre  was  reached  before  the  interrupted 
onversation  was  resumed.  It  had  taken  three  hours  to 
o  from  the  Louvre  to  Bicetre.  The  optimists  expected 
10  reach  Fontainebleau  the  next  night,  while  the  pessim- 
its  offered  bets  that  they  would  arrive  on  the  day  after, 
owards  noon.  Chicot  pretended  that  they  would  not 
rrive  at  all. 

Once  outside  of  Pairs,  the  procession  seemed  to  move 
asily,  the  morning  was  fine,  the  wind  blew  with  less 
iolence.  The  sun  had  succeeded  in  shining  through  the 
eil  of  mists  and  one  might  have  thought  it  was  one  of 
hose  fine  October  days  during  which  the  eyes  of  the 
wanderer  seem  to  penetrate  the  mysterious  blue  depths  of 
he  murmuring  woods. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  they  reached 
le  walls  of  Juvisy.  From  that  point  could  be  perceived 
3e  bridge  built  on  the  Orge  and  the  great  hostelry  of  the 
our  de  France,  which  sent  on  the  evening  breeze  the 
jerfume  of  its  kitchen  and  the  joyous  echoes  of  its  hearth. 

These  culinary  odors  did  not  escape  Chicot's  nose.  He 
aned  out  of  the  litter  and  saw  before  the  inn  several 
len  enveloped  in  their  cloaks.  Among  these  was  a 
port  and  stout  individual  whose  wide-brimmed  hat 
ntirely  hid  his  face. 

These  men  entered  hastily  when  they  perceived  the 
procession,  but  not  before  the  stout  person  had  had  time 
b  attract  Chicot's  attention.  Therefore,  just  as  the 
tout  man  disappeared  through  the  door,  our  Gascon 
amped  out  of  the  royal  litter,  and  taking  his  horse  from 
he  page  who  held  it,  he  hid  in  the  corner  of  the  wall,  and 
heltered  by  the  shades  of  approaching  night,  he  watched 
he  royal  cortege,  vanishing  in  the  direction  of  Essonnes 
/here  the  king  intended  to  pass  the  night ;  then,  when 
he  last  horsemen  were  out  of  sight,  when  the  rumbling 
i  the  wheels  on  the  pavement  of  the  road  could  no 
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longer  be  heard,  he  left  his  hiding-place,  rode  around  the 
chateau,  and  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the  inn 
coming  from  the  direction  of  Fontainebleau.  As  h( 
passed  the  window,  Chicot  threw  a  rapid  glance  through 
the  glass  and  saw  with  pleasure  that  the  men  he  hac 
noticed  were  still  there,  among  them  the  short,  fat  mar 
whom  he  had  honored  with  such  particular  attention 
Only,  as  Chicot  seemed  to  have  his  reasons  for  not  wishing 
to  be  recognized  by  the  said  individual,  instead  of  entering 
the  room  where  he  was,  he  asked  for  a  bottle  of  wine  in  the 
opposite  one,  and  placed  himself  so  that  he  could  see  ever) 
one  going  to  the  door. 

From  the  position  he  had  chosen,  Chicot  was  in  tlk 
shadow  and  could  see  as  far  as  the  chimney-corner  ;  anc 
there,  seated  on  a  stool,  was  the  short,  stout  individual 
who,  doubtless  thinking  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  allowec 
his  face  to  be  lit  up  by  the  glow  of  a  bright  wooc 
fire. 

"  I  was  not  mistaken,"  said  Chicot,  "  and  when  I  sak 
my  prayer  before  the  house  of  the  Rue  des  Novers,  ] 
almost  scented  this  man.  But  why  does  he  return  thai 
quietly  to  the  capital  of  our  friend  Herodes  ?  Why  doe; 
he  hide  from  him  ?  Ah,  Pilate  !  Pilate  !  will  God  refuse 
to  grant  me  the  year  I  asked,  and  force  me  to  pay  soone: 
than  I  expected  ?  " 

Chicot  soon  had  the  joy  of  discovering  that  from  hi: 
seat  he  could  not  only  see,  but  thanks  to  some  curious 
acoustical  phenomenon,  due  to  chance,  he  could  also  heat 
Having  observed  this,  he  listened  as  attentively  as  he  hac 
been  looking. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  stout  man  to  his  companion? 
"  I  think  it  is  time  to  set  out  ;  the  last  lackey  of  tHi 
cortege  is  out  of  sight,  and  I  believe  that  the  road  is  nofl 
safe." 

"  Perfectly  safe,  monseigneur,"  said  a  voice  that  madt 
Chicot  tremble,  and  which  proceeded  from  an  individual 
to  whom  he  had  as  yet  paid  no  attention,  absorbed  a: 
he  was  in  contemplating  the  principal  personage.  Th* 
individual  who  possessed  the  voice  was  as  tall  as  the  ma* 
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i.'hom  lie  addressed  as  monseigneur  was  short,  as  pale  as 
e  was  red,  as  obsequious  as  he  was  arrogant. 

"  Ah,  Maitre  Nicolas,"  said  Chicot  to  himself,  with  a 
lent  laugh.  "  Tu  quoque  ?  Very  good  !  It  will  be  most 
nfortunate  if  we  separate  this  time  without  exchanging 

few  words."  He  emptied  his  glass  and  paid  his  reckon- 
lg,  that  nothing  might  keep  him  when  he  would  be 
3ady  to  leave. 

This  precaution  was  not  useless,  for  the  seven  persons 
rho  had  attracted  Chicot's  attention  also  paid, — or 
ither,  the  stout  man  paid  for  all,— and  each  one,  taking 
is  horse  from  the  groom  who  held  it,  mounted.  The 
rhole  party  then  set  out  towards  Paris,  and  were  soon 
>st  in  the  dusky  shadows  of  night. 

"  Good  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  he  is  going  to  Paris  ;  then  I 
nail  go  also."  And  mounting  in  turn,  he  followed  them 
torn  a  distance,  never  losing  sight  of  their  gray  cloaks,  or, 
■hen  he  prudently  dropped  behind,  never  out  of  hearing 
(  the  gallop  of  their  horses.  All  this  cavalcade  left  the 
i>ad  of  Fromenteau,  cut  across  country  to  reach  Choisy, 
nen  passing  the  Seine  at  Charenton,  entered  by  the 
lorte  Saint-Antoine,  to  disappear  like  a  swarm  of  bees 
ito  the  Hotel  de  Guise,  the  doors  of  which  closed  behind 
nem. 

"  Oh,"  said  Chicot,  placing  himself  at  the  corner  of  the 
Lue  des  Quatre-Fils,  "  there  is  not  only  Mayenne,  but 
fuise  under  all  this.  It  was  simply  curious,  but  it  will 
ecome  interesting.  Let  us  wait  ;  "  and  he  waited  for 
i  full  hour  in  spite  of  hunger  and  cold  that  both  attacked 
im  with  sharp  teeth.  At  last  the  door  reopened,  but 
istead  of  seven  cavaliers  wrapped  in  their  cloaks,  there 
ppeared  seven  monks  of  Sainte-Genevieve,  with  their 
oods  over  their  faces  and  carrying  enormous  rosaries. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  this  was  unexpected.  Is 
he  Hotel  de  Guise  so  embalmed  in  sanctity  that  wolves 
hange  into  lambs  of  the  Lord  by  only  touching  the 

hifeshold  ?     This  becomes  more  and  more  interesting." 
Chicot  followed  the  monks,  as  he  had  followed  the 

avaliers,  not  doubting  that  beneath  the  cowls  were  con- 
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cealed  the  same  bodies  that  had  been  covered  by  thi 
cloaks.  The  monks  passed  the  Seine  over  the  bridge  o 
Notre-Dame,  crossed  the  Cite,  and  the  Petit-Pont,  walke< 
through  the  Place  Maubert,  and  up  the  Rue  Sainte 
Genevieve. 

"  Oh,"  said  Chicot,  raising  his  hat  at  the  house  of  thi 
Rue  des  Noyers  before  which  he  had  knelt  that  morning 
"  are  we  returning  to  Fontainebleau  ?  In  that  case  '. 
have  not  taken  the  shortest  road.  But,  no,  I  am  mis 
taken  ;  we  shall  not  go  so  far." 

In  fact,  the  monks  had  just  stopped  at  the  gate  of  th< 
Abbey  of  Sainte-Genevieve,  and  passed  the  porch  ch 
which  stood  another  monk  of  the  same  order,  who  at 
tentively  examined  the  hand  of  each  one  as  he  passed. 

"  Tudieu  I  "  thought  Chicot,  "  it  seems  that  to  gaii 
admittance  into  the  abbey  to-night  one  must  have  deal 
hands.  Decidedly,  something  extraordinary  is  taking 
place." 

Having  made  this  reflection,  Chicot  was  rather  embar 
rassed  as  to  what  course  he  should  pursue  not  to  los< 
sight  of  the  individuals  he  had  followed,  and  looket 
around  him.  He  saw,  with  astonishment,  monks  appear 
ing  from  every  street  leading  to  the  abbey, — some  alone, 
some  walking  in  pairs,  but  all  going  to  the  abbey. 

"  Ah,"  muttered  Chicot,  "  is  there  a  general  chapter  a, 
the  abbey  to-night,  that  all  the  monks  of  France  shoufo 
be  convened  to  it  ?  Upon  my  word  as  a  gentleman,  thij 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  wished  to  be  present  at  | 
chapter,  but  I  confess  the  wish  is  very  strong."  And  th  j 
monks  all  disappeared  through  the  gate,  showing  thei 
hands,  or  something  they  held  in  their  hands. 

"  I  would  enter  with  them,"  thought  Chicot,  "  but  fo 
that  I  need  two  essential  things  :  first,  the  holy  dress  tha, 
covers  them, — for  I  perceive  no  layman  among  thesi 
saintly  personages  ;  and  secondly,  that  thing  they  shov 
the  doorkeeper, — because  they  do  show  something.  Ah 
Brother  Gorenflot,  if  I  only  had  you  here,  my  worth1 
friend." 

This    exclamation    was    drawn    from   Chicot    at    th 
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memory  of  one  of  the  most  venerable  monks  of  the  order 
of  Sainte-Genevieve,  who  was  Chicot's  usual  companion 
.vhen  the  jester  did  not  take  his  meals  at  the  Louvre. 
it  was  the  same  one  with  whom  our  Gascon  had  stopped 
;o  breakfast  the  day  of  the  procession,  when  they  had 
baten  together  a  teal-duck,  and  a  bottle  of  spiced  wine. 
The  monks  continued  to  arrive  in  such  numbers  that  it 
eemed  that  half  the  population  of  Paris  must  have  taken 
he  frock,  and  the  doorkeeper  examined  each  one  with  the 
.ame  attention. 

"  Come,  come,  there  must  be  something  extraordinary 
o-night,"  said  Chicot.  "  I  shall  be  curious  to  the  end. 
t  is  half-past  seven  ;  the  collection  is  over,  and  I  shall 
ind  Gorenflot  at  the  Corne  d'Abondance.  He  will  be  at 
upper." 

Chicot  left  this  legion  of  monks  to  perform  their  evolu- 
ions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abbey,  and  starting  off  at  a 
allop,  he  went  to  the  Rue  Sainte-Jacques,  where, 
pposite  the  monastery  of  Saint-Benoit,  arose  the  flourishi- 
ng tavern  of  the  Corne  d'Abondance,  much  frequented 
y  students  and  monks.  Chicot  was  known  in  this 
uace,  not  as  one  of  the  regular  patrons,  but  as  one  of 
hose  mysterious  guests  who  came  from  time  to  time  to 
;ave  a  gold  coin,  and  a  part  of  their  reason,  in  the  estab- 
shment  owned  by  Maitre  Claude  Bonhomet.  This  was 
he  name  of  the  worthy  host  who  dispensed  the  gifts  of 
"eres  and  Bacchus,  always  poured  out  of  the  mythological 
omucopia,  which  was  the  sign  of  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

VHERE  THE  READER  WILL  MAKE  THE  ACQUAINTANCE  OF 
BROTHER  GORENFLOT,  WHO  HAS  ALREADY  BEEN  MEN- 
TIONED TWICE  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THIS  NARRATIVE. 

The  beautiful  day  had  been  followed  by  a  beautiful 
Evening,  only  as  the  day  had  been  cold,  the  evening  was 
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even  colder.  Under  the  hat  of  the  belated  bourgeois,  his 
breath  could  be  seen  to  condense  itself.  The  footsteps  of 
the  passers-by  could  be  distinctly  heard  on  the  frozen  soil, 
and  the  sonorous  hum  produced  by  the  cold,  and  rever- 
berated by  the  elastic  surfaces,  as  a  physicist  of  our  day 
would  say.  In  fact,  there  was  one  of  those  frosts  which 
lend  a  double  charm  to  the  ruddy  light  of  the  windows 
of  an  inn.  Chicot  first  entered  the  public  room,  looked 
around  in  all  the  corners,  but  not  finding  among  Maitre 
Claude's  guests  the  one  he  sought,  he  went  familiarly  into 
the  kitchen.  The  master  of  the  establishment  was 
reading  some  pious  book  while  a  large  quantity  of  grease 
contained  in  an  immense  frying-pan  was  reaching  the 
degree  of  heat  necessary  for  receiving  a  dish  of  whitings 
lying  in  flour. 

He  turned  at  the  sound  of  Chicot's  step. 

"  Ah,  it  is  you,  monsieur  !  "  he  said,  closing  his  book ; 
"  good-evening,  and  good  appetite  to  you  !  " 

"  Thank  you  for  the  double  wish,  though  one  is  made  as 
much  for  your  profit  as  for  mine  ;  but  that  will  depend.;' 

"  How  so  ? 

"  You  know  I  hate  to  eat  alone." 

"  If  necessary,  monsieur,"  replied  Bonhomet,  lifting  : 
cap,  "  I  will  sup  with  you." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  host,  although  I  know  you  to 
an  excellent  companion.     I  am  seeking  some  one." 

"  Brother  Gorenflot,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Exactly,"  said  Chicot.     "  Has  he  begun  his  supper 

"  Not  yet ;  but  make  haste,  nevertheless." 

"  Make  haste  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  in  five  minutes  he  will  have  finished." 

"  Brother  Gorenflot  has  not  begun  his  supper,  and 
five  minutes  he  will  have  finished,  you  say  ?  "  And) 
Chicot  shook  his  head, — a  sign  which  in  all  countries! 
stands  for  incredulity. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Maitre  Claude,  "  to-day  is  Wednes- 
day, and  we  are  beginning  Lent." 

"  Well,"  said  Chicot,  in  a  manner  that  proved  little  ir 
favor  of  Gorenflot's  religious  tendencies,  "  what  next  ?  '* 
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lionhomet  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an  air  that 
ted  to  say,  "  I  understand  no  better  than  you,  but 
urh  is  the  case." 

"  Well,"  said  Chicot,  "  something  must  be  decidedly 
>ut  of  order  in  the  sublunary  machine.  Five  minutes 
jot  Gorenflot's  supper  !  I  am  fated  to  see  miraculous 
hings  to-day." 

And  with  the  air  of  a  traveller  who  sets  foot  on  un- 
known soil,  Chicot  advanced  to  a  sort  of  private  closet. 
1  opened  the  glass  door,  protected  by  a  red  and  white 
>laid  woollen  curtain,  and  perceived  by  the  light  of  a 
Lmoky  candle  the  worthy  monk,  who  was  negligently 
turning  on  his  plate  a  small  portion  of  boiled  spinach, 
vhich  he  tried  to  make  more  savory  by  introducing  some 
hcraps  of  Surenes  cheese  into  this  herbaceous  substance. 

While  the  good  brother  makes  this  mixture,  with  an 
expression  which  shows  that  he  has  but  little  faith  in  this 
combination,  let  us  present  him  to  our  readers.  Brother 
uorenflot  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  five  feet  high. 
This  stature  was  rather  short ;  but  what  he  lacked  in 
height  he  had  in  width,  measuring  three  feet  in  diameter 
prom  shoulder  to  shoulder,  which  we  know  is  equal  to  nine 
teet  in  circumference.  Between  these  herculean  shoulders 
rose  a  huge  neck,  the  muscles  of  which  stood  out  like 
tords.  Unfortunately,  this  neck  also  partook  of  the  same 
Droportions  ;  that  is,  it  was  short  and  thick,  which  might 
uake  Brother  Gorenflot  liable  to  apoplexy,  should  he 
-uffer  any  violent  emotions.  But  knowing  this  pre- 
disposition, and  the  danger  thereof,  he  never  had  any 
'emotions  ;  it  was  even  very  unusual  to  see  him  so  visibly 
disturbed  as  he  was  when  Chicot  entered  the  room. 

"  Ah,  what  are  you  doing  here,  my  friend  ?  "  cried  our 
Gascon,  looking  from  the  dish  of  greens  to  Gorenflot,  and 
from  the  unsnuffed  candle  to  a  glass  filled  to  the  brim 
with  water  scarcely  colored  by  a  few  drops  of  wine. 

"  You  see,  my  brother,  I  am  supping,"  said  Gorenflot, 
with  a  voice  as  powerful  as  the  bell  of  his  convent. 

"  You  call  that  supper — you,  Gorenflot  ?  Greens  and 
cheese  !     Come  now  !  "  cried  Chicot. 
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"  This  is  the  first  Wednesday  of  Lent :  we  must  think 
of  our  salvation,  brother  ;  we  must  think  of  our  salva- 
tion !  "  answered  Gorenflot,  speaking  through  his  nose, 
and  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven  in  a  most  sanctimonious 
way. 

Chicot  stopped  in  astonishment.  His  look  indicated 
that  he  had  often  seen  Gorenflot  glorify  the  holy  season  of 
Lent  in  a  very  different  manner. 

"  Our  salvation  !  "  he  ejaculated,  "  and  what  in  the 
devil  have  greens  and  water  to  do  with  our  salvation  ?  " 

■  '  We  are  forbidden  to  eat  meat  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,"  said  Gorenflot. 

"  But  when  did  you  breakfast  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  breakfasted,"  said  the  monk,  talking  more 
and  more  through  his  nose. 

"  Ah,  if  we  must  talk  through  our  noses,  I  can  hold  my 
own  with  all  the  monks  of  the  world, ' '  said  Chicot.  ' '  Well, 
if  you  have  not  breakfasted,  what  have  you  done,  my 
friend  ?  " 

"  I  have  composed  a  discourse,"  said  Gorenflot,  proudlj 
raising  his  head. 

"  Ah,  a  discourse  !     And  what  for  ?  " 

"  To  deliver  this  evening  at  the  abbey." 

"  Well,"  thought  Chicot,  "  a  discourse  this  evening,— 
most  peculiar  !  " 

"  And  I  must  even  be  thinking  of  going,"  added 
Gorenflot,  carrying  to  his  mouth  the  first  spoonful  of 
spinach  and  cheese  ;  "  my  audience  is  perhaps  getting 
impatient." 

Chicot  thought  of  the  infinite  number  of  monks  he  had, 
seen  going  to  the  abbey,  and  remembering  that  M.  de 
Mayenne  was  in  all  probability  among  them,  he  wondered' 
why  Gorenflot,  who  had  never  counted  eloquence  as  one* 
of  his  talents,  had  been  selected  by  his  superior,  Joseph 
Foulon,  to  preach  before  the  Lorraine  prince  and  such  a 
large  assembly. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  and  at  what  hour  do  you  preach  ?  " 

"  From  nine  to  half  past." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  quarter  before  nine.     You  can  spare  me- 
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ive  minutes.     Ventre  de  biche !    it  is  now  more  than  a 
'veek  since  we  have  dined  together." 

It  is  not  our  fault,"  said  Gorenflot,  "  and  our  friend- 
hip  does  not  suffer  through  it,  I  assure  you.  Your  duties 
:eep  you  confined  near  our  great  king,  Henri  III.,  whom 

pray  God  to  bless  ;  my  duties  leave  me  no  time.  It  is 
lot  surprising  that  we  should  be  separated." 

"  Yes,"  said  Chicot,  "  but,  corbceuf !  all  the  more 
reason  to  be  merry  when  we  meet." 

"  Therefore,  I  am  very  merry,"  said  Gorenflot,  with  a 
>iteous  air,  "  yet  I  must  leave  you  ;  "  and  the  monk 
nade  a  motion  to  rise. 

'  At  least,  finish  your  greens,"  said  Chicot,  putting  his 
land  on  his  companion's  shoulder  and  forcing  him  to  sit 
iown. 

Gorenflot  looked  at  the  spinach  and  sighed ;  then  his 
yes  fell  on  the  water,  and  he  turned  away  his  head. 
Chicot  saw  that  the  time  had  come  to  begin  the  attack. 

You  remember  that  little  dinner  I  was  just  talking 
bout,  eh  ?  "  he  said,  "  at  the  Porte  Montmartre,  you 
mow.  While  King  Henri  was  scourging  himself  and 
•thers,  we  had  a  teal  from  the  marshes  of  the  Grange 
5ateli£re,  with  a  sauce  made  with  crabs,  and  we  drank 
hat  nice  Burgundy, — what  do  you  call  it  ?  Did  you  not 
liscover  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  wine  from  my  country, — La  Roman  ee." 

:'  Yes,  yes,  I  remember.  It  is  the  milk  you  sucked 
is  a  baby,  worthy  son  of  Noah." 

Gorenflot  passed  his  tongue  over  his  lips  with  a  sad 
mile. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  wine  ?  "  asked  Chicot. 

"  It  was  good,"  said  the  monk,  "  but  there  is  better." 

"  This  is  what  I  heard  the  other  night  from  our  host, 
Claude  Bonhomet,  who  pretends  that  he  has  in  his  cellar 
ifty  bottles,  compared  to  which  that  of  the  Porte  Mont- 
martre is  poor." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Gorenflot. 

"  What  ?  True  !  "  cried  Chicot,  "  and  you  drink  that 
abominable  water  when  you  have  only  to  extend  your  arm 
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to  drink  such  wine  as  that  ?     Fie  !  "    and  Chicot  seized 
the  glass  and  threw  the  contents  on  the  floor. 

"  There  is  a  time  for  everything,"  said  Gorenflot. 
"  Wine  is  good  when  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  glorify 
God  who  made  it  ;  but  when  one  has  a  speech  to  make, 
water  is  preferable  for  its  effects  if  not  for  its  taste  : 
facunda  est  aqua." 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  Chicot.  "  Magis  facundum  est  vinum ; 
and  the  proof  is  that  I,  who  have  also  a  speech  to  make, 
and  who  have  faith  in  my  receipt,  am  going  to  order  a 
bottle  of  that  Romanee  wine.  What  do  you  advise  me 
to  take  with  it  ?  " 

'  Don't  take  these  greens,"  said  the  monk  ;  "  they  are 
execrable." 

"  Bzzzou  !  "  said  Chicot,  taking  Gorenflot's  plate  and 
raising  it  to  his  nose,  "  bzzzou  !  "  And  this  time  he 
opened  the  window  and  flung  the  plate  and  contents  into 
the  street.  Then  turning  round,  "  Maitre  Claude  !  "  he 
cried. 

The  host,  who  probably  expected  to  be  called,  appeared 
on  the  threshold. 

"  Maitre  Claude,  bring  me  two  bottles  of  your  Romanee 
which  you  declare  so  excellent." 

"  Why  two  bottles  ?  "  said  Gorenflot.  "  You  know 
I  am  not  drinking." 

"  If  you  were  drinking,  I  would  order  four  bottles,  six 
bottles,  all  the  bottles  in  the  house,"  said  Chicot  ;  "  but 
when  I  drink  alone,  I  drink  poorly,  and  two  bottles 
suffice." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Gorenflot,  "  two  bottles  are  reasonable, 
and  if  you  eat  no  meat,  your  confessor  will  have  nothing, 
to  say." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Chicot,  "  meat  on  a  Wednesday  of^ 
Lent, — fie  !  "  And  going  to  the  larder  while  Bonhomet 
disappeared  in  search  of  the  two  bottles  ordered,  he  drew 
out  a  fine  capon. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  "  asked  Gorenflot,  who 
followed  all  the  Gascon's  movements  with  involuntary, 
interest.     "  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  " 
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"  You  see,  I  am  taking  possession  of  this  carp,  for  fear 
some-other  will  lay  hands  on  it.  In  Lent  there  is  a  great 
Memand  for  eatables  of  this  sort." 

"  A  carp  ?  "   said  Gorenflot,  surprised. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Chicot,  displaying  the  tempting  fowl 
Ibefore  his  eyes. 

"  Since  when  has  a  carp  had  a  beak  ?  "  asked  the 
monk. 

"  A  beak  ?  "  said  the  Gascon.  "  Where  do  you  see  a 
|beak  ?     I  only  see  a  nose." 

"  Wings  ?  "  continued  the  worthy  friar. 

"  Fins." 

"  Feathers  ?  " 

"  Scales,  my  dear  Gorenflot ;  you  are  drunk." 

"  Drunk  !  "    cried  Gorenflot,   "  drunk  ! — I  who  have 
aten  nothing  but  spinach  and  drunk  nothing  but  water?" 

"  Well,  your  spinach  is  weighing  on  your  stomach  and 
your  water  has  gone  to  your  head." 

'  Parbleu  !  "  said  Gorenflot,  "  here  is  our  host  ;  he 
will  decide." 

'  What  ?  " 

'  Whether  it  is  a  carp  or  a  capon." 

'  Very  well,  but  let  him  first  uncork  the  wine.  I  wish 
to  know  if  it  is  the  same.     Uncork,  Maitre  Claude." 

Maitre  Claude  opened  a  bottle  and  poured  out  half  a 
lass  for  Chicot,  who  swallowed  it  and  smacked  his  lips. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  I  am  a  bad  taster,  and  my  tongue  has 
no  memory.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  better  or  worse 
than  the  one  of  the  Porte  Montmartre,  or  even  the 
same." 

Gorenflot's  eyes  glittered  as  they  watched  a  few  drops 
of  the  ruby  colored  liquid  which  remained  in  the  bottom 
pf  the  glass. 

"  Here,  brother,"  said  Chicot,  pouring  a  thimbleful 
into  the  monk's  glass.  "  In  this  world  you  must  help 
your  neighbour,  so  help  me." 

Gorenflot  took  the  glass,  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  slowly 
drank  the  small  quantity  of  liquid  it  contained.  "  It  is 
'the  same  wine,  but — " 

*b 
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"  But  ?  "  repeated  Chicot. 

"  But  I  had  too  little  to  be  able  to  say  if  it  is  better  or 
worse." 

"  I  am  anxious  to  know,"  said  Chicot.  "  Peste  !  I 
don't  wish  to  be  deceived  ;  and  if  you  had  not  an  address 
to  make,  I  would  beg  you  to  taste  that  wine  a  second 
time." 

"  I  shall  do  so  to  please  you,"  said  the  monk. 

"  Pardieu  I  "  said  Chicot,  as  he  half  filled  his  friend's 
glass. 

Gorenflot  raised  it  to  his  lips  with  no  less  respect  than 
the  first  time,  and  tasted  it  as  conscientiously. 

"  Better,  better,  I  assure  you,"  he  said. 

"  Pshaw  !   you  have  an  understanding  with  our  host." 

"  A  good  drinker,"  said  Gorenflot,  "  ought,  at  the  first 
draught  to  recognize  the  wine,  at  the  second  the  quality, 
at  the  third  the  age." 

"  Oh,  the  age  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  I  should  like  to  know 
it  about  this  wine." 

"  That  is  very  easy,"  said  Gorenflot,  holding  out  his 
glass  ;  "  give  me  two  drops,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

Chicot  nearly  filled  the  glass,  and  the  monk  drank  it 
slowly.     "  1561,"  he  said  as  he  set  down  the  glass. 

"  Noel !  "  cried  Claude  Bonhomet,  "  1561, — that  is 
just  it." 

"  Brother  Gorenflot,"  said  the  Gascon,  "  Rome  has 
canonized  many  men  who  did  not  deserve  it  as  you  do." 

"  A  little  habit,  my  friend,"  modestly  replied  the  monk. 

"  And  talent  ;  habit  alone  is  not  sufficient.  Look  at 
me,  who  pretend  to  have  some  habit.  Well,  what  are  you 
doing  ?  " 

"  I  am  rising,  as  you  see." 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  To  go  to  my  meeting." 

"  Without  eating  a  piece  of  my  carp  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  is  true,"  said  Gorenflot.  "  It  seems,  good 
friend,  that  you  have  even  less  knowledge  of  eating  than 
of  drinking.  Maitre  Bonhomet,  what  animal  is  that  ?  " 
and  Brother  Gorenflot  pointed  to  the  object  of  the  con- 
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hoversy.  The  innkeeper  looked  in  surprise  at  the  one 
jfrho  asked  this  question. 

"  Yes,"  said  Chicot,  "  we  ask  you  what  animal  that  is." 

"  Parbleu  !  "  said  the  host,  "  it  is  a  capon." 

"  A  capon  !  "  repeated  Chicot,  with  an  air  of  con- 
sternation. 

"  Yes,  and  from  the  Mans,"  added  Maitre  Claude. 

"  Well !  "  said  Gorenflot,  triumphant. 

"  Well,"  said  Chicot,  "  it  seems  I  was  mistaken  ;  but 
t-  1  am  very  anxious  to  eat  of  this  capon,  yet  do  not 
wish  to  sin,  will  you  be  good  enough,  dear  brother,  to 
sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  holy  water  on  it,  and  christen  it 
:arp  ?  " 

"  Ah,  ah  !  "   said  Gorenflot. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Gascon,  "  I  beg  you  to  do  it,  otherwise 
I  might  perhaps  eat  some  animal  in  a  state  of  mortal 
sin." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Gorenflot,  who  was  naturally  amiable, 
and  had  moreover  been  put  in  a  good  humor  by  the  wine 
he  had  tasted  ;  "  but  there  is  no  more  water." 

"It  is  said,  I  don't  remember  where,"  continued 
Chicot,  "  '  In  a  case  of  necessity,  use  whatever  is  at  hand.' 
The  intention  is  everything.  Baptize  with  wine,  brother, 
baptize  with  wine.  The  animal  will  perhaps  be  a  little 
less  catholic,  but  none  the  less  good,"  and  Chicot  filled  the 
monk's  glass  to  the  brim.     The  first  bottle  was  finished. 

"  In  the  name  of  Bacchus,  Comus,  and  Momus,  trinity 
of  the  great  Saint  Pantagruel,  I  christen  thee  carp,"  said 
Gorenflot ;  and  dipping  the  tips  of  his  fingers  into  the 
wine,  he  sprinkled  two  or  three  drops  on  the  capon. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Gascon,  touching  the  monk's  glass 
'with  his  own,  "  here  is  the  health  of  the  newly  baptized 
one  ;  may  it  be  cooked  to  the  right  point,  and  may  Maitre 
Claude  Bonhomet's  art  add  to  the  many  qualities  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  it." 

"  To  its  very  good  health,"  said  Gorenflot,  interrupting 
a  very  hearty  laugh  to  swallow  the  glass  of  Burgundy 
poured  out  by  Chicot.     "  Morbleu  !  this  is  famous  wine." 

"  Maitre  Claude,"  said  Chicot,  "  put  this  carp  at  once 
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on  the  spit,  cover  it  with  fresh  butter  in  which  you  will 
chop  up  bacon  and  shalots  ;  then,  when  it  begins  to 
brown,  put  two  pieces  of  toast  in  the  frying-pan,  and 
serve  it  hot." 

Gorenfiot  did  not  say  a  word,  but  he  showed  his 
approval  by  a  nod  and  a  glance. 

"  Now,"  said  Chicot,  when  he  saw  his  directions  obeyed, 
"  some  sardines,  Maitre  Bonhomet,  some  tunny-fish.  We 
are  in  Lent,  as  our  pious  Brother  Gorenfiot  was  just  now 
observing,  and  I  wish  to  abstain  from  meat  at  my  dinner. 
But  wait  a  second  !  Bring  me  two  more  bottles  of  that 
excellent  Romanee  wine  of  1561." 

The  odors  from  the  kitchen,  which  recalled  the  savory 
cooking  of  the  south,  so  dear  to  all  true  epicures,  were 
now  spreading,  and  gradually  went  to  the  monk's  head. 
His  mouth  watered,  his  eyes  shone,  but  he  contained 
himself,  and  even  made  a  motion  to  rise. 

"  So  you  leave  me  now,  just  before  the  battle  ?  "  said 
Chicot. 

"  I  must,  brother,"  said  Gorenfiot,  rolling  up  his  eyes 
to  show  heaven  the  sacrifice  he  was  making. 

"  It  is  very  imprudent  to  preach  fasting." 

"  Why  ?  "   stammered  the  monk. 

"  Because  your  mind  would  fail  you.  Galen  has  said, 
'  Pulmo  hominis  facile  deficit.'  ('  Man's  lungs  are  weak, 
and  fail  easily.')" 

"  Alas,  yes,"  said  Gorenfiot.  "  I  have  often  felt  it 
myself.  Had  I  had  the  lungs,  I  would  have  been  a  great 
orator." 

"  You  see  !  "  said  Chicot. 

"  Fortunately,"  continued  Gorenfiot,  falling  back  on 
his  chair, — "  fortunately,  I  have  zeal." 

"  Yes,  but  zeal  is  not  sufficient.  In  your  place,  I> 
would  taste  these  sardines,  and  drink  a  few  more  drops 
of  this  nectar." 

"  Only  one  sardine,  and  one  glass,"  said  Gorenfiot. 

Chicot  laid  the  sardine  on  the  monk's  plate,  and  gave 
him  the  second  bottle.  The  friar  ate  the  sardine,  and 
drank  the  contents  of  the  glass. 
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"  Well,"  said  Chicot,  who,  though  he  pressed  his 
oompanion  to  eat  and  drink,  kept  himself  very  sober, — 
■ '  well  !  " 

"  In  fact,  I  feel  stronger,"  said  Gorenflot. 

"  Ventre  de  biche  !  "  cried  Chicot,  "  when  one  has  a 
aermon  to  preach,  the  question  is  not  to  feel  stronger,  but 
jto  feel  altogether  well ;  and  in  your  place,"  continued  the 
^Gascon,  "  to  obtain  that  result,  I  would  eat  the  two  fins 
fof  that  carp.  If  you  do  not  eat  a  little  you  are  in  danger 
of  feeling  the  wine.     Merum  sobrio  male  olet." 

"  The  devil !  "  said  Gorenflot,  "  you  are  right ;  I  had 
not  thought  of  that."  And  as  at  this  moment  the  capon 
was  brought  in,  Chicot  cut  off  one  of  the  legs,  which  he 
'called  fins,  and  which  the  monk  soon  despatched. 

"  Body  of  Christ !  "  said  Gorenflot,  "  this  is  savory  fish." 

Chicot  cut  off  the  other  fin,  which  he  laid  on  the  monk's 
plate,  while  he  helped  himself  to  the  wing. 

"  And  famous  wine,"  he  added,  uncorking  the  third 
bottle. 

Once  started,  once  warmed  up,  once  stirred  in  the 
depths  of  his  immense  stomach,  Gorenflot  had  not  the 
strength  to  control  himself.  He  devoured  the  wing, 
made  a  skeleton  of  the  carcass,  and  calling  Bonhomet : — 

"  Maitre  Claude,"  he  said,  "  I  am  very  hungry  ;  did 
you  not  offer  me  an  omelet  just  now  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Chicot,  "  there  is  even  one  ordered. 
Eh,  Bonhomet  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  innkeeper,  who  never  contradicted  his 
customers  when  what  they  said  tended  to  increase  their 
expenses. 

"  Well,  bring  it,  bring  it  !  "   said  the  monk. 

"  In  five  minutes,"  answered  the  host,  who,  under- 
standing a  wink  from  Chicot,  went  hastily  to  prepare 
what  was  ordered. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Gorenflot,  letting  fall  on  the  table  his 
immense  fist,  armed  with  a  fork.     "  I  feel  better." 

"  I  knew  it,"  said  Chicot. 

"  And  if  the  omelet  were  here,  I  would  eat  it  in  one 
mouthful,  as  I  drink  this  wine  at  one  gulp."     And  the 
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monk  swallowed  one  fourth  of  the  third  bottle,  while  his 
eyes  shone. 

"  Ah,  you  were  then  ill  ?  " 

"  I  was  a  fool,  my  friend,"  said  Gorenflot.  "  That 
cursed  speech  made  me  ill.  It  has  weighed  on  my  mind 
for  three  days." 

"It  must  be  magnificent." 

"  Splendid." 

"  Tell  me  some  of  it  while  we  are  waiting  for  the 
omelet." 

"  Not  at  all !  "  cried  Gorenflot.  "  A  sermon  at  table  ? 
Where  have  you  seen  that  done  ?  At  the  court  of  the 
king,  your  master  ?  " 

"  We  have  very  fine  sermons  at  the  court  of  King 
Henri ;  may  God  protect  him !  "  said  Chicot,  doffing 
his  hat. 

"  On  what  subjects  ?  " 

"  On  virtue." 

"  Ah,  yes !  "  cried  the  monk,  leaning  back  in  his  chair 
"  your  king  is  a  virtuous  man." 

"  I  don't  know  if  he  is  virtuous  or  no,"  replied  the 
Gascon  ;  "  but  I  know  I  have  never  seen  anything 
there  that  caused  me  to  blush." 

"  I  can  well  believe  it,  morbleu  !  "  said  the  monk 
"  You  have  long  since  ceased  to  blush,  old  rake." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Chicot.    "  I,  a  rake, — I  who  am  abstinenc 
personified,  continence  in  flesh  and  bone  ?     I  who  take 
part  in  all  the  processions,  and  observe  all  the  fasts  ?  " 

"  Yes,  with  your  Sardanapalus,  your  Nebuchadnezzar, 
your  Herod.  Interested  processions,  calculated  fasts. 
Luckily,  every  one  is  beginning  to  know  him  now,  your 
Henri  III.  May  the  devil  take  him  !  "  And  Gorenflot  in 
place  of  the  discourse  began  to  sing  most  lustily  the  fol- 
lowing song  : — 

"  Le  roi,  pour  avoir  de  l'argent, 
A  fait  le  pauvre  et  l'indigent 

Et  l'hypocrite  ; 
Le  grand  pardon  il  a  gagne, 
Au  pain,  a  l'eau  et  a  jetme 
Comme  un  ermite  ; 
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Mais  Paris  qui  le  connait  bien, 
Ne  lui  voudra  plus  preter  rien, 

A  sa  requete ; 
Car  il  a  deja  tant  prete 
Qu'il  a  de  lui  dire  arrete  : 

— Allez  en  quete." 

"  Bravo  !  "  cried  Chicot.  "  Bravo  !  "  Then  he  added 
in  a  low  tone,  "  Very  good  ;  he  is  singing,  he  will 
talk." 

At  this  moment  entered  Maitre  Bonhomet,  holding  in 
one  hand  the  omelet  and  in  the  other  two  more  bottles  of 
I  wine. 

"  Bring  it  here,"  cried  the  monk,  with  a  broad  smile 
that  displayed  his  thirty-two  teeth. 

"  But,  my  friend,"  said  Chicot,  "  I  thought  you  had  a 
sermon  to  preach." 

"  The  sermon  is  here,"  said  the  monk,  striking  his 
forehead,  which  was  gradually  assuming  the  same 
crimson  hue  as  the  rest  of  his  face. 

"  At  half-past  nine,"  said  Chicot. 

"  I  was  lying,"  said  the  monk.  "  Omnis  homo  mendax 
confiteor." 

"  For  what  hour  was  it,  really  ?  " 

"  For  ten  o'clock." 

"For  ten  o'clock?  I  thought  the  abbey  closed  at 
nine  o'clock  ?  " 

"  Let  it  close,"  said  Gorenflot,  looking  at  the  candle 
through  the  liquid  ruby  contained  in  his  glass.  "  Let  it 
close,  I  have  the  key." 

"  The  key  of  the  abbey  !  "  cried  Chicot.  "  The  key 
of  the  abbey, — you  ?  " 

"  There  in  my  pocket,"  said  Gorenflot,  striking  his  side. 
"There!  " 

"  Impossible !  "  said  Chicot.  "  I  know  the  mon- 
astic rules.  I  have  been  an  inmate  of  three  con- 
vents. The  key  of  the  abbey  is  never  given  to  a  simple 
monk." 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Gorenflot,  leaning  back,  and  jubil- 
antly exhibiting  a  coin. 
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"  What !  money  ?  "  said  Chicot.  "  I  understand. 
You  bribe  the  porter  to  let  you  come  in  when  you  please. 
Miserable  sinner  !  " 

Gorenflot  opened  his  mouth  to  his  ears  with  the  silly, 
happy  smile  of  a  drunken  man. 

"  Sufficit,"  he  stammered,  as  he  prepared  to  restore  the 
money  to  his  pocket. 

"  Wait,  wait  !  "  said  Chicot.     "  What  a  curious  coin  !  " 

"  An  effigy  of  the  heretic,  with  a  hole  through  the 
heart,"  said  Gorenflot. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  tester  of  the  King  of  Beam,  and  I  see  a 
hole." 

"  A  blow  with  a  dagger  !  "  said  Gorenflot ;  "  death  to 
the  heretic  !  The  one  who  will  kill  the  heretic  is  sure  of 
heaven,  and  I  give  him  my  share  of  paradise." 

"  Ah,  ah  !  "  thought  Chicot,  "  matters  are  getting 
plain,  but  the  wretch  is  not  yet  drunk  enough,"  and  he 
filled  the  monk's  glass  again. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Gascon,  "  death  to  the  heretic  !  Vive 
la  messe  I  " 

"  Vive  la  messe  !  "  said  Gorenflot,  emptying  his  glass, 
"  vive  la  messe  !  " 

"  So,"  said  Chicot,  who,  seeing  the  tester  in  his  guest's 
large  palm,  remembered  that  the  convent  porter  examined 
the  hand  of  every  monk  that  came,  "  so  you  show  this 
piece  of  money  and — " 

"  I  enter,"  said  Gorenflot. 

"  Without  difficulty  ?  " 

"  As  this  wine  enters  my  stomach,"  and  the  monk 
absorbed  another  dose  of  the  generous  liquid. 

"  Peste  !  "  said  Chicot  ;  "  if  the  comparison  be  just, 
you  must  enter  without  touching  the  sides." 

"  That  is  to  say,"  stammered  Gorenflot,  dead-drunk, 
"  that  for  Brother  Gorenflot  the  door  is  opened  wide." 

"  And  you  make  your  speech  ? 

"  And  I  make  my  speech,"  said  the  monk.  "  This  is 
how  the  affair  is  managed.  I  arrive — do  you  hear, 
Chicot, — I  arrive — " 

"  Of  course,  I  hear.     I  am  all  attention." 
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"  I  arrive  as  I  said.     The  assembly  is  numerous  and 
;elect.     There  are  barons,   there  are  counts,  there  are 
hikes." 
:    "  And  even  princes." 

"  And  even  princes,"  repeated  the  monk  ;  "  you  have 
.aid  it, — princes,  only  that.  I  humbly  enter  among  the 
aithful  of  the  Union." 

"  The  faithful  of  the  Union,"  repeated  Chicot,  in  turn. 
'  What  is  that  fidelity  ?  " 

"  I  enter  among  the  faithful  of  the  Union.  Brother 
•jorenflot  is  called,  and  I  come  forward." 

At  these  words,  the  monk  stood  up. 

"  That  is  right,"  said  Chicot.     "  Advance  !  " 

"  And  I  advance,"  continued  Gorenflot,  trying  to  suit 
he  action  to  the  word  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  taken  a  step, 
vhen  he  fell,  rolling  on  the  floor. 

Bravo  !  "  cried  the  Gascon,  raising  him  up,  and 
eating  him  on  a  chair  ;  "  you  advance,  you  bow  to  the 
udience,  and  you  say — " 

"  No,  I  don't  say  ;  the  friends  say." 

"  Well,  what  do  the  friends  say  ?  " 

"  The  friends  say  ;  Brother  Gorenflot,  your  speech. 
Vhat  a  fine  name  for  a  Leaguer,  eh  ?  "  and  the  monk 
epeated  his  name  with  tender  inflections  in  his  voice. 

"  A  fine  name  for  a  Leaguer,"  said  Chicot.  "  What 
ruth  will  come  out  of  this  wine-sop." 

"  Then  I  begin."  The  monk  arose,  closing  his  eyes 
ecause  he  was  dazed,  and  leaning  against  the  wall  be- 
ause  he  was  unable  to  stand  alone. 

"  You  begin,"  said  Chicot,  holding  him  up  against  the 
fall,  as  the  clown  does  the  harlequin. 

''  I  begin  :  '  Brethren,  it  is  a  great  day  for  the  faith  ; 
rrethren,  it  is  a  very  great  day  for  the  faith  ;  brethren,  it 
3  an  extraordinary  great  day  for  the  faith.'  " 

After  this  superlative,  Chicot  saw  he  could  draw 
'lothing  more  from  the  monk,  so  he  let  him  go.  Goren- 
lot,  who  had  kept  his  equilibrium  only  thanks  to  the 

upport  given  him  by  Chicot,  so  soon  as  this  support 
I  ailed  him,  slipped  along  the  wall  and  his  feet  struck 
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the  table,  a  few  empty  bottles  being  upset  by  tb 
shock. 

"  Amen,"  said  Chicot. 

Almost  at  the  same  instant  thundering  snores  shoo! 
the  windows  of  the  narrow  room. 

"  Good  !  "  said  Chicot  ;  "  the  capon's  legs  are  produc 
ing  their  effect.  Our  friend  will  sleep  for  twelve  hours 
and  I  may  undress  him  without  any  fear."  Then  judginj 
that  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  Chicot  immediately  untie< 
the  monk's  robe,  took  out  each  arm,  turned  Gorenflo 
around  as  though  he  had  been  a  bag  of  nuts,  rolled  bin 
up  in  the  table-cloth,  covered  his  head  with  a  napkin 
and  hiding  the  monk's  robe  under  his  cloak,  he  passe< 
into  the  kitchen. 

"  Maitre  Bonhomet,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  the  inn 
keeper  a  rose  noble,  "  this  is  for  our  supper  and  for  nr 
horse,  which  I  recommend  to  your  care  ;  and  above  all 
do  not  wake  up  that  worthy  Brother  Gorenflot,  who  i 
sleeping  like  one  of  the  elect  of  heaven." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  innkeeper,  satisfied  with  thesi 
three  things ;   "  have  no  uneasiness,  Monsieur  Chicot." 

After  this  assurance,  Chicot  ran  lightly  out,  and  keen 
sjghted  as  a  fox,  reached  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Sain 
Etienne,  where  having  carefully  placed  the  King  o 
Beam's  tester  in  his  right  hand,  he  put  on  the  monk' 
robe,  and  at  a  quarter  before  ten  presented  himself  wit! 
a  beating  heart  at  the  wicket  of  the  Abbey  Sainte 
Genevieve. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

HOW   CHICOT   FOUND   OUT  THAT   IT  WAS   EASIER 
ENTER  THE   ABBEY   THAN   TO   COME   OUT. 

Chicot,  in  putting  on  the  monk's  robe,  had  taken  a 
important  precaution, — that  of  increasing  the  breadth  C 
his  shoulders  by  a  skilful  arrangement  of  his  cloak  an' 
other  garments,  rendered  useless  by  the  robe.     His  bear  I 
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•as  of  the  same  color  as  Gorenflot's,  though  one  was  born 
n  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  and  the  other  on  the  banks 
f  the  Seine  ;  and  he  had  so  often  amused  himself  in 
nmicking  his  friend's  voice,  that  he  could  now  imitate 
to  perfection.  Now,  every  one  knows  that  the  beard 
id  voice  are  the  only  things  that  come  out  from  the 
?pths  of  a  monk's  cowl. 

The  door  was  about  to  close  when  Chicot  appeared,  and 
le  porter  only  awaited  a  few  belated  ones.  The  Gascon 
chibited  his  coin,  and  was  admitted  without  opposition, 
wo  monks  preceded  him ;  he  followed  them,  and 
itered  the  convent  chapel,  whither  he  had  often  accom- 
inied  the  king,  who  had  always  granted  a  special 
rotection  to  the  Sainte-Genevieve  Abbey. 
This  chapel  was  of  romanesque  architecture,  built  in 
le  eleventh  century,  and  like  all  the  chapels  of  that 
riod,  the  chancel  covered  a  crypt  or  lower  church.  The 
suit  of  this  arrangement  was,  that  the  chancel  was 
used  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  nave,  and  was  reached 
I  two  side  stairways,  while  an  iron  door  placed  between 
lese  led  from  the  nave  to  the  crypt,  into  which  you 
sscended  by  a  staircase  having  the  same  number  of  steps 
;  those  leading  to  the  chancel. 

In  this  chancel,  which  overlooked  the  whole  church,  on 
ther  side  of  the  altar  surmounted  by  a  painting  of  Saint 
enevieve  by  Rosso,  were  the  statues  of  Clovis  and 
lotilda.  Three  lamps  only  lit  up  the  chapel, — one 
ispended  from  the  middle  of  the  chancel,  the  other  two 
anting  at  equal  distances  in  the  nave.  This  dim  light 
"kve  a  greater  solemnity  to  the  church,  which  seemed 
publed  in  size  because  the  imagination  could  extend  the 
inits  in  the  shadow. 

Chicot  was  obliged  to  accustom  his  eyes  to  the  darkness, 
nd  amused  himself  by  counting  the  monks.  There  were 
ne  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  nave,  and  twelve  in  the 
hancel, — in  all,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two.  The 
iwelve  monks  of  the  chancel  were  placed  in  a  line  before 
he  altar,  and  seemed  to  defend  the  tabernacle  like  a  row 
f  sentinels. 
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Chicot  saw  with  pleasure  that  he  was  not  the  last  to  joii 
those  whom  Gorenflot  called  the  brothers  of  the  Union 
Behind  him  came  three  more  monks,  clad  in  ample  grai 
robes,  and  these  last  placed  themselves  before  the  line  o 
sentinels.  A  little  monk  whom  Chicot  had  not  ye 
noticed, — doubtless  some  lad  belonging  to  the  choir,— 
walked  around  the  chapel  to  see  that  each  one  was  in  hi 
place  ;  then,  having  finished  the  inspection,  he  spoke  t< 
one  of  the  three  monks  who  had  come  last,  and  who  weri 
in  the  middle. 

"  We  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  ;  it  is  the  chosei 
number." 

Then  the  hundred  and  twenty  monks  kneeling  in  th« 
nave,  rose,  placed  themselves  on  chairs,  or  in  stalls,  and  ; 
great  noise  of  bars  and  bolts  soon  announced  that  thi 
massive  doors  were  closed.  Brave  as  he  was,  it  was  no 
without  a  certain  beating  of  the  heart  that  Chicot  listenec 
to  the  grating  of  the  locks.  To  give  himself  time  t< 
recover,  he  seated  himself  in  the  shadow  of  the  pulpit,  an< 
his  eyes  rested  on  the  three  monks  who  seemed  to  be  th 
principal  members  of  this  assembly.  They  had  bee] 
given  armchairs,  and  there  they  sat,  like  three  judges 
Behind  them  stood  the  twelve  monks  of  the  chancel 
When  the  noise  made  by  the  closing  of  the  doors  ha< 
ceased,  and  the  assistants  were  all  settled,  a  little  be! 
sounded  three  times.  This  was  no  doubt  the  signal  fo 
silence.     And  after  the  third  ring,  every  noise  ceased. 

"  Brother  Monsoreau,"  said  the  same  monk  who  hat 
already  spoken,  "  what  news  do  you  bring  to  the  Unioi 
from  the  province  of  Anjou  ?  " 

Two  things  made  Chicot  start, — the  first  was  thi 
speaker's  strongly  accented  voice,  which  seemed  bette! 
suited  to  come  from  a  helmet  than  from  a  monk's  cowl, 
the  second  was  that  name  of  Brother  Monsoreau,  bu 
recently  known  at  court,  where  his  appearance  ha« 
created  a  certain  sensation. 

A  tall  monk,  whose  robe  hung  in  angular  folds,  crosse* 
the  church  with  a  firm,  bold  step  and  mounted  the  pulpit 
Chicot  tried  to  see  his  face,  but  found  it  impossible. 
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"  Well,  if  I  cannot  see  the  faces  of  the  others,  they  at 
least  cannot  see  mine,"  thought  Chicot. 

"  Brethren,"  said  a  voice  which  Chicot  recognized  at 
ronce  as  belonging  to  the  master  of  the  hounds,  "  the  news 
|from  Anjou  is  not  satisfactory, — not  that  we  lack  sym- 
pathy, but  we  lack  representatives.  The  propagation 
jof  the  Union  had  been  intrusted  to  the  Baron  de  Meridor  ; 
but  he,  in  despair  at  the  recent  death  of  his  daughter,  has 
[neglected  the  affairs  of  the  Holy  League,  and  until  he  is 
somewhat  consoled  of  his  loss,  we  cannot  count  on  him. 
;As  for  me,  I  bring  three  new  adherents  to  the  association  ; 
and  according  to  the  regulation,  I  have  placed  the  appli- 
cations in  the  alms-box  of  the  convent.  The  council  will 
judge  if  these  three  brothers,  for  whom  I  can  answer  as 
for  myself,  are  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  Holy 
Union." 

A  murmur  of  approbation  rose  from  the  assembled 
nonks,  and  Brother  Monsoreau  had  reached  his  seat 
Defore  it  was  quite  extinguished. 

'  Brother   la    Huriere  !  "  cried  the  same  monk,  who 
eemed  to  call  the  faithful  according  to  his  own  caprice, 
tell  us  what  you  have  done  in  the  city  of  Paris." 
A  man  with  his  hood  raised  now  appeared  in  the  pulpit 
eft  vacant  by  M.  de  Monsoreau. 

'  Brethren,"  he  said,  "  you  all  know  that  I  am  devoted 
o  the  Catholic  faith,  and  that  I  have  given  proofs  of  this 
levotion  on  the  great  day  of  its  triumph.  Yes,  brethren, 
glory  in  saying  that  even  at  that  period  I  was  a  faithful 
servant  of  our  great  Henri  de  Guise  ;  and  it  was  from  M. 
le  Besme  himself, — peace  to  his  soul  ! — that  I  received 
[he  orders  he  deigned  to  give  me.  So  devoted  was  I  that 
wished  to  kill  the  guests  in  my  own  house  Now,  this 
levotion  to  the  holy  cause  obtained  for  me  the  appoint- 
ment of  district  police  officer,  and  I  make  bold  to  say  it  is 
most  fortunate  for  the  Church.  I  have  been  able  to  note 
ill  the  heretics  of  the  vicinity  of  Saint-Germain-l'Auxer- 
rois,  where  I  still  keep  in  the  Rue  de  l'Arbre-Sec,  L' Hotel 
de  la  Belle  Etoile,  at  your  service  ;  and  having  noted 
:hem,  I  can  point  them  out  to  our  friends.     Now,  I  no 
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longer  thirst  as  I  did  for  the  blood  of  the  Huguenots,  bul 
I  do  not  delude  myself  as  to  the  real  object  of  the  Hoi} 
Union  we  are  now  forming." 

"  Let  us  listen,"  said  Chicot  to  himself.  "  This  Lc 
Huriere  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a  famous  slayer  o: 
heretics  ;  and  he  must  know  a  great  deal  about  th< 
League,  if  they  measure  confidence  by  merit." 

"  Speak  !   speak  !  "   cried  several  voices. 

La  Huriere,  who  found  an  opportunity  to  display  hi; 
oratorical  talents,  which  he  but  seldom  developed,  thougl 
they  were  innate  in  him,  collected  himself  for  a  moment 
and  then  resumed  : — 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  brethren,  the  extinction  o 
individual  heresies  is  not  our  only  aim.  All  good  French 
men  must  be  certain  of  never  finding  any  heretics  amon^ 
the  princes  likely  to  govern  them.  Now,  brethren,  whai 
is  our  situation  ?  Francis  II.,  who  promised  to  b< 
zealous,  died  without  children.  Charles  IX.,  who  wai 
zealous,  died  without  children.  King  Henri  III.,  whos< 
beliefs  and  actions  I  am  not  called  upon  to  judge,  wil 
probably  die  without  children.  There  remains  the  Du< 
d'Anjou,  who  is  not  only  without  children,  but  also  seem: 
lukewarm  towards  the  Holy  League." 

The  orator  was  here  interrupted  by  several  voices 
among  which  was  that  of  the  master  of  the  hounds. 

"  Why  do  you  say  lukewarm,  and  why  do  you  brinf 
that  accusation  against  the  prince  ?  " 

"  I  say  lukewarm,  because  he  has  not  yet  given  hi: 
adhesion  to  the  League,  though  the  illustrious  brotho 
who  has  inteiTupted  me  promised  it  positively  in  hi: 
name." 

"  Who  tells  you  he  has  not  given  it  ?  "  said  the  voice, 
"  Are  there  not  new  adhesions  ?  It  seems  to  me  yoii 
have  no  right  to  suspect  any  one  until  the  report  i* 
made." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  La  Huriere  ;  "I  shall  therefor* 
wait.  But  after  the  Due  d'Anjou,  who  is  mortal,  and  ha: 
no  children, — and  you  know  that  they  all  die  young  in  hir 
family, — to  whom  will  the   crown  go  ?     To   the   mos; 

m  M 
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erocious  Huguenot  in  the  land, — to  a  renegade,  a 
\  ebuchadnezzar. ' ' 

;  Instead  of  murmurs,  frantic  applause  now  interrupted 
j.a  Huriere. 

"  To  Henri  de  Beam,  against  whom  this  association  is 
hiefly  directed  ;  to  Henri  de  Beam,  who  is  often  believed 
o  be  at  Tarbes  or  Pau,  occupied  with  his  love  affairs, 
yhereas  he  is  in  Paris." 

"  In  Paris  ?  "  cried  several  voices, — "  in  Paris  ? 
impossible  !  " 

He  has  been  here,"  said  La  Huriere.  "  He  was  here 
n  the  night  that  Madame  de  Sauves  was  assassinated. 
le  may  be  here  at  this  moment." 

"  Death  to  the  Beamais  !  "  cried  several  voices. 
Yes,  death  to  him  !  "  cried  La  Huriere.  "  And  if  he 
bme  to  lodge  at  the  Belle  Etoile,  I  can  answer  for  him. 
^ut  he  will  not  come  ;  a  fox  is  never  caught  twice  in  the 
ame  hole.  He  will  lodge  with  some  friend, — for  he  has 
riends,  the  heretic  !  Well,  the  number  of  these  friends 
[rust  be  diminished  or  made  known.  Our  union  is  holy  ; 
ur  league  is  loyal,  consecrated,  blessed,  encouraged  by 
ur  holy  father  the  Pope,  Gregory  XIII.  Therefore,  I 
emand  that  it  be  no  longer  kept  secret,  and  that  lists 
hould  be  given  to  the  district  police  officers,  who  will  go 
lto  the  houses  and  invite  the  good  citizens  to  sign, 
hose  who  will  sign  will  be  our  friends  ;  those  who  refuse 
)  sign  will  be  our  enemies  ;  and  should  there  be  occasion 
)r  a  new  Saint-Bartholomew,  which  seems  more  and 
lore  necessary, — well,  we  will  do  as  we  did  at  the  first : 
re  will  spare  God  the  trouble  of  separating  the  good  from 
le  evil. ' 

!  This  conclusion  was  received  with  thunders  of  applause, 
yhen  they  had  quieted,  with  that  slow  tumult  which 
roves  that  the  acclamations  are  only  interrupted,  the 
rave  voice  of  the  monk  who  had  already  spoken  several 
imes  was  heard  again,  saying, — 

"  The  proposition  of  Brother  la  Huriere,  whom  the 
■loly  Union  thanks  for  his  zeal,  will  be  taken  into  con- 
ideration  and  discussed  before  the  Superior  Council." 
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The  applause  increased.  La  Huriere  bowed  severa 
times  to  thank  the  assembly  ;  and  coming  down  from  the 
pulpit,  returned  to  his  place,  bending  beneath  the  weighl 
of  his  triumph. 

"  Ah,  ah  !  "  said  Chicot  to  himself,  "  I  am  beginning 
to  see  through  all  this.  In  the  matter  of  Catholic  faitl 
they  have  less  confidence  in  my  son  Henri  than  in  Charles 
IX.  and  MM.  de  Guise.  This  is  probable,  since  Mayennt 
is  mixed  up  in  it.  MM.  de  Guise  wish  to  form  in  the  State 
a  nice  little  party,  of  which  they  will  be  the  masters.  Now 
the  great  Henri,  who  is  a  general,  will  have  the  armies 
the  fat  Mayenne  will  have  the  bourgeoisie  ;  the  illustrious 
cardinal  will  have  the  Church  ;  and  one  fine  morning  mj 
son  Henri  will  perceive  that  he  has  nothing  left  but  hi; 
chaplet  of  death's  heads,  which  he  will  be  politely  invitee 
to  carry  into  some  monastery.  Very  well  reasoned  ;  bui 
— there  remains  the  Due  d'Anjou.  The  devil !  what  wil 
they  do  with  the  Due  d'Anjou  ?  " 

"  Brother  Gorenflot  !  "  said  the  monk,  who  had  ahead] 
called  the  master  of  the  hounds  and  La  Huriere. 

Whether  he  was  so  busy  with  the  thoughts  we  have  jus 
transcribed,  or  whether  he  was  not  yet  accustomed  to  th 
name  he  had  taken  with  the  monk's  robe,  at  all  event: 
Chicot  did  not  answer. 

"  Brother  Gorenflot  !  "  cried  the  little  monk,  in  a  voici 
so  clear  and  shrill  that  Chicot  started. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  he  murmured  ;  "  one  would  think  it  was  < 
woman's  voice  calling  Gorenflot.  In  this  honorablt 
assembly  do  sexes  mingle  as  well  as  classes  ?  " 

"  Brother  Gorenflot  !  "  repeated  the  same  feminin< 
voice,  "  are  you  not  here  ? 

"  Eh,"  said  Chicot  to  himself,  "  I  am  Brother  Goren; 
flot  !  Come."  Then,  aloud,  "  Yes,  yes,"  he  added' 
talking  through  his  nose,  "  here  I  am.  I  was  plunged  n 
a  deep  meditation,  and  was  reflecting  on  Brother  fc 
Huriere's  speech,  and  did  not  hear  my  name  called." 

A  few  murmurs  of  retrospective  approbation  in  favor  0) 
La  Huriere,  whose  words  were  still  ringing  in  all  hearts 
were  heard,  and  gave  Chicot  time  to  prepare  himself. 
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Chicot,  we  might  say,  could  have  remained  silent,  as 
lone  raised  their  hoods  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  members  present  had  been  counted.  An  examination 
<i  the  faces  would  have  followed,  caused  by  the  absence 
if  a  man  supposed  to  be  present.  The  fraud  would  then 
>e  discovered,  and  Chicot's  position  become  most  perilous, 
le  did  not,  therefore,  hesitate  one  instant,  but  rose,  and 
>ending  his  back  as  much  as  possible,  he  mounted  to  the 
ailpit.  pulling  his  hood  over  his  face. 

"  Brethren,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  was  a  perfect 
mitation  of  the  monk's,  "  I  am  the  collector  for  the  con- 
•ent,  and  as  such,  you  know,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
ntering  all  houses.  I  therefore  make  use  of  this  privilege 
br  the  Lord's  service.  Brethren,"  he  continued,  remem- 
>ering  Gorenflot's  beginning,  so  suddenly  interrupted  by 
leep,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  liquid  absorbed,  still 
.eld  the  real  Gorenflot  in  subjection, — "  brethren,  this 
;ay  which  sees  us  all  united  is  a  great  one  for  religion, 
xt  us  be  frank,  since  we  are  in  the  house  of  God. 

What  is  the  kingdom  of  France  ?  A  body.  Saint 
aigustine  has  said,  '  Omnis  civitas  corpus  est.'  Every 
ity  is  a  body.  What  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  body  ? 
Vood  health.  How  is  the  health  preserved  ?  By  pru- 
ently  bleeding  it  when  there  is  excess  of  blood.     Now, 

is  evident  that  the  enemies  of  our  religion  are  too  strong, 
nee  we  fear  them.  We  must,  therefore,  bleed  once  more 
hat  great  body  called  society.  This  is  said  to  me  every 
ay  by  the  faithful  whose  eggs,  hams,  and  money  I  bring 
3  the  convent." 

This  first  part  of  Chicot's  speech  produced  a  great  im- 
ression.  He  allowed  the  murmur  of  approval  to  die 
way,  and  resumed  :— 

r  "  Some  may,  perhaps,  object  that  the  Church  abhors 
lood.  Ecclesia  abhorret  a  sanguine,"  he  continued ;  "  but 
ote  this,  my  dear  brethren  :  the  theologian  does  not  say 
j/hat  blood  the  Church  abhors,  and  I  would  wager  an  egg 
gainst  an  ox  that  it  is  not  the  blood  of  heretics  ;  in  fact, 
<ons  mains  corruptorum  sanguis,  herelicorum  autem  pessi- 
nus  !    And  then  another  argument  ;   1  said  the  Church. 
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But  we  are  not  the  Church  alone.  Brother  Monsoreau 
who  spoke  so  eloquently  just  now,  has,  I  am  very  sure 
his  huntsman's  knife  in  his  belt.  Brother  la  Hurien 
manages  the  spit  with  facility.  Veru  agreste,  lethiferun 
tamen  instrumentum.  I,  myself,  who  speak  to  you, — I 
Jacques  Nepomucene  Gorenflot, — I  have  shoulderec 
the  musket  in  Champagne,  and  burned  Huguenots  ai 
prayer-meeting.  That  would  have  been  a  sufficiem 
honor  for  me,  and  I  would  have  been  sure  of  paradise.  ] 
thought  so  at  least,  when  a  scruple  suddenly  arose  in  mj 
conscience.  Before  being  burned,  the  Huguenot  womer 
had  been  offered  violence.  It  seems,  this  ruined  th( 
great  deed, — at  least,  so  my  director  told  me.  Therefore 
I  hastened  to  embrace  religion  to  efface  the  stain  left  bj 
the  heretic  ;  and  from  that  moment  I  registered  a  vov 
of  abstinence,  and  resolved  to  frequent  only  gooc 
Catholics." 

This  second  part  of  the  discourse  met  with  no  less  sue 
cess  than  the  first,  and  each  one  had  an  opportunity  o 
admiring  the  means  adopted  by  God  to  bring  abou1 
Brother  Gorenflot's  conversion  ;  therefore,  some  applaus< 
mingled  with  this  murmur  of  approbation.  Chico 
modestly  bowed,  and  continued  :— 

"  We  must  now  speak  of  the  chiefs  we  have  chosen 
and  it  seems  to  me,  poor  monk  though  I  am,  that  some 
thing  might  be  said  about  them.  Surely,  it  is  both  wel 
and  prudent  to  come  at  night  under  a  monk's  robe  to  hea 
Brother  Gorenflot  preach  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  thf 
duties  of  great  chiefs  do  not  stop  there.  So  mucl 
prudence  makes  those  cursed  Huguenots  laugh,  and  the? 
are  no  mean  adversaries  when  it  comes  to  blows.  Let  u 
play  a  part  more  worthy  of  the  brave  men  we  are,  o! 
rather,  wish  to  appear.  What  do  we  wish  ?  The  exj 
tinction  of  heresy.  Well,  we  may  proclaim  it  over  thi 
housetops,  I  think.  Why  can  we  not  march,  in  holy  pro' 
cession,  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  displaying  our  gooc" 
order  and  good  partisans  ? — not  like  sneak  thieves,  whe 
look  at  every  street  corner  to  see  if  the  watch  is  coming 
But  who  will  be  the  man  to  set  the  example,  you  say  i 
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Well,  it  is  I,  Jacques  Nepomucene  Gorenflot, — I,  un- 
worthy brother  of  the  order  of  Sainte-Genevieve,  poor 
kpd  humble  collector  for  the  convent.  It  is  I,  who,  with 
i  cuirass  on  my  back,  and  a  helmet  on  my  head,  will 
parch,  if  need  be,  at  the  head  of  all  good  Catholics  who 
vill  follow  me.  This  I  will  do,  were  it  only  to  bring  a 
plush  to  the  chiefs,  who,  while  defending  the  Church, 
aide  as  though  they  were  defending  some  unworthy 
juarrel." 

This  conclusion  of  Chicot's  speech  corresponded  with 
he  sentiments  of  many  members  of  the  League,  who  saw 
10  necessity  to  attain  their  ends  by  any  other  means  than 
hose  adopted  six  years  before  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
nd  who  were  in  despair  over  the  lack  of  energy  displayed 
y  their  chiefs.  All  hearts  were  stirred,  and,  save  the 
jiree  monks,  who  remained  silent,  the  assembly  shouted 
nanimously,  "  Vive  la  messe  !  Noel  to  the  brave  Brother 
orenflot  !  The  procession  !  the  procession  ! 
i  The  enthusiasm  was  all  the  greater  as  it  was  the  first 
ime  that  the  worthy  brother  had  showed  himself  in  this 
ght.  Up  to  this  time,  his  most  intimate  friends  had 
umbered  him  among  the  zealous  ones,  no  doubt,  but  the 
;eling  of  self-preservation  held  him  within  the  limits  of 
rudence.  However,  such  was  no  longer  the  case  ;  and 
om  the  dim  shadow  in  which  he  was  placed,  Brother 
gorenflot  suddenly  rushed  in  battle  array  into  the  bright 
ght  of  the  arena.  This  was  a  great  surprise,  and  many, 
1  their  admiration,  which  was  all  the  greater  because  it 
ras  unexpected,  put  Gorenflot,  who  had  preached  the 
Irst  procession,  on  a  level  with  Peter  the  Hermit,  who 
ad  preached  the  first  crusade. 

Luckily  or  unluckily  for  the  one  who  had  produced  this 
ithusiasm,  it  was  not  the  plan  of  the  chiefs  to  let  it  con- 
nue.  One  of  the  three  silent  monks  whispered  some- 
ling  to  the  little  monk,  and  the  child's  silvery  tones 
nmediately  rang  out  under  the  arches,  calling  out  three 
mes  : — 

"  Brethren,  it  is  the  hour  for  retreat  ;  the  meeting  is 
ver." 
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The  monks  tumultuously  arose,  and  though  determine- 
to  insist  at  the  next  meeting  for  the  procession  propose 
by  Brother  Gorenflot,  they  slowly  wended  their  way  t 
the  door.  A  great  many  had  gone  near  the  pulpit  t 
congratulate  the  brother  as  he  descended  from  tha 
rostrum  where  he  had  met  with  such  great  success.  Bu 
Chicot  reflected  that  his  voice,  from  which  he  could  neve 
wholly  eradicate  the  Gascon  accent,  might  be  recognize 
if  heard  close  by,  and  that  his  body,  which  was  six  c 
eight  inches  taller  than  Gorenflot's,  who  had  grown  i: 
the  minds  of  his  hearers,  but  principally  morally,  migh 
excite  some  surprise ;  Chicot  had,  therefore,  throw 
himself  on  his  knees,  and,  like  Samuel,  seemed  buried  i: 
a  tete-k-tete  conversation  with  God. 

His  ecstasy  was  respected,  and  each  one  went  toward 
the  door  in  a  state  of  agitation  which  greatly  amuse 
Chicot,  who  had  arranged  his  hood  in  a  way  that  allowe 
him  to  see  all 

However,  Chicot  had  missed  his  chief  object.  It  wa 
the  sight  of  the  Due  de  Mayenne  which  had  induced  hir 
to  leave  King  Henri  III.  without  bidding  him  adieu.  I 
was  the  sight  of  Nicolas  David  which  made  him  retur 
to  Paris.  Chicot  had  taken  a  double  vow  of  vengeance 
but  he  was  not  of  sufficiently  lofty  degree  to  attack 
prince  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  or  do  it  with  impunity 
and  he  must  patiently  bide  his  time.  Such,  howeve; 
was  not  the  case  with  Nicolas  David,  who  was  only 
simple  Norman  lawyer,  but  a  very  shrewd  one,  and  wh< 
before  being  a  lawyer,  had  been  a  soldier,  and  fencing 
master  while  he  was  a  soldier.  Now,  without  being  I 
fencing-master,  Chicot  pretended  to  handle  the  swor 
fairly  well.  The  great  question,  therefore,  consisted  i 
finding  his  enemy  ;  and  having  once  found  him,  Chicoj 
like  the  knights  of  old,  would  put  his  life  under  the  pro 
tection  of  his  good  sword  and  good  cause. 

Chicot  examined  these  monks,  as  they  went  out  one  H 
one,  and  tried  to  recognize  under  these  robes  and  cow 
the  long  meagre  figure  of  Maitre  Nicolas.     Suddenly,  1 
observed  that  each  monk  had  to  go  through  the  san 
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irocess  as  on  entering,  and  was  only  allowed  to  pass  out 
fter  having  shown  some  sign  to  the  porter.  Chicot  first 
(nought  he  was  mistaken,  and  remained  in  doubt  for  the 
of  a  second ;  but  this  doubt  soon  became  a  certainty, 
bhich  sent  cold  chills  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 
Gorenflot  had  showed  the  sign  by  which  he  could  enter, 
ut  had  omitted  to  show  him  the  one  by  which  he  could 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OW  CHICOT,  FORCED  TO  REMAIN  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE 
ABBEY,  SAW  AND  HEARD  THINGS  IT  WAS  VERY 
DANGEROUS  TO  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

hicot  hastened  to  descend  from  his  pulpit  and  mingle 
ith  the  last  monks,  so  as  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  sign 
y  which  they  gained  the  street,  and  to  procure  that  sign 

he  still  had" time  to  do  so.  Having  joined  the  last  ones 
ftd  peeped  over  their  shoulders,  Chicot  saw  that  each  one 

as  provided  with  a  farthing  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  star. 
>ur  Gascon  had  a  good  many  farthings  in  his  pocket,  but 
nfortunately  none  were  of  that  particular  shape,  which 
ras  all  the  more  strange,  because  the  coin  could  no  longer 
|e  used  after  this  mutilation. 

Chicot  grasped  the  situation  at  a  glance.     Having  once 

ached  the  door,  if  he  could  not  produce  his  star-shaped 
^.rthing  he  would  be  discovered  as  a  fraud,  and  the 
xamination  would  not  end  there.  Master  Chicot  the 
ing's  jester,  who  had  many  privileges  at  the  Louvre  and 
a  other  royal  residences,  had  none  in  the  Abbey  of 
.ainte-Genevieve,  particularly  under  these  circumstances, 
ud  would  be  caught  in  a  trap.  He  therefore  sought  the 
riendly  shadow  of  a  pillar,  and  hid  in  the  corner  of  a 
tonfessional  box,  standing  near  by. 

"  And  then,"  said  Chicot  to  himself,  "  in  injuring  my- 
felf,  I  injure  the  cause  of  my  imbecile  of  a  king,  whom  I 
im  foolish  enough  to  love,  though  I  always  abuse  him.     It 
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would  no  doubt  be  better  to  return  to  the  Corn 
d'Abondance  and  join  Gorenflot,  but  we  cannot  do  im 
possibilities."  While  speaking  to  himself, — that  is,  fc 
the  person  most  interested  in  not  repeating  a  word  tha 
he  said, — Chicot  hid  as  well  as  he  could  between  his  con 
fessional  and  the  mouldings  of  his  pillar. 

He  then  heard  the  choir-boy  call  >out, — 

"  Is  every  one  out  ?     The  doors  will  be  closed." 

No  one  answered.  Chicot  put  out  his  head,  and  sav 
that  the  chapel  was  empty  with  the  exception  of  the  thre 
monks,  more  hooded  than  ever,  who  'remained  on  th 
chairs  placed  for  them  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel. 

"  Good,"  said  Chicot ;  "  provided  they  do  not  clos 
the  windows,  it  is  all  I  ask." 

"  Let  us  inspect,"  said  the  choir-boy  to  the  porter. 

"  Ventre  de  biche  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  here  is  a  little  monl 
I  shall  long  remember." 

The  porter  lit  a  taper  and,  accompanied  by  the  choir 
boy,  began  to  go  round  the  church.  There  was  not  I 
moment  to  lose.  The  porter  with  his  taper  would  pas 
within  four  steps  of  Chicot,  who  would  surely  be  dis 
covered. 

Chicot  turned  round  the  pillar,  standing  in  the  shado\ 
as  the  shadow  turned,  and  opening  the  door  of  the  con 
fessional  which  was  unlocked,  he  slipped  in  and  drew  th 
door  after  him  as  he  took  his  seat.  The  porter  and  th 
little  monk  passed  within  four  steps  of  him,  and  throug] 
the  carved  grating  Chicot  saw  on  his  dress  the  reflectioi 
of  the  taper  that  lighted  them. 

"  The  devil  !  "  said  Chicot  to  himself,  "  this  porter 
this  little  monk,  and  these  three  hooded  individual 
cannot  eternally  remain  in  the  church  ;  after  they  go,'' 
shall  pile  up  the  chairs  on  the  benches, — Ossa  on  Pelion 
as  M.  Ronsard  would  say, — and  I  shall  get  out  througl 
the  window." 

"  Ah,  yes,  through  the  window,"  resumed  Chicot 
answering  himself.  "  But  once  out  through  the  window1 
I  shall  be  in  the  courtyard  ;  and  the  courtyard  is  not  th 
street.     I  think  it  will  be  better  to  spend  the  night  in  i 
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;confessional.  Gorenflot's  robe  is  warm  ;  it  will  be  a 
abetter  night  than  the  one  I  would  have  spent  elsewhere, 
.land  it  will  count  for  my  salvation." 

"  Put  out  the  lights,"  said  the  choir-boy.  "  Let  them 
[see  from  without  that  the  council  is  really  over." 

The  porter,  with  the  help  of  an  immense  extinguisher, 
tout  out  at  once  the  two  lamps  in  the  nave,  which  was 
immediately  plunged  in  a  funereal  obscurity  ;  then  that 
}f  the  chancel.  The  church  was  now  lit  only  by  the  pale 
rays  of  a  winter  moon,  which  could  scarcely  penetrate 
phrough  the  stained  glass  of  the  windows.  Then,  after 
:he  lights,  the  sounds  died  away.  The  bell  tolled  twelve 
times. 

'  Ventre  de  biche  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  in  a  church  at  mid- 
light.  If  he  were  in  my  place,  my  son  Henriquet  would 
lave  a  good  fright.  Luckily,  we  are  of  a  less  timid 
lature.  Come,  Chicot,  my  friend,  good-night ;  sleep 
yell." 

Having  addressed  this  wish  to  himself,  Chicot  arranged 
dmself  as  comfortably  as  he  could  in  his  confessional, 
hew  the  little  inside  bolt,  and  closed  his  eyes.  Ten 
ninutes  had  now  elapsed  since  his  eyes  were  closed,  and 
lis  mind,  yielding  to  the  first  influence  of  sleep,  saw 
loating  vaguely  through  the  twilight  of  his  thoughts  a 
lumber  of  shadowy  figures,  when  a  loud  blow,  struck  on 
.  copper  bell,  vibrated  through  the  church,  and  gradually 
lied  away. 

"  Oh,"   said  Chicot,   opening  his  eyes  and  listening, 

what  does  this  mean  ?  " 

At  the  same  time  the  chancel  lamp  gave  forth  a  blueish 
ight,  and  its  rays  fell  upon  the  three  monks  still  seated 
notionless  in  the  same  place. 

Chicot  was  not  exempt  from  a  certain  superstitious 
ear.  Brave  as  he  was,  our  Gascon  belonged  to  his 
entury,  which  was  that  of  fantastic  traditions  and 
errible  legends.  He  quietly  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
md  murmured  in  a  low  tone  : — 

"  Vade  retro,  Satanas  !  " 

But  as  the  light  did  not  die  out  at  the  holy  sign  of  our 
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redemption,  which  would  surely  have  happened  if  it  had 
been  infernal  light,  as  the  three  monks  remained  in  the 
same  place  notwithstanding  the  vade  retro,  the  Gascon 
began  to  think  he  had  to  deal  with  real  lights,  and  men  of 
flesh  and  bone,  if  not  real  monks. 

Chicot  nevertheless  shook  himself,  feeling  the  chill  of 
the  suddenly  awakened  man,  combined  with  the  thrill  of 
fright.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  flagstones  of  the 
chancel  slowly  rose  and  stood  straight  up.  A  gray  hood 
appeared  through  the  narrow  opening,  then  the  entire 
figure  of  a  monk,  who  stepped  out,  while  the  stone  quietly 
dropped  back  into  its  place. 

At  this  sight,  Chicot  forgot  the  exorcising  formula  he 
had  just  uttered,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  which  he  had  full 
confidence.  His  hair  stood  on  end,  and  he  imagined  for 
a  moment  that  all  the  priors,  abbots,  and  deacons  of 
Sainte-Genevieve,  from  Optaf,  who  died  in  533,  to  Pierre 
Boudin,  predecessor  of  the  actual  superior,  were  coming 
to  life  in  their  graves,  placed  in  the  crypt  where  the  ashes 
of  Saint  Genevieve  had  formerly  lain,  and  that  they 
would  raise  with  their  bony  skulls  the  stones  of  the  chancel 
according  to  the  example  given  them.  But  his  doubts 
were  not  of  long  duration. 

"  Brother  Monsoreau,"  said  one  of  the  three  seated 
monks,  to  the  one  who  had  so  strangely  appeared,  "  has 
the  person  we  expect  arrived  ? 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  one  thus  addressed) 
"  the  person  is  waiting  here." 

"  Open  the  door,  that  he  may  enter." 

"  Good  !  "  said  Chicot  ;  "it  appears  the  comedy  has 
two  acts,  and  I  have  only  seen  the  first.  Two  acts,- — that 
is  a  bad  number."  Though  jesting  with  himself,  Chico^ 
was  still  a  prey  to  certain  thrills,  which  seemed  to  make 
thousands  of  needles  rise  up  from  the  wooden  stall  or' 
which  he  was  seated. 

However,  Brother  Monsoreau  descended  the  stain 
which  went  from  the  chancel  to  the  nave,  and  opened  th( 
bronze  door  leading  into  the  crypt.  At  the  same  moment: 
the  middle  monk  threw  back  his  hood  and  showed  the 
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:ireat    scar, — noble    sign, — by    which    the    Parisians    so 

:rly  recognized  the  man  who  was  already  considered 

he  hero  of  the  Catholics  before  he  became  their  martyr. 

"  The  great  Henri  de  Guise  in  person,  whom  his  very 

mbecile  Majesty  believes  occupied  at  the  siege  of  La 

liarite.     Ah,  I  understand  now  !  "  cried  Chicot.     "  The 

pne  on  the  right,  who  blessed  the  assembly,  is  the  Cardinal 

>rraine,  while  the  one  on  the  left,  who  spoke  to  that 

myrmidon  of  an  altar-boy,  is  Monseigneur  de  Mayenne, 

Iny  friend.     But   in   all   this,   where  is  Maitre   Nicolas 

David  ?  " 

in  fact,  as  if  to  immediately  confirm  Chicot's  supposi- 
tions, the  monks  on  the  right  and  left  threw  back  their 
loods,  and  exposed  to  view  the  intelligent  head,  broad 
•row,  and  piercing  eye  of  the  famous  cardinal,  and  the 
afinitely  less  noble  face  of  the  Due  de  Mayenne. 

"  Ah,  I  recognize  you  !  A  trinity  not  holy,  but  most 
isible,"  said  Chicot.  "  Xow  let  us  see  what  you  will  do  : 
i  am  all  eyes.  Let  us  hear  what  you  will  say  :  I  am  all 
ttention." 

At  that  very  moment  M.  de  Monsoreau  had  reached  the 
ron  door  of  the  crypt,  which  opened  before  him. 

"  Did  you  think  he  would  come  ?  "  said  Le  Balafre  to 
[is  brother  the  cardinal. 
"  I  not  only  thought  so,"  replied  the  latter,  "  but  I  was 

0  sure  that  I  have  under  my  cloak  all  that  is  requisite  to 
eplace  the  holy  phial." 

Chicot,  placed  sufficiently  near  the  trinity,  as  he  called 
hem,  to  see  and  hear  everything,  perceived  by  the  dim 
ight  of  the  chancel  lamp  a  silver-gilt  box,  richly  chased. 

"  Ah,"  said  Chicot,  "  it  seems  they  are  about  to  crown 
pme  one,  and  I  had  always  longed  to  see  a  coronation. 

1  am  in  luck." 

I  During  this  soliloquy,  about  twenty  monks,  their  heads 
mried  in  immense  hoods,  passed  through  the  door  leading 
torn  the  crypt,  and  took  their  places  in  the  nave.  One 
ilone,  conducted  byM.  de  Monsoreau,  mounted  the  chancel 
iteps,  and  stationed  himself  at  the  right  of  MM.  de  Guise, 
>n  one  of  the  chancel  stalls.     The  altar-boy,  who  had 
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reappeared,  respectfully  took  the  orders  of  the  right-hand 
monk  and  disappeared.  The  Due  de  Guise  glanced  round 
at  this  assembly,  which  was  only  one  sixth  as  numerous 
as  the  first  one,  and  probably  very  select,  and  having 
convinced  himself  that  his  words  were  impatiently 
expected, — 

"  Friends,"  said  he,  "  time  is  precious  ;  I  shall  there- 
fore go  straight  to  the  point.  You  heard  just  now  (for  I 
presume  you  were  present  at  the  first  meeting) ,  you  heard 
just  now,  in  the  reports  of  some  members  of  the  Catholic 
League,  the  complaints  of  those  who  tax  with  coldness, 
and  even  malevolence,  one  of  the  principal  persons  among 
us, — the  prince  nearest  the  throne.  The  time  has  now 
come  to  render  to  this  prince  the  respect  and  justice  we 
owe  him.  You  will  hear  him  ;  and  you,  who  have  at 
heart  the  fulfilling  of  the  first  object  of  the  League,  will 
judge  if  your  chiefs  deserve  the  reproach  of  coldness  and 
apathy  made  just  now  by  one  of  our  brothers, — the  monk 
Gorenflot,  whom  we  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  admit 
into  our  secret." 

At  this  name,  pronounced  by  the  Due  de  Guise  in  a  tone 
which  showed  his  evil  intentions  towards  the  warlike 
monk,  Chicot,  in  his  confessional,  gave  way  to  a  fit  of 
hilariousness  which,  though  silent,  was  none  the  less  out 
of  place,  considering  the  exalted  rank  of  the  great  person- 
ages who  were  the  cause  of  it. 

"  Brethren,"  continued  the  duke,  "  the  prince,  whose 
alliance  had  been  promised  us,  and  whose  simple  assent 
we  hardly  dared  hope  for, — brethren,  the  prince  is  here." 

Every  glance  was  turned  towards  the  monk  placed  on 
the  right  of  the  three  Lorraine  princes,  and  standing  on 
the  steps  of  his  stall. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  the  Due  de  Guise,  addressing  the 
one  who  was  for  the  time  being  the  object  of  general  atten- 
tion, "  the  will  of  God  appears  visible  to  me.  Since  you 
have  consented  to  join  us,  it  shows  that  what  we  do  is 
well  done.  Now,  will  your  Highness  grant  us  the  prayer 
we  ask  ?  We  beg  you  to  lower  your  hood,  that  the  faith- 
ful may  see  with  their  own  eyes  that  you  keep  the  promise 
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we  made  in  your  name, — a  promise  so  flattering  that  they 
hardly  dared  to  believe  it." 

The  mysterious  personage  whom  Henri  de  Guise  had 
thus  addressed  put  his  hand  to  his  hood,  which  he  threw 
back  on  his  shoulders  ;  and  Chicot,  who  expected  to  see 
some  Lorraine  prince  of  whom  he  had  not  yet  heard, 
.beheld  with  surprise  the  head  of  the  Due  d'Anjou,  so  pale 
that  in  the  sepulchral  light  of  the  lamp  it  looked  like  that 
of  a  marble  statue. 

"  Oh,  oh,"  said  Chicot,  "  our  brother  of  Anjou  !  Will 
he  not  weary  of  playing  for  the  crown  with  the  heads  of 
iothers  ?  " 

"  Long  live  Monseigneur  le  Due  d'Anjou  !  "  cried  all 
tthe  assembly. 

Francois  grew  even  paler  than  before. 

"  Fear  nothing,  monseigneur,"  said  Henri  de  Guise  ; 
'  this  chapel  has  no  echo,  and  the  doors  are  well  closed." 

"  Good  precaution,"  said  Chicot  to  himself. 

"  Brethren,"  said  the  Comte  de  Monsoreau,  "  his  High- 
ness wishes  to  address  a  few  words  to  the  assembly." 

'  Yes,  yes  !  "  cried  all,  unanimously.  "  Let  him 
peak  ;   we  are  listening." 

The  Lorraine  princes  turned  to  the  Due  d'Anjou  and 
t>owed.  The  duke  leaned  on  the  arms  of  his  stall  and 
eemed  about  to  fall. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  so  trembling  that  his 
irst  words  could  scarcely  be  heard, — "  gentlemen,  I 
relieve  that  God,  who  often  appears  insensible  and  deaf 
o  the  things  of  this  world,  keeps,  on  the  contrary,  his 
piercing  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  us,  and  remains  thus 
apparently  silent  and  indifferent  only  to  remedy,  by  some 
jreat  blow,  the  disorders  caused  by  the  foolish  ambitions 
■)f  men." 

The  beginning  of  the  duke's  speech  was,  like  his  char- 
icter,  decidedly  obscure  ;  therefore,  before  showing 
Dlame  or  approval,  each  one  waited  for  a  little  more  light 
o  be  thrown  on  his  Highness's  thoughts.  The  duke  now 
rontinued,  in  a  firmer  voice  : — 

"I,  too,  have  cast  a  glance  upon  the  world  ;   and  being 
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unable  to  see  it  all  at  one  look,  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon 
France.  What  did  I  see  throughout  the  kingdom  ?  The 
holy  religion  of  Christ  shaken  to  its  very  foundations, 
the  true  servants  of  God  scattered  and  proscribed ,  Then 
I  sounded  the  depths  of  the  abyss,  open  twenty  years 
by  the  heresies  which  sap  all  beliefs,  under  pretext  of 
reaching  God  more  surely,  and  my  soul,  like  that  of  the 
prophet,  has  been  full  of  grief." 

A  murmur  of  approval  was  heard.  The  duke  had  ex- 
pressed his  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Church., 
It  was  almost  a  declaration  of  war  to  those  who  made  the 
Church  suffer. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  profound  affliction,"  continued 
the  prince,  "  I  heard  that  several  noble  and  pious  gentle- 
men, devoted  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  were  trying, 
to  consolidate  the  shaken  altars.  I  looked  around  me, 
and  I  thought  I  was  present  at  the  last  judgment,  and. 
that  God  had  separated  into  two  bodies  the  damned  and 
the  elect.  I  shrank  in  horror  from  the  former,  and  turnedi 
to  the  elect,  into  whose  arms  I  rushed.  Brethren,  I  am 
here." 

"  Amen,"  said  Chicot,  in  a  low  voice,  but  this  was  a 
useless  precaution.  He  might  have  answered  aloud,  anl 
his  voice  would  not  have  been  heard  in  the  midst  of  tliCj 
applause  and  acclamations  that  filled  the  church.  Thei 
three  Lorraine  princes  who  had  given  the  signal  for  this) 
manifestation  allowed  it  to  die  away  ;  then  the  cardinal^ 
who  stood  nearest  the  duke,  approached  him  and  said,— 

"  You  have  come  among  us  of  your  own  free  will  ? 

"  Of  my  own  free  will,  monsieur." 

"  Who  instructed  you  in  the  holy  mystery  ?  " 

"  My  friend,  M.  le  Comte  de  Monsoreau, — a  man  zeak 
for  religion." 

"  Now,"   said  the  Due  de  Guise, — "  now  that  yc 
Highness  is  one  of  us,  have  the  kindness,  monseigneui 
tell  us  what  you  intend  to  do  for  the  good  of  the  Leagi 

"  I  intend  to  serve  the  Catholic,  apostolic,  and  Romani 
religion  in  all  its  demands,"  replied  the  neophyte. 

"Ventre  de  biche !  "  said  Chicot;    "upon   my  soul, 
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:hese  people  are  great  fools  to  hide  themselves  in  order  to 
;ay  these  things.  Why  do  they  not  simply  propose  this 
o  King  Henri  III.,  my  illustrious  master  ?  All  this 
vould  suit  him  admirably.  Processions,  macerations, 
'xtirpations  of  heresies,  as  in  Rome  ;  fagots  and  auto-da- 
\'s,  as  in  Flanders  and  Spain, — why,  this  is  the  only  way 
o  make  that  good  prince  have  children  !  Corbceuf !  I 
im  tempted  to  leave  my  confessional  and  present  myself 
n  turn,  this  dear  Due  d'Anjou  has  stirred  my  heart  so 
ieeply.  Continue,  worthy  brother  of  his  Majesty ;  noble 
mbecile,  continue  !  "  And  the  duke,  as  if  sensible  of  the 
encouragement,  did  continue. 

"  But,"  he  said,  "  the  interests  of  religion  are  not  the 
>nly  object  that  gentlemen  should  have  in  view.  As  for 
fie,  I  had  another." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Chicot.  "  I,  too,  am  a  gentleman,  so  it 
nterests  me.     Speak  on,  D'Anjou,  speak  on  !  " 

"  Monseigneur,  we  are  listening  most  attentively  to 
our  Highness,"  said  the  Cardinal  de  Guise. 

"  And  our  hearts  throb  with  hope  as  we  listen,"  said 
I.  de  Mayenne. 

"  I  shall,  therefore,  explain  myself,"  said  the  Due 
'Anjou,  peering  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  chapel,  to 
tain  if  his  words  would  be  heard  by  any  but  those 
•orthy  of  listening  to  them.  M.  de  Monsoreau  under- 
tood  the  prince's  fears,  and  reassured  him  by  a  most 
ignificant  smile  and  glance. 

"  Now,  when  a  gentleman  has  thought  of  what  he  owes 
3  God,"  continued  the  Due  d'Anjou,  involuntarily 
nvering  his  voice,  "  he  thinks  of  his—" 

"  Parbleu  !  of  his  king,"  whispered  Chicot.  "  That  is 
rell  known." 

"  Of  his  country,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou.  "  And  he 
sks  himself  if  it  really  enjoys  all  the  honor  and  all  the 
irosperity  which  should  be  its  share  ;  for  a  good  gentle- 
lan  draws  his  advantages  first  from  God,  and  then  from 
is  country." 

The  assembly  applauded  vigorously. 

"  Eh  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  but  where  is"the  king  in  all  this  ? 
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No  one  speaks  of  this  poor  monarch, — and  I  who  believe 
they  always  said  what  is  written  on  the  pyramid  of  Juvisj 
-  God,  the  king,  and  the  ladies  '  !  " 

"  I  ask  myself,"  pursued  the  Due  d'Anjou,  whose  hig 
cheek-bones  were  gradually  reddening  under  the  effec 
of  feverish  excitement, — "  I  ask  myself  if  my  countr 
enjoys  the  peace  and  happiness  deserved  by  this  beautih 
land  of  France,  and  I  see  with  grief  that  it  does  no 
Indeed,  brethren,  the  State  is  torn  asunder  by  differer 
wills  and  factions,  each  as  powerful  as  the  other,  while  th 
supreme  head,  weak,  and  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  : 
should  rule  over  everything  for  "the  good  of  the  peopl< 
only  remembers  this  royal  principle  at  capricious  interval 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  its  rare  acts  of  energy  do  nc 
promote  the  public  good.  We  must  attribute  this  mi 
fortune  to  the  fatal  destiny  of  France  or  to  the  wilfi 
blindness  of  its  chief.  But,  though  we  may  be  in  igno: 
ance  of  the  true  cause,  or  only  suspect  it,  the  evil  is  nor 
the  less  real ;  and  I  accuse  certain  false  friends  of  the  kinj 
rather  than  the  king  himself,  of  the  crimes  committed  b 
France  against  religion.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  as  a  goo 
servant  of  the  church,  and  of  the  throne,  I  unite  with  tho: 
who  seek,  by  every  means,  the  extinction  of  heresy,  an 
the  ruin  of  perfidious  counsellors.  This  is  what  I  mea 
to  do  for  the  League  by  joining  with  you." 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  murmured  Chicot,  in  amazement.  "  ft 
is  showing  himself  in  his  true  colors  ;  and  he  is  not  a 
ass,  as  I  thought  at  first,  but  a  fox." 

This  discourse  of  the  Due  d'Anjou's,  which  may  ha^ 
appeared  a  little  long  to  our  readers,  after  a  lapse  of  thr# 
centuries,  had  so  greatly  interested  the  spectators  that  ij 
greater  number  had  drawn  nearer  the  prince,  not  to  lose 
syllable  of  what  he  said.  As  the  sense  of  the  words  gre, 
plainer,  his  voice  became  lower.  The  sight  was  a  curioi 
one.  The  assistants,  who  numbered  twenty -five  <! 
thirty,  with  their  hoods  thrown  back,  uncovering  fac* 
on  which  were  stamped  intelligence,  boldness,  an 
curiosity,  were  grouped  together  under  the  only  lam 
that  lit  up  this  scene.     Great  shadows  filled  the  oth< 
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portions  of  the  building,  and   had   nothing  in  common 
with  the  scene  enacted  on  a  single  point. 

In  the  midst  of  the  group  shone  the  pale  face  of  the  Due 
d'Anjou,  with  his  deep,  sunken  eyes,  and  his  ghastly  smile, 
iwhich  resembled  the  grin  of  a  skull. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  the  Due  de  Guise,  "  in  thanking 
your  Highness  for  the  words  you  have  just  uttered,  I  will 
,>ay  that  you  are  surrounded  by  men  devoted,  not  only  to 
jthe  principles  you  profess,  but  to  the  person  of  your 
Royal  Highness  ;  and  if  you  have  any  doubts  on  this 
subject,  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting  should  convince 
you." 

The  Due  d'Anjou  bowed,  and  as  he  raised  his  head,  he 
[phrew  an  uneasy  glance  upon  the  assembly. 

"  Oh,"  murmured  Chicot,  "  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  all 
hat  has  taken  place  is  but  the  preface  to  a  more  im- 
jortant  action  yet  to  come." 

Monseigneur,"  said  the  cardinal,  who  had  observed 

he  prince's  glance,  "  if  your  Highness  felt  any  fear,  the 

lames  of  those  here  present  should  reassure  you.     Here 

M.  le  Gouverneur  d'Aunis,  M.  d'Entragues  the  younger, 

I.  de  Ribeirac,  and  M.  de  Livarot,  gentlemen  whom  your 

ilighness  doubtless  knows,  and  who  are  as  brave  as  they 

re  loyal.     Here  are,  also,  M.  de  Castillon,  M.  le  Baron  de 

usignan,  MM.  Cruce  and  Leclerc,  all  firm  supporters  of 

our  Highness,  and  ready  to  march  under  your  guidance 

3  the  emancipation  of  religion  and  the  throne.     We  shall 

ratefully  receive  the  orders  you  will  please  to  give  us." 

The  Due  d'Anjou  could  not  repress  a  movement  of 

ride.     These  proud  Guises,  whom  no  one  could  bend, 

poke  of  obeying. 

The  Due  de  Mayenne  resumed  : — 

"  You  are,  by  your  birth  and  your  wisdom,  the  natural 

,ead  of  the  Holy  League,  monseigneur  ;    and  we  must 

arn  from  you  what  should  be  our  conduct  with  reference 

)  those  false  friends  of  the  king  whom  you  mentioned 

1st  now." 

"  Nothing  is  more  simple,"  replied  the  prince,  with  that 
)rt  of  feverish  excitement  which  in  weak  natures  takes 
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the  place  of  courage.  "  When  parasitic  or  poisonou 
plants  grow  in  a  field,  which  would  otherwise  produce  ; 
rich  harvest,  we  uproot  them.  The  king  is  surrounde< 
not  by  friends  but  by  courtiers  who  ruin  him,  and  caus 
a  perpetual  scandal  throughout  France  and  Christendom.' 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  Due  de  Guise,  in  a  gloom; 
tone. 

"  Besides,"  continued  the  cardinal,  "  these  courtier 
prevent  us,  who  are  his  Majesty's  true  friends,  fror 
approaching  him  as  our  birth  and  position  would  entitl 
us  to  do." 

"  Let  us  leave  the  care  of  serving  God  to  the  commoi 
leaguers,— to  those  of  the  first  League,"  suddenly  sail 
the  Due  de  Mayenne.  "  In  serving  God,  they  will  serv 
those  who  speak  to  them  of  God.  We  attend  to  ou 
business.  Certain  men  are  in  our  way  ;  they  defy  us 
insult  us,  and  continually  fail  in  their  respect  to  "the  prill 
whom  we  honor  the  most,  and  who  is  our  chief." 

A  slight  flush  mounted  to  the  Due  d'Anjou's  brow. 

"  Let  us  destroy,"  continued  the  Due  de  Mayenne,* 
"  let  us  destroy  to  the  very  last  one,  that  accursed  rae 
whom  the  king  is  forever  enriching  at  our  expense,  arii 
let  each  one  of  us  undertake  to  remove  one  of  then; 
There  are  thirty  of  us  here  ;  let  us  count  them." 

"  This  is  wisely  thought  out,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjoi: 
"  and  you  have  already  done  your  task,  M.  de  Mayenne. 

"  What  is  done,  does  not  count,"  said  the  duke. 

"  Yet,  you  must  leave  some  to  us,  monseigneur,"  sai 
D'Entragues.     "  I  shall  take  charge  of  Quelus." 

"  I,  of  Maugiron,"  said  Livarot. 

"  And  I,  of  Schomberg,"  said  Ribeirac. 

"  Well,  well,"  repeated  the  duke,  "  and  we  have  sflj 
Bussy,  my  brave  Bussy,  who  will  rid  us  of  a  few." 

"  So  will  we!"  cried  all  the  leaguers. 

M.  de  Monsoreau  advanced. 

"  Ah,  ah,"  said  Chicot,  who,  seeing  how  things  wer 
turning,  no  longer  laughed,  "  here  is  the  master  of  thj 
hounds,  who  comes  in  for  his  share  of  the  spoils." 

Chicot  was  mistaken. 
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"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  extending  his  hand,  "  I  ask  for 
1  moment's  silence.  We  are  resolute  men,  and  we  fear  to 
■peak  openly  to  each  other.  We  are  intelligent  men 
topped  on  the  way  by  silly  scruples.  Come,  gentlemen, 
1  little  courage,  a  little  boldness,  a  little  frankness.  We 
ne  not  really  concerned  about  the  king's  favorites,  or 
ibout  the  difficulty  we  find  in  approaching  his  Majesty." 

I  Indeed  !  "  said  Chicot,  opening  wide  his  eyes  in  the 
lepths  of  his  confessional,  and  holding  his  left  hand  to  his 
^ar  not  to  lose  a  word  of  what  was  said.  "  Indeed  ! 
lake  haste  ;  I  am  waiting." 

"  What  concerns  us,  gentlemen,"  resumed  the  count, 

is  the  impossibility  to  act.  It  is  the  royalty  which  is 
iven  to  us,  and  which  is  not  acceptable  to  the  French 
obility  ;  htanies,  despotism,  powerlessness,  and  orgies  ; 
irodigalities  for  f£tes  which  are  the  laughing-stock  of  all 
Europe  ;  parsimoniousness  for  all  that  concerns  war  and 
rts.  Such  conduct  is  not  weakness  nor  ignorance, 
entlemen  ;   it  is  madness." 

A  death-like  silence  followed  these  words  of  the  master 
f  the  hounds.  The  impression  was  all  the  deeper  that 
ach  man  was  saying  to  himself  what  had  just  been  spoken 
loud  ;  and  each  one  therefore  started  as  at  the  echo  of  his 
wn  voice,  and  was  startled  to  see  how  entirely  he  shared 
he  opinion  of  the  orator. 

M.  de  Monsoreau,  who  felt  that  this  silence  was  only  due 
3  an  excess  of  approbation,  continued  : — 

Must  we  live  under  a  mad,  inert,  and  indolent  king, 
t  the  moment  when  Spain  is  lighting  its  stakes,  when 
ermany  is  awakening  the  old  heresiarchs  sleeping  in  the 
bisters,  when  England  with  her  inflexible  policy  cuts 
bwn  heads  and  thoughts  ?  All  other  nations  are  work- 
ig  gloriously  at  something.  WTe  are  asleep.  Gentlemen, 
-forgive  me  for  saying  it  before  a  great  prince  who  will 
erhaps  blame  my  temerity,  for  he  has  the  prejudice  of 
irmly, — gentlemen,  for  the  past  four  years  we  have  not 
een  governed  by  a  king,  but  by  a  monk  !  " 

At  these  words  the  explosion,  cleverly  prepared  and  for 
he  last  hour  held  in  check  by  the  chiefs,  burst  forth  so 
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violently  that  no  one  would  have  recognized  in  thes( 
fanatics  the  cold  and  wise  calculators  of  the  preceding 
scene. 

"  Down  with  the  Valois  !  "  they  cried.  "  Down  witl 
Brother  Henri  !  Give  us  a  gentleman  prince,  a  knightlj 
king,  a  tyrant,  if  necessary,  but  not  a  monk  !  " 

"  Gentlemen,  gentlemen  !  "  hypocritically  said  the  Du< 
d'Anjou.  "  I  beg  your  forgiveness  for  my  brother,  wh< 
is  mistaken,  or  rather,  deceived.  Let  me  hope,  gentlemen 
that  our  wise  remonstrances,  that  the  efficacious  inter 
vention  of  the  power  of  the  League,  will  bring  him  bacl 
into  the  right  path." 

"  Hiss,  serpent,  hiss  !  "  said  Chicot. 

"  Monseigneur,"  replied  the  Due  de  Guise,  "  your  Hig 
ness  has  perhaps  heard  a  little  too  soon  the  sincere  expres 
sion  of  thought  of  the  association.  No,  this  is  no  longe 
a  league  against  the  Bearnese,  a  scarecrow  for  fools 
this  is  no  league  to  sustain  the  church,  which  is  quit 
capable  of  sustaining  itself  alone.  The  object,  gentlemen 
is  to  draw  the  nobility  of  France  from  the  abject  positioi 
in  which  it  is  now  placed.  Too  long  have  we  beei 
restrained  by  respect  for  your  Highness.  The  well-knowi 
love  you  bear  to  your  family  has  forced  us  too  long  t 
dissimulation.  Now  that  all  has  been  revealed  to  yoti 
monseigneur,  your  Highness  will  witness  the  real  assembl; 
of  the  League,  of  which  this  was  only  the  prelude." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Monsieur  le  Due  ?  "  asked  th 
prince,  thrilled  with  emotion  and  ambition. 

"  Monseigneur,"  continued  the  Due  de  Guise,  "  w 
have  assembled,  as  M.  de  Monsoreau  has  just  judiciously 
observed,  not  to  discuss  worn  out  questions  of  theory,  bli 
to  act  with  vigor.  We  choose  to-day  a  chief  capable  o 
honoring  and  enriching  the  nobility  of  France  ;  and  as  I 
was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Franks  to  give  a  suitabi 
present  to  the  chief  they  had  chosen,  let  us  offer  one  t< 
the  chief  we  have  given  ourselves — " 

All  hearts  were  beating,  but  less  so,  however,  than  th 
Due  d'Anjou's.  Yet  he  remained  silent  and  motionless! 
and  his  palor  alone  betrayed  his  emotion. 
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"  Gentlemen,"  continued  the  duke,  taking  from  the  stall 
behind  him  a  rather  heavy  object,  which  he  raised  in  his 
lands, — "  gentlemen,  here  is  the  present  which,  in  the 
'.ame  of  the  whole  assembly,  I  lay  at  the  prince's  feet." 

"  A  crown  !  "  cried  the  duke,  scarcely  able  to  stand. 
A  crown  to  me,  gentlemen  ! 

"  Long  live  Francois  III.,"  unanimously  cried  the 
ompact  group  of  gentlemen,  who  had  drawn  their 
Words. 

I  I — I  !  "  murmured  the  duke,  trembling  at  once  with 
?y  and  terror  ;  "  I  !  It  is  impossible  !  My  brother  is 
;£ll  living  ;  my  brother  is  the  anointed  of  God." 

"  We  depose  him,"  said  the  duke,  "  while  waiting  for 
Lod  to  sanction,  by  his  death,  the  election  we  have  just 
iade  ;  or  rather,  while  waiting  until  one  of  his  subjects, 
Varied  of  this  inglorious  reign,  should  anticipate  this 
istice  by  poison  or  a  dagger." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  duke  more  feebly, — "  gentle- 
men !  " 

"  Monseigneur,"  now  said  the  cardinal,  "  here  is  our 
iswer  to  the  scruple  your  Highness  has  but  now  so  nobly 
Icpressed  :  Henri  III.  was  the  anointed  of  God,  but  we 
we  deposed  him  ;  he  is  no  longer  the  elected  one  of  God 
5  you  will  be,  monseigneur.  Here  is  a  temple  as  vene- 
ible  as  that  of  Rheims,  for  here  have  lain  the  relics  of 
lint  Genevieve,  patron  saint  of  Paris  ;  here  was  buried 
ie  body  of  Clovis,  the  first  Christian  king.  Well,  mon- 
tigneur,  in  this  holy  temple,  before  the  statue  of  the  true 
sunder  of  the  French  monarchy,  I,  one  of  the  princes  of 
ie  Church,  who  hope  with  just  ambition  to  become  some 
ly  its  head,  I  tell  you  this,  monseigneur  :  Here  is  some 
)\y  oil  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  to  replace  the  chrism, 
ppoint  your  future  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  appoint  your 
mstable,  and  in  one  instant  you  will  be  the  consecrated 
ing,  and  your  brother  Henri  will  be  the  usurper,  if  he 
oes  not  surrender  the  throne  to  you.  Child,  light  the 
ipers  on  the  altar." 

At  the  same  moment  the  altar-boy,  who  was  evidently 

cpecting  this  order,  came  out  of  the  vestry-room  with  a 
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lighter  m  nis  hand,  and  within  one  instant  fifty  torch* 

were  blazing  in  the  chancel. 

Then  were  seen  on  the  altar  a  mitre  glittering  wit 
precious  stones  and  a  large  sword  with  fleur-de-lis. 
was  the  archbishop's  mitre  and  the  sword  of  the  constabl 

At  the  same  moment  there  came  from  the  darknes 
which  had  not  been  entirely  dispelled  by  the  lighting  < 
the  torches,  the  sound  of  the  organ,  and  the  Veni  Creak 
pealed  forth. 

This  little  incident,  prepared  by  the  three  Lorrair 
princes,  and  which  the  Due  d'Anjou  himself  did  n< 
expect,  produced  a  deep  impression  on  those  presen 
The  courageous  felt  their  hearts  swell  within  their  breast 
and  even  the  weak  felt  strong. 

The  Due  d'Anjou  raised  his  head  and  with  a  firmi 
hand  and  step  than  might  have  been  expected,  he  walkt 
straight  to  the  altar,  took  the  sword  in  his  right,  tl 
mitre  in  his  left  hand,  and  walking  to  the  duke  and  tl 
cardinal,  who  expected  this  double  honor,  he  placed  tl 
mitre  on  the  head  of  the  former,  and  girt  the  sword  <: 
the  latter.  Unanimous  applause  greeted  this  decisis 
action,  all  the  more  unexpected  as  the  prince's  irresolu 
character  was  well  known. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  duke  to  those  present,  "  gv 
your  names  to  M.  de  Mayenne,  grand  master  of  Franc 
On  the  day  when  I  shall  be  king,  you  will  all  be  knigh 
of  the  order." 

The  applause  increased,  and  the  spectators  came  one  I 
one  to  give  their  names  to  M.  de  Mayenne. 

"  Mordieu  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  what  a  good  opportunil 
to  get  the  blue  ribbon,  and  to  think  that  I  deprive  mysc 
of  it !  " 

"  Now  to  the  altar,  sire,"  said  the  Cardinal  c 
Guise. 

"  M.  de  Monsoreau,  my  captain-colonel,  MM.  c 
Ribeirac  and  d'Entragues  my  captains,  M.  de  Livarot  ir 
lieutenant  of  the  guards,  take  in  the  chancel  the  plao 
to  which  you  are  entitled  by  your  rank." 

Each  one  of  those  who  had  just  been  appointed  took  tli 
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.lace  that  would  have  been  assigned  to  him  in  the  real 
eremony  of  a  coronation. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  duke,  addressing  the  rest  of  the 
iblv,  "  you  may  all  ask  me  a  boon,  and  I  shall  try  to 
atisfy  all." 

During  that  time  the  cardinal  had  passed  behind  the 
abernacle  and  donned  the  pontifical  ornaments.  He 
ioon  reappeared  with  the  holy  oil,  which  he  placed  on  the 
ltar.  He  then  made  a  sign  to  the  choir-boy,  to  bring  the 
Look  of  the  Gospels  and  the  cross.  The  cardinal  took 
hem  both,  laid  the  cross  on  the  book  of  the  Gospels  and 
[xtended  them  to  the  Due  d'Anjou,  who  laid  his  hand 
jpon  them. 

►  "  In  the  presence  of  God,"  said  the  duke,  ■'  I  promise 
hy  people  to  maintain  and  honor  our  holy  religion,  as 
lefits  the  very  Christian  king  and  eldest  son  of  the  Church, 
ilay  God  and  his  holy  Gospels  stand  me  in  aid  !  " 

"  Amen  !  "  replied  all  the  spectators. 
,  "  Amen  !  "  repeated  a  kind  of  echo,  which  seemed  to 
bme  from  the  depths  of  the  church. 
I  The  Due  de  Guise,  who  was  performing,  as  we  have 
Lid,  the  functions  of  constable,  went  up  to  the  altar, 
[epositing  his  sword  before  the  tabernacle,  where  it  was 
Jlessed  by  the  cardinal.  The  latter  then  drew  it  from 
le  scabbard,  and  taking  it  by  the  blade  presented  it  to 
ie  king,  who  took  it  by  the  hilt. 

Sire,"  said  he,  "  take  this  sword,  which  is  given  to  you 
ith  the  blessing  of  God  ;  and  may  you,  with  its  help  and 
le  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  resist  all  your  enemies 
nd  protect  and  defend  the  holy  Church  and  the  kingdom 
hich  is  confided  to  you.  Take  this  sword,  by  the  aid  of 
;hich  you  may  exercise  justice,  protect  the  widows  and 
j-phans,  repress  all  disorders,  and,  covered  with  glory  and 
irtues,  may  you  deserve  to  reign  with  Him  whose  image 
pu  are  on  earth,  and  who  reigns  with  the  Father  and  the 
Joly  Ghost  in  all  eternity  to  come." 
The  duke  lowered  the  sword  so  that  the  point  touched 
ground,  and  after  having  offered  it  to  God,  he  returned 
:o  the  Due  de  Guise.     The  choir-boy  then  brought  a 
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cushion,  which  he  placed  before  the  Due  d'Anjou,  wb 
knelt  upon  it. 

The  cardinal  then  opened  the  little  silver-gilt  box,  am 
with  the  point  of  a  gold  needle  he  drew  from  it  a  particl 
of  the  holy  oil,  which  he  put  on  the  paten  ;  then  holdin; 
the  paten  in  his  left  hand,  he  said  two  prayers  over  th 
duke.  After  which,  taking  the  chrism  on  his  thumbs,  h 
drew  a  cross  on  the  top  of  the  duke's  head,  saying  : — 

"  Ungo  te  in  regem  de  oleo  sanctificato,  in  nomine  Patri 
et  Filii  et  Spiritus  sancti." 

The  choir-boy  then  wiped  it  off  almost  immediatel; 
with  a  gold-embroidered  handkerchief. 

At  this  moment  the  cardinal  took  the  crown  in  bot 
hands  and  held  it  above  without  placing  it  on  the  prince' 
head.  The  Due  de  Guise  and  the  Due  de  Mayenne  imme 
diately  approached  and  supported  the  crown,  one  0; 
either  side.  Finally,  the  cardinal,  holding  it  only  wit 
his  left  hand,  blessed  the  prince  with  his  right  hand.,  am 
said, — 

"  God  crowns  thee  with  the  crown  of  glory  and  justice. 

Then  placing  it  on  the  prince's  head  : — 

"  Receive  this  crown,"  he  said,  "  in  the  name  of  th 
Father,  of  the  Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  Due  d'Anjou,  pale  and  trembling,  felt  the  crow 
rest  on  his  head,  and  instinctively  raised  his  hand  to  il 
The  choir-boy  touched  the  bell,  and  all  those  presen 
bowed  their  heads,  but  they  immediately  raised  then 
and  brandishing  their  swords,  cried,  "  Long  live  Kin 
Francois  III.  !  " 

"  Sire,"  said  the  cardinal  to  the  Due  d'Anjou,  "  froit 
this  day  you  reign  over  France,  crowned  by  Pope  Gregor 
XIII.  himself,  whose  representative  I  am." 

"  Ventre  de  biche !  "  said  Chicot,  "  what  a  pity  I  hav 
not  the  king's  evil." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou,  rising,  proud  an, 
majestic,  "  I  shall  never  forget  the  names  of  the  thirt 
gentlemen  who  first  thought  me  worthy  of  reigning  ove 
them  ;  and  now  farewell,  gentlemen.  May  God  watc 
over  and  protect  you  !  " 
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The  cardinal  bowed,  as  did  the  Due  de  Guise  ;  but 
"hicot,  who  could  see  them  sideways,  saw  the  two 
^orraine  princes  exchange  a  mocking  smile,  while  the 
Due  de  Mayenne  escorted  the  new  king. 

"  Ouais  !  "  said  the  Gascon,  "what  is  the  meaning 
!>f  this,  and  of  what  use  is  the  game  where  every  one 
Cheats  ?  " 

During  that  time  the  Due  d'Anjou  had  reached  the 
Lairs  leading  to  the  crypt,  and  he  soon  disappeared  in 
he  gloom  of  the  subterranean  church,  followed  by  all  the 
.ctors  in  this  scene  save  the  three  brothers,  who  entered 
he  vestry-room  while  the  brother  doorkeeper  extin- 
guished the  tapers  on  the  altar. 

•  The  choir-boy  closed  the  crypt  behind  them,  and  the 
hurch  remained  lighted  only  by  that  one  lamp,  which 
eemed  a  symbol  unknown  to  the  masses,  and  understood 
[nly  by  the  select  few  of  some  mysterious  initiation. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

iOW   CHICOT,    EXPECTING   TO   LEARN    HISTORY,    LEARNED 
GENEALOGY    INSTEAD. 

hicot  rose  from  his  confessional  to  stretch  his  stiffened 
mbs.  As  he  had  every  reason  to  think  that  this  scene 
ras  the  final  one,  and  as  it  was  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the 
lorning,  he  was  anxious  to  settle  his  plans  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night.  But  to  his  great  surprise,  after 
tiey  heard  the  key  turn  twice  in  the  door  leading 
j>  the  crypt,  the  three   Lorraine  princes   came   out   of 

e  vestry -room  ;  only  this  time  they  had  discarded 
heir  monastic  garb  and  resumed  their  usual  dress. 
k.s  he  saw  them  reappear,  the  boy  burst  into  such  a 
t>yous,  merry  peal  of  laughter  that  Chicot  caught  the 
iontagion    and    laughed    too,    without    knowing    why. 

"  e    Due   de  Mayenne    quickly  approached   the  stair- 
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"  Do  not  laugh  so  loud,  sister,"  said  he  ;  "  they  ha\ 
hardly  left,  and  they  might  hear  you." 

"  His   sister !  "   said  Chicot,   going  from  surprise  t 
surprise.        "  Does   this   little    monk   happen   to   be 
woman  ?  " 

In  fact,  the  novice  now  threw  back  his  hood  and  ur 
covered  the  wittiest  and  most  charming  woman's  fac 
that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  ever  traced  on  canvas,  an 
yet  he  painted  the  Mona  Lisa. 

There  were  black  eyes,  sparkling  with  mischief,  bi 
which,  when  their  pupils  were  dilated,  and  the  ebon 
circle  enlarged,  assumed  an  almost  terrible  expressio 
from  their  very  seriousness  ;  a  small  red  mouth,  a  lift 
straight  nose  of  the  most  regular  design,  and  finally 
rounded  chin  terminated  the  perfect  oval  of  a  rather  pa 
face,  further  accentuated  by  two  slender  arched  eyi 
brows. 

This  was  MM.  de  Guise's  sister,  Madame  de  Mon 
pensier, — a  dangerous  siren,  clever  in  dissimulatin 
beneath  the  thick  monk's  robe  the  greatly  reproache 
imperfection  of  one  shoulder  a  little  higher  than  the  othe 
and  the  inelegant  curve  of  her  right  leg,  which  made  h< 
slightly  lame.  Thanks  to  these  imperfections,  the  soi 
of  a  demon  inhabited  this  body  to  which  God  had  give 
the  head  of  an  angel. 

Chicot  recognized  her,  for  he  had  seen  her  twenty  tim< 
pay  her  court  to  Queen  Louise  de  Vaudemont,  her  cousin 
and  a  great  mystery  was  revealed  to  him  by  her  preseno 
and  that  of  her  three  brothers,  who  remained  after  all  til 
others  had  left. 

"  Ah,  my  brother  the  cardinal,"  said  the  duchess,  in1 
spasm  of  mirth,  "  what  a  holy  man  you  make,  and  hoi 
well  you  speak  of  God  !  I  was  frightened  for  one  momen, 
and  thought  you  were  taking  things  seriously  ;  and  he  1<! 
himself  be  greased  and  crowned.  Oh,  how  ugly  he  lookc, 
beneath  that  crown  !  " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  duke,  "  we  have  what  v 
wished,  and  Francois  can  no  longer  withdraw.  Th; 
Monsoreau,  who  no  doubt  concealed  some  dark  pla: 

M 
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irried  the  matter  so  far  that  we  are  now  sure  he  will 
ot  abandon  us  as  he  did  La  Mole  and  Coconnas,  half- 
lay  to  the  scaffold." 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  said  the  Due  de  Mayenne,  "  that  is  a  road 
lat  princes  of  our  race  do  not  easily  travel,  and  it  will 
Jways  be  shorter  to  go  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Abbey  of 
ainte-Genevieve  than  from  the  H6tel  de  Ville  to  the 
lace  de  Greve." 

Chicot  understood  that  the  Due  d'Anjou  had  been 

ted  at  ;   and  as  he  cordially  detested  that  prince,  he 

fould  willingly  have  thanked  the  Guises  for  this  mystifica- 

on  and  embraced  them,  with  the  exception  of  Mayenne, 

place  of  whom  he  would  give  double  share  to  Madame 
e  Montpensier. 

"  Let  us  return  to  business,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
ordinal.     "  Is  everything  well  closed  ?  " 

"  Oh,    I    can    answer    for   that,"    said    the   duchess ; 

besides,  I  can  go  and  see." 

*'  Not  at  all,"  said  the  duke  ;  "  you  must  be  tired,  my 
ear  little  choir-boy." 

"  Faith,  no  !     This  is  too  amusing." 

I  Mayenne,  you  say  he  is  here  ?  "  asked  the  duke. 

"  Yes." 

"  I  have  not  seen  him." 

"  I  should  think  not  ;   he  is  hidden." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  In  a  confessional." 

These  words  rang  in  Chicot's  ears  like  the  hundred 
pousand  trumpets  of  the  apocalypse. 

"  Who  can  be  hidden  in  a  confessional  ?  "  he  asked 
imself,  twisting  in  his  box.  "  Ventre  de  biche  !  I  see 
,nly  myself." 

[  "  Then  he  has  seen  and  heard  everything  ?  "  asked  the 
luke. 

"  No  matter.     Does  he  not  belong  to  us  ?  " 

"  Bring  him  to  me,  Mayenne,"  said  the  duke. 

Mayenne  went  down  the  steps  of  the  chancel,  looked 

round,  and  directed  his  footsteps  straight  to  the  con- 

•ssional  occupied  by  our  Gascon.     Chicot  was  brave, 

6  a 
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but  this  time  his  teeth  chattered,  and  a  cold  perspiratio 
gathered  on  his  brow. 

"  Ah,"  said  he  to  himself,  trying  to  extricate  his  swor 
from  the  folds  of  his  dress,  "  I  don't  wish  to  die  like 
rascal  in  this  box.  Let  us  go  to  meet  death,  ventre  c 
biche  !  And  since  I  have  an  opportunity,  I  shall  at  lea; 
kill  him  before  I  die." 

And  to  put  his  daring  plan  into  execution,  Chicot,  wh 
had  finally  found  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  had  already  place 
his  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door,  when  the  voice  of  tt 
duchess  was  heard. 

"  Not  in  that  one,  Mayenne,"  said  she,  "  not  in  that  one 
In  the  other  one,  way  back,  to  the  left." 

"  Ah,  very  well,"  said  the  duke  who  had  already  e? 
tended  his  hand  towards  Chicot's  confessional,  and  wh< 
following  his  sister's  indications,  made  at  once  for  t\ 
opposite  one. 

"  Ouf !  "  said  the  Gascon,  breathing  a  sigh  whic 
Gorenflot  might  have  envied  him,  "  it  was  time  ;  br 
who  the  devil  is  in  the  other  one  ?  " 

"  Come  out,  Maitre  Nicolas  David,"  said  Mayenne 
"  we  are  alone." 

"  Here  I  am,  monseigneur,"  said  a  man,  stepping  out  c 
the  confessional. 

"  Good  !  "  said  the  Gascon.  "  You  were  wanting  z 
the  fSte,  Maitre  Nicolas.  I  was  looking  everywhere  fc 
you  ;  and  now,  at  the  moment  when  I  had  given  you  uj 
I  find  you." 

"  You  saw  and  heard  everything,  did  you  not  ?  "  sai 
the  Due  de  Guise. 

"  I  did  not  lose  a  word  of  what  has  taken  place  ;  and  t 
assured  that  I  shall  not  forget  one  detail,  monseigneur.' 

"  You  can  therefore  report  everything  to  the  envoy  c 
his  Holiness,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  ?  "  asked  Le  Balafre.' 

"  Everything,  without  any  omissions." 

"  Now,  my  brother  Mayenne  tells  me  that  you  have  don 
wonders  for  us.     Let  us  hear." 

The  duchess  and  cardinal  drew  nearer  from  curiosity 
The  three  Lorraine  princes  and  their  sister  now  formed 
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ngle  group.  Nicolas  David  stood  three  paces  further, 
1  the  full  light  of  the  lamp. 

"  I  have  done  as  I  promised,  monseigneur,"  said  Nicolas 

avid.  "  I  have  found  the  means  of  placing  you,  without 
pposition,  on  the  throne  of  France." 

"  They  too  !  ,"  cried  Chicot.  "  Ah,  so  every  one  covets 
lie  throne  of  France.     Good  luck  to  the  last." 

We  see  that  our  good  Chicot's  spirits  had  risen  again. 
his  mirth  was  due  to  three  causes.  First,  he  had 
biexpectedly  escaped  a  great  danger ;  then  he  had 
liscovered  a  good  conspiracy ;  finally,  in  this  good 
bnspiracy  he  found  the  means  of  ruining  his  two 
reatest  enemies, —  the  Due  de  Mayenne  and  Nicolas 
•avid. 

"  Dear  Gorenflot,"  he  murmured,  when  all  these  ideas 
'•ere  finally  arranged  in  his  head,  "  what  a  supper  I  shall 
ay  you  to-morrow  for  the  loan  of  your  gown  !  " 

"  And  if  the  usurpation  is  too  flagrant,  let  us  dispense 
Lith  this  means,"  said  Henri  de  Guise.  "  I  do  not  wish  to 
ave  against  me  all  the  kings  of  Christendom  who  are 
lere  by  divine  right." 

"  I  bethought  me  of  this  scruple  of  Monseigneur's," 
lid  the  lawyer,  bowing  to  the  duke,  and  looking  at  the 
iumvirate  with  a  calm  glance.  "  I  am  not  only  clever 
1  the  art  of  fencing,  monseigneur,  as  my  enemies  may 
ave  said,  to  deprive  me  of  your  confidence.  Having 
rudied  law  and  theology,  I  consulted,  as  every  good 
Lwyer  should  do,  the  annals  and  decrees  which  give 
•eight  to  my  assertion  in  our  habits  of  succession  to  the 
prone.  We  win  all  by  gaining  lawful  right ;  and  I  have 
[iscovered,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  the  legitimate  heirs, 
nd  that  the  Valois  are  only  a  parasitical  and  usurping 
.ranch." 

The  confidence  with  which  Nicolas  David  uttered  this 
pening  speech  gave  great  joy  to  Madame  de  Mont- 
•ensier,  greatly  excited  the  curiosity  of  M.  de  Mayenne 
[nd  of  the  cardinal,  and  almost  caused  the  Due  de  Guise's 
evere  brow  to  unbend. 

"  It  seemed  difficult,  however,"  said  the  latter,  "  that 
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the  house  of  Lorraine,  though  very  illustrious,  shoul 
claim  seniority  over  that  of  Valois." 

"  Yet  it  is  proved,  monseigneur,"  said  Maitre  Nicola 
raising  his  robe  to  draw  a  roll  of  parchment  from  his  wic 
hose,  and  displaying  at  the  same  time  the  hilt  of  a  lor 
sword.  The  duke  took  the  parchment  from  Nicol; 
David's  hands. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  genealogical  tree  of  the  house  of  Lorraine." 

"  Whose  stem  is — " 

"  Charlemagne,  monseigneur." 

"  Charlemagne  !  "  cried  the  three  brothers  in  a  tone  < 
incredulity,  which  was  not,  however,  exempt  from 
certain  satisfaction.  "  It  is  impossible.  The  first  dul 
of  Lorraine  was  a  contemporary  of  Charlemagne's,  bi 
he  was  named  Ranier,  and  was  in  no  way  related  to  tl 
great  emperor." 

"  Wait,  monseigneur,"  said  Nicolas.  "  You  uncle 
stand  that  I  have  not  chosen  one  of  those  questions  whi< 
are  settled  by  a  first  denial.  What  you  need  is  a  goc 
lawsuit,  which  will  last  a  long  time,  occupy  the  parliamei 
and  the  people,  during  which  you  can  seduce,  not  tl 
people  who  are  already  yours,  but  the  parliament.  S<: 
monseigneur,  here  it  is  :  Ranier,  first  duke  of  Lorrain 
contemporary  of  Charlemagne.  Guilbert,  his  son,  co 
temporary  of  Louis  the  Pious.  Henri,  son  of  Guilbei 
contemporary  of  Charles  the  Bald." 

"  But, — "  said  the  Due  de  Guise. 
•    "A  little  patience,  monseigneur  ;  here  we  are.     List* 
well.     Bonne — " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  duke,  "  daughter  of  Ricin,  second  s( 
of  Ranier." 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  lawyer,  "  married  to  whom  ?  ", 

"  Bonne  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  To  Charles  of  Lorraine,  son  of  Louis  IV.,  king  ■ 
France." 

"  To  Charles  of  Lorraine,  son  of  Louis  IV.,  kii 
of  France,"  repeated  David.     "  Now  add  :    brother  \ 
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othaire,  despoiled  of  the  crown  of  France  by  the  usurper 

ugues  Capet  over  Louis  V." 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  exclaimed  the  Due  de  Mayenne  and  the 
irdinal  together. 

, "  Continue,"  said  Le  Balafre  ;   "  there  is  a  glimmer  in 
lat." 

"  Now,  Charles  of  Lorraine  inherited  from  his  brother 
athaire  after  the  extinction  of  the  latter's  race.  Now, 
athaire's  race  is  all  extinct  3    therefore,  gentlemen,  you 

e  the  true  and  only  heirs  to  the  crown  of  France." 

"  Mordieu  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  the  animal  is  even  more 
3nomous  than  I  thought." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  brother  ?  "  inquired  the  Due 

Mayenne  and  the  cardinal. 

"  I  say,"  replied  Le  Balafre,  "  that  there  unfortunately 
:ists  in  France  a  law,  called  the  Salic  law,  which  destroys 
1  our  claims." 

This  is  where  I  expected  you,  monseigneur,"  cried 
avid,  with  a  feeling  of  gratified  pride.  "  What  is  the 
•st  example  of  the  Salic  law  ? 

"  The  accession  of  Philip  of  Valois  to  the  exclusion  of 
dward  of  England." 

"  What  is  the  date  of  this  accession  ?  " 

Le  Balafre  searched  his  memory. 

"  1328,"  replied  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  without 
jsitation. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-one  years  after  Hugues 
apet's  usurpation  ;  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after 
jie  extinction  of  Lothaire's  race.  Therefore,  your 
ticestors  had  had  a  right  to  the  throne  for  two  hundred 
fid  forty  years  when  the  Salic  law  was  invented.  Now, 
fery   one   knows  that  the    law    has   no   retrospective 

;tion." 

"  You  are  a  clever  man,  Maitre  Nicolas  David  "  said  Le 

alafre,  looking  at  the  lawyer  with  an  admiration  which 
iras  not  without  a  slight  mixture  of  contempt. 
'  That  is  very  ingenious,"  said  the  cardinal. 
:'  That  is  very  fine,"  said  Mayenne. 
"  It  is  admirable,"  said  the  duchess.     "  I  am  now  a 
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royal  princess.     I  shall  take  no  one  but  an  emperor  c 

Germany  as  a  husband." 

"  My  Lord  God,"  said  Chicot,  "  you  know  that  I  hav 
never  made  but  one  prayer  :  Ne  nos  inducas  in  tenta 
tionem,  et  libera  nos  ab  avocatis." 

The  Due  de  Guise  had  alone  remained  silent  in  th 
midst  of  the  general  enthusiasm. 

"  And  to  think  that  such  subterfuges  are  necessary  to 
man  like  me  !  "  he  murmured.  "  To  think  that  befor 
they  obey,  people  will  look  at  parchments  like  this  on 
instead  of  reading  the  man's  nobility  in  the  glitter  of  hi 
eye  or  of  his  sword." 

"  You  are  right,  Henri, — ten  times  right ;  and  if  the 
only  looked  at  the  face,  you  would  be  king  among  king! 
since  the  other  princes,  they  say,  look  like  clowns  besid 
you.  But  the  essential  to  mount  the  throne  is,  as  Maiti 
Nicolas  David  just  said,  a  good  lawsuit ;  and  when  w 
have  reached  there,  as  you  said  yourself,  our  escutcheo 
must  bear  comparison  with  those  suspended  above  tli 
other  thrones  of  Europe." 

"  Then  this  genealogy  is  good,"  continued  Henri  I 
Guise,  with  a  sigh,  "  and  here  are  the  two  hundred  go! 
crowns  which  my  brother  Mayenne  asked  for  you,  Maiti 
Nicolas  David." 

"  And  here  are  two  hundred  more,"  said  the  cardinal  t 
the  lawyer,  who  smiled  with  pleasure  as  he  dropped  t\ 
gold  into  his  large  pockets,  "  for  the  new  mission  we  ai 
about  to  confide  to  you." 

"  Speak,  monseigneur ;  I  am  entirely  at  yoi 
Eminence's  orders." 

"  We  cannot  commission  you  to  carry  to  Rome,  to  ot 
holy  father  Gregory  XIII.,  this  genealogy  to  which  t 
must  give  his  approbation.  Your  rank  is  too  humble  fc 
the  doors  of  the  Vatican  to  open  before  you." 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Nicolas  David  ;  "I  have  a  great  hear 
it  is  true,  but  I  am  of  lowly  birth.  Ah,  if  I  had  only  bee 
a  simple  gentleman  !  " 

"  Will  you  hush,  vagabond  ?  "  said  Chicot. 

"  But  you  are  not,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  and  it  is 
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tisfortune.     We   are   therefore   obliged   to   intrust    this 
lission  to  Pierre  de  Gondy." 

I  "  Stop,  brother,"  said  the  duchess,  who  had  resumed 

fer  gravity  ;    "  the  Gondys  are  no  doubt  men  of  talent, 

it  we  have  no  hold  on  them.     Their  ambition  alone 

fcnds  them  to  us,  and  that  they  can  satisfy  with  King 

enri  as  well  as  with  the  house  of  Guise." 

"  My  sister  is  right,  Louis,"  said  the  Due  de  Mayenne, 
ith  his  usual  brutality,  "  and  we  cannot  trust  in  Pierre 
e  Gondy  as  we  can  trust  in  Nicolas  David,  who  is  our 
an,  and  whom  we  can  have  hung  when  we  please." 
This  sally  of  the  duke,  thrust  into  the  poor  lawyer's  face, 
roduced  the  strangest  effect  on  that  wretched  man  ;  he 
irst  into  a  convulsive  fit  of  laughter,  which  denoted  the 
reatest  fear. 

i "  My  brother  Charles  is  jesting,"  said  Henri  de  Guise  to 
ie  trembling  lawyer,  "  and  we  know  that  you  are  our 
ithful  man  ;  you  have  proved  it  in  many  affairs." 
"  And  notably  in  mine,"  thought  Chicot,  shaking  his 
;t  at  his  enemy, — or  rather,  his  two  enemies. 
I  Calm  your  fears,  Charles  ;  calm  your  fears,  Catherine  ; 
1  my  measures  are  taken  in  advance.  Pierre  de  Gondy 
jill  carry  this  genealogy  to  Rome,  but  mixed  up  with 
her  papers,  and  without  knowing  what  he  is  carrying, 
he  Pope  will  approve  or  disapprove,  without  Gondy' s 
lowing  this  approbation  or  disapprobation.  Finally 
ondy,  still  ignorant  of  what  he  carries,  will  return  to 
ranee  with  this  genealogy  approved  or  disapproved. 
ou,  Nicolas  David,  will  depart  almost  at  the  same  time 
\  he,  and  will  await  him  at  Chalons,  Lyons,  or  Avignon, 
tcording  to  the  advice  you  may  receive  from  us  to  stop 
\  one  or  the  other  of  these  three  cities.  Therefore,  you 
^ill  hold  the  true  secret  of  the  enterprise.  You  see  that 
au  will  still  be  our  only  trusted  man." 
!  David  bowed. 

"  You  know  on  what  condition,  dear  friend,"  murmured 
;hicot, — "  on  condition  of  being  hung  if  you  go  astray, 
iiut  don't  be  uneasy.  I  swear  by  Saint  Genevieve,  here 
resent  in  plaster,  marble,  or  wood,  perhaps  even  in  bone, 
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that  you  are  placed  at  this  moment  between  two  gibets 
but  the  one  nearest  to  you,  dear  friend,  is  the  one  I  ai 
preparing." 

The  three  brothers  pressed  each  other's  hands  and  en 
braced  their  sister  the  duchess,  who  had  just  brought  thei 
their  three  monks'  robes,  left  in  the  vestry-room  ;  thei 
having  aided  them  in  putting  on  these  protecting  gai 
ments,  she  pulled  her  hood  over  her  face  and  led  the  wa 
to  the  door,  which  was  opened  by  the  brother  doorkeepei 
They  disappeared,  followed  by  Nicolas  David,  whose  gol 
crowns  jingled  at  every  step. 

The  doorkeeper  drew  the  bolts  behind  them,  and  returr 
ing  into  the  church,  extinguished  the  lamp  in  the  chance 
A  compact  darkness  immediately  invaded  the  chape 
and  renewed  that  mysterious  horror  which  more  tha 
once  had  made  Chicot's  hair  bristle.  Then  the  sound  c 
the  monk's  sandals  on  the  stone  floor  gradually  gre1 
fainter,  and  finally  died  away  altogether. 

Five  minutes,  which  seemed  very  long  to  our  Gascoi 
now  elapsed,  during  which  nothing  broke  the  silence  an 
obscurity. 

"  Good  !  "  said  Chicot ;   "it  seems  as  if  all  were  reall 
finished  this  time.     The  three  acts  have  been  played,  an 
all  the  actors  are  gone.     Let  us  try  to  follow  them  ; 
have  had  enough  comedy  for  one  night." 

And  Chicot,  who  had  given  up  his  idea  of  waiting  ft 
daylight  in  the  church,  after  having  seen  movable  torn! 
stones  and  inhabited  confessionals,  gently  raised  the  latcl 
opened  the  door  carefully,  and  stepped  out  of  his  bo: 
During  the  choir-boy's  inspection  tour,  Chicot  had  spie 
in  one  corner  a  ladder  destined  to  be  used  when  cleanin 
the  stained  glass  windows.  He  lost  no  time.  Wit 
hands  extended  and  careful  movements  he  reached  M 
corner  without  making  any  noise,  put  his  hand  on  tr 
ladder,  and  guiding  himself  as  best  he  could,  placed  tr. 
ladder  against  a  window.  By  the  light  of  the  moo 
Chicot  saw  that  he  had  made  no  mistake  in  his  calcuk 
tions  ;  the  window  looked  out  on  the  convent  cemeten 
which  was  itself  bounded   by  the   Rue  Bordelle.     H 
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opened  the  window,  straddled  it,  and  drawing  up  the 
adder  with  that  strength  and  skill  which  are  always  the 
result  of  fear  or  joy,  he  succeeded  in  passing  it  from  the 
,nside  to  the  outside. 

-  Once  on  the  ground,  he  hid  the  ladder  behind  a  yew 
ledge,  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  glided  from  grave  to  grave, 
intil  he  reached  the  last  barrier  which  separated  him  from 
;he  street,  and  scaled  it,  not  without  dislodging  a  few 
^.tones,  which  descended  with  him  into  the  street. 
)  Chicot  now  took  a  deep  breath.  He  had  come  out  with 
>nly  a  few  scratches  from  a  scrape  in  which  he  had  felt 
nore  than  once  that  his  life  might  be  the  forfeit.  Then 
jvhen  he  had  felt  the  fresh  air  fill  his  lungs,  he  started  on 
i  run  in  the  direction  of  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques  and  only 
^topped  at  the  door  of  the  Come  d'Abondance,  where  he 
mocked  without  hesitation  or  delay. 
1  Maitre  Claude  Bonhomet  came  to  the  door  in  person, 
ie  was  a  man  who  knew  that  all  disturbances  are  paid  for, 
.nd  he  counted  on  extras  more  than  on  ordinary  things  to 
nake  his  fortune.  He  recognized  Chicot  at  the  first 
;lance,  although  Chicot  had  gone  out  as  a  cavalier  and 
feturned  as  a  monk. 

:  Ah,  is  it  you,  monsieur,"  said  he.  "  You  are 
velcome." 

Chicot  gave  him  a  crown. 

"  And  Brother  Gorenflot  ?  "  he  asked. 

A  broad  smile  illumined  the  innkeeper's  countenance, 
ie  went  to  the  little  room  and  pushed  open  the  door. 

''  Look,'"  said  he. 
i  Brother  Gorenflot  was  snoring  in  the  same  place  where 
Phicot  had  left  him. 

'  Ventre  de  biche  !  my  worthy  friend,"  said  the  Gascon, 
I  you  have  just  had  a  good  nightmare  without  knowing 
t." 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

HOW  MONSIEUR  AND  MADAME  DE  SAINT-LUC  WERE 
TRAVELLING  SIDE  BY  SIDE,  AND  WERE  JOINED  BY 
ANOTHER   TRAVELLING   COMPANION. 

The  next  morning  at  about  the  hour  when  Brother  Goren- 
flot,  warmly  tucked  in  his  robe,  opened  his  eyes,  om 
reader,  had  he  been  travelling  on  the  road  from  Paris  tc 
Angers,  might  have  seen,  between  Chartres  and  Xogent, 
a  gentleman  and  his  page  whose  gentle  horses,  ambling 
side  by  side,  spoke  to  each  other  with  neighs  and  snorts 
like  honest  animals,  who,  though  deprived  of  the  power  oJ 
speech,  have  none  the  less  found  a  means  to  exchange 
their  thoughts. 

The  cavaliers  had  reached  Chartres  the  day  before,  at 
about  this  same  hour,  with  their  horses  covered  with  foam, 
One  of  the  two  horses  had  even  fallen  on  the  cathedral 
place  ;  and  as  Mass  had  just  finished,  the  sight  of  the 
beautiful  horse  expiring  there,  while  its  owner  seemed  H 
no  way  concerned,  had  not  been  an  uninteresting  spectacle 
for  the  worthy  bourgeois  of  Chartres. 

Some  had  observed, — the  bourgeois  of  Chartres  have 
always  been  great  observers, — some  had  even  observec 
that  the  taller  of  the  two  had  slipped  a  crown  into  the 
hand  of  an  honest  fellow  who  had  conducted  him  and  hit 
companion  to  a  neighbouring  inn.  Half  an  hour  later 
through  the  back  door  of  the  inn,  which  opened  on  the 
plain,  the  two  travellers  had  come  out,  mounted  on  fresh 
horses  ;  and  their  cheeks  were  flushed  in  a  way  that  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  warm  wine  that  had  just  been  served  tcj 
them. 

Once  they  were  far  out  in  the  cold,  bare  country,  already 
showing  here  and  there  the  blue  mists,  heralds  of  coming 
spring,  the  taller  of  the  two  cavaliers  approached  thq 
smaller  one,  and  opening  his  arms,  said, — 

"  Dear  little  wife,  give  me  a  quiet  kiss ;  we  have  now 
no  more  cause  to  fear." 
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Then  Madame  de  Saint-Luc,   for  it  was  she,  leaned 

gracefully   over,    opening    the    heavy    cloak    in    which 

be  was  "wrapped,  and  putting  her  two  hands   on  the 

/oung  man's  shoulders,  gave  him  the  long,  tender  kiss 

fie  was  asking  while  her  eyes  never  left  his  glance. 

The  result  of  the  assurance  which  Saint-Luc  had  given 
lis  wife,  and  perhaps  too  of  the  kiss  given  by  Madame  de 
Baint-Luc  to  her  husband,  was  that  they  stopped  that  day 
■n  a  little  hostelry  of  the  village  of  Courville,  only  four 
ies  beyond  Chartres,  and  which,  by  its  lonely  situa- 
tion, its  double  doors,  and  numerous  other  advantages, 
)ffered  the  lovers  every  guarantee  of  security. 

There  they  remained  all  day  and  all  night,  mysteriously 
iidden  in  their  little  room,  where,  after  having  breakfasted 
'hey  retired,  telling  their  host  that  considering  the  long 
ourney  they  had  taken,  and  the  fatigue  resulting  there- 
rom,  they  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  until  the  next 
norning  at  daybreak.  Their  orders  were  punctually 
obeyed. 

It  is,  therefore,  on  the  morning  of  this  second  day  that 
Ve  find  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  on  the  road 
ferom  Chartres  to  Nogent. 

Now,  this  day,  as  they  were  even  less  uneasy  than  the 
lav  before,  they  travelled  no  longer  as  fugitives,  nor  even 
vers,  but  as  school  children,  who  stop  at  every  turn  to 
tdmire  each  other,  perched  as  equestrian  statues  on  the 
vayside  hillocks,  breaking  the  first  buds,  seeking  the  first 
iiosses,  gathering  the  first  flowers,  those  sentinels  of  spring 
vhich  come  through  the  fast-disappearing  snow,  and  find- 
ing infinite  joy  in  the  reflection  of  a  sunbeam  on  the 
iridescent  plumage  of  a  duck  or  in  the  passage  of  a  hare 
Across  the  plain. 

"  Morbleu  !  "  suddenly  cried  Saint-Luc  ;  "  how  good 
•t  is  to  be  free.     Have  you  ever  been  free,  Jeanne  ? 

"  I  ?  "  replied  the  young  woman,  with  a  joyous  ring  in 
her  voice  ;  ' '  never.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  all  the 
stir  and  space  that  I  wish.  My  father  is  suspicious,  my 
mother  likes  to  remain  at  home.  I  never  went  out  with- 
out a  governess,  two  maids,  and  a  footman.     I  don't 
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remember  having  run  on  a  lawn  since,  as  a  gay  and  laugh- 
ing child,  I  romped  in  the  woods  of  Meridor  with  my  deai 
Diane,  running  races  through  the  thickets,  running  unti. 
we  could  no  longer  find  each  other.  Then  we  would  stoj 
and  listen,  with  trembling  limbs,  to  the  flight  of  some  doe 
or  deer,  which,  frightened  by  us,  left  its  cover,  while  we 
questioned  each  other  in  the  silence  of  the  vast  forest 
But  you,  my  beloved  Saint-Luc,  you  at  least  were  free  ?  I 

"  I  free  ?  " 

"No  doubt,  a  man — " 

"  Ah,  yes  !  never.  Brought  up  near  the  Due  d'Anjou 
having  accompanied  him  to  Poland,  then  back  again  tc 
Paris,  condemned  by  that  perpetual  law  of  etiquette  nevei 
to  leave  him,  or,  so  soon  as  I  did  so,  pursued  by  thai 
lamentable  voice  which  cried  incessantly  : — 

Saint-Luc,  my  friend,  I  am  bored  ;  come  and  be 
bored  with  me.'  Free,  with  those  corsets  that  com- 
pressed my  stomach,  that  large  starched  ruff  thai 
scratched  my  neck,  that  hair  curled  with  gum  whicl: 
would  become  tangled  in  the  dampness  or  soiled  in  the 
dust  ;  and,  finally,  that  cap  nailed  to  my  head  with  pins 
Oh,  no,  no  !  my  good  Jeanne,  I  think  I  was  even  less  free 
than  you.  So  you  see  how  I  take  advantage  of  m\ 
freedom.  Heavens  !  how  good  it  is,  and  how  can  one  dc 
without  it  when  it  is  possible  to  do  otherwise." 

"  And  if  we  are  caught,  Saint-Luc  ?  "  said  the  youn^ 
woman,  casting  an  uneasy  glance  behind  her  ;  "  if  we  are 
put  into  the  Bastille  ?  " 

"  If  we  are  put  there  together,  my  little  Jeanne,  it  will 
only  be  half  bad.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  remained  lockeei 
up  all  day  yesterday,  neither  more  nor  less  than  if  we  hac! 
been  state  prisoners,  yet  time  passed  quickly  enough." 

"  Saint-Luc,  don't  count  on  that,"  said  Jeanne,  with  a 
merry  smile  ;  "  if  we  are  caught,  I  don't  think  we  shall  be 
locked  up  together."  And  the  charming  woman  blushed 
after  having  said  so  much  and  yet  so  little. 

"  Then  let  us  hide  well,"  said  Saint-Luc. 

"  Oh,  don't  worry  !  "  said  Jeanne.  "  In  that  respect 
we  shall  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  shall  be  well  concealed, 
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.  1  you  knew  Meridor,  and  the  great  oaks  which  look  like 

:he  pillars  of  some  temple  that  has  heaven  for  its  roof,  the 

indless  grooves,  and  lazy  streams  that  flow  in  summer 

ath  sombre  arches  of  verdure,  and  in  winter  beneath 

rs  of  dead  leaves  ;    then  the  large  ponds,  the  wheat- 

ields,  the  flower-beds,  the  endless  lawns,  and  the  little 

:urrets  whence  come  countless  flocks  of  pigeons,  turning 

md   buzzing  like  bees  around   a   hive,   and   then — and 

hen —     That  is  not  all,  Saint-Luc.     In  the  midst  of  this, 

he   queen  of   that   little  kingdom,  the  enchantress   of 

:hese  gardens  of   Armida,  the  good,  the  beautiful,  the 

ncomparable  Diane.      A  heart  of   diamond  beneath  a 

golden  covering.     You  will  love  her,  Saint-Luc" 

"  I  already  love  her  ;   she  has  loved  you." 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  sure  that  she  still  loves,  and  will  always 

ove  me.     Diane  is  not  fickle  in  her  friendships.     Think 

)f  the  happy  life  we  shall  lead  in  that  nest  of  flowers  and 

noss   which   will   grow   green  with   the   spring.     Diane 

manages  her  father's  household  ;    we  therefore  need  not 

jjvvorry  about  him.     He  is  a  warrior  of  the  time  of  Francis 

[.,  who  has  bcome  weak    and  inoffensive  for  the  very 

[reason  that  he  was  formerly  strong  and  brave.     He  has 

put  one  memory  in  the  past, — the  conqueror  of  Marignan. 

and  the  vanquished  hero  of  Pavia  ;    but  one  love  in  the 

[present,  and  one  hope  in  the  future, — his  beloved  Diane. 

We  shall  be  able  to  inhabit  Meridor  without  his  knowing 

or  ever  perceiving  it.     And  if  he  should  know  it  !     Well, 

we  shall  tell  him  that  Diane  is  the  most  beautiful  woman 

in  the  world,  and  that  King  Francis  I.  was  the  greatest 

general  of  all  the  ages." 

"  That  will  be  charming,"  said  Saint-Luc  ;    "  but  I 
foresee  great  quarrels." 
"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Between  the  baron  and  me." 
"  About  what  ?     About  King  Francis  I.  ?  " 
"  No.     I  shall  let  him  have  his  greatest  captain,  but 
about  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world — " 
"  I  no  longer  count  ;   I  am  your  wife." 
"  Ah,  very  true  !  "  said  Saint-Luc. 
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"  Do  you  picture  to  yourself  that  existence,  beloved  ?  " 
continued  Jeanne.  "  In  the  morning  we  shall  go  into  the 
woods  through  the  little  door  of  the  pavilion  she  will 
give  us  as  a  lodging.  I  know  that  pavilion  ;  two  turrets 
united  to  each  other  by  a  main  building,  erected  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XII.  A  splendid  architecture  which  you 
will  adore,  you  who  love  flowers  and  lace.  And  from  the 
windows, — ah,  the  windows  ! — a  calm  and  quiet  view  of 
the  great  woods  which  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
while  away  down  the  avenues  we  can  see  the  deer  and  does 
browsing  in  the  distance,  and  raising  their  heads  at  the 
slightest  noise.  Then,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  per- 
spective opens  on  golden  plains,  on  villages  with  white 
walls  and  red  roofs,  on  the  Loire,  glittering  in  the  sun, 
and  covered  with  little  boats.  Then,  three  leagues  away, 
we  shall  have  a  lake  with  a  bark  among  the  reeds,  our 
horses,  our  dogs,  with  which  we  shall  ride  through  the 
great  woods,  while  the  old  baron,  ignorant  of  his  guests, 
will  hearken  to  the  distant  noises,  and  say  to  his  daughter : 
'  Listen,  Diane ;  one  would  think  that  Astrea  anil 
Phlegethon  were  hunting.'  '  And  if  they  be  hunting, 
let  them  hunt,'  Diane  will  answer." 

"  Let  us  hasten,  Jeanne,"  said  Saint-Luc.  "  I  wish  we 
were  already  at  Meridor." 

Then  both  urged  their  horses  that  flew  along  the  roads 
for  the  distance  of  two  or  three  leagues,  after  which  they 
stopped  to  allow  their  masters  to  resume  an  interrupted 
conversation,  or  correct  a  kiss  which  was  not  as  it  should 
be. 

Thus  did  they  travel  from  Chartres  to  the  Mans,  where, 
being  more  reassured,  they  spent  one  day  ;  then  the  day 
following  that  day  which  was  such  a  happy  one,  on  the, 
happy  road  they  were  travelling,  they  set  out  through  the, 
sandy  forests,  which  at  that  time  extended  from  Guecelard 
to  Ecomoy,  with  the  firm  intention  of  reaching  Meridor 
that  evening. 

Having  once  reached  that  point,  Saint-Luc  considered 
himself  out  of  danger,  he  who  knew  the  alternately  lazy 
and  fiery  disposition  of  the  king.     According  to  the  state 
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)f  mind  in  which  the  latter  found  himself  at  the  moment 
of  Saint-Luc's  departure,  he  must  have  sent  twenty  Swiss 
pr  a  hundred  guards  after  them  with  orders  to  bring  them 
>ack  alive  or  dead,  or  he  merely  breathed  a  sigh,  stretched 
us  arms  out  of  bed  a  little  further  than  usual,  and 
nurmured  : 

,  "  Oh,  traitor  of  a  Saint-Luc  !  why  did  I  not  know  you 
«x>ner  ?  " 

[  Now,  as  the  fugitives  had  been  joined  by  no  courier, 
•lad  perceived  no  guards,  it  is  probable  that  instead  of 
>eing  in  his  fiery  humor,  King  Henri  III.  was  in  his  lazy 
nood.  This  is  at  least  what  Saint-Luc  said,  as  he  threw 
rom  time  to  time  a  glance  behind  him  down  that  solitary 
•oad  on  which  there  was  not  the  slightest  pursuer  to  be 
-,een. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  the  storm  will  have  fallen  on  poor 
hicot,  who,  jester  though  he  is,  or  perhaps  because  he  is 
1  jester,  gave  me  such  good  advice.      I  shall  get  off  with 
ome  more  or  less  witty  anagram."  ; 

And  Saint-Luc  remembered  a  terrible  anagram  made 
>n  him  by  Chicot,  while  he  was  in  favor. 

Suddenly  he  felt  his  wife's  hand  laid  upon  his  arm. 
Se  started.     It  was  not  a  caress. 

"  Look  !  "  said  Jeanne. 

Saint-Luc  turned  round,  and  against  the  horizon  he  saw 
1  horseman  who  followed  the  same  road  they  did,  and  who 
eemed  to  urge  his  horse  forward.  This  horseman  was 
on  the  summit  of  a  hillock,  strongly  outlined  against  the 
^ray  sky  ;  and  by  that  effect  of  perspective  which  our 
readers  may  sometimes  have  noticed,  he  seemed  in  that 
position  larger  than  life. 

This  fact  struck  Saint-Luc  as  an  evil  omen,  either 
[.because  of  his  frame  of  mind,  to  which  reality  had  just 
ibrought  such  a  direct  contradiction,  or  because,  in  spite 
tof  his  pretended  calm,  he  feared  some  capricious  return 
of  King  Henri  III. 

"  Yes,  in  fact,"  he  said,  turning  pale,  "  that  is  a  horse- 
man." 

"  Let  us  fly,"  said  Jeanne,  putting  spurs  to  her  horse. 
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"  Not  at  all,"  said  Saint-Luc,  who,  in  spite  of  his  fear 
did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind  ;  "  not  at  all.  So  far  as 
I  can  judge,  that  horseman  is  alone,  and  we  must  not  fly 
from  a  single  man.  Let  us  step  to  one  side,  and  let  hirr 
pass  ;  when  he  shall  have  gone  by,  we  can  continue  oui 
way." 

"  But  if  he  stop  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  he  stop,  we  shall  see  with  whom  we  have  tc 
deal,  and  shall  act  as  befits  circumstances." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Jeanne  ;  "  and  I  was  wrong  tc 
fear,  since  my  Saint-Luc  is  here  to  defend  me." 

"  Never  mind,  let  us  flee,"  said  Saint-Luc,  casting  a 
last  glance  on  the  unknown,  who,  when  he  perceived 
them,  had  started  his  horse  at  a  gallop  ;  "  there  is  a  plume 
on  that  hat,  and  under  that  hat  a  ruff,  which  give  me  some 
uneasiness." 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  how  can  a  feather  and  ruff  cause  yon 
uneasiness  ?  "  asked  Jeanne,  as  she  followed  her  husband, 
who  had  seized  her  horse  by  the  bridle  and  drew  it  towards 
the  wood. 

"  Because  the  feather  is  of  a  color  now  very  much  the 
fashion  at  court,  and  the  ruff  is  of  a  very  new  cut ;  now, 
it  is  one  of  those  feathers  which  would  cost  too  much  tc 
dye,  and  one  of  those  ruffs  which  give  too  much  trouble  tc 
starch,  for  either  to  belong  to  a  gentleman  from  Le  Mans, 
— some  countryman  of  those  capons  so  greatly  appreciated 
by  Chicot.  Onward,  onward,  Jeanne  !  That  horseman 
looks  to  me  like  an  ambassador  from  the  king,  my  august 
master." 

"  Onward  !  "  said  the  young  woman,  trembling  like  a 
leaf  at  the  thought  that  she  might  be  separated  from  her 
husband. 

But  this  was  more  easily  said  than  done.  The  pines,' 
were  very  thick,  and  formed  a  real  wall  of  branches.; 
Moreover,  the  horses  sank  up  to  their  breasts  in  the  sandyi 
soil.  During  that  time,  the  horseman  approached  like 
lightning,  and  the  gallop  of  his  horse  could  be  heard/ 
coming  down  the  slope  of  the  mountain. 

"  He  is  really  after  us  !   Lord  Jesus  !  "  cried  Jeanne. 
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"  Well,"  said  Saint-Luc  stopping.  "  if  he  is  after  us,  let 

iiiS  see  what  he  wants.     If  we  dismount,  he  will  join  us." 
"  He  stops,"  said  the  young  woman. 
"  He  is   even   dismounting,"   said    Saint-Luc ;     "  he 
inters  the  wood.     Upon  my  word,  should  it  be  the  devil 
|n  person,  I  shall  go  to  meet  him." 

"  Wait,"  said  Jeanne  holding  back  her  husband, 
'  wait  ;  he  is  calling,  I  think." 

In  fact,  the  unknown,  having  tied  his  horse  to  one  of 
he  pines  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  came  towards  them 
trying  out, — 

'  Eh,  monsieur,  monsieur  !     Do  not  run  away,  by  all 
the  devils  !     I  bring  something  that  you  have  lost." 
'  What  is  he  saying  ?  "  asked  the  countess. 
'  Why,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  he  says  we  have  lost  some- 
:hing." 

"  Eh,  monsieur  !  "  continued  the  unknown,  "  you  lost 
rour  bracelet  in   the  inn  of  Courville.     The  devil  !    a 
voman's  picture  cannot  be  lost  thus,  particularly  that 
espectable  Madame  de  Cosse's  portrait.     For  that  dear 
liamma's  sake,  don't  make  me  run  so  fast." 
But  I  know  that  voice  !  "  cried  Saint-Luc. 
And  he  speaks  of  my  mother." 
Have  you  lost  that  bracelet,  dearest  ?  " 
Oh,  mon  Dieu  !    yes.     I  only  noticed  the  loss  this 
riorning  ;   I  could  not  remember  where  I  had  left  it." 
"  But  it  is  Bussy,"  suddenly  cried  Saint-Luc. 

Le  Comte  de  Bussy,"  repeated  Jeanne,  with  emotion, 
our  friend." 

"  Why,  certainly,  our  friend,"  said  Saint-Luc,  running 
brward  to  meet  the  young  man  with  as  much  eagerness 
,s  he  had  first  displayed  to  avoid  him. 

"'  Saint-Luc !  I  was  not  mistaken,"  said  Bussy's 
Inging  voice,  and  in  a  single  bound  he  was  beside  his 
riends. 

"  How  are  you,  madame,"  he  continued  as  he  laughingly 
Offered  to  the  countess  the  portrait  which  she  had  really 
>rc(otten  in  the  inn  of  Courville,  where,  as  we  remember, 
he  travellers  had  spent  the  night. 
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"  Have  you  come  to  arrest  us  by  order  of  the  king 
Monsieur  de  Bussy  ?  "  asked  Jeanne,  with  a  smile. 

"  Xo,  indeed  ;  I  am  not  sufficiently  friendly  with  thi 
king  for  him  to  give  me  confidential  missions.  No,  I 
found  your  bracelet  at  Courville,  and  that  was  an  indica 
tion  that  we  were  following  the  same  road.  I  hastene< 
on,  perceived  you,  guessed  it  was  you,  and  began  a  pursui 
without  wishing  it.     Excuse  me." 

'*'  So,"  said  Saint-Luc,  with  a  lingering  suspicion,  "  i 
is  chance  alone  that  made  you  follow  the  same  roac 
as  we." 

"  Only  chance,"  replied  Bussy  ;  "  and  now  that  I  hav 
met  you,  I  shall  say  providence." 

Every  doubt  now  vanished  from  Saint-Luc's  mint 
before  the  handsome  young  man's  bright  eye  and  sincer 
smile. 

"  So  you  are  travelling  ?  "  said  Jeanne. 

"  I  am,"  replied  Bussy,  as  he  mounted  his  horse. 

"  But  not  like  us." 

"  No,  unfortunately." 
Not  on  account  of  being  in  disgrace,  I  mean." 

"  Faith  !   perhaps  a  little." 

"  And  you  are  going — " 

"  I  am  going  towards  Angers.     And  you  ?  " 

"  We  too." 

"  Yes,  I  understand.  Brissac  is  about  ten  leagues  fron 
here,  between  Angers  and  Saumur,  and  you  are  takin 
refuge  in  the  paternal  manor,  like  frightened  doves.  I 
is  charming,  and  I  would  envy  your  happiness  if  env; 
were  not  such  an  ugly  fault." 

"  Eh,  Monsieur  de  Bussy,"  said  Jeanne,  with  a  gratefr 
look,  "  get  married,  and  you  will  be  as  happy  as  we  art 
I  assure  you  that  happiness  is  an  easy  thing  when  w 
love." 

And  with  a  smile  she  turned  to  Saint-Luc,  as  though  sh 
appealed  to  him. 

"  Madame,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  tha 
kind  of  happiness.  Every  one  does  not  marry  like  yoi 
with  the  king's  permission." 
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"  Come,  come, — you,  the  universally  beloved  man  !  " 

"  When  one  is  universally  beloved,  madame,  it  is  just  as 

one  were  not  loved  at  all,"  said  Bussy,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Well,"  said  Jeanne,  giving  her  husband  a  knowing 
>ok,  "  let  me  marry  you  off.  To  begin  with,  your 
larriage  would  give  peace  to  a  good  many  jealous 
lusbands  that  I  know  ;  and  then  I  promise  to  give  you 
lat  happiness  the  existence  of  which  you  deny." 

"  I  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  happiness,  madame  ; 
only  deny  that  such  happiness  should  fall  to  my  lot." 

"  Will  you  let  me  marry  you  off  ?  "  repeated  Jeanne. 

"  If  you  many  me  according  to  your  taste,  no  ;  if  you 
larry  me  according  to  my  own,  yes." 

"  You  say  that  as  if  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to 
iemain  a  bachelor." 
Perhaps." 

But  are  you,  then,  in  love  with  some  woman  whom 
ou  cannot  marry  ?  " 

"  Count,"  said  Bussy,  "  in  the  name  of  pity,  beg 
fadame  de  Saint-Luc  not  to  bury  a  thousand  daggers  in 
ly  heart  !  " 

Now,  take  care,  Bussy,  or  you  will  make  me  believe 
lat  you  are  in  love  with  my  wife  !  " 

In  that  case  you  will  admit  that  I  am  a  lover  full  of 
elicacy,  and  that  husbands  would  be  very  wrong  to  be 
fcalous  of  me." 

"  Ah,  that  is  true,"  said  Saint-Luc,  remembering  that 

was  Bussy  who  had  brought  his  wife  to  the  Louvre. 

But  never  mind,  confess  that  your  heart  is  gone." 

"  I  confess  it,"  said  Bussy. 

'  Through  love,  or  a  mere  fancy  ?  "  asked  Jeanne. 

'  Through  passion,  madame." 

"  I  shall  cure  you." 

"  I  don't  think  so." 

"  I  shall  marry  you  off." 

"  I  doubt  it." 

"  I  shall  make  you  as  happy  as  you  deserve  to  be." 

"  Alas  !    madame,  my  only  happiness  now  consists  in 

;ing  unhappy." 
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"  I  am  very  obstinate,  and  I  warn  you,"  said  Jeanne. 

"  And  I,"  said  Bussy. 

"  Count,  you  will  yield." 

"  Come,  madame,"  said  the  young  man,  "  let  us  trave 
like  good  friends.  Let  us  first  leave  this  sandy  place,  i. 
you  please  ;  then  we  shall  reach  for  the  night  that  charm 
ing  little  village  that  reflects  the  sunshine." 

"  That  one  or  some  other." 

"  No  matter  ;   I  have  no  preference." 

"  Then  you  accompany  us  ?  " 

"  As  far  as  I  am  going,  unless  you  offer  some  objection.' 

"  On  the  contrary.     But,  better  still,  come  with  us." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  To  the  Chateau  de  Meridor." 

All  the  blood  rushed  first  to  Bussy's  head  and  then  tc 
his  heart.  He  even  turned  so  pale  that  his  secret  would 
have  been  discovered  had  not  Jeanne  looked  at  her 
husband  just  then.  Bussy  had  therefore  time  to  recover, 
while  the  husband  and  wife,  or  rather,  the  two  lovers 
exchanged  glances  full  of  tenderness,  and  to  return  trick 
for  trick  ;  only  his  trick  consisted  in  profound  silenct 
concerning  his  intentions. 

"  To  the  Chateau  de  Meridor,  madame  !  "  said  he,  when 
he  had  recovered  enough  strength  to  utter  that  name 
"  What  is  that,  if  you  please  ?  " 

"  The  estate  of  one  of  my  good  friends,"  replied  Jeanne. 

"  Of  one  of  your  good  friends — and — "  continued 
Bussy,  "  is  she  now  on  her  estates  ?  " 

"  No  doubt,"  answered  Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  who  was 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  events  that  had  taken  place 
at  Meridor  during  the  past  two  months.  "  Have  you 
never  heard  of  the  Baron  de  Meridor,  one  of  the  richest 
barons  of  Poitou,  and — " 

"  And — "  repeated  Bussy,  seeing  Jeanne  stop. 

"  And  his  daughter,  Diane  de  Meridor,  the  most 
beautiful  baron's  daughter  that  was  ever  seen  ?  " 

"  No,  madame,"  replied  Bussy,  almost  overcome  with 
emotion. 

And  while  Jeanne  glanced  again  at  her  husband  with  a 
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singular  look,  the  handsome  young  man  asked  himself  by 
what  strange  chance  he  met  on  the  way  with  people  who 
spoke  to  him  of  Diane  de  Meridor,  and  echoed  the  only 
thought  that  filled  his  heart. 

Was  it  a  surprise  ?  That  was  not  probable.  Was  it  a 
snare  ?  That  was  almost  impossible.  Saint-Luc  was  no 
longer  in  Paris  when  Bussy  entered  Madame  de  Mon- 
soreau's  house  and  learned  that  Madame  de  Monsoreau 
was  named  Diane  de  Meridor. 

"  And  is  this  castle  still  very  distant,   madame  ?  " 

■  asked  Bussy. 

"  About  seven  leagues,  I  think  ;  and  I  would  offer  to 
wager  that  it  is  there,  and  not  in  the  little  village  gleaming 
in  the  sunlight  that  we  shall  sleep  to-night.  You  are 
[coming,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"  Come,"  said  Jeanne,  "  that  is  already  one  step  to- 
wards the  happiness  I  was  proposing  to  you." 

■  Bussy  bowed,  and  continued  to  ride  near  the  young 
:ouple,  who,  remembering  the  debt  of  gratitude  they 
Dwed  him,  treated  him  most  graciously.     For  some  time 

;  ill  remained  silent.  Finally  Bussy,  who  had  still  many 
:hings  to  learn,  began  to  question  them.  It  was  the 
orivilege  of  his  position,  and  he  seemed,  moreover,  dis- 
|x)sed  to  make  use  of  it. 

"  This  Baron  de  Meridor,  who  you  tell  me  is  the  richest 
■nan  of  Poitou,  what  kind  of  man  is  he  ?  "  asked  he. 

"A  perfect  gentleman,  a  knight  of  former  ages,  who, 
liad  he  lived  in  the  days  of  King  Arthur,  would  surely 
iiave  had  his  place  at  the  Round  Table." 

"  And  to  whom  has  he  married  his  daughter  ?  "  asked 
feussy,  compressing  the  muscles  of  his  face  and  the 
■^motion  of  his  voice. 

"  Married  his  daughter  ?  " 

■  "I  am  asking  you." 
•    "  Diane  married  ?  " 

"  Is  there  anything  extraordinary  in  that  ?  " 
"  Nothing  ;   but  Diane  is  not  married.     I  surely  would 
f  lave  been  the  first  one  told  about  it." 
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Bussy's  heart  swelled,  and  a  painful  sigh  forced  itself 
through  his  contracted  throat. 

"  Then  Mademoiselle  de  Meridor  is  at  the  chateau  with 
her  father  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  We  hope  so,"  replied  Saint-Luc,  laying  stress  on  his 
answer  to  show  his  wife  that  he  had  understood  her,  and 
that  he  approved  her  ideas  and  would  aid  in  her  plans. 
There  was  a  pause,  during  which  each  one  followed  his 
own  thoughts. 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Jeanne,  suddenly  rising  in  her  stirrups, 
"  here  are  the  turrets  of  the  castle.  Look,  look  !  do  you 
see,  Monsieur  de  Bussy,  in  the  midst  of  those  tall,  leafless 
trees  which  will  be  so  beautiful  within  a  month, — do  you 
see  the  slate-covered  roof  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  said  Bussy,  with  an  emotion 
which  even  astonished  that  brave  heart.  "  Yes,  I  see ; 
so  that  is  the  Chateau  de  Meridor  ?  " 

And  by  a  natural  reaction  of  mind  at  the  aspect  erf 
this  country,  so  beautiful  and  rich,  even  in  the  distress  of 
Nature,  at  the  aspect  of  this  lordly  manor,  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  poor  prisoner  hidden  amid  the  fogs  of  Paris, 
in  the  stifling  abode  of  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine.  This 
time  he  sighed  again,  but  it  was  not  entirely  from  sorrovfc 
By  promising  him  so  much  happiness,  Madame  de  Saink 
Luc  almost  made  him  hope  for  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE    OLD    MAX. 

Madame  de  Saint-Luc  was  not  mistaken.     Two  hours 
later  they  stood  before  the  gates  of  Meridor. 

After  the  last  words  exchanged  between  the  travellers," 
and  which  we  have  recorded  above,  Bussy  was  debating 
within  himself  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  tell  these  good* 
friends  of  the  adventure  which  kept  Diane  away  from 
Meridor.  But  if  he  once  began  his  revelations,  he  must 
not  only  tell  what  every  one  would  soon  know,  but  also 
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vhat  was  known  to  him  alone,  and  which  he  wished  to 
eveal  to  no  one.  He  naturally  hesitated  before  a  con- 
ession  which  would  entail  too  many  interpretations  and 
[uestions. 

And  then  Bussy  wished  to  enter  Meridor  as  a  perfectly 
inknown  man.  He  wished  to  meet  M.  de  Meridor  with- 
out any  previous  preparation,  and  hear  him  speak  of 
I.  de  Monsoreau  and  of  the  Due  d'Anjou  ;    he  wished 

0  be  convinced,  not  of  the  truthfulness  of  Diane's  story, 
or  he  did  not  suspect  that  angel  of  purity  capable  of  any 
alseness,  but  that  she  herself  had  not  been  deceived  on 
ny  point,  and  that  the  story  to  which  he  had  listened 
»ith  such  powerful  interest  had  been  a  faithful  account 
f  all  the  events. 

i  Bussy,  as  we  see,  was  moved  by  two  sentiments  which 
laintain  the  supremacy  of  the  man  in  that  sphere  of 
nought  where  even  the  mad  desires  of  love  cannot  affect 
im  ;  these  two  sentiments  were  prudence  with  strangers 
md  profound  respect  for  the  loved  one.  Therefore, 
ladame  de  Saint-Luc,  in  spite  of  her  feminine  per- 
picacity,  was  deceived  by  Bussy's  power  over  himself, 
nd  was  convinced  that  the  young  man  heard  Diane's 
lame  for  the  first  time,  and  that  as  this  name  awoke 
[itnin  him  neither  memory  nor  hope,  he  expected  to  find 
t  Meridor  some  provincial  maiden,  very  awkward  and 
mbarrassed  in  the  presence  of  her  new  guests.  She  was 
nerefore  prepared  to  enjoy  his  surprise. 

Yet  one  thing  astonished  her.  It  was  the  fact  that  the 
uard  having  blown  his  horn  to  announce  a  visitor,  Diane 
ad  not  rushed  to  the  drawbridge  ;  and  yet  that  was 
Iways  the  signal  for  her  to  appear. 

1  But  instead  of  Diane,  there  advanced  beneath  the  wide 
on  h  of  the  castle  an  old  man,  bent  with  age,  and  leaning 
h  a  stick. 

He  was  clad  in  a  surtout  of  green  velvet  trimmed  with 
bx-fur,  and  at  his  belt  hung  a  little  silver  whistle  and  a 
unch  of  keys.  The  night  wind  blew  about  his  long  hair, 
/hite  as  the  last  snows. 

He  crossed  the  drawbridge,  followed  by  two  large  dogs 
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of  German  breed,  who  walked  slowly  behind  him,  keeping 
on  an  even  line.     When  the  old  man  reached  the  parapet 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  feeble  voice  ;  "  anc 
who  honors  a  poor  old  man  with  a  visit  ?  " 

"  I,  I,  Seigneur  Augustin,"  cried  the  young  woman's 
merry  voice. 

Jeanne  de  Cosse  always  called  the  old  man  by  that  name 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  younger  brother  Guillaume 
who  had  only  been  dead  three  years.  But  the  baron 
instead  of  replying  to  Jeanne's  joyous  exclamation,  slowh 
raised  his  head,  and  looking  at  the  travellers  with  sightless 
eyes  :— 

"  You  ?  "  said  he.     "  I  cannot  see.     Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  "  cried  Jeanne  ;  "do  you  not  recog 
nize  me  ?     Ah,  true  ! — my  disguise." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  old  man,  "  but  I  can  scarcely 
see.  Old  men's  eyes  are  not  made  to  weep  ;  and  wher 
they  weep,  the  tears  burn  them." 

"  Ah,  dear  baron  !  "  said  the  young  woman,  "  I  see  ii 
truth  that  your  eyesight  is  failing  if  you  do  not  recog 
nize  me  even  in  my  masculine  attire.  I  must  then  tel 
you  my  name." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  since  I  tell  you  that 
scarcely  see  you." 

"  Well,  I  shall  catch  you,  dear  Seigneur  Augustin. 
am  Madame  de  Saint-Luc." 

"  Saint-Luc  !  "  said  the  baron  ;   "  I  do  not  know  you.' 

"  But  my  maiden  name,"  said  the  laughing  youn,t 
woman,  — "but  my  maiden  name  was  Jeanne  de  Cosse 
Brissac." 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  "  cried  the  old  man,  trying  to  oper 
the  gate  with  his  trembling  hands  ;   "  ah,  mon  Dieu  !  " 

Jeanne,  who  understood  nothing  of  this  strange  recepj 
tion,  which  was  so  different  from  what  she  expected 
attributed  it  to  the  old  man's  age,  and  to  the  decline  o 
his  faculties.  When  she  saw  herself  finally  recognized 
she  jumped  down  from  her  horse  and  threw  herself  into 
his  arms,  as  was  her  habit  ;  but  as  she  embraced  the  baror 
she  felt  the  moisture  on  his  cheeks.     He  was  weeping. 
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"  It  is  for  joy,"  she  thought.  "  Come  !  the  heart  is 
still  young." 

"  Come,"  said  the  old  man,  after  having  embraced 
Jeanne.  As  though  he  had  not  even  perceived  her  two 
companions,  he  walked  towards  the  castle  with  his  slow 
and  measured  step,  always  followed  at  the  same  distance 
by  his  two  dogs,  who  had  just  taken  the  time  to  sniff  and 
liook  at  the  visitors. 

The  castle  had  a  strangely  sad  aspect, — all  the  blinds 
[were  closed.  It  looked  like  an  immense  tomb.  The 
servants  that  were  about  passed  to  and  fro,  dressed  in 
black.  Saint-Luc  glanced  at  his  wife  to  ask  her  if  she  had 
[thus  expected  to  find  the  house.  Jeanne  understood  ; 
tad  as  she  was  herself  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  her 
Derplexity,  she  approached  the  baron,  and  taking  his 
land, — 

Where  is  Diane  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Is  it  my  misfortune 
:o  find  her  away  ? 

The  old  man  stood  still,  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by 
ightning,  and  looked  at  the  young  woman  with  an  expres- 
sion that  was  almost  one  of  terror. 

"  Diane  !  "  said  he. 

At  the  sound  of  this  name  the  two  dogs  who  stood  on 
ither  side  of  their  master  gave  utterance  to  a  dismal 
iowI.  Bussy  could  not  help  shuddering.  Jeanne  looked 
it  Saint-Luc,  and  Saint-Luc  stopped,  not  knowing  whether 
le  should  continue  to  advance  or  retreat. 

Diane  !  "  repeated  the  old  man,  as  if  he  had  needed  all 
:his  time  to  understand  the  question  which  had  been  put 
to  him  ;   "do  you  not  know  ?  " 

And  his  voice,  which  was  already  weak  and  trembling, 
lied  away  in  a  sob  which  came  from  the  depths  of  his 
heart. 

But  what  is  it  ?  What  has  happened  ?  "  cried 
Jeanne,  very  much  moved,  and  clasping  her  hands. 

Diane  is  dead  !  "  cried  the  old  man,  raising  his  hands 
to  heaven  with  a  desperate  gesture,  and  shedding  a  flood 
of  tears,  while  he  dropped  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  porch 
they  had  now  reached.     He  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
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swayed  his  body  to  and  fro,  as  if  to  drive  away  the  memory 

which  incessantly  returned  to  torture  him. 

"  Dead  !  "  cried  Jeanne,  struck  with  terror,  and  turning 
pale  as  a  ghost. 

"  Dead  !  "  said  Saint-Luc,  full  of  tender  compassion  for 
the  old  man. 

"  Dead  !  "  murmured  Bussy.  "  He  let  him  too  believe 
her  dead.  Ah,  poor  old  man  !  How  you  will  love  me 
some  day  !  " 

"  Dead,  dead  !  "  repeated  the  baron  ;  "  they  killed 
her." 

"  Ah,  dear  Seigneur  Augustin,"  said  Jeanne,  who  after 
the  terrible  shock  she  had  just  received  had  found  that 
resource  which  alone  keeps  women's  tender  hearts  from 
breaking, — tears.  She  began  to  sob,  while  her  tears 
rained  on  the  old  man's  face,  around  whom  she  had  thrown 
her  arms.     The  old  baron  tottered  to  his  feet. 

"  No  matter,"  said  he  ;  "  my  house,  though  empty  and 
desolate,  is  none  the  less  hospitable.     Enter." 

Jeanne  took  the  old  man's  arm  under  hers  and  led  him 
up  the  porch,  through  the  ancient  guard-room,  which  had 
become  a  dining-room,  and  into  the  drawing-room.  A 
servant,  whose  agitated  face  and  tearful  eyes  spoke  of  his 
attachment  to  his  master,  went  before  them  to  open  the 
doors.  Saint-Luc  and  Bussy  followed.  Having  reached 
the  drawing-room,  the  old  man,  still  supported  by  Jeanne, 
sat  or  rather  sank  into  his  large  carved  armchair.  The 
footman  opened  a  window  to  let  in  some  air,  and  without, 
leaving  the  room,  retired  into  a  corner.  Jeanne  did  not 
dare  break  the  silence.  She  trembled  to  open  the  old< 
man's  wounds  afresh  by  questioning  him  ;  and  yet,  like 
all  young  and  happy  persons,  she  could  not  bring  herself; 
to  look  upon  this  misfortune  as  real.  There  is  an  age  aii 
which  the  mystery  of  death  cannot  be  explored,  because/ 
we  do  not  believe  in  death. 

The  baron  himself  anticipated  her  desire  by  speaking 
again. 

"  You  told  me  you  were  married,  my  dear  Jeanne.  Is 
Monsieur  your  husband  ?  "  and  he  pointed  to  Bussy. 
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"  No,  Seigneur  Augustin,"  replied  Jeanne  ;  "  here  is 
M.  de  Saint-Luc." 

Saint-Luc  bowed  to  the  unhappy  father  even  lower 
than  to  the  old  man.  The  latter  bowed  paternally,  and 
i  even  tried  to  smile  ;  then  turning  his  expressionless  eyes 
J  towards  Bussy, — 

"  Is  Monsieur  your  brother,  your  husband's  brother,  or 
:one  of  your  relatives  ?  "  he  asked. 

' '  No,  dear  baron  ;  Monsieur  is  not  our  relative,  but 
[our  friend,  —  M.  Louis  de  Clermont,  Comte  de  Bussy 
d'Amboise,  gentleman  of  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou." 

At  these  words  the  old  man  sprang  up,  shot  a  terrible 
look  at  Bussy,  and,  exhausted  by  this  silent  provocation, 
fell  back  on  his  chair  with  a  groan. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Jeanne. 

"  Does  the  baron  know  you,  Seigneur  de  Bussy  ?  " 
asked  Saint-Luc. 

"  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  the  honor  of  seeing  M.  de 
Meridor,"  calmly  replied  Bussy,  who  alone  understood 
the  effect  produced  by  the  Due  d'Anjou's  name. 

"  Ah,  you  serve  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou,"  said  the  baron  ; 
"  you  serve  that  monster,  that  demon,  and  you  dare  con- 
fess it,  and  you  have  the  audacity  to  come  to  my  house  !  " 

"  Is  he  mad  ?  "  whispered  Saint-Luc  to  his  wife,  looking 
at  the  baron  with  amazement. 

"  Sorrow  must  have  affected  his  mind,"  replied  Jeanne, 
n  terror. 

M.  de  Meridor  had  accompanied  these  last  words,  which 
had  led  Jeanne  to  believe  that  he  was  no  longer  in  his  right 
mind,  with  a  glance  even  more  menacing  than  the  first ; 
but  Bussy  maintained  a  calm  attitude,  which  was  one  of 
respect,  and  did  not  reply. 

"  Yes,  of  that  monster  !  "  pursued  M.  de  Meridor,  whose 
mind  seemed  to  wander  more  and  more;  "of  my 
daughter's  assassin  !  " 

"  Poor  man  !  "  murmured  Bussy. 

"  But  what  is  he  saying  ?  "  asked  Jeanne,  questioning 
in  turn. 

"  Do  you  not  know,  you  who  are  looking  at  me  with 
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such  surprise,"  cried  M.  de  Meridor,  clasping  Jeanne's 
and  Saint-Luc's  hands  in  his  own,  "  that  the  Due  d'Anjou 
killed  my  Diane, — the  Due  d'Anjou  !  My  daughter,  my 
child,— he  killed  her  !  " 

And  the  old  man  uttered  these  words  in  such  a  tone  of 
anguish  that  tears  came  even  to  Bussy's  eyes. 

V  Seigneur,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  "  if  that  be  so 
— and  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  so — you  cannot  accuse  of 
this  misfortune  M.  de  Bussy,  the  most  loyal  and  generous 
nobleman  that  ever  lived.  But  look,  my  good  father, 
M.  de  Bussy  knows  nothing  of  what  you  are  saying. 
M.  de  Bussy  is  weeping  like  us,  and  with  us.  Would  he 
have  come  if  he  had  suspected  what  welcome  was  in  store 
for  him  ?  Ah,  dear  Seigneur  Augustin,  in  the  name 
of  your  beloved  Diane,  tell  us  how  the  misfortune 
occurred." 

"  So  you  did  not  know  ?  "  asked  the  old  man,  address- 
ing Bussy. 

Bussy  bowed,  without  answering. 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  no,"  said  Jeanne  ;  "  we  were  all  in 
ignorance  of  this  event." 

"  My  Diane  is  dead,  and  her  best  friend  was  in  ignorance 
of  her  death  !  Ah,  true  !  I  spoke  and  wrote  of  it  to  no 
one.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  world  would  no  longer  live 
when  Diane  ceased  to  live.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
whole  universe  must  wear  mourning  for  her." 

"  Speak,  speak  !  "  said  Jeanne  ;  "  you  will  feel  better." 

■'  Well,"  said  the  baron,  with  a  sob,  "  this  infamous 
prince,  a  disgrace  to  the  nobility  of  France,  saw  my 
Diane,  and  finding  her  so  beautiful,  had  her  carried  off, 
and  conducted  to  the  Chateau  de  Beauge,  to  bring  her  to 
shame,  as  if  she  had  been  the  daughter  of  a  serf.  But 
Diane,  my  holy,  saintly  Diane,  preferred  death.  She, 
threw  herself  from  a  window  into  the  lake,  and  only  her 
veil  was  found  floating  on  the  surface." 

The  old  man  could  not  speak  this  last  phrase  without 
sobs  and  tears,  which  made  this  scene  one  of  the  most1 
mournful  sights  ever  witnessed  by  Bussy, — Bussy,  the! 
soldier,    accustomed   to    shed   and   to   see   blood   shed. 
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Jeanne,  who  was  nearly  in  a  swoon,  also  gazed  at  the 
count  with  a  sort  of  terror. 

"  Oh,  count  !  "  cried  Saint-Luc,  "  is  it  not  horrible  ? 
You  must  abandon  this  infamous  prince.  A  noble  heart 
like  yours  cannot  continue  to  be  the  friend  of  an  assassin 
and  a  ravisher." 

The  old  man,  a  little  comforted  by  these  words,  awaited 
Bussy' s  answer  before  forming  his  opinion  about  that 
gentleman.  Saint-Luc's  sympathetic  words  comforted 
him.  In  the  great  moral  crises  physical  weaknesses  are 
great,  and  it  is  not  the  least  alleviation  to  the  pain  of 
(the  child  bitten  by  a  favorite  dog  to  see  this  dog  beaten. 
[But  Bussy,  instead  of  replying  to  Saint-Luc,  took  a  step 
Itowards  M.  de  Meridor. 

"  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  said  he,  "  will  you  grant  me  the 
:!  honor  of  a  private  interview  ?  " 

"  Listen  to  M.  de  Bussy,  dear  Baron,"  said  Jeanne  ; 

you  will  see  that  he  is  good  and  can  help  his 
friends." 

'  Speak,  monsieur,"  said  the  baron,  trembling.  He 
foresaw  something  strange  from  the  young  man's  manner. 
Bussy  turned  towards  Saint-Luc  and  his  wife,  and  casting 
on  them  a  glance  full  of  nobility  and  friendship, — 

"  Do  you  permit  me  ?  "  said  he. 

The  young  couple  left  the  room  leaning  on  each  other, 
and  doubly  happy  in  their  happiness  in  the  face  of  such 
misfortune.  When  the  door  had  closed  behind  them, 
Bussy  approached  the  baron  and  with  a  deep  bow, — 

Monsieur  le  baron,"  said  he,  "  you  have  just  accused, 
•here  in  my  presence,  a  prince  whom  I  serve  ;    and  you 
have  accused  him  with  such  violence  that  I  am  forced  to 
ask  for  an  explanation." 
,    The  old  man  started. 

"  Oh,  do  not  mistake  the  wholly  respectful  meaning  of 
my  words  !  It  is  with  the  greatest  sympathy  that  I  speak 
fto  you,  with  the  greatest  desire  to  lessen  your  sorrows 
that  I  say  to  you  :   Monsieur  le  Baron,  tell  me  in  all  its 

R details  the  story  of  the  catastrophe  you  were  just  now 
relating  to  Monsieur  de  Saint-Luc  and  his  wife.     Let  me 
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know  if  all  really  took  place  as  you  think,  and  if  all  is 
really  lost  ?  " 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  hoped  for  one 
moment.  A  noble  and  loyal  gentleman,  M.  de  Mon- 
soreau,  loved  my  poor  daughter,  and  was  interested  in 
her." 

"  M.  de  Monsoreau  !  Well,"  said  Bussy,  "  what  was 
his  conduct  in  all  this  ?  " 

"  Ah,  his  conduct  was  loyal  and  honorable,  because 
Diane  had  refused  his  hand.  Yet  he  was  the  first  one 
to  warn  me  of  the  duke's  infamous  projects.  He  pointed 
out  to  me  the  way  to  make  them  fail.  He  asked  but  one 
thing  if  he  saved  my  daughter,  and  that  proved  all  the 
nobility  and  honor  of  his  soul, — he  asked  me  to  give  her 
to  him  in  marriage  if  he  succeeded  in  snatching  her  from 
the  duke's  hands  ;  so  that,  alas  !  my  daughter  is  none  the 
less  lost.  He,  young,  active,  and  enterprising,  could 
defend  her  against  a  powerful  prince, — a  thing  which 
her  poor  old  father  could  not  undertake  to  do.  I  joyfully 
gave  my  consent ;  but,  alas  !  it  was  useless.  He  came 
too  late,  and  found  that  my  poor  Diane  had  saved  herself 
from  dishonor  by  death." 

"  And  since  that  fatal  moment,"  asked  Bussy,  "  have 
you  heard  from  M.  de  Monsoreau  ?  " 

"  Only  one  month  has  elapsed  since  these  events  took 
place,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and  the  poor  count  no  doubt1 
did  not  dare  present  himself  before  me,  after  having  failed 
in  his  generous  plan." 

Bussy  bowed  his  head.  All  was  made  clear  to  him. 
He  now  understood  how  M.  de  Monsoreau  had  succeeded^ 
in  carrying  off  from  the  prince  the  young  girl  whom  he 
loved,  and  how  the  fear  that  the  prince  should  discover* 
that  he  had  made  her  his  wife  had  led  him  to  allow  thej 
report  of  her  death  to  be  believed  by  all,  even  by  her' 
father. 

"  Well,  monsieur,"  said  the  old  man,  seeing  the  young, 
one's  head  bowed  in  thought,  while  his  eyes,  which  had-] 
flashed  more  than  once  during  the  course  of  the  narrative, 
were  fixed  on  the  ground. 
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"  Well,  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  replied  Bussy,  "  I  am  sent 
by  Monseigneur  the  Due  d'Anjou  to  bring  you  to  Paris, 
where  his  Highness  wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

:'  To  speak  to  me  !  "  cried  the  baron.     "  I  shall  face  this 
man  after  the  death  of  my  daughter  ?     And  what  can  this 
murderer  have  to  tell  me  ? 
"  Who  knows  ?     Justify  himself,  perhaps." 
"  And  if  he  should  justify  himself — "  cried  the  old 
nan.     "  No,  Monsieur  de  Bussy,  no  ;    I  shall  not  go  to 
Paris.     It  would  be  taking  me  too  far  away  from  the 
}lace  where  my  child  is  resting  in  her  cold,  watery  grave." 
"  Monsieur,"  said  Bussy,  in  a  firm  voice,  "  permit  me  to 
nsist  ;    it  is  my  duty  to  conduct  you  to  Paris.     I  have 
:ome  only  for  that  purpose." 

"  Well,  I  shall  go  to  Paris,  then,"  said  the  old  man, 

rembling  with  anger  ;    "  but  woe  to  those  who  have 

vorked  my  ruin.     The  king  will  hear  me  :   and  if  he  does 

lot  hear  me,  I  will  appeal  to  all  the  gentlemen  of  France. 

"hen,  too,"  he  murmured,  "  I  forgot  in  my  sorrow  that  I 

told  in  my  hand  a  weapon  of  which  I  have  not  had  to 

nake  use  up  to  the  present  time.     Yes,  Monsieur  de 

iussy,  I  shall  accompany  you." 

"  And  I,  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  said  Bussy,  taking  his 

and,  "  I  recommend  you  to  have  the  patience,  calmness, 

nd  dignity  befitting  a  Christian  nobleman.     God  has 

^finite  mercies  for  all  noble  hearts  ;  and  you  do  not  know 

/hat  he  holds  in  reserve  for  you.     I  also  beg  you,  while 

waiting  the  day  when  these  mercies  shall  burst  forth,  not 

o  count  me  among  your  enemies,  as  you  do  not  know 

/hat    I   shall  do   for   you.     Farewell   until   to-morrow, 

lonsieur  le  Baron  ;   and  if  it  please  you,  at  break  of  day 

/e  shall  set  out." 

"  I  consent,"  said  the  old  nobleman,  moved  in  spite  of 

Iimself  by  the  gentle  tone  in  which  Bussy  had  uttered 
hese  words  ;  "  but  in  the  meanwhile,  friend  or  enemy, 
ou  are  my  guest,  and  I  must  conduct  you  to  your  apart- 
lent." 
The  baron  took  from  the  table  a  silver  candlestick,  and 
nounted  with  a  heavy  step  the  main  staircase  of  the  castle, 
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followed  by  Bussy.  The  dogs  wished  to  follow  him  ;  he 
stopped  them  by  a  sign.  Two  of  his  servants  came  behind 
Bussy,  carrying  torches. 

On  reaching  the  threshold  of  the  room  which  was  to  be 
his,  Bussy  inquired  what  had  become  of  M.  de  Saint-Luc 
and  his  wife. 

"  My  old  Germain  must  have  taken  care  of  them," 
replied  the  baron.  "  A  pleasant  night  to  you,  Monsieur 
le  Comte." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

HOW  REMY  LE  HAUDOIN  HAD,  IN  BUSSY'S  ABSENCE,  ESTAB- 
LISHED MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE  HOUSE 
OF  THE  RUE  SAINT-ANTOINE. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  could  not  get  over 
their  surprise.  Bussy  had  secrets  with  M.  de  Meridor. 
Bussy  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Paris  with  the  old  man. 
Finally,  Bussy,  taking  the  management  of  affairs  which 
before  had  seemed  utterly  foreign  and  unknown  to  him, 
was  a  most  inexplicable  phenomenon  for  the  two  young 
people. 

As  for  the  baron,  the  magic  power  of  the  title  Royad 
Highness  had  produced  on  him  their  ordinary  effect, — 
a  gentleman  of  the  days  of  Henri  III.  had  not  yet  come 
to  scoff  at  titles  and  escutcheons. 

Royal  Highness  meant  for  M.  de  Meridor,  as  for  every 
one  except  the  king,  superior  force, — that  is,  thunder  and 
tempest. 

When  the  morning  came,  the  baron  took  leave  of  the 
guests  he  had  settled  in  the  castle  ;  but  Saint-Luc  and  his' 
wife,  understanding  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  intended' 
to  leave  Meridor  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  go  to  the 
estates  of  Brissac,  which  were  very  near,  just  as  soon  as 
they  should  have  obtained  the  timid  marshal's  consent. 

As  to  Bussy,  he  needed  but  a  second  to  justify  his 
strange  conduct.     Bussy,  master  of  his  secret  which  he 
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ould  reveal  whenever  he  pleased,  resembled  one  of  those 
nagicians  dear  to  the  Orientals,  who  at  the  first  stroke  of 
heir  wand  cause  tears  to  flow  from  every  eye,  and  at  the 
.econd,  drv  these  tears  and  bring  smiles  to  every  lip. 

This  second,  which  sufficed  for  Bussy  to  effect  such 
jreat  changes,  was  used  by  him  to  murmur  a  few  words 
n  the  charming  ear  that  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  turned 
owards  him. 

After  these  few  words  had  been  heard,  Jeanne's  face 
rew  radiant.  A  lovely  flush  mounted  to  her  brow.  Her 
ittle  white  teeth  were  seen  to  appear  like  pearls  between 
he  coral  of  her  lips  ;  and  when  her  husband  gazed  at  her 
nth  stupefaction,  and  was  about  to  question  her,  she 
•laced  her  finger  on  her  lips  and  bounded  away,  throwing 
'  kiss  of  thanks  to  Bussy. 

The  old  man  had  seen  nothing  of  this  expressive  pan- 
tomime.    With  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  paternal  manor,  he 
lechanically  caressed  his  dogs,  which  he  could  not  make 
p  his  mind  to  leave-     He  gave  some  orders  in  a  trembling 
oice  to  his  servants,  who  bowed  their  heads  before  him. 
hen,  assisted  by  his  squire,  he  mounted  with  great  diffi- 
culty an  old  piebald  horse,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and 
Hiich  had  been  his  war-horse  during  the  last  civil  wars. 
hen  glancing  once  more  at  the  Chateau  de  Meridor,  he 
3de  away  without  uttering  another  word.     Bussy,  whose 
yes   shone,   returned   Jeanne's   smiles,    and   frequently 
urned  round  to  bid  his  friends  adieu.     When  he  left, 
eanne  had  whispered  to  him, — 

"  What  a  strange  man  you  are,  Monsieur  le  Comte!  I 
'ad  told  you  that  happiness  awaited  you  at  the  Chateau 
e  Meridor,  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  you  who  bring 
jack  to  Meridor  the  happiness  that  had  flown  away." 
,  From  Meridor  to  Paris  the  way  is  long,  particularly 
br  an  old  baron  riddled  with  sword  thrusts  and  bullets 
eceived  in  those  bloody  wars  where  the  wounds  were  in 
'•roportion  to  the  warriors.  Long,  too,  was  the  way  for 
he  piebald  horse  named  Jarnac,  and  who,  at  the  sound  of 
•his  name,  raised  his  head,  while  his  eyes  flashed  proudly 
>eneath  his  drooping  eyelids. 
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Once  on  the  road,  Bussy  set  to  work.  This  work  con 
sisted  in  winning  over  by  filial  attentions  the  old  man' 
heart,  in  which  he  had  first  inspired  hatred.  And  he  n< 
doubt  succeeded  ;  for  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day,  a 
they  neared  Paris,  M.  de  Meridor  spoke  to  his  companioi 
these  words,  which  explained  the  change  wrought  in  hi 
mind  during  this  journey. 

"  It  is  very  singular,  count  ;  here  I  am,  nearer  my  mis 
fortune  than  ever,  and  yet  I  am  less  uneasy  than  I  wa 
when  we  started." 

"  Two  hours  yet,  Seigneur  Augustin,"  replied  Bussy 
"  and  you  will  have  judged  me  as  I  wish  to  be  judged  b\ 
you." 

The  travellers  entered  Paris  through  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Marcel,  that  eternal  entrance  the  preference  fo: 
which  could  be  conceived  at  that  period,  because  thi: 
horrible  neighborhood— one  of  the  ugliest  of  Paris- 
seemed  the  most  Parisian  of  any,  thanks  to  its  numerous 
churches,  its  thousands  of  picturesque  houses,  and  ifc 
little  bridges  over  the  sewers. 

"  Whither  are  we  going  ?  "  asked  the  baron  ;  "to  the 
Louvre,  no  doubt  ?  " 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  must  first  take  you  to  nrj 
hotel,  that  you  may  rest  for  a  few  moments,  and  be  fa 
condition  to  see  the  person  to  whom  I  am  conducting 
you." 

The  baron  patiently  allowed  himself  to  be  led.  Buss? 
took  him  to  his  hotel  in  the  Rue  Grenelle-Saint-Honore 
The  count's  attendants  did  not  expect  him,  or  rather  n< 
longer  expected  him.  Having  returned  late  at  night 
through  the  little  gate  of  which  he  alone  possessed  thd 
key,  he  had  saddled  his  horse  himself,  and  had  seen  nir 
one  but  Remy  le  Haudoin.  His  sudden  disappearance 
coupled  with  the  dangers  to  which  he  had  been  expose< 
the  preceding  week,  as  his  wound  had  proved,  his  adven 
turous  habits,  which  he  would  not  amend, — all  this  le< 
his  people  to  think  that  he  had  fallen  into  some  trap  se 
by  his  enemies  ;  that  fortune,  which  had  served  him  s 
long,  had  finally  grown  weary ;  and  that  Bussy,  mut 
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md  invisible,  had  really  died  from  a  dagger  or  sword 
hrust. 

His  best  friends  and  most  faithful  servants  were  already 
naking  novenas  for  his  return  to  light,  which  appeared  to 
[hem  as  uncertain  as  that  of  Pyrithous.  Others,  more 
positive,  expected  only  to  find  his  corpse,  and  already 
lad  instituted  the  most  minute  search  in  the  sewers, 
[uspicious  cellars,  the  quarries  of  the  suburbs,  the  bed  of 
[he  Bievre,  the  moat  of  the  Bastille. 

!  One  single  person  answered  all  inquiries  concerning 
'3ussy  in  the  following  manner  :— 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte  is  in  very  good  health." 
I   But  if  the  questions  went  any  further,  as  this  person 
:ne\v  nothing  more,  all  the  information  necessarily  stopped 
[here. 

i  This  person,  who,  thanks  to  his  reassuring  but  brief 
.nswers,  was  greatly  scoffed  at,  was  Maitre  Remy  le 
tlaudoin,  who  went  about  from  night  till  morning,  wast- 
hg  his  time  in  strange  contemplations,  disappearing  from 
ime  to  time,  either  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening,  and 
ilways  returning  with  a  ravenous  appetite,  and  by  his  own 
heerfulness  bringing  a  little  gayety  into  the  house. 

Le  Haudoin,  after  one  of  these  mysterious  disappear- 
ances, returned  to  the  hotel  just  as  the  courtyard  was 
tiled  with  noise  and  acclamations,  while  the  valets  seized 
he  bridle  of  Bussy's  horse,  and  fought  for  the  honor  of 
>eing  his  squire,  as  the  count,  instead  of  dismounting, 
emained  seated  on  his  horse. 

"  Come,"  said  Bussy,  "  you  are  satisfied  to  see  me  alive. 
?hank  you.  You  ask  me  if  it  is  really  I.  Look  at  me, 
ouch  me  ;  but  be  quick.  Good  !  Now  help  that  worthy 
gentleman  to  dismount,  and  remember  that  I  look  upon 
Jim  with  more  respect  than  I  would  a  prince." 
I  Bussy  was  right  to  call  attention  to  the  old  man,  whose 
.imple  garments,  not  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  whose 
piebald  horse  had  been  quickly  judged  by  men  accustomed 
:o  exercise  Bussy's  horses  every  day.  They  had  been 
cempted  to  take  him  for  some  old,  pensioned  squire, 
whom  the  young  man  brought  back  from  this  exile  in 
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the  provinces  as  from  another  world.  But  after  these 
words  had  been  uttered,  each  one  hastened  to  the  baron. 
Le  Haudoin  watched  this  scene  with  a  sly  grin,  as  was  his 
habit ;  and  it  took  all  Bussy's  gravity  to  make  this  smile 
disappear  from  the  young  doctor's  merry  face. 

"  Quick  !   a  room  for  Monseigneur,"  cried  Bussy. 

"  Which  one  ?  "  immediately  asked  five  or  six  eagei 
voices. 

"  The  best  one, — mine." 

And  he  now  offered  his  arm  to  the  old  man  to  mount  the 
stair,  trying  to  receive  him  with  even  more  honor  thar 
he  had  been  received  by  him.  M.  de  Meridor  passiveh 
suffered  this  overwhelming  courtesy,  as  we  suffer  the  con 
tinuation  of  certain  dreams  which  lead  us  to  those  fantastic 
countries,  the  kingdom  of  imagination  and  of  night. 

The  golden  goblet  was  brought  to  the  count ;  and  h< 
wished  to  pour  out  himself  the  wine  of  hospitality. 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  monsieur,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  bu 
shall  we  soon  go  where  we  are  going  ? 

"  Yes,  Seigneur  Augustin,  very  soon,  I  assure  you 
and  it  will  not  only  bring  happiness  to  you,  but  to  me."! 

"  What  do  you  mean,  and  why  do  you  always  speak  t< 
me  in  a  manner  that  I  do  not  understand  ?  " 

"  I  say,  Seigneur  Augustin,  that  I  have  spoken  to  yoi 
of  a  Providence  which  is  merciful  to  great  hearts,  and  tha 
we  are  approaching  the  moment  when  I  shall  appeal  ti 
this  providence  in  your  name." 

The  baron  looked  at  Bussy  with  astonishment  ;  bu 
the  latter,  making  him  a  sign  which  meant  "  I  shall  sooi 
return,"  went  out  of  the  room  with  a  smiling  countenance 

As  he  expected,  Le  Haudoin  was  acting  as  sentine 
outside  of  the  door.  He  took  the  young  man  by  the  arr 
and  drew  him  into  his  closet. 

"  Well,  my  dear  iEsculapius,  how  have  we  progressed  V 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  In  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  of  course." 

"  Monseigneur,  the  point  is  no  doubt  an  interesting  on 
for  you  ;  there  is  nothing  new." 

Bussy  breathed. 
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"  Has  not  the  husband  returned  ?  "  he  asked. 
I  "  Yes,  but  with  no  success.     It  seems  there  is  in  all  this 

father  who  is  to  make  the  denouement,  a  god  who  will 
escend  some  morning  in  a  machine.  So  they  are  expect- 
!ig  this  absent  father,  this  unknown  god." 

"  Good  !  "  said  Bussy  ;    "  but  how  do  you  know  all 

'lis?" 
"  Understand,  monsieur,"  said  Le  Haudoin,  with  his 

ank,  hearty  laugh,   "  that   your   absence  transformed 

\y   position    near    you    into    a    momentary    sinecure. 

wished  to  employ  the  leisure  you  left  me  for  your 
ivantage." 

"  Come,  what  have  you  done  ?     Tell  me,  Remy  ;  I  am 

tening." 

"  Well,  after  you  were  gone,  I  carried  some  money, 
kme  books,  and  a  sword  to  a  little  room  that  I  had  rented 

the  house  on  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine  and 

e  Rue  Sainte-Catherine." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  From  that  point  I  could  watch  the  house  you  know, 
om  the  attic  to  the  cellar." 

"  Very  well." 

"  Hardly  had  I  taken  possession  of  my  room  than  I 
[aced  myself  at  a  window." 
Excellent  !  " 

Yes  ;    but  there  was  nevertheless  one  drawback  to 
lis  excellence." 

"  What  was  it  ?  " 

"  If  I  could  see,  I  could  also  be  seen,  and  after  all,  they 
iight  take  umbrage  at  a  man  whose  gaze  was  always 
irected  to  the  same  object.  After  two  or  three  days, 
ich  obstinacy  would  have  made  me  pass  for  a  thief,  a 
jver,  a  spy,  or  a  madman." 

"  Powerfully  reasoned,   my  dear  Le  Haudoin.     But 

hat  did  you  then  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  then,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I  saw  that  I  must  have 
fecourse  to  violent  measures,  and — " 
'  And  what  ?  " 
'  Well,  I  fell  in  love." 
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"  Hey  ?  "  said  Bussy,  who  did  not  understand  ho\ 
Remy's  love  could  serve  him. 

"  As  I  had  the  honor  of  telling  you,"  gravely  repeate< 
the  young  doctor,  "  I  fell  madly,  wildly  in  love." 

"  With  whom  ?  " 

"  With  Gertrude." 

"  With  Gertrude,  Madame  de  Monsoreau's  maid  ? 

"  Eh,  mon  Dieu  !  Yes,  with  Gertrude,  Madame  d 
Monsoreau's  maid.  What  will  you  have,  monseigneur 
I  am  not  a  gentleman,  to  fall  in  love  with  ladies.  I  an 
but  a  poor  little  doctor,  with  no  other  practice  beyond  on 
client,  who,  I  hope,  will  only  give  me  occupations  few  an( 
far  between  ;  and  I  must  make  my  experiments  in  anim< 
vili,  as  we  say  at  the  Sorbonne." 

"  Poor  Remy,"  said  Bussy,  "  believe  that  I  appreciat 
your  devotion." 

"  Well,  monseigneur,"  replied  Le  Haudoin,  "  I  am  no 
so  much  to  be  pitied  after  all.  Gertrude  is  a  fine  largi 
girl,  two  inches  taller  than  I,  and  who  could  pick  me  u] 
'  at  arm's  length  by  my  coat-collar.  That  is  the  result  o 
a  great  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  biceps  and  o 
the  deltoid.  As  this  inspires  me  with  a  very  flatterini 
veneration  for  her,  and  as  I  always  yield  to  her,  we  neve 
quarrel.     Then  she  has  a  wonderful  talent." 

"  What  is  it,  my  poor  Remy  ?  " 

"  She  relates  delightfully." 

"  Ah,  really  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  so  that  through  her  I  know  all  that  takes  piao 
at  her  mistress's.     Well,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
thought  you  would  not  object  to  having  intelligence  o 
the  house." 

"  Le  Haudoin,  you  are  the  good  genius  that  chance,  o 
rather  Providence,  has  sent  to  me.  So  you  and  Gertrudi 
are  on  terms  of —  " 

"  Puella  me  diligit,"  replied  Le  Haudoin,  drawing  him 
self  up  with  affected  vanity. 

"  And  you  are  received  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  I  entered  last  night,  at  twelve  o'clock,  through  th< 
famous  wicket  door  that  vou  know  so  well." 
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"  And  how  did.  you  attain  this  happiness  ? 
"  Well,  quite  naturally,  I  must  say." 
•'  Well,  how?  " 

"  Two  days  after  your  departure,  on  the  day  following 
the  one  on  which  I  had  taken  possession  of  my  little  room, 
[  waited  at  the  door  until  the  lady  of  my  future  dreams 
should  go  out  for  her  marketing, — a  duty  to  which  she 
attends  every  day  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning. 
At  ten  minutes  after  eight,  I  saw  her  appear.  I  immedi- 
ately left  my  observatory  and  placed  myself  in  her  way." 
"  And  she  recognized  you  ?  " 

"  She  recognized  me  so  well  that  she  gave  one  shriek 
and  ran  awav." 

"  Then  ?  " 
i   "  Then  I  ran  after  her,  and  caught  her  with  great  difii- 
ulty,  as  she  runs  very  fast ;   but,  you  understand,  skirts 
fire  always  a  little  in  the  way. 
"  '  Jesus  !  '  she  cried. 
'  Holy  Virgin  !  '  I  cried. 

This  gave  her  a  good  opinion  of  me.     Another  man 
;ss  pious  than  I  would  have  cried  morbleu  or  corbleu. 
'  The  physician,'  said  she. 

'  The  charming  maid,'  I  replied.      She  smiled,  but 
nmediately  changed  her  manner. 

'  You  are  mistaken,  monsieur,'  said  she.     '  I  do  not 
now  you.' 

'  But  I  know  you,'  said  I.     '  For  the  past  three  days 
have  not  lived,  I  have  not  existed.     I  adore  you  to  such 
point  that  I  no  longer  live  in  the  Rue  Beautreillis,  but 
iue  Saint-Antoine,   at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Sainte- 
atherine  ;  and  I  have  only  moved  there  to  be  able  to  see 
ou  go  in  and  out.     If  you  still  have  need  of  me  to  nurse 
andsome  young  men,  you  must  not  come  to  seek  me  at 
ly  old  lodgings,  but  at  my  new  ones.' 
"  '  Silence  !  '  said  she. 
"  '  Ah,  you  see,'  I  replied. 

"  And  this  is  how  we  became  acquainted, — or  rather, 
snewed  our  acquaintance." 
'  So  that  you  are  now — " 
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"  As  happy  as  a  lover  can  be  with  Gertrude  ;    bu 
everything  is  relative.     I  am  more  than  happy, — I  am  a 
the  height  of  felicity, — since  I  have  reached  the  point 
wished  to  attain  in  your  interest." 

"  But  she  will  perhaps  suspect  ? 

"  Nothing.  I  have  not  even  spoken  of  you.  Doe 
poor  Remy  le  Haudoin  know  noble  gentlemen  like  th 
Lord  of  Bussy  ?  No  ;  I  only  asked  in  a  careless  way, '  I 
your  young  master  better  ?  ' 

"  '  What  young  master  ?  ' 

"  '  The  one  whose  wounds  I  dressed.' 

"  '  He  is  not  my  young  master,'  she  replied 

"  '  Ah,    as   he   was  lying   in   your   mistress's   bed, 
thought — '  said  I. 

"  '  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  no  ;  poor  young  man  !  '  said  she 
with  a  sigh.  '  He  was  nothing  to  us,  and  we  have  onl 
seen  him  once  since  then.' 

"  '  So  you  do  not  even  know  his  name  ?  '  I  asked 

"  '  Oh,  yes  !  ' 

"  '  You  might  have  known  it  and  forgotten  it. 

"  '  It  is  a  name  not  easily  forgotten.' 

"  '  What  is  it,  then  ?  ' 

"  '  Have  you  sometimes  heard  of  the  Lord  of  Bussy? 

"  '  Parbleu  ! '  I  replied  ;  '  Bussy,  the  brave  Bussy  ?  1 

"  '  Well,  that  was  he.' 

"  '  Then  the  lady  ?  ' 

"  '  My  mistress  is  married,  monsieur.' 

"  '  One  may  be  married  and  faithful,  and  yet  think  of 
handsome  young  man,  even  if  seen  only  for  an  instant 
particularly  if  this  young  man  were  wounded,  interesting 
and  lying  in  one's  bed.' 

"  '  Well,'  replied  Gertrude,  '  to  be  candid,  I  shall  n 
say  that  my  mistress  does  not  think  of  him.'  " 

A  bright  flush  rose  to  Bussy's  brow. 

"  '  We  even  speak  of  him  whenever  we  are  alone,'  sh 
continued." 

"  Excellent  girl  !  "  cried  the  count. 

"  '  What  do  you  say  about  him  ?  '  I  asked 

M  '  I  relate  his  brave  deeds  :    and  that  is  not  difficult 
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for  all  Paris  is  ringing  with  the  blows  that  he  gives  and 
receives.  I  have  even  taught  my  mistress  a  little  song 
which  is  very  popular.' 

"  '  Ah,  I  know  it  !  '  I  replied  ;   '  is  it  not, — 

"  Un  beau  chercheur  de  noise, 
C'est  le  Seigneur  d'Amboise, 
Tendre  et  fidele  aussi, 
C'est  Monseigneur  Bussy."  ' 

'  Exactl}' !  '  cried  Gertrude.     '  So  now  my  mistress 
>ings  nothing  else.'  " 

Bussy  pressed  the  young  doctor's  hand.  An  indescrib- 
able thrill  of  happiness  had  just  passed  through  him. 

Is  this  all  ?  "  he  asked  ;   man  is  so  insatiable  in  his 
desires. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur.  Oh,  I  shall  know  more  later  on  ; 
wt,  the  devil  !  one  cannot  learn  everything  in  one  day, 
>r  rather  in  one  night." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE    FATHER   AND   DAUGHTER. 

his  report  made  Bussy  very  happy  ;  he  learned  two 
hings,  in  fact.  To  begin  with,  M.  de  Monsoreau  was  still 
ated,  and  he,  Bussy,  was  already  loved.  Then  this 
oung  man's  great  friendship  for  him  gladdened  his  heart, 
here  is  in  all  sentiments  that  come  from  heaven  an 
ixpansion  of  our  whole  being  which  seems  to  double  our 
acuities.  We  feel  happy  because  we  feel  that  we  are 
ood. 

j  Bussy  understood  that  there  was  no  more  time  to  lose 
ow,  and  that  each  thrill  of  sorrow  that  went  to  this  old 
aron's  heart  was  almost  a  sacrilege.  There  is  such  an 
pheaval  of  all  the  laws  of  nature  in  a  man  who  weeps  for 
is  daughter,  that  the  one  who,  with  one  word,  can  con- 
iDle  this  father,  deserves  the  curses  of  all  fathers  if  he  does 
ot  do  so. 
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When  he  descended  into  the  courtyard,  M.  de  Meridoi 
found  a  fresh  horse  which  Bussy  had  had  saddled  for  him 
another  horse  awaited  Bussy.  Both  having  mounted 
they  set  off,  accompanied  by  Remy. 

They  reached  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  to  the  grea' 
astonishment  of  M.  de  Meridor,  who  had  not  been  to  Pari: 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  who  found  it  greath 
changed  since  the  days  of  King  Henri  II.,  on  account  o 
the  much  more  frequent  passage  of  horses,  coaches,  anc 
lackeys.  But  in  spite  of  this  astonishment,  which  vergec 
on  admiration,  the  baron  was  none  the  less  a  prey  to  sad 
ness,  which  increased  as  he  neared  the  unknown  end  of  hi: 
journey.  How  would  the  duke  receive  him,  and  wha 
would  come  out  of  the  new  wounds  opened  by  this  inter 
view  ?  Then,  from  time  to  time,  he  looked  at  Bussy  witl 
astonishment,  and  asked  himself  by  what  strange  chanci 
he  had  come  to  follow  so  blindly  the  follower  of  the  prino 
to  whom  he  owed  all  his  misery.  Would  it  not  have  beei 
much  more  in  keeping  with  his  dignity  to  brave  the  Dui 
d'Anjou,  instead  of  thus  accompanying  Bussy  whereve 
the  latter  would  choose  to  lead  him,  of  going  straight  t< 
the  Louvre  and  throwing  himself  at  the  king's  feet  i 
What  could  the  prince  say  to  him  ?  How  could  he  con 
sole  him  ?  Was  he  not  one  of  those  who  apply  soft  word; 
to  the  wound  they  have  made  ?  But  we  are  no  soonei 
out  of  their  presence  than  the  wound  flows  more  quickl] 
and  is  more  painful  than  before. 

They  came  in  this  way  to  the  Rue  Saint-Paul.  Bussy 
a  clever  captain,  had  sent  Remy  in  advance,  with  order: 
to  prepare  the  way.  The  latter  addressed  himself  t< 
Gertrude,  and  returned  to  tell  his  patron  that  there  wer< 
neither  hat  nor  sword  in  the  alley,  the  corridor,  or  th« 
stair  leading  to  Madame  de  Monsoreau's  room.  All  thest 
consultations  between  Bussy  and  Le  Haudoin  took  plac< 
in  a  low  voice,  as  may  well  be  imagined. 

During  this  time  the  baron  looked  about  him  ii| 
astonishment. 

"  And   is   this    the    Due    d'Anjou's    dwelling  ? 
asked. 


■ 
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A  feeling  of  suspicion  rose  within  him  at  the  humble 
aspect  of  the  house. 

"  Not  exactly,  monsieur,"  replied  Bussy,  with  a  smile  ; 
"  but  if  it  is  not  his  house,  it  is  that  of  a  lady  whom  he 
loved." 
The  old  gentleman's  brow  became  clouded. 
"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  stopping  his  horse,  "  we  people 
from  the  provinces  are  not  accustomed  to  such  things. 
The  loose  manners  of  Paris  frighten  us  so  much  that  we 
cannot  live  in  presence  of  your  mysteries.     It  seems  to 
me  that  if  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou  wishes  to  see  M.  de  Meridor, 
t  should  be  in  his  own  palace,  and  not  in  the  house  of  one 
Of  his  mistresses.     And  then,"  added  the  old  man,  with  a 
ieep  sigh,  "  why  do  you,  who  seem  a  man  of  honor,  bring 
Tie  to  see  one  of  these  women  ?     Is  it  to  make  me  under- 
stand that  my  poor  Diane  would  still  be  living  if,  like  the 
nistress  of  this  house,  she  had  preferred  shame  to  death  ?" 
"  Come,  come,  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  said  Bussy,  with 
hat  loyal  smile  which  had  always  been  his  most  potent 
i:harm  to  convince  the  old  gentleman.     "  Do  not  make 
liny  false  conjectures  beforehand.     Upon  my  honor  as  a 
:entleman,  you  will  not  find  here  what  you  think.     The 
|fidy  whom  you  are  going  to  see  is  most  virtuous,  and 
orthy  of  all  respect." 
"  But  who  is  she,  then  ?  " 

"  She  is — she  is   the  wife  of   a  gentleman   of  your 
cquaintance." 

In  truth  ?  But  then,  monsieur,  how  do  you  know 
hat  the  prince  has  loved  her  ?  " 

Because  I  always  speak  the  truth,  Monsieur  le  Baron, 
inter,  and  you  will  judge  for  yourself  when  you  see  the 
ealization  of  what  I  promised  you." 

Take  care  !  I  was  mourning  for  my  cherished  child, 
Ind  you  said  to  me,  '  Console  yourself,  monsieur  ;  the 
lercies  of  God  are  great.'  By  promising  consolation  to 
iv  sorrows  you  nearly  promised  a  miracle." 
"  Enter,  monsieur,"  repeated  Bussy,  with  that  same 
Jmile  that  always  charmed  the  old  man. 
The  baron  alighted.     Gertrude,  who  had  rushed  to  the 
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threshold  in  amazement,  looked  from  Le  Haudoin  and 
Bussy  to  the  old  man,  and  could  not  guess  what  strange 
dispensation  of  Providence  had  united  these  three  men. 

"  Tell  Madame  de  Monsoreau  that  M.  de  Bussy  has 
returned  and  wishes  to  see  her  at  once,"  said  the  count. 
"  But  if  you  value  your  soul,"  he  added  in  a  low  voice 
"  do  not  say  a  word  about  the  person  who  accompanies 
me." 

"  Madame  de  Monsoreau  !  "  said  the  baron,  dumb- 
founded, "  Madame  de  Monsoreau  !  " 

"  Pass  in,  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  said  Bussy,  pushing 
Seigneur  Augustin  into  the  alley.  Then,  while  the  old 
man  ascended  the  stairs  with  a  tottering  step,  Diane's 
voice  was  heard  to  reply  with  a  strange  tremulousness : 

"  M.  de  Bussy,  you  say,  Gertrude  ?  M.  de  Bussy 
Well,  let  him  come  in." 

"  That  voice  !  "  cried  the  baron,  stopping  suddenh 
midway  up  the  stairs.  "  That  voice  !  Oh,  mon  Dieu  I 
mon  Dieu  !  " 

"  Go  up,  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  said  Bussy. 

But  at  the  same  moment,  just  as  the  baron  tremblingh 
sought  the  railing  and  looked  about  him,  Diane  appearec 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  bathed  in  a  flood  of  golden  sun- 
shine, more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  smiling,  though  shu 
did  not  expect  to  see  her  father. 

At  this  sight,  which  he  took  for  some  magic  vision,  th< 
old  man  uttered  a  terrible  cry,  and  with  arms  extender 
and  haggard  eyes,  offered  such  a  complete  image  of  terroi 
and  delirium  that  Diane,  ready  to  throw  herself  into  hi; 
arms,  stopped  with  surprise  and  fright.  The  baror 
extended  his  hand,  and  finding  Bussy's  shoulder  withir 
reach,  leaned  upon  it. 

"  Diane  alive  !  "  murmured  the  Baron  de  Meridor, 
'■■  Diane  !  my  Diane  whom  I  believed  dead  !  Oh,  mot 
Dieu  !  " 

And  this  strong  warrior,  this  vigorous  actor  in  th< 
foreign  and  civil  wars,  which  had  always  spared  him,  thi: 
old  oak-tree  whom  the  shock  of  Diane's  death  had  lef 
standing,  this  athlete  who  had  struggled  so  powerful!} 
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against  sorrow,  crushed,  broken,  annihilated  by  joy, 
moved  backwards  with  trembling  knees,  and,  without 
Bussy,  would  have  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  at  the 
sight  of  this  adored  vision  which  whirled  divided  into 
confused  atoms  before  his  eyes. 

"  Mori  Dieu !  M.  de  Bussy,"  cried  Diane,  rushing 
down  the  few  steps  that  separated  her  from  the  old  man, 
"  what  is  the  matter  with  my  father  ?  " 

The  young  woman,  frightened  by  this  sudden  pallor 
and  the  strange  effect  produced  by  an  interview  which  she 
thought  announced,  questioned  with  her  eyes  even  more 
than  with  her  voice. 

"  aL  le  Baron  de  Meridor  believed  you  to  be  dead,  and 
mourned  for  you,  madame,  as  such  a  father  should  mourn 
for  such  a  daughter." 

What !  "  cried  Diane,  "  and  no  one  had  undeceived 
im  ?  " 
No  one." 

Oh,  no  !  no  one  !  "  cried  the  old  man,  recovering  from 
lis  momentary  prostration  ;  "  no  one  !  not  even  M.  de 
Bussy." 

Ungrateful  one  !  "  said  that  gentleman,  in  a  tone  of 
gentle  reproach. 

Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  old  man  ;  "  yes,  you  are  right. 
This  instant  repays  me  for  all  my  sorrows.  Oh,  my 
Oiane,  my  darling  Diane  !  "  he  continued,  drawing  his 
laughter's  head  to  his  lips  with  one  hand,  and  holding 
>ut  the  other  to  Bussy. 

Then  suddenly  raising  his  head,  as  if  some  painful 
nemory  or  new  fear  had  penetrated  to  his  very  heart,  in 
Ipite  of  the  armor  of  joy,  if  we  may  so  speak, — 

'  But  what  did  you  mean,  M.  de  Bussy,  by  telling  me 
Ihat  I  was  to  see  Madame  de  Monsoreau  ?     Where  is 
fhe  ?  " 
"  Alas,  father  !  "  murmured  Diane. 
Bussy's  whole  frame  shook. 
"  You  see  her  before  you,"  said  he  ;   "  and  the  Comte 

re  Monsoreau  is  your  son-in-law." 
"  What  !  "   stammered  the  old  man,   "  M.   de   Mon- 
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soreau  is  my  son-in-law,  and  every  one,  even  you,  Diane, 
left  me  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  ?  " 

"  I  was  afraid  to  write  to  you,  father,  lest  my  lettei 
should  fall  into  the  prince's  hands.  Besides,  I  thought 
you  knew  everything." 

"  But  what  could  be  the  object  ?  "  asked  the  old  man. 
"  Why  all  these  strange  mysteries  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  father,  think  of  it !  "  cried  Diane.  "  Why 
did  M.  de  Monsoreau  let  you  believe  that  I  was  dead  ? 
Why  did  he  leave  you  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
my  husband  ?  " 

The  baron,  trembling  to  sound  these  mysterious  depths, 
timidly  questioned  his  daughter's  sparkling  eyes  and 
Bussy's  intelligent  melancholy.  In  the  meantime  they 
had  reached  the  drawing-room. 

"  M.  de  Monsoreau,  my  son-in-law  !  "  still  stammered 
the  Baron  de  Meridor,  completely  crushed. 

"  That  should  not  surprise  you,"  answered  Diane,  in  a 
tone  of  gentle  reproach.  "  Had  you  not  commanded  me 
to  marry  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  he  saved  you." 

"  Well,  he  saved  me,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  He 
saved  me,  if  not  from  misfortune,  at  least  from  shame." 

"  Then  why  did  he  let  me  believe  you  dead, — I  whe 
mourned  so  bitterly  for  you  ?  "  repeated  the  old  man. 
"  Why  did  he  leave  me  to  die  of  despair,  when  one  word, 
one  single  word,  could  restore  me  to  life  ?  " 

"  Oh,  there  must  be  some  other  snare  beneath  all  this  !" 
cried  Diane.  "  Father,  you  must  not  leave  me,  and  M. 
de  Bussy  will  protect  us." 

"  Alas  !  madame,"  said  the  young  man,  bowing,  "  it  is 
no  longer  my  duty  to  penetrate  your  family  secretsj 
Seeing  your  husband's  strange  actions,  I  was  obliged  to 
find  for  you  an  acknowledged  protector.  This  protector 
I  brought  from  Meridor.  You  are  near  your  father.  I 
shall  retire." 

"  He  is  right,"  replied  the  old  man,  with  sadness. 
"  M.  de  Monsoreau  feared  the  Due  d'Anjou's  anger.  M. 
de  Bussy  also  fears  it." 
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Diane  gave  the  young  man  a  glance  that  meant, 
'  You,  who  are  called  the  brave  Bussy,  do  you  fear 
\I.  le  Due  d'Anjou  as  M.  de  Monsoreau  might  fear 
lim  ? 

Bussy  understood  Diane's  look,  and  smiled. 

"  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  said  he,  "  forgive  me,  I  pray  you, 
:or  the  strange  question  I  am  about  to  ask  ;  and  you, 
nadame,  will  excuse  me,  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the 
service  I  wish  to  render  you." 

Both  looked  at  Bussy  and  waited. 

"  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  resumed  the  latter,  "  I  beg  you 
0  ask  Madame  de  Monsoreau — " 

He  laid  particular  stress  on  these  last  words,  which 
nade  Diane's  cheek  turn  pale.  Bussy  saw  that  he  had 
aven  her  pain,  and  resumed, — 

i   "  Ask  your  daughter  if  she  is  happy  in  this  marriage 
ivhich  you  had  ordered,  and  to  which  she  consented." 

Diane  clasped  her  hands  and  sobbed.  This  was  the 
•nly  answer  she  could  give  Bussy.  It  is  true  that  no 
-ther  would  have  been  so  positive.  The  baron's  eyes 
idled  with  tears  as  he  began  to  see  that  his  rather  too 
tasty  friendship  for  M.  de  Monsoreau  would  be  the  source 

S'f  great  unhappiness  to  his  daughter. 
"  Now,"  said  Bussy,  "  it  is  therefore  true,  monsieur, 
hat  without  being  forced  to  it  by  cunning  or  violence, 
ou  gave  your  daughter's  hand  to  M.  de  Monsoreau  ? 
Yes,  if  he  saved  her." 

And  he  did  save  her.     Then  there  is  no  need  for  me  to 
sk  if  you  intend  to  keep  the  word  you  pledged." 

"  That  is  a  law  for  all,  and  particularly  for  gentlemen  ; 

nd  you,   monsieur,   should  know  it   better  than   any. 

tl.  de  Monsoreau  has  saved  my  daughter  according  to 

er  own  statement.     My  daughter  therefore  belongs  to 

iim." 

'  Ah,"  murmured  the  young  woman,  "  would  that  I 
ivere  dead  !  " 

"  Madame,"  said  Bussy,  "  you  see  I  was  right  in  saying 
hat  there  is  nothing  more  for  me  to  do  here.  Monsieur 
e  Baron  gives  you  to  M.  de  Monsoreau,  and  you  yourself 
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promised  to  give  yourself  to  him  if  you  could  see  your 
father  again." 

"  Ah,  do  not  tear  my  heart,  M.  de  Bussy  !  "  cried 
Madame  de  Monsoreau,  going  up  to  the  young  man  ; 
"  my  father  does  not  know  that  I  fear  this  man  ;  my 
father  does  not  know  that  I  hate  him.  He  persists  in 
seeing  a  savior  in  him,  while  I, — I  who  am  enlightened 
by  instinct, — I  persist  in  saying  that  this  man  is  my 
tormentor." 

"  Diane,  Diane,"  cried  the  baron,  "  he  saved  you  !  " 

','  Yes,"  cried  Bussy,  drawn  beyond  the  limits  wherein 
his  prudence  and  delicacy  had  hitherto  held  him,  "  yes  : 
but  supposing  the  danger  were  less  great  than  yon 
believed,  supposing  this  danger  were  fictitious,  supposing 
— I  know  not  what.  Listen,  baron  :  there  is  beneath  all 
this  some  mystery  which  I  must  and  will  solve.  But  I 
protest  that  if  I  had  had  the  happiness  to  find  myself  in 
M.  de  Monsoreau's  place,  I  too  would  have  saved  youi 
beautiful  and  innocent  daughter  from  dishonor  ;  but  bji 
the  God  in  heaven  who  hears  me,  I  would  not  have  madt 
her  pay  for  this  service." 

"  He  loved  her,"  said  M.  de  Meridor,  who  himself  felf 
how  odious  M.  de  Monsoreau's  conduct  had  been  ;  "  and 
we  must  forgive  love." 

"  And  I,"  cried  Bussy,  "  do  I  not — " 

But  frightened  by  the  avowal  which  was  about  tc 
escape  from  his  heart,  Bussy  stopped,  and  the  flash  from 
his  eyes  completed  better  than  words  could  have  done  the 
meaning  of  his  phrase. 

Diane  understood,  and  perhaps  better  than  if  it  had 
been  spoken. 

"  Well,"  she  said  with  a  blush,  "  you  have  understood 
me,  have  you  not  ?  Well,  my  friend,  my  brother, — you 
have  claimed  these  two  titles,  and  I  give  them  to  you, — 
well,  my  friend  and  brother,  can  you  do  something  for 
me  ?  " 

"  But  the  Due  d'Anjou  !  the  Due  d'Anjou  !  "  mur- 
mured the  old  man,  who  always  saw  before  him  the 
threatening  danger  of  royal  anger. 
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"  I  am  not  of  those  who  fear  the  anger  of  princes, 
ieigneur  Augustin,"  replied  the  young  man  ;  "  and  I  am 
ither  very  much  mistaken,  or  we  shall  have  no  cause  to 
ear  this  anger.  If  you  will  let  me,  M.  de  Meridor,  I 
hall  make  you  such  a  friend  of  the  Due  d'Anjou  that  he 
vill  protect  you  from  M.  de  Monsoreau,  from  whom  comes 
he  real  danger, — an  unknown  but  certain  danger,  in- 
isible  but  perhaps  inevitable." 

"  But  if  the  duke  learn  that  Diane  is  still  alive,  all  will 
>e  lost,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Come,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  see  that  in  spite  of  all  I  have 
aid,  you  still  believe  in  M.  de  Monsoreau  more  than  you 
,o  in  me.  Let  us  speak  no  more  of  it.  Reject  my  offer, 
[onsieur  le  Baron,  reject  the  all-powerful  aid  I  was  about 
}  call  to  help  you.  Throw  yourself  into  the  arms  of  the 
lan  who  has  so  well  justified  your  confidence.  I  have 
x)ken,  my  task  is  done,  and  there  is  nothing  more  for  me 
b  do  here.  Adieu,  Seigneur  Augustin  !  Adieu,  madame. 
»ou  shall  see  me  no  more  ;   I  retire." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Diane,  seizing  the  young  man's  hand. 

Have  I  weakened  for  one  instant  ?  Have  I  returned  to 
:m  ?     No  !     On  my  knees,  I  implore  you  not  to  abandon 

a" 

Bussy  clasped  Diane's  beautiful,  pleading  hands,  and 
his  anger  fell  as  falls  the  snow  that  melts  on  the 
ountain-tops  beneath  the  warm  sun  of  Mav. 

Since  you  ask  me,"  said  Bussy,  "  very  well,  madame. 
es,  I  accept  the  holy  mission  you  have  intrusted  to  me, 
id  within  three  days, — for  I  must  have  the  time  to  join 
e  Due  d'Anjou,  who  has  accompanied  the  king  on  a 
lgrimage  to  Chartres, — within  three  days  you  will  see 
imething  new,  or  may  I  lose  my  name  of  Bussy." 
Then  approaching,  with  an  intoxication  that  made  his 
es  flash  fire, — 

"  We  are  allied  against  Monsoreau,"  he  whispered  to 
;r.     "  Remember  that  it  was  not  he  who  brought  back 
rar  father,  and  do  not  be  false  to  me." 
And  pressing  the  baron's  hand  for  the  last  time,  he 
:.shed  from  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

HOW  BROTHER  GORENFLOT  AWOKE,  AND  OF  THE  WELCOMI 
HE  MET  WITH  AT  HIS  CONVENT. 

We  had  left  our  friend  Chicot  in  ecstasy  before  the  unin 
terrupted  sleep  and  the  no  less  splendid  snoring  of  Brothe 
Gorenflot.  He  made  a  sign  to  the  innkeeper  to  retire  am 
carry  away  the  light,  after  having  strictly  enjoined  hin 
not  to  say  a  word  to  the  worthy  brother  about  his  havinj 
gone  out  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  returned  only  a 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

As  Maitre  Bonhomet  had  noticed  one  thing, — that  i] 
all  the  relations  between  the  monk  and  the  jester,  it  wa 
always  the  jester  who  paid, — he  held  the  jester  in  hig] 
esteem,  whereas  he  had,  on  the  contrary,  very  littl 
veneration  for  the  monk. 

He  therefore  promised  Chicot  that  under  no  considera 
tion  would  he  open  his  mouth  about  the  events  of  th 
night  before,  and  retired,  leaving  the  two  friends  in  th 
dark,  as  he  had  been  instructed  to  do. 

Chicot  soon  perceived  a  thing  which  excited  his  admira 
tion.  This  was  that  Brother  Gorenflot  snored  and  spok 
at  the  same  time.  This  did  not  indicate,  as  we  migh 
believe,  a  conscience  torn  with  remorse,  but  a  stomac 
overfilled  with  food.  The  words  uttered  by  Gorenflot  i 
his  sleep,  when  added  to  each  other,  formed  a  horribl 
mixture  of  sacred  eloquence  and  bacchic  maxims. 

However,  Chicot  perceived  that  if  he  remained  in  utte 
darkness  he  would  have  some  difficulty  in  effecting  hi 
restitution  in  such  a  manner  that  Gorenflot,  on  awaking 
should  suspect  nothing.  He  might,  in  fact,  in  the  dark 
ness,  tread  on  one  of  the  monk's  four  limbs,  which  lay  i' 
directions  unknown  to  him  ;  and  the  pain  might  dra< 
him  from  his  lethargy.  Chicot  therefore  blew  upon  th 
embers  to  throw  some  glimmer  of  light  upon  the  scene. 

At  the  noise  of  this  breath,  Gorenflot  ceased  to  snort 
and  murmured, — 
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"  Brethren,  this  is  a  most  ferocious  wind ;  it  is  the 
breath  of  the  Lord,  and  this  breath  inspires  me." 

Then  he  began  to  snore  again.  Chicot  waited  for  an 
instant  until  sleep  had  resumed  its  sway,  and  began  to 
unwrap  the  monk. 

"  Br-r-r-r-ou  !  "  said  Gorenflot.  "  How  cold  !  That 
A'ill  keep  the  grapes  from  ripening." 

,    Chicot  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  operation,  which 
le  resumed  a  moment  later. 

"  You  know  my  zeal,  brethren,"  continued  the  monk, 
'  for  the  Church,  and  for  Monseigneur  le  Due  de  Guise." 

"  Rascal !  "  said  Chicot. 

"  Here  is  my  opinion,"  said  Gorenflot ;  "  but  it  is 
:ertain — " 

"  What  is  certain  ?  "  asked  Chicot,  raising  the  monk  to 
:lip  on  his  robe. 

"  It  is  certain  that  man  is  stronger  than  wine.  Brother 
iorenflot  fought  against  the  wine  like  Jacob  against  the 
ngel,  and  Brother  Gorenflot  conquered  the  wine." 

C  hicot  shrugged  his  shoulders.     This  sudden  movement 
laused  the  monk  to  open  his  eyes,  and  above  him  he  saw 
hicot's  smile,  which  seemed  livid  and  sinister  in  that 
uncertain  light. 

"  Ah,  no  phantoms,  no  goblins  !  "  said  the  monk,  as 
Kiough  he  were  complaining  to  some  familiar  demon  who 
brgot  the  compact  made  between  them. 

'  He  is  dead  drunk,"  said  Chicot,  as  he  rolled  Gorenflot 

his  robe,  and  brought  the  cowl  over  his  head. 

"  Ah,  that  is  good  !  "  grumbled  the  monk  ;  "  the 
exton  has  closed  the  chancel  door,  and  the  wind  no 
mger  blows  in." 

Wake  up  now,  if  you  choose,"  said  Chicot.     "  Tdon't 
are." 

"  The  Lord  has  heard  my  prayer,"  murmured  the  monk, 

and  the  wind  which  he  had  sent  to  freeze  the  vines  has 
.hanged  into  a  gentle  zephyr." 

"  Amen  !  "  said  Chicot,  and  making  a  pillow  of  the 

apkins  and  a  sheet  of  the  table-cloth,  he  went  to  sleep 

>y  the  side  of   his  companion,  after  having  arranged 
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the  empty  bottles   and  dirty  plates  the   best  way  he 
could. 

The  bright  daylight  shining  in  his  eyes,  and  the  host^ 
shrill  voice  in  the  kitchen  scolding  the  scullions,  succeeded 
in  penetrating  through  the  thick  mists  that  clouded  Goren- 
flot's  thoughts.  He  raised  himself  up,  and  with  the  aid  o1 
his  two  hands,  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  on  thai 
portion  of  his  anatomy  which  Nature  has  given  to  man  tc 
be  his  principal  centre  of  gravity. 

Having,  not  without  difficulty,  accomplished  this  feat 
Gorenflot  began  to  consider  the  significant  confusion  o: 
the  crockery,  then  Chicot,  who,  thanks  to  the  gracefu 
curve  of  one  of  his  elbows,  did  not  lose  a  single  one  of  the 
monk's  movements.  Chicot  pretended  to  snore  in  s 
manner  that  reflected  great  credit  on  the  powers  o: 
imitation  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

"  Broad  daylight !  "  cried  the  monk  ;  "  corbleu  !  broac 
daylight  !     It  seems  I  have  spent  the  night  here." 

Then,  collecting  his  thoughts, — 

"  And  the  abbey  !  "  said  he.     "  Oh,  oh  !  " 
.  He  began  to  tie  the  cords  of  his  robe, — a  detail  to  whicl 
Chicot  hael  not  attended. 

"  All  the  same,"  said  he,  "I  had  a  strange  dream.  II 
thought  I  was  dead,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  shroud  stainee 
with  blood." 

Gorenflot  was  not  entirely  mistaken.  When  he  hal: 
waked  up,  he  had  taken  the  table-cloth  for  a  shroud,  anc 
the  wine-stains  for  blood-stains. 

"  Luckily  it  was  a  dream,"  said  Gorenflot,  looking  agair 
about  him.  During  this  survey  his  eyes  rested  on  Chicot 
who,  feeling  himself  under  observation,  snored  witt 
renewed  vigor. 

"  What  a  fine  sight  is  a  drunken  man  !  "  said  Gorenflot 
gazing  at  Chicot  with  admiration.  "  How  lucky  he  i< 
to  sleep  so  !  Ah,  but  he  is  not  in  my  position  !  "  he 
added. 

And  he  gave  a  sigh  which  rose  to  the  pitch  of  Chicot'!! 
snores,  so  that  the  sigh  would  probably  have  waked  up 
the  Gascon  had  he  been  really  asleep. 
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"  What  if  I  woke  him  up  to  ask  his  advice,"  said  the 
monk  ;   "  he  is  a  man  of  good  counsel." 

Chicot  tripled  the  dose  ;  and  his  snores,  which  had 
before  reached  the  pitch  of  the  organ,  now  became  an 
imitation  of  thunder. 

"  No,"  resumed  Gorenflot,  "  that  would  give  him  too 
many  advantages  over  me.  I  shall  find  a  good  lie  without 
him.  But  whatever  may  be  the  lie,"  continued  the  monk, 
'  I  shall  find  it  very  difficult  to  escape  the  dungeon.  It 
is  not  the  confinement  that  frightens  me,  it  is  the  bread- 
md-water  diet  which  results  from  it.  If,  at  least,  I  had  a 
little  money  to  bribe  the  brother  jailer — " 
1  Chicot,  having  heard  this,  gently  drew  from  his  pocket 
1  well-filled  purse,  which  he  hid  under  his  body.  This 
vas  not  a  useless  precaution.  More  contrite  than  ever, 
jorenflot  approached  his  friend,  and  murmured  these 
melancholy  words, — 

"  If  he  were  awake,  he  would  not  refuse  me  a  crown  ; 
3Ut  his  sleep  is  sacred  to  me — and  I  shall  take  it." 

At  these  words  Brother  Gorenflot,  who  had  been  sitting 
lp  all  this  time,  knelt  down,  and  leaning  over  Chicot, 
ieftly  searched  the  sleeper's  pocket. 

Chicot,  in  spite  of  the  example  which  had  been  given 
lim,  did  not  judge  it  expedient  to  call  on  his  familiar 
lemon,  so  he  let  Gorenflot  search  both  pockets  of  his 
doublet. 

"  This  is  singular  !  "  said  the  monk.  "  Nothing  in  his 
sockets.     Ah,  it  may  be  in  his  hat  !  " 

While  the  monk  was  examining  the  hat,  Chicot  poured 
the  contents  of  his  purse  into  his  hand,  and  replaced  it 
tat  and  empty  in  his  hose  pocket. 

"  Nothing  in  the'  hat  ?  "  said  the  monk.  "  I  am  sur- 
prised ;  for  my  friend  Chicot  is  a  jester  full  of  reason,  and 
lever  goes  out  without  money.  Ah,  the  scamp  !  "  he 
idded,  with  a  broad  smile,  which  stretched  his  mouth 
:rom  ear  to  ear,  "  I  forgot  your  breeches  ;  "  and  slipping 
lis  hand  into  Chicot's  hose,  he  drew  out  the  empty  purse. 
"  Jesus  !  "  he  murmured  ;  "  and  who  will  pay  the 
bill  ?  " 
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This  thought  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  monk. 
He  immediately  got  on  his  legs,  and  with  a  rapid,  if  some- 
what unsteady  step,  he  made  for  the  door,  passed  through 
the  kitchen  without  entering  into  conversation  with  his 
host,  in  spite  of  the  latter's  advances,  and  fled. 

Then  Chicot  replaced  the  money  in  the  purse,  and 
the  purse  in  his  pocket,  and  leaning  on  the  window 
in  a  ray  of  sunshine,  he  forgot  Gorenflot  in  a  deep 
meditation. 

However,  the  worthy  monk,  with  his  wallet  on  his 
shoulder,  continued  his  way  with  that  composed  expres- 
sion which  the  passers-by  might  mistake  for  meditation, 
but  which  was  in  reality  nothing  but  preoccupation. 
Gorenflot  was  in  search  of  one  of  those  good  lies  used  by 
the  monk  on  a  spree  or  the  belated  soldier.  The  main  fact 
is  always  the  same,  while  the  details  may  be  made  more 
elaborate  according  to  the  liar's  imagination.  But  he 
had  hardly  entered  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques,  when  the 
great  movement  operated  by  the  brothers  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  perceived  him,  gave  him  the  most 
dreadful  feeling  of  terror  he  had  ever  experienced  in 
whole  life. 

"  They  are  speaking  of  me,"  said  he.     "  They  are  poir 
ing  to  me,  waiting  for  me.     They  looked  for  me  last  night ; 
my  absence  caused  a  scandal.     I  am  lost  ! 

"His  head  swam.  A  mad  idea  of  flight  flashed  through 
his  brain  ;  but  several  monks  came  forward  to  meet  him. 
He  was  undoubtedly  pursued.  Brother  Gorenflot  did 
justice  to  himself.  He  was  not  cut  out  for  flight.  He 
would  soon  be  caught,  bound,  and  dragged  to  the  convent. 
He  preferred  resignation.  He  therefore  advanced  de- 
jectedly towards  his  companions,  who  seemed  to  hesitate 
to  come  and  speak  to  him. 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Gorenflot ;  "  they  even  pretend  not  to 
know  me.     I  am  a  stumbling-block," 

Finally  one  of  them,  bolder  than  the  rest,  went  up  to 
Gorenflot, — 

"  Poor,  dear  brother  !  "  said  he. 

Gorenflot  sighed,  and  rolled  up  his  eyes. 
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"  You  know  that  the  prior  is  waiting  for  you,"  said 
,  another. 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  " 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  yes  ;  "  added  a  third.  "  He  said  that 
[you  should  be  brought  to  him  as  soon  as  you  returned  to 
the  convent." 

"  This  is  what  I  feared,"  said  Gorenfiot  ;  and  more 
dead  than  alive,  he  entered  the  convent,  the  ponderous 
door  of  which  closed  behind  him. 

j  "  Ah,  it  is  you  !  "  cried  the  brother  doorkeeper. 
:"  Come  quick,  quick  !  the  reverend  prior,  Joseph  Foulon, 
is  asking  for  you."  And  taking  Gorenfiot  by  the  hand, 
[he  conducted  him,  or  rather  dragged  him,  to  the  prior's 
chamber.  There,  too,  all  the  doors  were  closed  behind 
him. 

Gorenfiot  looked  down,  fearing  to  meet  the  prior's 
1  angry  glance.  He  felt  alone,  abandoned  by  all,  during 
(an  interview  with  his  superior,  who  was  irritated  against 
*him,  and  with  very  good  cause. 

"  Ah,  here  you  are  at  last  !  "  said  the  abbot. 
"  Reverend  Father — "  stammered  the  monk. 
"  What  uneasiness  you  have  caused  us  !  "  said  the 
j.  prior. 

"  You  are  really  too  good,  Father,"  resumed  Gorenfiot, 
i|  who  did  not  understand  this  indulgent  tone,  which  he  did 
j  not  expect. 

"  You  were  afraid  to  return  after  last  night's  scene, 
I  were  you  not  ? 

"  I  confess  that  I  did  not  dare  return,"  said  the  monk, 
I  while  the  cold  perspiration  gathered  on  his  brow. 

"  Ah,  dear  brother  !    dear  brother  !  "  said  the  abbot  ; 
"  you  did  something  very  imprudent  and  bold." 
"  Let  me  explain  to  you,  Father." 
"  What  have  you  to  explain  ?     Your  outburst — " 
"  I  need  not  explain,"  said  Gorenfiot  ;    "so  much  the 
better,  as  I  found  it  very  embarrassing  to  do  so." 

"  I  understood  perfectly.  A  moment  of  exaltation,  of 
enthusiasm,  carried  you  off.  Exaltation  is  a  holy  virtue, 
enthusiasm  is  a  sacred  feeling  ;   but  virtues  become  vices 
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if  carried  to  excess.     The  most  honorable  sentiments  arc 
reprehensible  if  exaggerated." 

"  Pardon  me,  holy  Father,"  said  Gorenflot ;  "  but  ij 
you  understand,  I  do  not.  Of  what  outburst  do  you 
speak  ?  " 

"  Of  the  one  you  made  last  night." 
.   "  Out  of  the  convent  ?  "  timidly  asked  the  monk. 

"  Not  at  all ;  in  the  convent." 

"  I  made  an  outburst  in  the  convent  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you." 

Gorenflot  scratched  his  nose.  He  began  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  playing  at  cross  purposes. 

"  I  am  as  good  a  Catholic  as  you,  yet  your  boldness 
frightened  me." 

"  My  boldness  !  "  said  Gorenflot ;  "  was  I  very  bold  ?  " 

"  More  than  bold,  my  son  ;  it  was  temerity." 

"  Alas  !  you  must  forgive  a  still  uncurbed  temper.  I 
shall  amend,  good  Father." 

"  Yes  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  I  cannot  help  fearing  the 
consequences  for  you  and  for  us.  If  the  thing  had  taken 
place  in  our  presence  alone,  it  would  not  matter." 

"  What  !  "  said  Gorenflot,  "  is  it  known  outside  ?  " 

"  No  doubt.  You  know  there  were  present  more  than 
a  hundred  laymen  who  did  not  lose  a  word  of  your 
speech." 

"  Of  my  speech  !  "  said  Gorenflot,  more  and  more 
astonished. 

"  I  acknowledge  that  it  was  fine,  and  that  the  applause 
must  have  intoxicated  you,  that  the  unanimous  assent 
must  have  turned  your  head.  But  that  it  should  go  so 
far  as  to  propose  a  procession  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
offering  to  wear  a  cuirass,  and  make  an  appeal  to  all  good 
Catholics,  with  helmet  and  musket, — you  will  admit  that 
this  is  going  a  little  too  far." 

Gorenflot  looked  at  the  prior,  and  every  shade  of  sur- 
prise was  reflected  in  his  eyes. 

"  Now,"  continued  the  abbot,  "  there  is  a  way  of  con- 
ciliating everything.  This  religious  fervor,  now  bubbling 
in  your  heart,  would  be  hurtful  to  you  in  Paris,  where  so 
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nany  evil-thinking  ones  are  watching  you.  I  desire  that 
ou  should  go  and  spend  it — " 

"  Where,  good  Father  ?  "  asked  Gorenflot,  convinced 
hat  he  would  be  sent  to  the  dungeon. 

"  In  the  provinces." 

"  An  exile  ?  "  cried  Gorenflot. 

"  By  remaining  here  something  much  worse  might 
lappen  to  you,  dearly  beloved  brother." 

"  And  what  can  happen  to  me  ?  " 

"  A  criminal  lawsuit,  which  would  in  all  probability 
>ring  imprisonment  for  life,  if  not  death." 

Gorenflot  turned  deadly  pale.  He  could  not  under- 
tand  how  he  ran  the  risk  of  suffering  imprisonment  for 
ife,  and  even  the  penalty  of  death,  for  having  become 
itoxicated  in  a  tavern,  and  having  spent  a  night  out  of 
he  convent. 

"  While  submitting  to  this  temporary  exile,  my  dear 
■rother,  not  only  do  you  escape  the  danger,  but  you  also 
•lant  the  standard  of  faith  in  the  provinces.  What  you 
aid  and  did  last  night  is  dangerous  and  even  impossible 
eneath  the  eyes  of  the  king  and  his  accursed  favorites  ; 
ut  in  the  provinces  it  becomes  easier  to  execute.  Set  out 
t  once,  Brother  Gorenflot.  It  may  be  already  too  late, 
nd  the  archers  may  have  received  orders  to  arrest  you." 

"  What  are  you  saying,  Reverend  Father  ?  "  stammered 
j^ie  monk,  as  he  rolled  his  eyes  about  in  terror.  As  the 
Irior,  whose  gentleness  had  first  surprised  him,  spoke  on, 
[e  was  astonished  at  the  proportions  attained  by  a  sin, 
rhich  was,  after  all,  very  trifling.  "  The  archers,  you 
ay  ?     And  what  have  I  to  do  with  the  archers  ?  " 

"  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  but  they  might 
ave  something  to  do  with  you." 

"  But  have  I  been  denounced  ?  "  asked  Brother  Goren- 
ot. 

"  I  would  wager  it.     Depart  !   depart  !  " 

"  Depart,  Reverend  Father !  "  said  Gorenflot, 
stounded  ;  "  that  is  very  easy  to  say.  But  how  shall  I 
ive  after  I  leave  here  ?  " 

,:  Eh  !    nothing  is  easier.     You  beg  for  the  convent  ; 
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there  is  a  means  of  existence.  By  begging  you  hav 
hitherto  fed  others  ;  you  will  now  feed  yourself  in  tha 
way.  Then  be  assured  that  the  system  you  hav 
developed  will  give  you  enough  partisans  in  the  province 
for  me  to  have  the  certainty  that  you  shall  not  want  fo 
anything.  But  go  !  for  God's  sake,  go  !  and  do  no 
return  until  you  are  summoned." 

And  the  prior,  after  having  tenderly  embraced  Goren 
riot,  pushed  him  gently  but  firmly  to  the  door  of  his  cell 

There  all  the  convent  was  assembled,  awaiting  Brothe 
Gorenflot.  No  sooner  had  he  appeared  than  all  rushed  t< 
him  and  each  one  wished  to  touch  his  hands,  his  neck,  hi 
clothes.  Some  even  carried  veneration  so  far  as  to  kis 
the  hem  of  his  gown. 

"  Adieu !  "  said  one,  pressing  him  to  his  heart  ;  "  adieu 
you  are  a  holy  man  ;   do  not  forget  me  in  your  pravers. 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Gorenflot ;  "  am  I  a  holy  man  ?     Well  ?: 

"  Adieu,  brave  champion  of  the  faith  !  "  said  anothei 
pressing  his  hand.  "  Adieu  !  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  wa 
nothing  compared  to  you." 

"  Adieu,  martyr  !  "  said  the  third  one,  kissing  the  en. 
of  his  cord  ;  "  blindness  still  dwells  among  us,  but  ti 
hour  of  light  will  come." 

Gorenflot  found  himself  carried  thus  from  arm  to  am 
from  embrace  to  embrace,  and  from  epithets  to  epithet 
as  far  as  the  street  door,  which  closed  behind  him  so  soo* 
as  he  had  crossed  the  threshold.  Gorenflot  looked  a 
that  door  with  an  expression  which  nothing  could  render 
and  finally  went  out  of  Paris,  walking  backwards,  as  if  th 
avenging  angel  had  showed  him  the  point  of  his  flan 
sword. 

The  only  thing  he  said  as  he  passed  the  gate  was, — 

"  The  devil  take  me  !  they  are  all  mad.  If  not 
Heaven  help  me,  it  is  I  who  am  mad  !  " 


lin 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

:0\Y  BROTHER  GORENFLOT  REMAINED  CONVINCED  THAT 
HE  WAS  A  SOMNAMBULIST,  AND  BITTERLY  DEPLORED 
THIS    INFIRMITY.       - 

,'xtil  the  fatal  day  we  have  now  reached, — the  day  on 
hich  this  unexpected  persecution  fell  upon  the  poor 
ionk,— Brother  Gorenfiot  had  led  a  contemplative  life, 
oing  out  early  when  he  wished  to  breathe  the  fresh  air, 
iter  when  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  sunshine.  Trusting 
1  God,  and  in  the  kitchen  of  the  abbey,  he  had  never 
bought  of  procuring  for  himself  anything  beyond  the 
ither  worldly,  and,  after  all,  rare  extras  of  the  Corne 
'Abondance.  These  extras  were  dependent  on  the 
ipnces  of  the  faithful,  and  could  only  be  taken  from  the 
ifts  in  money,  which  Gorenfiot  compelled  to  halt  as  he 
assed  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques.  After  these  halts,  the 
ifts  entered  the  convent,  diminished  by  the  sum  left  on 
le  way.  There  was  also  his  friend  Chicot,  who  liked 
ood  dinners  and  boon  companions.  But  Chicot  was 
lost  irregular  in  his  habits.  The  monk  sometimes  saw 
im  five  or  six  days  in  succession,  then  would  go  three 
'eeks,  a  month,  or  six  weeks,  without  seeing  the  jester, 
ho  either  remained  with  the  king,  or  accompanied  him 
o  one  of  his  pilgrimages,  or  else  went  on  a  business  or 
leasure  trip  for  himself.  Gorenfiot  was  therefore  one 
f  those  monks  for  whom,  as  for  certain  soldiers,  the 
rorld  began  with  the  superior  of  the  house, — that  is  to 
ly,  the  colonel  of  the  convent, — and  ended  with  the 
papty  pot.  Therefore  this  soldier  of  the  Church  had 
jever  imagined  that  the  day  would  come  when  he  would 
e  forced  to  set  out  in  quest  of  adventures.  If  he  had 
ven  had  some  money  ;  but  the  prior's  answer  to  his 
equest  had  been  simple  and  devoid  of  apostolic  orna- 
lent,  like  that  fragment  from  Saint  Luke  :  "  Seek,  and 
hou  shalt  find." 
Gorenfiot,     as     he     reflected    that     he      would      be 
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obliged  to  go  and   seek    far    away,   felt  weary    befor 
beginning. 

However,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  save  himsel 
from  the  danger  which  threatened  him, — an  unknow 
but  pressing  danger,  judging  from  the  words  of  hi 
superior. 

The  poor  monk  was  not  one  of  those  who  can  disguis 
their  physique,  and  escape  detection  by  some  cleve 
metamorphosis.  He  therefore  resolved  to  get  as  fa 
away  as  possible,  and  with  this  resolution,  rapidly  passe 
the  Porte  Bordelle,  and  went  carefully  by  the  sentinel 
and  Swiss  guards,  fearing  that  the  archers  mentioned  b 
the  abbot  of  Sainte-Genevieve  might  prove  to  be  only  tc 
tangible  realities. 

But  once  in  the  open  air,  once  in  the  country,  fi\ 
hundred  feet  beyond  the  city  walls,  when  he  saw  on  tl 
roadside  that  first  green  grass  of  spring  that  shows  itse 
above  ground  ;  when  he  saw  the  glorious  sun  above  tl 
horizon,  solitude  extending  right  and  left,  and  the  mu 
muring  city  behind  him,  he  seated  himself  on  the  edge  «, 
a  ditch,  and  resting  his  double  chin  in  his  large,  fat  ham 
scratched  the  end  of  his  square  nose  with  his  forefinge; 
and  began  a  revery  accompanied  by  groans. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cythara,  which  was  lackin, 
Gorenflot  resembled  one  of  those  Hebrews  who,  hangir, 
their  harp  on  the  weeping  willow-tree,  furnished  in  tl 
time  of  the  famous  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  the  text  1} 
the  famous  verse,  "  Super  flumina  Babylonis,"  and  tl] 
subject  of  a  myriad  of  melancholy  pictures. 

Gorenflot  groaned  all  the  more  that  nine  o'clock  w. 
approaching,  and  that  was  the  dinner  hour  at  the  con ver 
The  monks  were  behindhand  in  civilization  as  befits  rJj 
detached  from  all  things  mundane,  and  in  the  year  of  gra 
1578,  followed  the  habits  of  the  good  king  Charles  V.,  wf 
dined  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  his  mass. 

It  would  be  as  useless  to  enumerate  all  the  ideas  th;i 
came  into  Gorenflot's  mind  as  he  sat  hungrily  thinking 
to  count  the  grains  of  sand  blown  about  on  the  seasho 
on  a  windy  day. 
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:  The  first  idea,  and  the  most  difficult  one  to  get  rid  of, 
,ve  must  confess,  was  to  return  to  Paris,  go  straight  to  the 
Convent  and  tell  the  prior  that  he  positively  preferred 
'mprisonment  to  exile,  and  consented  to  be  scourged,  if 
Necessary,  twice  a  day,  provided  they  would  engage  to 
urnish  him  daily  with  his  meals,  which  he  would  even 
:onsent  to  reduce  to  five. 

This  idea,  which  furrowed  the  poor  monk's  brain  for 
'nore  than  a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour,  was  followed  by 
mother  a  little  more  practicable.  This  was  to  go  straight 
:.o  the  Corne  d'Abondance,  ask  for  Chicot,  even  if  he  were 
;till  asleep,  expose  the  deplorable  situation  in  which  he 
"iound  himself  after  his  bacchanal  suggestions,  to  which 
;ie,  Gorenflot,  should  have  found  the  strength  to  resist, 
md  obtain  a  small  pension  from  that  generous  friend. 
This  plan  occupied  Gorenflot  for  another  quarter  of  an 
hour,  because  his  was  a  judicious  mind  and  the  idea  was 
hot  without  some  merit. 

There  was  also  another  idea  which  was  not  wanting  in 
mdacity,  and  which  consisted  in  re-entering  through  the 
Porte  Saint-Germain  or  the  Tour  de  Xesle,  and  clandes- 
tinely continuing  his  collections  in  Paris.  He  knew  the 
*ood  places,  the  fertile  corners,  the  little  streets  where 
certain  housewives,  owners  of  delightful  chickens,  always 
lad  some  fat  capon  to  throw  into  his  wallet.  He  saw,  in 
;he  grateful  mirror  of  his  memory,  a  certain  house,  the 
nhabitants  of  which  made  preserves  of  all  kinds  every 
summer,  with  the  principal  object — at  least,  so  was 
Brother  Gorenflot  pleased  to  imagine — of  throwing  into 
:he  monk's  wallet,  in  exchange  for  his  paternal  benedic- 
tion, either  a  quart  of  quince  jelly,  or  a  dozen  candied  nuts, 
Dr  a  box  of  dried  apples,  the  mere  odor  of  which  sufficed 
\o  make  a  dead  man  thirsty.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
Brother  Gorenflot's  thoughts  were  principally  centred  on 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  the  delights  of  rest ;  some- 
times he  could  not  help  thinking  without  a  pang  of  the 
devil's  two  lawyers,  who  would  appear  against  him  on 
khe  judgment  day,  and  who  were  called  Laziness  and 
Gluttony.     But  in  the  mean  while,  our  worthy  friend 
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was  treading,  not  without  remorse  perhaps,  but  was 
nevertheless  treading  the  primrose  path  which  leads 
to  the  bottomless  pit,  where,  like  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
the  two  mortal  sins  were  forever  howling. 

Therefore,  this  last  plan  seemed  pleasant  to  him  ;  this 
style  of  life  seemed  the  one  to  which  he  appeared  to  be 
naturally  destined  ;  but  to  accomplish  this  plan  and  lead 
this  life,  it  was  necessary  to  remain  in  Paris  and  run  the 
risk  of  meeting  the  archers,  the  Swiss,  or  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  all  of  whom  constituted  a  rather  serious 
danger  for  a  vagabond  monk. 

Then  there  was  another  drawback  ;  the  treasurer  of 
Sainte-Genevieve's  Convent  was  too  careful  to  leave  Paris 
without  a  brother  collector.  Gorenflot  was  therefore  in 
imminent  danger  of  finding  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
colleague  who  would  have  over  him  the  unquestionable 
advantage  of  being  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  his  functionsJ 

These  ideas  filled  our  worthy  friend  with  terror,  and  we 
must  admit  that  it  was  not  without  reason. 

He  had  reached  this  point  of  his  soliloquies  and  his 
apprehensions,  when  he  saw,  coming  through  the  Porttf 
Bordelle,  a  horseman,  who  soon  shook  the  ground  beneatii 
his  horse's  hoofs.  This  man  alighted  near  a  house  situ-1 
ated  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  spot  where  Gorenflot 
was  seated.  He  knocked  ;  the  door  opened,  and  horse 
and  rider  disappeared  into  the  house.  Gorenflot  observed 
this  circumstance,  because  he  had  envied  this  man  who 
had  a  horse  and  could  therefore  sell  it. 

But  after  an  instant  the  horseman,  whom  Gorenflot 
recognized  by  his  cloak, — the  horseman,  we  say,  left  the 
house  ;  and  as  there  was  a  clump  of  trees  at  a  short 
distance,  and  a  pile  of  stones  before  these  trees,  he  went 
and  stationed  himself  between  the  trees  and  this  bastiotj1 
of  a  new  kind. 

"  This  is  surely  some  ambush  being  prepared,"  mur- 
mured Gorenflot.  "  If  I  were  on  better  terms  with  the 
archers,  I  would  go  and  inform  them  ;  or  if  I  were  braver, 
I  would  oppose  it." 

At  this  moment  the  ambushed  man,  whose  eyes  only 
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eft  the  city  gate  to  inspect  the  vicinity  with  a  certain 
ineasiness,  perceived,  in  one  of  those  rapid  glances,  which 
le  threw  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  Gorenflot,  still  seated 
ind  >till  holding  his  chin  in  his  hand.  This  sight  annoyed 
,rim,  and  he  pretended  to  be  walking  around  with  no 
ourpose. 

'  That  walk,"  said  Gorenflot,  "  that  appearance,  seems 
amiliar  ;   but  no,  it  is  impossible." 

At  this  moment  the  unknown  man,  whose  back  was 
urned  to  Gorenflot,  suddenly  sank  down  as  if  the  muscles 
>f  his  legs  had  given  way  beneath  him.  He  had  just 
:ieard  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  coming  from  the 
:ity.- 

i  In  fact,  three  men,  two  of  whom  seemed  to  be  lackeys, 
hree  good  mules,  and  three  portmanteaux,  came  slowly 
irom  Paris  through  the  Porte  Bordelle.  So  soon  as  he 
jerceived  them,  the  man  near  the  stones  made  himself 
ven  smaller,  if  that  were  possible,  and  crawling,  rather 
han  walking,  reached  the  group  of  trees  ;  then  choosing 
ihe  largest  one,  he  hid  behind  it  in  the  position  of  the 
fainter  lying  in  wait. 

I  The  cavalcade  rode  on  without  seeing,  or  rather  without 
oticing  him  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  man  devoured 
1  with  his  eyes. 

"  It  is  I  who  have  prevented  the  crime  from  being  com- 
litted,"  said  Gorenflot,  to  himself,  "  and  my  presence  on 
he  road  at  this  precise  moment  is  one  of  those  inani- 
mations of  the  Divine  will  such  as  would  be  needed  to 
rovide  me  with  a  breakfast." 

The  cavalcade  having  ridden  by,  the  man  re-entered 
he  house. 

"  Good  !  "  said  Gorenflot,  "  either  I  am  much  mistaken, 
r  this  circumstance  will  procure  for  me  the  much  desired 
toon.  Man  who  watches  hates  spies.  Here  is  a  secret  in 
ny  possession,  and  were  it  worth  only  six  farthings, — 
jvell !   I  shall  put  a  price  on  it." 

Without  delay  Gorenflot  wended  his  way  towards  the 
:iouse  ;  but  as  he  approached,  he  remembered  the  horse- 
nan's  martial  bearing,  the  long  sword  that  hung  at  his 
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side,  and  the  terrible  look  in  his  eye  as  he  watched  the 
passing  of  the  men  ;   then  he  said  to  himself, — 

"  I  believe  I  was  positively  mistaken,  and  that  such  a 
man  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  intimidated." 

At  the  door,  Gorenflot  was  quite  convinced,  and  he  nc 
longer  scratched  his  nose,  but  his  ear.  All  at  once  his 
face  lighted  up. 

"  An  idea  !  "  he  said. 

The  awakening  of  an  idea  in  the  monk's  sleepy  brain 
was  such  a  progress  that  he  himself  was  surprised  ;  but 
even  in  those  days  there  was  a  saying  that  Necessity  i? 
mother  to  Invention. 

"  An  idea  !  "  he  repeated, — "  and  a  rather  ingenious 
idea.  I  shall  say  to  him  :  '  Monsieur,  every  man  has  his 
plans,  his  desires,  his  hopes.  I  shall  pray  for  your  plans  ; 
give  me  something.'  If  his  plans  are  evil  ones,  of  which 
I  have  no  doubt,  he  will  have  a  double  need  of  prayers, 
and  will  give  me  some  alms  for  that  purpose,  and  I  shalj 
put  the  case  before  the  first  learned  priest  I  may  meet,| 
I  shall  ascertain  whether  we  must  pray  for  plans  which 
we  do  not  know,  but  which  we  suspect,  to  be  bad.  \ 
shall  do  whatever  the  priest  will  tell  me  ;  consequently 
he  will  be  responsible,  not  I.  And  if  I  meet  no  priest-^ 
Well  !  if  I  meet  no  priest,  as  there  is  some  doubt,  I  shall 
abstain.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  have  breakfasted  witl 
the  alms  of  the  man  with  the  evil  intentions." 

In  consequence  of  this  determination,  Gorenflot  placed 
himself  along  the  wall  and  waited.  Five  minutes  lates 
the  door  opened  and  the  horse  and  rider  reappeared,  the 
one  carrying  the  other.     Gorenflot  approached. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he.  "  if  five  Paters  and  five  Aves  foi 
the  success  of  your  plans  would  be  agreeable  to  you — " 

The  man  turned  his  head  towards  the  monk. 

"  Gorenflot  !  "  cried  he. 

"  Monsieur  Chicot  !  "  said  the  monk,  in  amazement. 

"  Where  in  the  devil  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  Chicot. 

"  I  do  not  know  ;   and  you  ?  " 

"  It  is  different  with  me, — I  know,"  said  Chicot.  "  I| 
am  going  straight  before  me." 
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I   "  Very  far  ?  " 

"  Until  I  stop.  But  you,  my  friend,  since  you 
annot  tell  me  how  you  come  to  be  here,  I  suspect  one 
hing." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  That  you  were  spying  on  me." 

"  Good  heavens  !  I  spying  on  you  !  May  the  Lord 
►reserve  me  !     I  saw  you, — that  is  all." 

"  Saw  what  ? 

"  Saw  you  watching  the  passage  of  the  mules." 

"  You  are  crazy." 

"  Nevertheless,  your  eyes  seemed  very  attentive  from 
behind  those  stones." 

"  Listen,  Gorenflot,  I  wish  to  build  a  house  outside  of 
he  walls  ;  these  stones  are  mine,  and  I  was  making  sure 
hat  they  are  of  good  quality." 

Ah,  that  is  different,"  said  the  monk,  who  did  not 
•elieve  a  word  of  what  Chicot  was  telling  him  ;  "I  was 
nistaken." 

But  you,  yourself,  what  are  you  doing  outside  the 
rails  of  Paris  ?  " 

Alas  !  Monsieur  Chicot,  I  am  exiled,"  replied  Goren- 
lot,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Chicot. 

"  Exiled,  I  tell  you." 

And  Gorenflot,  draping  himself  in  his  gown,  straightened 
ip  and  threw  back  his  head  with  that  imperative  look  of 
he  man  to  whom  some  great  misfortune  gives  the  right  to 
Lemand  his  fellow  creatures'  pity. 

"  My  brethren  reject  me  from  their  fold,"  he  continued. 

I  am  excommunicated,  anathematized." 

"  Pshaw  !   and  why  so  ?  " 

"  Listen,  Monsieur  Chicot,"  said  the  monk,  laying  his 
land  on  his  heart ;  "  you  may  believe  me  if  you  will,  but 
lpon  my  word  I  don't  know." 

•  Is  it  not  because  you  mav  have  been  drinking  your 
ill  last  night  ?  " 

"  What  a  horrible  joke  !  You  know  perfectly  well 
vhat  I  did  last  night." 
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"  Yes,"  replied  Chicot,  "  from  eight  o'clock  until  ten 
but  not  from  ten  until  three." 

"  How  from  ten  until  three  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  you  went  out  at  ten  o'clock." 

"  I  ?  ■"  said  Gorenflot,  looking  at  the  Gascon  with  eye? 
dilated  by  surprise. 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  asked  you  where  you  were  going." 

"  Where  I  was  going, — you  asked  me  that  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  what  did  I  answer  ?  " 

"  You  said  you  were  going  to  make  a  speech." 

"  There  is  truth  in  all  this,"  said  Gorenflot  very  mucl 
shaken. 

"  Parbleu  I  it  is  so  true  that  you  recited  to  me  a  part  0: 
your  speech  ;   it  was  very  long." 

"  It  was  in  three  parts  ;  that  is  the  division  recom- 
mended by  Aristotle." 

"  There  were  even  some  terrible  things  against  King 
Henri  III.  in  your  discourse." 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Gorenflot. 

"  So  terrible  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  you  wwj 
pursued  as  the  instigator  of  the  troubles." 

"  Monsieur  Chicot,  you  open  my  eyes.  Did  I  seem  ven, 
much  awake  when  I  spoke  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  must  say,  my  friend,  that  you  had  a  strange  look 
your  eyes  particularly  were  quite  fixed.     You  seemed  tc 
be  awake  and  yet  to  be  talking  in  your  sleep." 

"  However,"  said  Gorenflot,  "  I  am  sure  of  having 
waked  up  this  morning  at  the  Corne  d'Abondance,  even 
though  the  devil  himself  should  swear  to  the  contrary." 

"  Well,  what  is  there  surprising  in  that  ? 

"  How  !  what  is  there  surprising  since  you  say  that  ] 
left  the  Corne  d'Abondance  at  ten  o'clock  ?  " 

"  Yes, but  you  returned  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning: 
and  to  prove  it,  I  shall  even  say  that  you  left  the  dooi 
open,  and  that  I  was  very  cold." 

"  So  was  I,"  said  Gorenflot  ;   "I  remember." 

"  You  see  !  "  replied  Chicot. 

"  If  what  you  tell  me  be  true — " 
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"  How  !  if  what  I  tell  you  be  true  ?  My  friend,  it  is 
;rue.     Ask  Maitre  Bonhomet." 

"  Maitre  Bonhomet  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  it  was  he  who  opened  the  door.     I  must 
rwen  say  that  you  were  filled  with  pride  when  you  re- 
urned,  and  I  said  to  you,  '  Fie  !  pride  is  not  befitting  a 
nan,  particularly  when  that  man  is  a  monk.'  " 

"   And  what  was  the  cause  of  this  pride  ?  " 
I    "  The  success  of  your  speech,  and  the  compliments  you 
eceived  from  the  Due  de  Guise,  the  cardinal,  and  M.  de 
^lavenne, — may  God  preserve  him  !  "  added  the  Gascon, 
■aising  his  hat. 
j    "  Then  all  is  made  clear  to  me,"  said  Gorenflot. 

"  That  is  lucky  ;  you  therefore  acknowledge  that  you 
lid  go  to  this  assembly.  What  the  devil  did  you  call  it  ? 
,Vait  a  second  !  The  assembly  of  the  Holy  Union, — that 
sit." 

Gorenflot  dropped  his  head  on  his  breast  and  uttered  a 
rroan. 

I  I  am  a  somnambulist,"  he  said.  "  I  suspected  it  long 
igo." 

"  Somnambulist  ?  "   said   Chicot.     "  \\  hat   does   that 


nean 


"  That  means,  Monsieur  Chicot,"  said  the  monk,  "  that 
nth  me  the  mind  overrules  the  matter  to  such  a  point 
hat  while  the  matter  is  asleep  the.  mind  watches,  and  then 
he  mind  commands  the  matter  which,  though  asleep,  is 
orced  to  obey." 

"  Eh,  my  friend,"  said  Chicot,  "  this  greatly  resembles 
nagic.  If  you  are  possessed,  own  up  to  it  frankly  ;  a 
nan  who  walks  in  his  sleep,  who  gesticulates  in  his  sleep, 
hrho  makes  speeches  in  which  he  attacks  the  king,  and 
[lways  in  his  sleep, — ventre  de  biche  !  it  is  not  natural. 
Vway,  Beelzebub  !     Vade  retro  Satanas  !  " 

And  Chicot  made  his  horse  move  aside. 

"  So  you  abandon  me  too,  Monsieur  Chicot,"  said 
jorenflot.  "  Tu  quoque,  Brute.  Ah,  I  never  would  have 
Delieved  that  of  you." 

And  the  monk,  in  despair,  tried  to  modulate  a  sob. 
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Chicot  took  pity  on  this  immense  despair,  which 
appeared  only  the  more  terrible  for  being  concentrated. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  what  did  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"  When  ?  " 

"  Just  now." 

"  Alas  !  I  don't  know.  I  am  ready  to  go  mad  ;  my 
head  is  full,  and  my  stomach  empty.  Put  me  on  the 
track,  Monsieur  Chicot." 

"  You  spoke  of  travelling." 

"  That  is  true  ;  I  told  you  that  the  reverend  prior  had 
invited  me  to  travel." 

"  In  what  direction  ? 

"  In  the  direction  that  would  please  me." 

"  And  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know."  Gorenflot  raised  his  two  arms  to 
heaven.  "  May  God  have  mercy  on  me  !  "  said  he. 
"  Monsieur  Chicot,  lend  me  two  francs,  to  help  me  on  my 
journey." 

"  I  shall  do  better  than  that,"  said  Chicot. 

"  Ah,  let  us  see.     What  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  too  said  that  I  was  travelling." 

"  True,  you  did  say  so." 

"  Well,  I  shall  take  you  with  me." 

Gorenflot  looked  suspiciously  at  the  Gascon,  as  if 
did  not  dare  believe  in  such  a  favor. 

"  But  on  condition  that  you  will  be  very  good,  ar 
shall  allow  you  to  be  very  impious.     Do  you  accept  m\ 
proposition  ? 

"  Do  I  accept  it  ?  "  said  the  monk, — "  do  I  accept  it  ? 
But  have  we  any  money  to  travel  ? 

"  Here,"  said  Chicot,  producing  a  purse,  the  graceful 
rotundity  of  which  was  very  significant. 

Gorenflot  gave  one  joyful  bound. 

"  How  much  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty  pistoles." 

'"'  And  where  are  we  going  ?  " 

"  You  shall  see." 

"  When  shall  we  breakfast  ?  " 

"  At  once." 
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"  But  what  shall  I  ride  ?  "  asked  Gorenflot,  with  un- 
easiness. 

"  Xot  my  horse,  corbaeuf  !     You  would  kill  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Gorenflot,  disappointed,  "  what  shall  I 
io?  " 

"  Nothing  is  more  simple.  You  are  fat  like  Silenus, 
ind  a  drunkard  like  him.  To  make  the  likeness  even 
nore  perfect,  I  shall  buy  you  an  ass." 

"  You  are  my  king,  Monsieur  Chicot  ;  you  are  my 
t^un —  Take  a  strong  ass—  You  are  my  God.  Now, 
where  shall  we  breakfast  ? 

"  Here,  morbleu  ! — right  here.  Look  above  that  door, 
and  read  if  you  know  how." 

They  had  in  fact  reached  a  sort  of  inn.  Gorenflot 
followed  the  direction  indicated  by  Chicot's  finger  and 
read . — ■ 

"  Ham,  eggs,  eels,  p^Us,  and  white  wine  for  sale  here." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  change  in  Goren- 
flot's  face  at  that  sight.  His  countenance  beamed,  his 
3yes  sparkled,  his  mouth  spread  from  ear  to  ear,  showing 
a  double  row  of  white  and  hungry  teeth.  Finally,  he 
raised  his  two  arms  to  heaven,  and  swaying  his  body  to 
and  fro,  with  a  sort  of  rythmical  motion,  he  sang  the 
following  song  for  which  joy  was  his  only  excuse  : — 

"  Quand  l'anon  est  delache, 
Quand  le  vin  est  debouche, 
L'un  redresse  son  oreille, 
L'un  sort  de  la  bouteille. 
Mais  rien  n'est  si  evente 
Que  le  moine  en  pleine  treille. 
Mais  rien  n'est  si  debate 
Que  le  moine  en  liberte." 

.  "  Very  good,"  said  Chicot  ;  "  and  to  lose  no  time,  my 
dear  brother,  sit  down  and  eat  while  I  go  in  search  of  an 
ass." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

HOW  GORENFLOT  TRAVELLED  ON  AN  ASS  NAMED  PANURGE, 
AND  DURING  HIS  JOURNEY  LEARNED  A  GREAT  MANY 
THINGS   OF  WHICH   HE   WAS   IGNORANT. 

What  made  Chicot  so  indifferent  to  his  own  stomach,  for 
which  he  usually  had  as  much  condescension  as  any  monk, 
was  the  fact  that  before  leaving  the  hostelry  of  the  Corne 
d'Abondance,  he  had  copiously  breakfasted.  Great 
passions. are  said  to  nourish  ;  and  Chicot  at  that  moment 
had  a  great  passion. 

He  therefore  settled  Gorenflot  before  one  of  the  tables 
of  the  little  house,  where  he  was  served  with  ham,  eggs, 
and  wine,  which  he  caused  to  disappear  with  his  usual 
celerity  and  capacity. 

In  the  mean  time,  Chicot  had  gone  out  in  quest  of  the 
ass  ;  he  found  the  peaceful  donkey  which  was  the  object 
of  Gorenflot's  desires,  standing  between  an  ox  and  a  horse! 
in  the  stable  of  some  peasants,  at  Sceaux.  He  was  four 
years  old,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  supported  a  ratheri 
plump  body  on  four  legs  as  slender  as  pipe-stems.  Ait, 
that  time,  such  a  donkey  was  worth  twenty  crowng|| 
Chicot  gave  twenty -two,  and  was  blessed  for  his  I 
generosity. 

When  he  returned  with  his  conquest,  and  conducted  it 
into  the  room  where  Gorenflot  was  dining,  the  latter,  who 
had  just  absorbed  half  of  an  eel  pdte  and  emptied  his  third 
bottle,  delighted  at  the  sight  of  his  steed,  and  besides 
being  moved  to  tenderness  by  the  fumes  of  the  wine,: 
threw  his  two  arms  around  the  donkey's  neck  ;  and\ 
having  embraced  it  on  either  jaw,  introduced  between  his; 
teeth  a  long  crust  of  bread,  which  made  it  bray  with' 
delight. 

"  Oh,  oh,"  said  Gorenflot,  "  the  animal  has  a  fine  voice,' 
and  we  shall  sometimes  sing  together.  Thank  you,  friend  i 
Chicot,  thank  you." 

The  monk  immediately  called  his  donkey  by  the  name 
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f  Panurge.  Chicot  glanced  at  the  table  and  saw  that 
/ithout  any  tyranny  he  could  ask  his  companion  to  leave 
is  dinner.  He  therefore  said,  in  that  voice  which  Goren- 
ot  never  could  resist,- — 

"  Come,  come,  my  friend,  let  us  start.  We  shall  lunch 
t  Melun." 

Chicot's  tone  was  so  imperative,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of 
his  stern  command  there  was  such  an  alluring  promise, 
hat  instead  of  offering  any  resistance,  Gorenflot  repeated: 

"  At  Melun  !  at  Melun  !  "  and  without  hesitating,  he 
:iade  use  of  a  chair  to  clamber  on  to  the  ass,  whose  back 
i/as  covered  with  a  simple  leather  cushion  from  which 
ung  two  strips  which  were  used  as  stirrups.  The  monk 
lipped  his  sandals  into  the  two  strips,  took  the  halter  in 
is  right  hand,  put  his  left  on  his  hip,  and  rode  out  of  the 
m  as  majestic  as  the  god  to  which  Chicot  had  likened 
lim,  with  great  justice. 

As  to  Chicot,  he  vaulted  into  the  saddle  with  the  skill  of 

consummate  rider,  and  the  two  horsemen  set  out 
nmediately  for  Melun  at  a  gentle  trot. 
!  They  rode  four  leagues,  then  halted  for  a  short  while, 
'he  monk  took  advantage  of  the  bright  sunshine  to  lie  on  * 
he  grass  and  sleep.  Chicot  calculated  his  distance,  and 
iw  that  to  go  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  at  ten 
;agues  a  day,  it  would  take  twelve  days. 

Panurge  was  idly  browsing  at  a  tuft  of  thistles.  Ten 
;agues  was  all  that  could  be  expected  of  the  combined 
:rength  of  a  monk  and  a  donkey.  Chicot  shook  his 
ead. 

:'  That  is  not  possible,"  he  murmured,  looking  at  the 
lonk  sleeping  on  the  roadside  as  comfortably  as  on  a 
lather-bed,  "  that  is  not  possible  ;  to  follow  me,  Goren- 
pt  must  travel  at  least  fifteen  leagues  a  day." 
;  As  we  see,  the  monk  was  now  subject  to  nightmares. 
hicot  pushed  his  elbow  to  wake  him  up,  and  when  he  was 
wake,  communicated  his  observation.  Gorenflot  opened 
is  eyes. 

"  Are  we  at  Melun  ?  "  asked  he.     "lam  hungry." 

"  No,  my  friend,"  said  Chicot,  "  not  yet  ;    and  this  is 
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why  I  am  waking  you  up.  It  is  urgent  that  we  shoulc 
reach  there.  We  are  going  too  slowly,  ventre  de  biche . 
we  are  going  too  slowly." 

"  Ah,  does  it  make  you  angry  to  go  slowly,  dear  Mon- 
sieur Chicot.  The  path  of  life  leads  upward,  since  ii 
leads  to  heaven,  and  it  is  very  fatiguing  to  ascend. 
Besides,  why  should  we  hurry  ?  The  longer  we  take  tc 
make  the  journey,  the  longer  we  shall  be  together.  An 
I  not  travelling  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  and  foi 
your  good  pleasure  ?  Well,  the  more  slowly  we  go,  the 
better  the  faith  will  be  propagated  ;  the  more  slowly  w( 
go,  the  better  we  shall  amuse  ourselves.  For  instance 
my  advice  would  be  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Melun.  I  an 
told  one  can  eat  there  excellent  eel  pates,  and  I  should  like 
to  make  a  careful  comparison  between  the  eel  pates  o> 
Melun  and  those  of  other  countries.  What  do  you  say  tc 
that,  Monsieur  Chicot  ? 

"  I  say,"  replied  the  Gascon,  "  that  my  advice,  on  tta 
contrary,  is  to  go  as  quickly  as  possible,  not  lunching  at 
Melun  and  only  supping  at  Montereau,  to  regain  the  lost 
time." 

Gorenflot  looked  at  his  travelling  companion  witl 
air  of  a  man  who  does  not  understand. 

"  Come,  start  quickly,"  said  Chicot. 

The  monk,  who  was  lying  stretched  out  with  his  har 
clasped  under  his  head,  merely  sat  up  and  uttered  i 
groan. 

"  After  all,"  said  Chicot,  "  if  you  wish  to  remain  behint 
and  travel  at  your  own  leisure,  you  are  at  liberty  to  dc 
so." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Gorenflot,  frightened  at  the  prospect 
of  this  isolation  from  which  he  had  just  escaped  as  it  were1 
by  miracle, — "  not  at  all ;  I  follow  you,  Monsieur  Chicot.' 
I  love  you  too  much  to  leave  you." 

"  Then  in  the  saddle,  friend, — in  the  saddle  !  " 

Gorenflot  led  his  ass  to  a  wall  and  succeeded  in  settling 
himself  on  its  back.  This  time,  however,  he  was  not 
straddling,  but  seated  sideways,  after  the  fashion  oi 
women.     He  pretended  it  was  more  convenient  to  talk ; 
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:he  fact  is,  that  the  monk  had  foreseen  an  increase  of 
;peed,  so  he  had  provided  himself  with  two  points  to 
vhich  he  could  hold  on, — the  mane  and  the  tail.  Chicot 
.tarted  at  a  brisk  trot ;  the  donkey  came  behind,  braying. 
The  first  moments  seemed  terrible  to  Gorenflot  ;  fortu- 
lately,  the  portion  on  which  he  rested  had  such  a  broad 
.urface  that  it  was  less  difficult  for  him  than  for  another 

0  maintain  his  centre  of  gravity. 

From  time  to  time  Chicot  would  rise  in  his  stirrups, 
xplore  the  road,  and  not  seeing  what  he  was  seeking 
mtlined  against  the  horizon,  double  his  speed. 

Gorenflot  allowed  these  first  signs  of  investigation  and 
»f  impatience  to  pass  by  without  inquiring  into  the  cause, 
ireoccupied  as  he  was  in  retaining  his  seat  ;  but  when  he 
tad  gradually  accustomed  himself  to  the  pace,  and  when 
•le  observed  that  Chicot  stiU  continued  this  queer  mode  of 
xting, — 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  what  are  you  looking  at,  dear 
Monsieur  Chicot  ? 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  latter  ;  "I  am  looking  to  see 
k'here  we  are  going." 

1  V  But  we  are  going  to  Melun,  it  seems  to  me  ;  you  said 
o  yourself.     You  had  even  added — " 

I  We  make  no  speed  !  we  make  no  speed  !  "  said 
!hicot,  spurring  his  horse. 

"  What  !  we  make  no  speed  ?  "  said  the  monk  ;  "  but 
^e  are  always  trotting." 

"  Gallop  !  gallop  !  "  said  the  Gascon,  whose  horse  took 
hat  gait. 

Panurge,  carried  away  by  example,  also  started  at  a 
allop,  but  his  ill-disguised  rage  boded  his  rider  no  good, 
rorenflot's  suffocations  increased. 

"  Say,  tell  me,  Monsieur  Chicot,"  he  cried  as  soon  as  he 
Ibuld  speak,  "  you  call  this  a  pleasure  trip  ?     But  I  am 
lot  having  any  pleasure." 

"  Forward  !    forward  !  "  replied  Chicot. 
:  "  But  the  road  is  steep." 

1"  Good  horsemen  always  gallop  up  hill." 
"  Yes,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  good  horseman." 
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"  Then  stay  behind." 

"  Not  at  all,  ventrebleu  !  "  cried  Gorenflot ;  "  not  for 
the  world  !  " 

"  Well,  then,  as  I  told  you,  forward,  forward  !  " 

Chicot  made  his  horse  go  even  more  rapidly. 

"  Panurge  is  panting  !  "  cried  Gorenflot.  "  Panurge 
is  stopping  !  " 

"  Then  good-by,  friend,"  said  Chicot. 

For  one  instant  Gorenflot  had  an  idea  of  replying  in  the 
same  manner,  but  he  remembered  that  this  horse  which  he 
cursed  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  who  carried  this 
whimsical  man,  also  carried  the  purse  which  was  in  this 
man's  pocket.  He  therefore  resigned  himself,  and  beating 
the  sides  of  the  furious  donkey  with  his  sandals,  forced 
him  to  resume  his  gallop. 

"  I  shall  kill  my  poor  Panurge  !  "  lamentably  cried  the 
monk,  making  a  decisive  appeal  to  Chicot's  interest  as  he 
seemed  to  have  no  influence  on  his  sensibility.  "  I  shall 
kill  him,  surely  !  " 

"  Well,  kill  him,  then  ;  kill  him  !  "  replied  the  Gascon, 
who,  in  spite  of  this  observation  to  which  Gorenflot 
attached  so  much  importance,  in  no  way  slackened  hi-, 
speed  ;   "  kill  him  !     We  shall  buy  a  mule." 

As  if  he  had  understood  these  threatening  words,  thej 
donkey  left  the  middle  of  the  road  and  flew  into  a  little. 
Hard  side  path  where  Gorenflot  would  not  have  ever 
dared  to  walk. 

"  Help  !  help  !  "  cried  the  monk.  "  I  shall  roll  into  th<, 
river." 

"  There  is  no  danger,"  said  Chicot  ;  "if  you  fall  inh 
the  river,  I  guarantee  you  will  float  alone." 

"  Oh,"  murmured  Gorenflot,  "  I  shall  die,  surely 
And  to  think  that  all  this  happens  to  me  because  I  am  | 
somnambulist !  "  And  the  monk  raised  his  eyes  dd 
heaven  with  a  look  that  meant,  "  Lord  !  Lord  !  whal 
crime  have  I  committed  that  you  should  inflict  such  I 
calamity  upon  me  ? 

Chicot,  having  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  stopped  hi 
horse  by  such  a  short  and  sudden  movement  that  th 
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nimal,  taken  by  surprise,  reared  backward  until  it  nearly 
ell  over. 

Gorenflot,  who  was  not  so  good  a  horseman  as  Chicot, 
nd  who  besides,  instead  of  a  bridle  had  only  a  halter, — 
iorenflot,  we  say,  continued  his  way. 

"  Stop,  corbceuf !  stop,"  cried  Chicot. 

But  the  donkey  had  accustomed  himself  to  the  idea  of 

gallop,  and  the  ideas  of  a  donkey  are  always  tenacious. 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  Chicot,  "  or  upon  my  word  as  a  gentle- 
lan  I  shall  send  you  a  bullet." 

"  What  a  devil  of  a  man  he  is  !  "  said  Gorenflot  to  him- 
ielf,  "  and  what  animal  can  have  bitten  him  ?  " 

Then,  as  Chicot's  voice  sounded  more  and  more  terrible, 
nd  the  monk  already  imagined  he  heard  the  whistling  of 
he  bullet  with  which  he  was  threatened,  he  executed  a 
Manoeuvre  for  which  his  position  offered  him  every  facility, 
fhat  was,  to  slip  off  his  steed  on  to  the  ground. 

'  There  !  "  he  said,  bravely  sitting  down  and  clutching 
he  donkey's  halter  with  both  hands.  Panurge  dragged 
im  a  few  steps,  but  finally  stopped. 

Then  Gorenflot  looked  for  Chicot,  to  read  on  the  latter's 
ice  those  marks  of  satisfaction  which  would  be  the  in- 
stable result  of  so  cleverly  executed  a  manoeuvre, 
hicot  was  concealed  behind  a  rock,  and  continued  from 
here  his  threatening  signals. 

This  precaution  made  the  monk  understand  that  there 
/as  something  in  the  air.  He  looked  down  the  road  and 
erceived,  five  hundred  yards  ahead  of  them,  three  men 
eacefully  riding  their  mules.  At  the  first  glance  he 
ecognized  the  travellers  who  had  left  Paris  that  morning 
irough  the  Porte  Bordelle,  and  whom  Chicot  had  so 
agerly  watched  from  behind  a  tree. 

[  Chicot  waited  in  the  same  position  until  the  three 
travellers  were  out  of  sight  ;  then  only  did  he  rejoin  his 
ompanion,  who  had  remained  in  the  same  place  where  he 
iad  fallen,  still  holding  Panurge's  halter  in  his  hands. 

"  Ah,  ah,"  said  Gorenflot  who  was  beginning  to  lose 
>atience,  "  will  you  explain  to  me,  Monsieur  Chicot,  what 
ve  are  doing  ?     Just  now,  you  made  me  run  at  break- 
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neck  speed,   and   now   we  must  stop  short   where  w< 
are." 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Chicot,  "  I  wished  to  knov 
whether  your  donkey  came  of  a  good  race,  and  if  I  hac 
not  been  swindled  in  paying  for  it  twenty-two  crowns 
Now  that  I  have  made  the  test,  I  am  more  than  satisfied.' 

The  monk,  we  may  well  understand,  was  not  deceive< 
by  this  answer,  and  he  was  preparing  to  make  known  tb 
fact  to  his  companion  when  his  natural  laziness  got  tb 
better  of  him  and  whispered  to  him  not  to  enter  into  am 
discussion.  He  therefore  answered  without  even  con 
cealing  his  ill-humour. 

"  No  matter,  I  am  very  tired  and  very  hungry." 

"  Well,  why  not  ?  "  replied  Chicot,  slapping  his  com 
panion's  shoulder.  "  I  too  am  hungry,  I  too  am  tired 
and  at  the  first  inn  we  meet  on  our — " 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Gorenflot  who  could  hardly  believe  tb 
promise  contained  in  the  Gascon's  words. 

"  Well,"  said  the  latter,  "  we  shall  order  a  pork  chop 
one  or  two  stewed  chickens,  and  a  pitcher  of  the  best  win1 
in  the  cellar." 

"  Truly  !  "  said  Gorenflot.     "  Is  it  sure  this  time  ?  " 

'.'  I  promise  you." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  monk,  rising,  "  let  us  set  ou 
once  in  quest  of  this  famous  hostelry.  Come,  Panu 
you  shall  have  some  bran." 

The  ass  began  to  bray  with  pleasure.  Chicot  re 
mounted  his  horse,  and  Gorenflot  led  his  donkey  by  th 
halter. 

The  much  desired  inn  was  soon  visible  to  the  travellers 
it  arose  between  Corbeil  and  Melun,  But  to  Gorenflot' 
great  surprise,  while  he  was  admiring  its  alluring  appear 
ance  from  afar,  Chicot  ordered  him  to  resume  his  seat  o« 
the  donkey,  and  turned  to  the  left  to  pass  behind  th, 
house.  Besides,  Gorenflot,  whose  intelligence  was  makin; 
rapid  progress,  understood  at  a  single  glance  the  reaso; 
for  this  change.  The  three  mules  of  the  travellers  whos 
tracks  Chicot  was  following,  stood  before  the  door. 

"  The  events  of  our  journey  and  the  hours  for  our  meal 
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.ill  therefore  depend  on  the  whims  of  these  accursed 
ravellers,"  thought  Gorenflot.     "  That  is  sad." 

And  he  breathed  a  deep  sigh. 

Panurge,  who  also  perceived  that  they  were  leaving  the 
traight  line  which  every  one,  and  even  a  donkey,  knows 
■3  be  the  shortest  one,  stopped  suddenly  and  stiffened 
imself  on  his  four  legs  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
ike  root  at  the  very  spot  where  he  found  himself. 

"  Look  !  "  said  Gorenflot  in  a  doleful  tone,  "  even  my 
,onkey  will  no  longer  advance." 

"  Ah,  he  will  not  advance,"  said  Chicot ;  "  wait  a 
linute." 

He  approached  a  hedge  of  cornel-trees  and  cut  a  switch 
ve  feet  long,  as  large  round  as  the  thumb,  strong  and  at 
same  time  flexible. 

Panurge  was  not  one  of  those  stupid  quadrupeds  that 
0  not  notice  what  takes  place  around  them  and  that  duly 
)resee  events  when  these  events  fall  upon  their  backs, 
e  had  followed  Chicot's  actions,  for  whom  he  was  no 
)ubt  beginning  to  feel  the  consideration  which  the  jester 
^served  ;  and  so  soon  as  he  guessed  his  intentions,  he 
osened  his  legs  and  set  off  again  at  a  rapid  pace. 

"  He  is  off,  he  is  off !  "  cried  the  monk  to  Chicot. 

Never  mind,"    replied   the   latter ;     "  for  one   who 
avels  with  a  monk  and  an  ass  a  switch  is  never  useless." 

And  the  Gascon  continued  to  trim  his. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OW    BROTHER    GORENFLOT    EXCHANGED    HIS    ASS    FOR    A 
MULE,   AND   HIS    MULE    FOR  A    HORSE. 

[owever,  Gorenflot's  tribulations  were  coming  to  an  end, 
)r  that  day  at  least ;  after  having  made  the  circuit,  they 
:opped  at  the  rival  inn,  three  quarters  of  a  league  further, 
hicot  took  a  room  which  overlooked  the  highway,  and 
rdered  the  supper,  which  was  served  there  ;   but  it  was 
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easy  to  see  that  food  was  but  a  secondary  consideration 
with  him.  He  ate  carelessly,  but  looked  out  and  listened 
attentively.  This  preoccupation  lasted  until  ten  o'clock  ; 
however,  as  at  that  hour  he  heard  nothing,  he  raised  the 
siege,  and  ordered  that  his  horse  and  the  monk's  ass, 
strengthened  by  a  double  ration  of  oats  and  bran,  should 
be  ready  to  start  at  daybreak. 

At  this  order,  Gorenflot,  who  had  seemed  asleep  for  the 
past  hour,  and  who  was  only  in  that  delightfully  drowsy 
condition  following  a  hearty  meal  accompanied  by 
generous  draughts  of  good  wine,  breathed  a  sigh. 

"  At  daybreak  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Eh,  ventre  de  biche  !  "  replied  Chicot,  "  you  must  be 
accustomed  to  rise  at  that  hour." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  asked  Gorenflot. 

"  And  morning  prayers  ? 

"  I  had  a  dispensation  from  the  prior,"  replied  the 
monk. 

Chicot  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  the  word  "  idlers ' 
with  an  s,  which  indicates  plurality,  expired  on  his  lips. 

"  Yes,  idlers,"  said  Gorenflot  ;   "  yes,  idlers  ;   and 
not  ?  " 

"  Man   is   born   to   work,"    sententiously  replied 
Gascon. 

"  And  the  monk  to  rest,"  replied  the  friar  ;  "  the 
is  the  exception  to  man." 

And  satisfied  with  this  argument,  with  which  Chic 
himself  had  seemed  impressed,  Gorenflot  left  the  roon 
with  great  dignity,  and  went  to  his  bed,  which  Chicot  (nc 
doubt  through  fear  of  some  imprudence)  had  had  pre 
pared  in  his  own  room. 

In  fact,  the  next  day  at  dawn  if  Brother  Gorenflot 
instead  of  continuing  to  sleep,  had  been  awake,  he  woulc;, 
have  seen  Chicot  rise,  approach  the  window,  and  plact' 
himself  in  observation  behind  the  curtain. 

Chicot,  though  hidden  from  view,  stepped  quickh 
back  ;  and  if  Gorenflot  had  not  slept  so  soundly,  he  wouk 
have  heard  the  mules'  hoofs  ringing  on  the  pavemenl 
below. 
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■  The  Gascon  immediately  went  to  Gorenflot,  whom  he 
hook  by  the  arm  until  the  latter  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Shall  I  never  have  a  moment's  peace  ?  "  murmured 
he  monk,  who  had  just  slept  ten  hours  on  a  stretch. 
j  "  Wake  up,  wake  up,"  said  Chicot ;    "  dress  yourself, 
ind  let  us  depart." 

"  But  the  breakfast,"  said  the  monk. 
*  "  It  is  on  the  road  to  Montereau." 

"  What  is  that  ? — Montereau,"  asked  the  monk,  who 
l/as  very  ignorant  in  all  matters  relating  to  geography. 

"  Montereau,"  said  the  Gascon,  "  is  the  city  where  we 
•reakfast  ;  is  that  sufficient  for  you  ?  " 
'■  "  Yes,"  laconically  replied  Gorenflot. 

"  Well,  then,  my  friend,"  said  the  jester,  "  I  am  going 
own  to  pay  for  our  lodging,  and  that  of  our  animals  ;  in 
.ve  minutes,  if  you  are  not  ready,  I  shall  start  without 
•ou." 

A  monk's  toilet  is  not  a  long  one  ;  however,  Gorenflot 
00k  six  minutes.  Therefore,  when  he  reached  the  door, 
e  saw  that  Chicot,  punctual  as  a  clock,  had  started 
ihead. 

The  monk  mounted  Panurge  who,  excited  by  the  double 
ation  of  hay  and  oats  that  Chicot  had  just  given  him, 
tarted  at  a  gallop  of  his  own  accord,  and  soon  caught  up 
tith  the  Gascon.  The  latter  was  standing  in  his  stirrups, 
nd  from  his  head  to  his  feet,  perfectly  stiff.  Gorenflot 
lso  stood  up,  and  saw  before  him,  outlined  against  the 
torizon,  the  three  mules  and  three  riders  disappearing 
>ehind  a  hillock. 

I  The  monk  heaved  a  sigh,  and  thought  how  sad  it  is  to 
lave  a  foreign  influence  ruling  one's  destiny. 

This  time,  Chicot  kept  his  word,  and  they  breakfasted 
it  Montereau. 

This  day  greatly  resembled  the  preceding  one  ;  the 
lext  one  presented  about  the  same  series  of  events.  We 
-hall  therefore  pass  rapidly  over  the  details,  and  Gorenflot 
gradually  becoming  used  to  this  eventful  life,  when 
owards  evening  he  observed  Chicot's  good  spirits  gradu- 
illy  leaving  him.     Since  noon,  he  had  not  seen  the  shadow 
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of  the  three  travellers  he  was  following.  He  ate  his 
supper  in  a  bad  humor  and  spent  a  bad  night.  Gorenflot 
ate  and  drank  for  two,  and  tried  his  best  songs.  Chicot 
remained  impassible. 

Day  was  hardly  beginning  to  break,  before  he  was  up/ 
shaking  his  companion  ;  the  monk  dressed  himself,  and 
they  started  at  a  trot,  which  soon  changed  into  a  frenzied 
gallop.  But  they  ran  in  vain  ;  no  mules  were  to  be  seen. 
At  about  noon,  the  horse  and  donkey  were  both  ex- 
hausted. 

Chicot  went  straight  to  a  toll-house  established  on  the 
bridge  of  Villeneuve-le-Roi  for  cloven-footed  animals. 

"  Have  you  seen  three. travellers  ride  by  ?  "  he  asked. 
■  They  were  mounted  on  mules,  and  must  have  passed 
this  morning." 

"  This  morning  ?  "  replied  the  toll-keeper.  "No,  but 
yesterday  I  did." 

"  Yesterday  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yesterday,  at  seven  o'clock." 

"  Did  you  notice  them  ?  " 

"  As  I  notice  all  travellers." 

"  I  ask  if  you  remember  the  appearance  of  these  me 

"  There  seemed  to  be  a  master  and  two  lackeys." 

"  That  is  it,"  said  Chicot,  giving  a  crown  to  the  toll- 
keeper.     Then,  speaking  to  himself, — 

"  Last  night,  at  seven  o'clock, — ventre  de  bichc  !  they 
have  an  advance  of  twelve  hours.     Come,  courage  !  " 

"  Listen,  Monsieur  Chicot,"  said  the  monk.  "  I  have 
courage  for  myself,  bufl  have  no  more  for  Panurge." 

In  fact,  the  poor  animal,  who  had  been  over-ridden  fo* 
the  past  two  days,  was  trembling  on  its  four  legs  and 
communicated  to  Gorenflot  the  agitation  of  its  pooi 
body. 

"  And  your  own  horse,"  continued  Gorenflot, — "  see 
in  what  a  condition  it  is." 

In  fact,  the  noble  animal  was  covered  with  foam,  and  a 
hot  vapor  came  through  his  nostrils,  while  the  blood 
seemed  ready  to  rush  from  his  eyes.  Chicot  rapidly 
examined   the  two   beasts,   and   apparently  shared  his 
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ampanion's  opinion.  Gorenflot  was  beginning  to  breathe 
-eelv,  when  Chicot  suddenly  said, — 

"  Now,  good  brother,  we  must  make  a  great  decision." 

"  But  we  have  done  nothing  else  for  the  past  few  days," 
ded  Gorenflot,  whose  face  fell  before  even  hearing  what 
le  proposition  was  to  be. 

"  We  must  separate,"  said  Chicot,  who  always  began 
y  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  so  to  speak. 
•  "  Pshaw  !  "  said  Gorenflot.     "  Always  the  same  joke, 
eparate  ?     Why  so  ?  " 
I  "  You  go  too  slowly,  my  friend." 

f  "  Vertudieu!  "  said  Gorenflot,  "  but  I  am  going  like 
iie  wind  ;  we  galloped  this  morning  for  five  hours  in 
accession." 

"  That  is  not  yet  enough." 
.  "  Then  let  us  start  ;    the  faster  we  go,  the  sooner  we 
lall  reach  our  destination, — because,  I  presume,  we  have 
>me  destination." 

"  My  horse  can  no  longer  walk,  and  your  ass  refuses  to 
jury  you." 

"  Then  what  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  We  shall  leave  them  here  and  pick  them  up  on  our 
j|ay  back." 

"  But  we  ?     Do  you  intend  to  continue  the  way  on 

ot?  " 

"  We  shall  ride  mules." 

"  Where  shall  we  find  them  ?  " 

"  We  shall  buy  them." 

"  Come,"    said    Gorenflot,    with    a    sigh,    "  another 

.crifice." 

"  So  ?  " 

'"So  let  us  have  the  mules." 

"  Bravo,  my  friend  !  you  are  beginning  to  reform ; 
^commend  Bayard  and  Panurge  to  the  innkeeper's  care. 

am  going  to  attend  to  our  purchases." 

Gorenflot    conscientiously    discharged    the    duty    in- 

usted  to  him.     During  the  four  days  of  his  intercourse 

ith  Panurge,  he  had  appreciated,  we  shall  not  say  his 

aalities,  but  his  defects,  and  observed  that  the  principal 
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ones,  laziness  and  gluttony,  were  the  ones  to  which  he 
himself  was  most  addicted.  This  observation  had  movec 
him,  and  Gorenflot  parted  from  his  ass  with  regret.  Bui 
Gorenflot  was  not  only  greedy  and  lazy, — he  was  alsc 
selfish  ;  and  he  was  more  willing  to  part  from  Panurge 
than  to  part  from  Chicot,  who,  as  we  have  ahead} 
observed,  carried  the  money. 

Chicot  returned  with  two  mules,  on  which  they  travellec 
twenty  leagues  that  day.  That  evening  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  the  three  mules  before  the  door  o 
a  blacksmith  shop. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  he,  breathing  for  the  first  time. 

"  Ah  !  "  sighed  the  monk,  in  turn. 

But  Chicot's  practised  eye  recognized  neither  th< 
harness  of  the  mules  nor  the  master  nor  his  lackeys 
The  mules  were  reduced  to  their  natural  ornament  — 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  completely  stripped.  As  tc 
the  master  and  the  lackeys,  they  had  disappeared.  More- 
over, a  number  of  unknown  men  were  gathered  arounc 
these  animals,  and  seemed  to  examine  and  appraise 
them.  There  was  first,  a  horsedealer,  then  the  black- 
smith, with  two  Franciscan  monks.  They  made  the 
mules  turn  around,  examined  their  teeth,  their  hoofs 
and  their  ears  ;   in  short,  they  were  trying  them. 

A  chill  shot  through  Chicot's  whole  body. 

"  Go  ahead,"  he  said  to  Gorenflot,  "  approach  the 
Franciscans,  draw  them  aside,  question  them  ;  fron 
monk  to  monk,  I  hope  you  will  have  no  secrets.  Cleverh 
ascertain  whose  mules  these  are,  the  price  for  which 
they  were  sold,  and,  more  particularly,  what  has  become 
of  their  owners.     Then  come  back  and  tell  me." 

Gorenflot,  who  was  uneasy  at  his  friend's  uneasiness 
started  off  at  a  trot  and  returned  a  moment  later. 

"  Here  is  the  story,"  said  he.  "  Do  you  know  where 
we  are,  to  begin  with  ? 

"  Eh,  morbleu  !  we  are  on  the  road  to  Lyons.  That 
is  the  only  thing  I  did  not  care  to  know." 

"  Yes,  but  you  wish  to  know  what  has  become  of  the 
owners  of  these  mules, — at  least,  so  you  told  me." 
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"  Yes,  speak  on." 

"  The  one  who  seems  to  be  a  gentleman — " 
"  Well  ?  " 

"  The  one  who  seems  to  be  a  gentleman  has  taken  the 
-oad  to  Avignon, — a  road  that  shortens  the  distance  it 
;eems,  and  which  passes  through  Chateau-Chinon  and 
Mvas." 
"  Alone  ?  " 
"  How  alone  ?  " 

"  I  ask  you  if  he  has  taken  that  road  alone." 
"  With  one  lackey." 
"  And  the  other  lackey  ?  " 
'  The  other  lackey  continued  his  way." 
"  Towards  Lyons  ?  " 
"  Towards  Lyons." 

"  Capital  !  But  why  is  the  gentleman  going  to  Avignon? 
thought   he   was   going   to   Rome.     But,"    continued 
'hicot,   as  if  speaking  to  himself,   "  I   am  asking  you 
lungs  which  you  cannot  know." 

"  Yes,  I  know  them,"  replied  Gorenflot.     "  Ah,  you 
're  surprised  ?  " 
"  How  do  you  know  them  ? 
Yes,  he  is  going  to  Avignon  because  his  Holiness, 
'ope  Gregory  XIII. ,  has  sent  to  Avignon  a  legate  in- 
rusted  with  full  powers." 

Very  good,"  said  Chicot  ;  "  I  understand.  But  the 
lules  ?  " 

The  mules  were  tired  ;    they  were  sold  to  a  horse- 
ealer,  who  wishes  to  sell  them  over  to  the  Franciscans." 
"  How  much  ?  " 
Fifteen  pistoles  apiece." 
1  How  did  they  continue  their  journey  ?  " 
'  On  horses  that  they  bought." 
'  From  whom  ?  " 

'  From  a  captain  of  mercenaries  who  is  here  purchasing 
'resh  horses." 

Ventre  dc  bichc  I  "  cried  Chicot,  "  you  are  a  precious 
ian,  and  it  is  only  to-day  that  I  have  been  able  to 
ppreciate  you." 
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Gorenflot  drew  himself  up  with  pride. 

"  Now,"  continued  Chicot,  "  finish  what  you  have  s< 
well  begun." 

"  What  must  I  do  ?  " 

Chicot  alighted,  and  throwing  the  bridle  to  the  monk 

"  Take  the  two  mules  and  go  and  offer  them  to  th< 
Franciscans  for  twenty  pistoles.  They  should  give  yoi 
the  preference." 

"  They  will,"  said  Gorenflot,  "  or  I  shall  denounce  then 
to  their  superior." 

"  Bravo  !   my  friend,  you  are  learning." 

"  Ah,  but  how  shall  we  continue  our  journey  ? ' 
asked  Gorenflot. 

"  On  horseback,  morbleu  !  on  horseback." 

"  The  devil !  "   said  the  monk,  scratching  his  ear. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Chicot,  "  a  good  horseman  lib 
you  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Gorenflot,  "  trust  to  luck.  But  wheri 
shall  I  find  you  ?  " 

"  On  the  city  square.     Wait  for  me  there." 

The  monk  advanced  towards  the  Franciscans  with  ; 
firm  step,  while  Chicot  took  a  side  street  that  led  to  tb< 
square. 

There,  in  the  inn  of  the  Coq-Hardi,  he  found  th'1 
captain  of  the  mercenaries,  drinking  a  nice  little  wine  o 
Auxerre,  which  the  second-rate  amateurs  mistook  fo 
the  best  brands  of  Burgundy.  He  got  from  him  neV 
information  which  confirmed  in  every  point  that  alread; 
obtained  by  Gorenflot.  In  one  moment  Chicot  and  th 
captain  had  struck  a  bargain  for  two  horses  which  th 
latter  immediately  set  down  as  dead,  and  which,  thank 
to  this  incident,  he  was  able  to  sell  for  thirty-five  pistoled 
There  only  remained  to  settle  the  price  for  the  saddle1 
and  bridles,  when  Chicot  saw  the  monk  appear  through 
a  side  street  carrying  the  two  saddles  on  his  head  an' 
the  two  bridles  in  his  hand. 

"  Oh,  oh,  my  friend,  what  is  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Why,  here  are  the  saddles  and  bridles  off  our  mules, 
replied  Gorenflot. 
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"  So  you  kept  them  ?  "  said  Chicot,  with  a  broad 
nile. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  monk. 

"  And  you  sold  the  mules  ?  " 
!  "  Ten  pistoles  apiece." 
{  "  And  you  have  been  paid  ?  " 
t  "  Here  is  the  money." 

;  In  Gorenflot's  pocket  was  heard  the  jingling  of  coin. 
i  "  Ventre  de  biclie  !  "    cried  Chicot,  "  you  are  a  great 
lan." 

"  That  is  what  I  am,"  said  Gorenflot,  with  mild  vanity. 
'  "  To  work  !  "  said  Chicot. 

"  Ah,  but  I  am  thirsty,"  said  the  monk. 

"  Well,  drink  while  I  go  to  saddle  our  beasts,  but  not  too 
■uch." 

)  "  One  bottle  ?  " 
i  "  Well,  yes,  one  bottle." 

I  Gorenflot  drank  two  and  came  to  return  the  money  to 
picot.     For  one  instant  Chicot  thought  of  giving  the 

onk  the  twenty  pistoles  diminished  by  the  price  of  the 
vo  bottles  ;  but  he  reflected  that  on  the  day  when 
prenflot  would  possess  two  crowns,  he  would  cease  to 
3  his  master.  He  therefore  took  the  money  without 
itting  his  companion  perceive  the  little  hesitation  he  had 
^d,  and  vaulted  into  the  saddle. 

The  monk  did  the  same  with  the  help  of  the  captain, 
ho  was  a  God-fearing  man,  and  who  held  his  foot,  in 
^change  for  which  service,  so  soon  as  he  was  perched  on 
lS  horse,  Gorenflot  gave  him  his  benediction. 

*  Very  good,"  said  Chicot,  starting  off  at  a  gallop, 
tthat  fellow  was  well  blessed." 

Gorenflot,  seeing  his  supper  run  before  him,  started  off 
jl  pursuit.  Besides,  he  was  making  progress  in  riding  ; 
jistead  of  clutching  the  mane  with  one  hand  and  the  tail 

ith  the  other  as  he  used  to  do,  he  seized  the  pommel  of 
'ie  saddle  with  both  hands,  and  with  that  single  support 
alloped  as  fast  as  Chicot  could  wish. 
\  He  finally  put  forth  even  more  activity  than  his  patron, 
ecause  every  time  that  Chicot  slackened  his  speed  or 
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moderated  his  pace,  the  monk,  who  preferred  galloping  t 

trotting,  continued  his  way,  urging  his  horse  onward. 

Such  noble  efforts  deserved  their  reward.  The  nex 
evening,  a  little  before  reaching  Chalons,  Chicot  spio 
Maitre  Nicolas  David,  still  disguised  as  a  lackey,  and  di 
not  lose  sight  of  him  until  they  reached  Lyons,  whos 
gates  they  entered  on  the  eighth  day  after  their  departur1 
from  Paris. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  when,  by  an  opposite  roac 
Bussy,  Saint-Luc,  and  his  wife  reached  the  Chateau  d 
Meridor. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

HOW  CHICOT  AND  HIS  COMPANION  SETTLED  THEMSELVEi 
AT  THE  HOSTELRY  OF  THE  GOLDEN  SWAN,  AND  HO>i 
THEY   WERE   RECEIVED    BY   THE    HOST. 

Maitre  Nicolas  David,  still  disguised  as  a  lackey,  rod 
on  towards  the  Place  des  Terreaux,  and  chose  the  principal 
inn,  which  was  that  of  the  Golden  Swan. 

Chicot  saw  him  enter,  and  stationed  himself  outsid 
ascertain  whether  he  had  found  room  and  would 
leave  the  house. 

"  Have  you  any  objections  to  the  inn  of  the  Goldci 
Swan  ?  "  said  the  Gascon  to  his  travelling  companion.  . 

"  Not  the  least,"  replied  the  latter. 

"  You  will  therefore  enter  there  and  engage  a  retirei 
room.  You  will  say  that  you  expect  your  brother,  an.: 
you  will  in  fact  wait  for  me  on  the  door-step.  I  jjj 
going  to  walk  about,  and  will  only  return  at  nightfai; 
At  nightfall,  I  shall  return,  and  find  you  at  your  post, 
and  as  you  will  have  played  sentinel,  you  will  know  tF| 
plan  of  the  house,  and  conduct  me  to  the  room  withov 
exposing  me  to  meet  people  I  do  not  wish  to  see.  Do  yc 
understand  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Gorenflot. 

"  Choose  the  room  large,  cheerful,  easy  of  access,  am 
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possible,  next  to  that  of  the  traveller  who  has  just 
rrived  ;  try  to  get  one  that  has  windows  on  the  street, 
)  that  I  may  see  all  who  go  in  and  out.  Do  not  mention 
iy  name  under  any  consideration,  and  promise  the  cook 
good  fee." 

Gorenflot  acquitted  himself  marvellously  well  of  his 
•ust.     After  the  room  was  chosen,  the  night  came  ;   and 
tter  the  night  had  come,  he  took  Chicot  by  the  hand  and 
d  him  thither.     The  monk,  who  had  the  wiliness  of  the 
lurchman,  however  limited  his  intelligence  might  be, 
lade  Chicot  observe  that  their  room,  though  situated 
i  another  landing,   was  adjoining  to  that  of  Nicolas 
avid,  and  only  separated  from  it  by  a  partition  of  wood 
id  plaster,  through  which  a  hole  might  be  easily  bored. 
Chicot  listened  to  the  monk  with  the  greatest  attention, 
id  some  one  who  could  not  have  heard  the  orator  and 
lily  seen  the  listener  could  have  followed  the  words  of 
ie  former  on  the  latter's  beaming  face. 
Then  when  the  monk  had  finished, — 
I  All  this  deserves  a  reward,"  said  Chicot ;    "  to-night 
Ira  will  have  sherry  for  your  supper,  Gorenflot.     Yes, 
ra  shall  have  some,  morbleu  !  or  I  am  not  your  friend." 
"  I  do  not  know  the  intoxication  of  that  wine,"  said 
Drenflot  ;   "it  must  be  agreeable." 
"  Ventre  de  biche  !  "  replied  Chicot,  "  you  shall  know  it 
tthin  two  hours,  I  promise  you." 
Chicot  sent  for  the  host. 

The  readers  will  perhaps  find  that  the  narrator  of  this 
ary  takes  them  into  a  very  great  number  of  hostelries. 
j  this  he  will  reply  that  it  is  not  his  fault  if  his  heroes, 
i  serve  the  desires  of  their  mistress,  or  to  esape  the 
hg's  anger,  go  some  to  the  north,  and  the  others  to  the 
luth.  Now,  being  placed  between  the  period  of  anti- 
fiity  where  inns  were  unknown,  thanks  to  the  prevalent 
istoms  of  hospitality,  and  modern  life,  where  the  inn 
[transformed  into  the  table  d'hdte,  the  reader  must  stop 
iirforce  in  the  hostelries  where  the  principal  scenes  of 
e  book  are  being  enacted.  Besides,  the  caravansaries 
our  Western  world  presented  themselves  at  that  period 
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under  a  triple  form,  which  was  not  without  interest,  an( 
which  has  now  lost  much  of  its  character  ;  this  triple  forn 
was  the  inn,  the  hostelry,  and  the  tavern.  Observe,  tha 
we  are  not  speaking  here  of  those  agreeable  bathing 
houses  which  are  without  their  equivalent  to-day,  an< 
which,  left  by  the  Rome  of  the  emperors  to  the  Paris  o 
our  kings,  borrowed  from  antiquity  the  agreeable  multi 
plicity  of  its  profane  tolerances. 

But  under  the  reign  of  King  Henri  III.,  these  establish 
ments  were  still  confined  to  the  capital.  The  province 
only  boasted  of  the  hostelry,  the  inn,  and  the  tavern. 

We  are  now  in  a  hostelry,  and  this  was  made  clear  b; 
the  host,  who  replied  to  Chicot,  who  had  sent  for  hiir 
that  he  was  engaged  with  a  traveller  who  had  arrive 
before,  and  that  his  new  guest  must  have  patience 
Chicot  guessed  that  this  traveller  was  his  lawyer. 

"  What  can  they  have  to  say  to  each  other  ?  "  aske^ 
Chicot. 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  host  and  your  man  are 
collusion  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  if  that  man  with  a  sour  face  is 
host—" 

"  Himself,"  said  the  monk. 

"  And   consents   to   talk   with   a   man   dressed 
lackey — " 

"  Ah,"  said  Gorenflot,  "  he  has  changed  his  clothe: 
He  is  now  dressed  all  in  black." 

"  All  the  more  reason,"  said  Chicot.  "  The  host  is  n 
doubt  in  the  intrigue." 

"  Shall  I  try  to  confess  his  wife  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Chicot,  "  it  would  suit  me  better  if  yo 
would  take  a  walk  through  the  town." 

"  But  the  supper  ?  "   said  Gorenflot. 

"  I  shall  have  it  prepared  in  your  absence.  Here  is 
crown  in  the  meanwhile." 

Gorenflot  gratefully  accepted. 

More  than  once  during  the  course  of  his  journey  tr 
monk  had  indulged  in  those  semi-nocturnal  excursior 
which  he  adored,  and  which,  thanks  to  his  title  of  brotht 
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mrveyor,  he  could  risk  even  in  Paris,  from  time  to  time. 
Jut  since  lie  had  left  the  convent,  these  excursions  had 
>ecome  doubly  dear  to  him.  Gorenrlot  was  now  absorbi- 
ng freedom  through  all  his  pores,  and  had  already  reached 
hat  point  where  he  looked  back  on  his  convent  as  on  a 
uison.  He  therefore  went  out  with  his  robe  tucked  up 
>n  one  side  and  his  crown  in  his  pocket.  No  sooner  had 
le  left  the  room  than  Chicot,  without  losing  a  moment, 
:ook  a  gimlet  and  began  boring  a  hole  on  a  level  with  his 
•ye. 

This  opening,  which  was  no  larger  than  that  of  a  tube, 
,m  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  planks,  did  not  allow 
lim  to  see  distinctly  into  the  different  parts  of  the  room, 
out  by  placing  his  ear  close  to  this  hole  he  could  hear 
.oices  quite  distinctly. 

However,  thanks  to  the  position  of  the  speaker  in  the 
foom,  chance  enabled  Chicot  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
lost,  who  was  conversing  with  Maitre  Nicolas  David.  As 
ve  have  said,  Chicot  was  forced  to  lose  some  words  of  the 
onversation,  but  from  what  he  could  hear,  he  understood 
[hat  David  was  making  a  great  boast  of  his  fidelity 
owards  the  king,  even  mentioning  a  mission  intrusted  to 
lim  by  M.  de  Morvilliers. 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  host  listened  no  doubt  with 
espect,  but  with  a  feeling  of  indifference,  as  he  made  no 
eply.  Chicot  even  thought  he  observed,  either  in  his 
ooks  or  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  a  rather  marked  irony 
'verv  time  that  David  uttered  the  king's  name. 

'  Eh,  eh,"  said  Chicot,  "  does  our  host  happen  to  be  a 
^eaguer  ?  Mordieu  I  I  shall  soon  find  out  ;  "  and  as 
aothing  of  great  importance  was  being  said  in  the  next 
'oom,  Chicot  waited  for  the  host  to  visit  him  in  turn. 

The  door  finally  opened. 

The  host  held  his  cap  in  his  hand,  but  he  had  absolutely 
:he  same  mocking  smile  that  had  struck  Chicot  as  he  saw 
aim  conversing  with  the  lawyer. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear  monsieur,"  said  Chicot  ;  "  and 
pefore  we  make  any  definite  arrangement,  will  you  please 
listen  to  my  story  ?  " 

s 
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The  host  did  not  seem  favorably  impressed  by  this 
beginning,  and  even  made  a  sign  with  his  head  that  he 
wished  to  remain  standing. 

"  As  you  please,  my  dear  monsieur,"  resumed  Chicot. 

The  host  made  another  sign,  which  seemed  to  mean  that 
he  had  need  of  no  one's  permission  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

"  You  saw  me  this  morning  with  a  monk,"  continued 
Chicot. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  said  the  host 

"  Hush  !  you  must  say  nothing  about  it, — that  monk  is 
proscribed." 

"  What  !  "  said  the  host.  "  Is  he  some  Huguenot  in 
disguise  ?  " 

Chicot  took  an  air  of  offended  dignity. 

"  Huguenot,"  he  said  with  disgust,  "  who  said 
Huguenot  ?  Know  that  this  monk  is  my  relative,  and 
that  I  have  no  Huguenot  relatives.  Come,  my  good 
man,  you  should  blush  to  say  such  things." 

"  Ah,  monsieur,"  replied  the  other,  "  such  things 
been  seen." 

"  Never  in  my  family,  sir  host.     This  monk  is,  on 
contrary,  the  most  relentless  enemy  of  the  Huguenots 
so  much  an  enemy  that  he  has  fallen  into  disgrace  with 
King  Henri  III.,  who  protects  them,  as  you  know." 

The  host  seemed  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  Gorenflot'^ 
persecution. 

"  Silence  !  "  he  said,  placing  his  finger  on  his  lips. 

"  How,  silence  ?  "  asked  Chicot.  "  Do  you  happen  to< 
have  any  of  the  king's  people  here,  perchance  ? 

"  I  fear  it,"  said  the  host,  shaking  his  head.  "  There 
next  door,  there  is  a  traveller —  " 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Chicot,  "  my  relative  and  I  wouk: 
escape  at  once  ;   because,  exiled,  threatened —  " 

"  And  where  would  you  go  ?  " 

"  We  have  two  or  three  addresses  given  to  us  by  an; 
innkeeper  of  our  friends,  Maitre  la  Huriere." 

"  La  Huriere  !     You  know  La  Huriere  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  you  must  not  mention  the  fact,  but  we  be- 
came acquainted  on  the  night  of  Saint  Bartholomew." 


have 
n  the 
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"  Come,"  said  the  host,  "  I  see  that  you  and  your 
dative  are  both  holy  men  ;  I  too  know  La  Huriere. 
When  I  bought  this  hostelry,  I  was  even  tempted,  out  of 
Headship  for  him,  to  take  the  same  sign, — A  la  Belle 
Ktoile  ;  but  it  was  already  known  as  the  Golden  Swan, 
md  I  feared  the  change  might  injure  the  trade.  So, 
nonsieur,  you  say  that  your  relative —  " 

"  Had  the  imprudence  to  preach  against  the  Huguenots, 
-lis  sermon  was  greeted  with  tremendous  success.  So 
nuch  so  that  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  made  furious  by 
his  success  which  showed  the  true  sentiments  of  the 
i>eople,  was  seeking  him  to  have  him  imprisoned." 

"  And  then  ?  "    asked  the  host,  in  a  tone  of  interest 
vhich  could  not  be  mistaken. 
Well,  I  carried  him  off." 
And  you  were  right.     Poor  dear  man  !  " 

"  M.  de  Guise  had  offered  to  protect  him." 
What  ?— the  great  Henri  de  Guise  ?     Henri  the — " 

"  Henri  the  saint." 
Yes  ;  as  you  said  yourself,  Henri  the  saint." 
But  I  feared  civil  war." 

Then,"  said  the  host,  "  if  you  are  a  friend  of  M.  de 
kiise,  you  must  know  this,"  and  he  made  with  his  hand  a 
ind  of  mechanical  sign  by  the  aid  of  which  the  Leaguers 
ecognized  each  other. 

During  that  famous  night  that  he  had  spent  in  the 
onvent  of  Sainte-Genevieve,  Chicot  had  noticed  not  only 
his  sign,  which  had  been  made  about  twenty  times  before 
im,  but  also  the  one  that  replied  to  it. 

"  Parbleu  !  "  said  he,  "  and  you  know  this  ?  " 

He  made  the  other  sign  in  turn. 

"  Now,"  said  the  innkeeper,  in  the  most  friendly 
fanner,  "  you  are  here  at  home,  my  house  is  yours. 
,ook  upon  me  as  a  brother  ;  I  look  upon  you  as  a  friend  ; 
nd  if  you  have  no  money —  " 

Chicot  replied  by  drawing  out  a  purse  which,  though 
lightened  of  some  of  its  contents,  still  presented  a  rather 
Respectable  corpulence. 

The  sight  of  a  well-filled  purse  is  always  a  pleasant  one, 
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even  to  the  generous  man  who  offers  you  money  and  thus 
learns  that  you  are  in  need  of  none.  He  has  the  merit  of 
the  offer  without  any  necessity  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

"  Good  !  "  said  the  host. 

"  To  further  set  you  at  rest,"  added  Chicot,  "  I  shall 
tell  you  that  we  are  travelling  for  the  propagation  of  the 
faith,  and  that  our  journey  is  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
Holy  Union.  Point  out  to  us  an  inn  where  we  shall  have 
nothing  to  fear." 

"  Morbleu  !  "  said  the  host,  '"  nowhere  will  you  be  in 
greater  safety  than  you  are  here." 

"  But  you  were  speaking  just  now  of  a  man  in  the  next 
room." 

"  Yes,  but  let  him  behave  himself,  because  at  the  first 
bit  of  spying  I  catch  him  doing,  he  shall  go,  on  the  word 
of  a  Bernouillet." 

"  Your  name  is  Bernouillet  ?  "  asked  Chicot. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  and  it  is  well-known  among  the 
faithful  of  the  Provinces,  though  not  perhaps  of  th< 
capital ;  I  can  boast  of  that.  Speak  but  one  word,  ; 
single  one,  and  I  shall  send  him  away." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  said  Chicot.  "  Leave  him  on  the  con 
trary.  It  is  better  to  be  near  one's  enemies, — to  watcl 
them." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Bernouillet,  with  admiration. 

"  But  what  makes  you  believe  that  this  man  is  oui 
enemy  ?  I  say  our  enemy,"  continued  the  Gascon  with  ; 
tender  smile,  "  because  I  see  that  we  are  brothers." 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  said  the  host,  "  I  believe  i 
because — " 

"  Because  what  ?  " 

"  He  arrived  here  disguised  as  a  lackey,  then  he  put  oi 
a  sort  of  lawyer's  dress.  Now,  he  is  no  more  a  la  wye 
than  a  lackey.  Under  a  cloak  thrown  on  a  chair,  I  savi 
the  end  of  a  long  sword  ;  then  he  spoke  of  the  king  as  m 
one  speaks  of  him  and  finally  confessed  that  he  had 
mission  from  M.  de  Morvilliers,  who  is,  as  you  know, 
minister  of  Nebuchadnezzar." 

"  Of  the  Herod,  as  I  call  him." 
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"  Of  the  Sardanapalus." 

"  Bravo  !  " 

"  Ah  !  I  see  that  we  understand  each  other,"  said  the 
■ost. 

"  Par  dim  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  I  shall  therefore  remain." 

"  I  should  hope  so." 

"  But  not  a  word  about  my  relative." 
<  "  Pardieu  !  " 

"  Nor  about  me." 

"  For  whom  do  you  take  me  ?     But  hush,  here  is  some 
jne." 
1  Gorenflot  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

"  Oh  !     It  is  he,  the  worthy  man,"  cried  the  host. 

He  went  up  to  the  monk  and  made  the  sign. 

This  sign  filled  Gorenflot  with  astonishment  and  fright. 

"  Answer,  answer,  brother,"  said  Chicot,  "  our  host 
nows  all.     He  is  a  member." 

"  A  member  of  what  ?  "  asked  Gorenflot. 

["  Of  the  Holy  Union,"  said  Bernouillet  in  a  low  voice. 
"  You  see  you  can  answer  ;  why  don't  you  do  it  ?  " 
Gorenflot  answered,  and  the  innkeeper  was  filled  with 

py- 

"  But,"  said  Gorenflot,  who  was  anxious  to  change  the 
Dnversation,  "  you  had  promised  me  sherry  wine." 

"  Sherry,  Malaga,  all  the  wines  of  my  cellar  are  at  your 
rrvice,  brother." 

The  monk's  eyes  wandered  from  the  host  to  Chicot,  and 
"om  Chicot  to  heaven.  He  understood  nothing  of  what 
?a.s  taking  place,  and  it  was  evident  that  in  his  monastic 
umility  he  admitted  that  his  happiness  was  far  in  excess 
f  his  deserts. 

!  Gorenflot  drank  for  three.  On  the  first  day  it  was  with 
tierry,  and  on  the  second  with  Malaga,  that  he  became 
ntoxicated  ;  but  in  spite  of  their  delights,  the  monk  was 
arced  to  admit  his  preference  for  Burgundy,  and  returned 

0  the  Chambertin. 

1  While  Gorenflot  was  engaged  in  these  comparisons, 
hicot   did   not   leave   his   room,    and   watched   Maitre 

sicolas  David  from  morning  till  night.    The  host,  who 
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attributed  Chicot's  seclusion  to  his  fear  of  the  pretended 
royalist,  played  a  thousand  little  tricks  on  the  latter. 

But  they  were  of  no  avail, — at  least,  in  appearance. 
Nicolas  David  had  appointed  to  meet  Pierre  de  Gondy  in 
the  hostelry  of  the  Golden  Swan,  and  would  not  leave  his 
temporary  dwelling  for  fear  that  MM.  de  Guise's  mes- 
senger might  not  be  able  to  find  him,  so  that,  in  presence 
of  the  host,  he  seemed  indifferent  to  all.  It  is  true  that 
when  the  door  had  closed  behind  Maitre  Bernouillet, 
Nicolas  David  gave  Chicot  the  diverting  spectacle  of  his 
solitary  furies. 

The  very  day  after  his  arrival  in  the  hostelry,  having 
perceived  his  host's  evil  intentions  towards  him,  the 
following  words  escaped  him  as  he  shook  his  fist  after  the 
innkeeper's  vanishing  figure, — 

"  In  five  or  six  days  you  will  pay  for  this,  you  rascal." 

Chicot  knew  enough  ;  he  was  sure  that  Nicolas  Davie 
would  not  leave  the  inn  until  he  had  an  answer  from  the 
legate.  But  at  the  approach  of  this  sixth  day,  which  wai-i 
the  seventh  of  his  stay  in  the  inn,  Nicolas  David,  who  had 
been  told  by  the  host,  in  spite  of  Chicot's  entreaties- 
that  he  must  give  up  his  room, — Nicolas  David,  we  say 
became  ill. 

The  host  insisted  on  his  going  while  he  was  still  able 
to  walk.     The  lawyer  asked  to  remain  until  the  nexfl 
day,  saying  he  would  surely  be  better.     The  next  day  he 
grew  worse.     It  was  the  host  himself  who  came  to  an 
nounce  this  piece  of  news  to  his  friend  the  Leaguer. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands,  "  our  friend  Heroe 
is  about  to  go  to  another  world." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  do  you  think  he  will  die  ?  " 

"  It  is  an  abominable  fever,  with  attacks  that  make 
him  bound  out  of  bed.  He  has  the  appetite  of  a  demon., 
he  wanted  to  choke  me  and  beats  my  servants.  The 
doctors  cannot  understand  it." 

Chicot  reflected. 

"  Have  you  seen  him  ?  "   he  asked. 

"  Certainly,  since  I  tell  you  he  wanted  to  strangle  me.' 

"  How  was  he  ? 
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"  Pale,    agitated,    haggard,    and    shrieking    like    one 
>ossessed." 
"  What  did  he  shriek  ?  " 

I"  Save  the  king  !     They  wish  to  harm  the  king  !  " 
"  The  wretch  !  " 
"  The  rascal !     From  time  to  time  he  says  he  expects  a 
lan  from  Avignon,   and  that  he  must  see  this  man 
iefore  he  dies." 

"  Do  you  see  that  ?  "    said  Chicot.     "  He  speaks  of 
ivignon." 
j  "  At  every  minute." 

"  Ventre  de  biche  !  "  said  Chicot,  uttering  his  favorite 
|ath. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  the  host,  "  would  it  not  be  queer  if  he 
I -ere  to  die  here  ? 
I  Very  queer,"  said  Chicot ;  "  but  I  hope  he  will  not 

re  before  the  arrival  of  the  man  from  Avignon." 
"  Why  so  ?     The  sooner  he  dies,  the  sooner  we  will  be 
Ml  of  him." 

I  Yes,  but  I  do  not  carry  hatred  to  the  point  of  wishing 
jim  to  lose  both  body  and  soul ;  and  since  this  man  is 
aming  from  Avignon  to  confess  him — " 

"  Eh  !  That  is  some  fancy  of  his  fevered  brain,  some 
him  of  a  diseased  imagination,  and  he  expects  no 
tie." 

"  Well,  who  knows  ?  "  said  Chicot. 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  good  sort  of  a  Christian,"  replied  the 
ost. 

"  Return  good  for  evil,  says  the  Divine  law." 

The  host  withdrew  in  admiration. 

As  to  Gorenflot,  who  had  remained  entirely  outside  of 
hese  events,  he  was  visibly  growing  fat.  At  the  end  of  a 
reek,  the  staircase  that  led  to  his  room  creaked  beneath 
is  weight,  and  began  to  squeeze  him  between  the  rail- 
ag  and  the  wall,  so  much  so  that  Gorenflot  announced 
o  Chicot  one  night  that  the  stairs  had  grown  smaller, 
iloreover,  neither  David  nor  the  League  nor  the  deplor- 
.ble  condition  of  the  Church  were  capable  of  moving  him. 
lis  only  care  was  to  vary  his  meals  and  make  the  different 
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kinds  of  wine  harmonize  with  the  different  dishes,  while 
the  host,  each  time  that  he  saw  him  go  in  or  out,  repeated 
with  amazement,— 

"  And  to   think   that   this  fat   man  is  a   torrent 
eloquence." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


nt  o 


HOW  THE   MONK  CONFESSED  THE  LAWYER,   AND   HOW 
THE   LAWYER   CONFESSED   THE    MONK. 

Finally  dawned  the  day  which  was  to  rid  the  innkeepe; 
of  his  guest.  Maitre  Bernouillet  rushed  into  Chicot': 
room  with  such  immoderate  bursts  of  laughter  that  th< 
latter  had  to  wait  some  time  before  he  could  learn  th< 
cause  of  this  merriment. 

"He  is  dying  1  "  cried  the  charitable  innkeeper  !  "  h< 
is  expiring  !  " 

"  And  that  makes  you  laugh  ?  "   asked  Chicot. 

"  I  should  think  so  ;  the  trick  was  a  marvel." 

"  What  trick  ?  " 

"  Now  confess  that  you  played  it  on  him." 

"  I  played  a  trick  on  the  sick  man  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  " 

"  What  is  it  ?     What  has  happened  to  him  ?  " 

"  What  has  happened  to  him  ?     You  know  he 
always  calling  for  his  man  from  Avignon." 

"  Well,  has  the  man  finally  come  ?  " 

"  He  is  here." 

"  Have  you  seen  him  ? 

"  Parbleu !    Do  I  not  see  every  person  who  enter 
here  ?  " 

"  What  is  he  like  ?  " 

"  The  man  from  Avignon  ?     Small,  slender,  and  rosy. 

"  That  is  it,"  said  Chicot,  involuntarily. 

"  There,  you  see  it  was  you  who  sent  him,  since  yo 
recognize  him." 

"  The  messenger  has  arrived  !  "    cried  Chicot,  risin 
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nd  twirling  his  moustache,  "  ventre  de  biche  !  tell  me  all 
bout  it,  friend  Bernouillet." 

"  Nothing  is  more  simple,  particularly  as  you  played 
he  trick.     About  an  hour  ago,  while  I  was  hanging  up 
rabbit,  a  large  horse  and  a  little  man  stopped  before  the 
loor. 

'  Is  Maitre  Nicolas  here  ?  "  asked  the  little  man. 
"hat  was  the  name  given  by  that  infamous  royalist,  you 
aiow. 

'  Yes,  monsieur,'  I  replied. 

'  Tell  him  that  the  person  he  expects  from  Avignon  is 
iere.' 

'  Willingly,  monsieur,  but  I  must  inform  you  of  one 
hing.' 
;  "  '  What  is  that  ?  ' 

'  That  Maitre  Nicolas,  as  you  call  him,  is  dying.' 
'  All  the  more  reason  for  you  to  carry  the  message 
fvithout  delay.' 

'  But  you  do  not  know  that  he  is  dying  of  a  malignant 
ever.' 

I  '  Really  ?  '     said    the    man.     "  Then    I    could    not 
ecommencl  too  much  speed.' 
What  !   you  persist  ?  ' 
"  '  I  persist.' 

"  '  In  spite  of  the  danger  ?  ' 
'  In  spite  of  everything  ;   I  tell  you  I  must  see  him.' 
The  little  man  was  getting  angry,  and  spoke  in  an  im- 
>erative  tone  which  admitted  of  no  reply.     I  therefore 
conducted  him  to  the  dying  man's  room." 

'So  he  is  now  there  ?  "  asked  Chicot,  extending  his 
^and  in  the  direction  of  that  room. 
'  Yes,  is  it  not  funny  ?  " 
'  Extremely  funny,"  said  Chicot. 
'  What  a  pity  we  cannot  hear." 
"  Yes,  a  great  pity." 
"  The  scene  must  be  comical." 

"  To  the  highest  degree  ;    but  who  prevents  you  from 
going  in  ?  " 

"  He  asked  me  out." 
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"  Under  what  pretext  ? 

"  Under  pretext  that  he  was  about  to  confess." 

"  Who  prevents  you  from  listening  at  the  door  ? 

"  Eh,  you  are  right,"  said  the  host,  rushing  from 
room. 

Chicot  now  ran  to  his  peep-hole.  Pierre  de  Gondy  wa:- 
seated  at  the  sick  man's  bedside,  but  both  spoke  in  sucli 
low  tones  that  Chicot  was  unable  to  hear  a  word  of  their 
conversation.  Even  had  he  been  able  to  hear,  this- 
conversation,  which  was  drawing  to  a  close,  would  not 
have  told  him  much.  Five  minutes  later,  M.  de  Gondy 
rose,  took  leave  of  the  dying  man,  and  went  out.  Chicot 
ran  to  the  window. 

A  mounted  lackey  held  the  bridle  of  the  large  horse 
mentioned  by  the  host.  A  moment  later,  MM.  de  Guise V 
ambassador  appeared,  got  into  the  saddle,  and  rode  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  road  to  Paris. 

"  Mordieu  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  provided  he  is  not  carry-: 
ing  off  the  genealogy  ;  at  all  events,  I  can  always  join 
him,  even  should  I  kill  ten  horses  to  do  so.  But  no 
lawyers  are  sly  foxes,  particularly  this  one,  and  I  sus- 
pect—  I  should  like  to  know,"  continued  Chicot' 
impatiently  stamping  his  foot,  and  evidently  connecting 
this  idea  with  some  other, — "  I  should  like  to  know  thtj 
whereabouts  of  that  rascal  Gorenflot." 

The  host  returned  at  this  moment. 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Chicot. 

"  He  is  gone,"  said  the  host. 

"  The  confessor  ? 

"  Who  is  no  more  a  confessor  than  I." 

"  And  the  patient  ? 

"  He  fainted  after  the  interview." 

"  Are  you  sure  he  is  still  in  his  room  ?  " 

"  Parbleu  !    he  shall  probably  leave  it  only  for 
grave." 

"  Very  well.     Go  and  send  me  my  brother  so  soor 
he  arrive." 

"  Even  if  he  be  intoxicated  ?  " 

"  No  matter  what  his  condition  may  be." 
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'  It  is  then  urgent  ? 
"  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  cause." 
licrnouillet  hastily  went  out.     He  was  full  of  zeal. 
It  was  now  Chicot's  turn  to  have  fever  ;    he  did  not 
now  whether  he  ought  to  run  after  Gondy,  or  penetrate 
no  David's  room.     If,  the  lawyer  were  really  as  ill  as 
ie  innkeeper  pretended,  he  had  probably  intrusted  the 
ispatches  to  M.  de  Gondy.     Chicot  paced  the  floor  like 
madman,  striking  his  forehead,  and  trying  to  find  an 
lea  amid  the  seething  mass  of  his  brain. 
Nothing  more  could  be  heard  in  the  next  room.     Chicot 
xild  only  perceive  one  corner  of  the  bed,  hidden  by  the 
artains. 
A    voice    suddenly    sounded    on    the    stairs.     Chicot 
arted  ;   it  was  the  monk's.     Gorenflot,  pushed  upstairs 
jy  the  host,  who  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  make  him 
ash,  was  slowly  approaching  and  singing  in  a  maudlin 
:, — 

"  Le  vin 
Et  le  chagrin 
Se  battent  dans  ma  tete  ; 
lis  y  font  un  tel  train 
Que  c'est  un  tempete. 
Mais  l'un  est  plus  fort  : 

C'est  le  vin  ! 
Si  bien  que  le  chagrin 
En  sort 
Grand  train." 

Chicot  ran  to  the  door. 
"  Silence,  drunkard  !  "    he  cried. 

"  Am  I  a  drunkard  because  I  have  been  drinking  ?  " 
iid  Gorenflot. 

Now,  come  here.     You  understand,  Bernouillet  ?  " 
Yes,"  replied  the  innkeeper,  making  a  sign  of  intelli- 
'ence,  and  running  down  the  stairs,  four  at  a  time. 
"  Come  here,  I  tell  you,"  continued  Chicot,  pulling  the 
lonk  into  the  room,  "  and  let  us  talk  seriously,  if  you 
an." 
'  Parblcu  !  "   said  Gorenflot.     "  You  must  be  jesting. 
am  as  serious  as  an  ass  that  drinks." 
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"  Or  who  has  drunk,"  said  Chicot,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  He  then  conducted  Gorenflot  to  a  seat,  on 
which  the  latter  let  himself  drop  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
The  Gascon  closed  the  door,  and  returned  to  Gorenflot 
with  such  a  serious  face  that  the  monk  understood  he 
must  listen, 

"  Well,  is  there  anything  more  ?  "  he  said,  as  if  this 
word  summed  up  all  the  persecutions  that  Chicot  made 
him  endure. 

"  Yes,"  rudely  replied  Chicot.  "  You  do  not  think 
enough  of  the  duties  of  your  profession ;  you  are  wallow- 
ing in  debauch,  rotting  in  drunkenness,  and  during  that 
time,  religion  is  taking  care  of  itself,  corbceuf  !  " 

Gorenflot  looked  at  Chicot  with  open-eyed  amazement. 

"  I  ?  "   said  he. 

"  Yes,  you.  Look  !  you  are  disgusting  to  look  at. 
Your  dress  is  torn,  you  have  fought  on  the  way,  you* 
left  eye  is  quite  black." 

"  I  ?  "  repeated  Gorenflot,  more  and  more  surprised  ai 
these  reproaches  to  which  Chicot  had  not  accustomed 
him. 

"  No  doubt  you  have  mud  above  your  knees,  and  whai 
mud  ! — white  mud,  which  proves  that  you  have  beer 
drinking  in  the  suburbs." 

"  That  is  really  true,"  said  Gorenflot. 

"  Wretch  !  a  monk  of  Sainte-Genevieve  !  If  you  wen! 
even  a  Franciscan  !  " 

"  Chicot,  my  friend,  am  I  so  very  guilty  ?  "  sak 
Gorenflot,  with  emotion. 

"  You  deserve  that  the  fire  of  heaven  should  consume 
you  to  your  very  sandals.  Take  care  ;  if  this  continue 
I  shall  abandon  you." 

"  Chicot,  my  friend,"  said  the  monk,  "  you  would  no;: 
do  that." 

"  There  are  also  archers  in  Lyons." 

"  Oh,  spare  me,  dear  protector  !  "  stammered  th 
monk,  who  began,  not  only  to  sob,  but  to  bellow  like  i 
bull. 

"  Fie  !   the  ugly  brute,"  continued  Chicot,  "  and  wha: 
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noment  do  you  choose  to  yield  to  such  excesses  ?     The 
ime  when  we  have  a  dying  neighbor." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Gorenflot,  most  contritely. 

"  Come,  are  you  a  Christian,  yes  or  no  ?  " 
'  "  Am  I  a  Christian  !  "  cried  Gorenflot,  rising.  "  Am 
a  Christian  !  By  the  Pope,  I  am.  I  shall  proclaim  it  on 
>aint  Laurence's  gridiron."  And  extending  his  arms,  as 
f  about  to  swear,  he  began  to  sing  in  a  voice  that  made 
he  window-panes  rattle, — 

"  A  Christian  am  I, 
And  that  till  I  die." 

"  Enough  !  "  said  Chicot,  putting  his  hand  over  his 
louth.  "  If  you  are  a  Christian,  do  not  let  your  brother 
le  without  being  shriven." 

"  That  is  just.     Where  is  my  brother,  that  I  may  shrive 
im  ?  "    asked  Gorenflot.     "But  I  must -drink  first;  I 
|m  dying  of  thirst." 

Chicot  handed  the  monk  a  pitcher  of  water,  which  the 
;itter  emptied  almost  entirely. 

"  Ah,  my  son,"  he  said,  as  he  replaced  the  pitcher  upon 
she  table,  "  I  am  now  beginning  to  see  more  clearly." 
;  "  That  is  lucky,"  said  Chicot,  who  had  made  up  his 
iiind  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  lucid  interval. 

Now,    my    tender    friend,"    continued    the    monk, 
whom  must  I  confess  ? 

"  Our  unfortunate  neighbor,  who  is  dying." 
I  "  Give  him  a  pint  of  wine  with  honey,"  said  Gorenflot. 

"  That  may  be  good  ;  but  he  is  in  greater  need  of 
Ipiritual  than  of  temporal  help.     You  must  go  to  him." 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  sufficiently  prepared  ?  "  timidly 
I'-sked  the  monk. 

"  You  !  I  have  never  seen  you  so  full  of  unction  as  at 
his  moment.  You  will  bring  him  back  into  the  right 
>ath  if  he  has  wandered  from  it  ;  you  will  send  him 
Itraight  to  paradise  if  he  is  seeking  the  road  that  leads 
hither." 

"  I  am  going."  ;I 

"  Wait  a  second  ;  I  must  draw  you  a  line  of  action." 
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"  Why  so  ?  I  know  my  trade,  in  the  twenty  years  th?. 
I  have  been  a  monk." 

"  Yes  ;  but  to-day  you  must  not  only  follow  you 
trade  but  my  will." 

"  Your  will  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  if  you  do  it  properly  I  shall  put  a  hundre< 
crowns  at  the  Corne  d'Abondance  for  you,  to  eat  or  drifil 
as  you  please." 

"  To  eat  and  drink  ;  I  prefer  that." 

'  Well,  you  understand,  a  hundred  crowns  if  you  con 
fess  that  worthy  man." 

"  I  shall  confess  him,  or  may  the  plague  take  me 
How  must  I  confess  him  ?  " 

"  Listen  ;  your  gown  gives  you  great  authority  ;  yo 
speak  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  king.  Yc 
must  by  your  eloquence  force  that  man  to  give  yo 
the  papers  which  have  just  been  brought  to  him  fror 
Avignon." 

"  Why  must  I  make  him  give  me  those  papers  ? 

Chicot  cast  a  pitying  glance  at  the  monk. 

"  To  get  a  hundred  crowns,  you  double  brute  ! 
said. 

"  That  is  just,"  said  Gorenflot  ;  "  I  am  going." 

"  Wait  ;  he  will  tell  you  he  has  just  confessed  himse 

"  Then,  if  he  has  confessed —  " 

"  You  will  reply  that  he  lies  ;  that  the  man  who  has  )u- 
left  his  room  is  not  a  confessor,  but  another  intriguer  lik 
himself." 

"  But  he  will  be  angry." 

"  What  does  that  matter,  since  he  is  dying  ?  " 

"  Very  true." 

"  Then  you  understand  ;  you  will  speak  of  God,  yo 
will  speak  of  the  devil,  you  will  speak  of  whatever  you  lik* 
but  in  some  way  or  other  you  must  manage  to  get  thos" 
papers  from  Avignon." 

"  And  if  he  should  refuse  ?  " 

"  You  will  refuse  him  absolution  ;  you  will  call  hir 
accursed  ;  you  will  excommunicate  him." 

"  Or  I  shall  take  them  by  main  force." 


: 
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"  Yes,  that  would  do.  Now,  tell  me,  are  you  suffi- 
ciently sobered  to  follow  my  instructions  ?  " 

"  To  the  letter,  you  will  see." 

And  Gorenflot,  passing  his  hand  over  his  wide  face, 
seemed  to  efface  all  outward  signs  of  intoxication  ;  his 
*yes  became  calm,  though  a  little  careful  attention  might 
'have  shown  them  to  be  stupefied  ;  the  words  he  uttered 
Were  carefully  enunciated  ;  his  gestures  became  sober, 
though  still  a  little  tremulous.  He  walked  solemnly  to 
the  door. 

"  One  moment,"  said  Chicot  ;  "  when  he  will  have  given 
you  the  papers,  hold  them  carefully  in  one  hand,  and 
<nock  on  the  wall  with  the  other." 

"  And  if  he  should  refuse  ?  " 

"  Knock  too." 
'    "  Then  in  either  case  I  must  knock  ?  " 
,    "  Yes." 
■    "  Very  well." 

Gorenflot  left  the  room,  while  Chicot,  a  prey  to  indefin- 
ite emotion,  placed  his  ear  to  the  wall,  so  as  to  hear  even 
die  slightest  noise.  Ten  minutes  later,  the  creaking  of  the 
loor  announced  that  Gorenflot  had  entered  the  room,  and 
le  soon  saw  him  appear  in  the  circle  that  lay  within  his 
:ange  of  vision. 

The  lawyer  raised  himself  in  bed  and  watched  the 
;t range  apparition  draw  nearer. 

"  Well,  now  are  you,  brother  ?  "  said  Gorenflot,  stop- 
>ing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  throwing  back  his 
nassive  shoulders. 

"  What  do  you  want,  holy  Father  ?  "  murmured  the 
'ick  man,  in  a  weak  voice. 

"  My  son,  I  am  an  unworthy  priest.  I  heard  you  were 
n  danger,  and  I  came  to  speak  of  the  salvation  of  your 
soul."  l 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  dying  man,  "  but  I  think  your 
rouble  is  useless  ;  I  am  a  little  better." 
i    Gorenflot  shook  his  head. 
'  You  think  so,"  he  said. 
'  I  am  sure  of  it." 
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"  It  is  a  trick  of  Satan's,  who  would  like  to  see  you  die 
without  confession." 

"  Satan  would  be  very  much  caught,"  said  the  sick 
man  ;  "  I  confessed  but  a  moment  ago." 

"  To  whom  ?  " 

"  To  a  worthy  priest  who  came  from  Avignon." 

Gorenflot  shook  his  head. 

"  What !  is  he  not  a  priest  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  know  him." 

"  The  one  who  has  just  left  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Gorenflot,  in  such  a  tone  of  conviction  tha 
however  difficult  lawyers  may  be  to  upset,  this  one  wa: 
shaken. 

"  Now,  as  you  are  no  better,"  said  Gorenflot,  "  and  a: 
this  man  was  not  a  priest,  you  must  confess." 

"  I  wish  nothing  better,"  said  the  lawyer  in  a  somewha 
stronger  voice  ;  "  but  I  wish  to  confess  to  whom  I  please.' 

"  You  have  no  time  to  send  for  any  other,  my  son,  aru 
as  I  am  here —  " 

"  What  !  I  shall  not  have  time,"  cried  the  sick  man  in ; 
voice  that  grew  stronger  at  every  minute,  "  when  I  tel' 
you  that  I  am  better  ;  when  I  assure  you  that  I  am  certaii 
of  recovery  ?  " 

Gorenflot  shook  his  head  for  the  third  time. 

"  And  I,"  he  said,  with  the  same  imperturbable  calm 
ness,  "  I  assure  you,  my  son,  that  I  count  on  nothing  goo> 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  You  are  condemned  by  th 
physicians,  and  also  by  Divine  Providence.  I  know  it  i 
cruel  to  tell  you  this,  but  we  all  get  there  sooner  or  late) 
There  is  the  scale  of  justice  ;  and  besides,  there  is  som' 
consolation  in  dying  in  this  world  since  we  resurrect  in  thj 
next.  Pythagoras  himself  said  it,  my  son,  and  he  waj 
only  a  pagan.     Come,  confess,  my  dear  child." 

"  But  I  assure  you,  good  Father,  that  I  alread}/  fee' 
stronger,   and  this  is  probably  an  effect  of  your  hoi 
presence." 

"  Error,  my  son,  error,"  insisted  Gorenflot.     "  At  th 
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,ast  moment  there  is  a  vital  recrudescence  ;  it  is  the  dying 
amp  that  flares  up.  Come,"  continued  the  monk,  sitting 
lovvn  near  the  bed,  "  tell  me  your  intrigues,  your  plots, 
our  machinations," 

"  My  intrigues,  my  plots,  my  machinations  ?  "  repeated 
\icolas  David,  moving  away  from  that  singular  monk 
vhom  he  did  not  know  and  who  seemed  to  know  him  so 
veil. 

"  Yes,"  said  Gorenflot  quietly  preparing  to  listen,  and 
wirling  his  two  thumbs  above  his  clasped  hands.  "  And 
/hen  you  will  have  told  me  all  this,  you  will  give  me  the 
iapers,  and  God  will  perhaps  permit  me  to  give  you 
bsolution." 

"  What  papers  ?  "  cried  the  patient,  in  a  voice  as  strong 
nd  ringing  as  if  he  had  been  in  perfect  health. 

"  The  papers  that  this  pretended  priest  has  just  brought 
;OU  from  Avignon." 

"  And  who  told  you  that  this  pretended  priest  had 
rought  me  any  papers  ?  "  asked  the  lawyer,  thrusting  one 
g  out  of  bed  and  speaking  in  such  a  sharp  tone  that 
orenflot  was  disturbed  in  the  delightful  feeling  of  drow- 
ness  that  began  to  invade  him.  Gorenflot  thought  the 
me  had  come  to  show  vigor. 

The  one  who  told  me  knew  what  he  was  saying," 
s  replied.  "  Come,  the  papers,  the  papers,  or  no 
Dsolution." 

"  And  what  do  I  care  about  your  absolution,   you 

seal !  "  cried  David,  bounding  out  of  bed  and  seizing 
orenflot 's  throat. 

Ah,"  cried  the  latter,  "  are  you  delirious  ?  Will  you 
ot  confess  ?  " 

The  lawyer's  thumb,  skilfully  and  vigorously  applied 
)  the  monk's  throat,  interrupted  his  phrase,  which  ended 
1  a  shrill  sound  very  much  resembling  a  hoarse  rattle. 

I  shall  confess  only  you,  monk  of  Beelzebub  !  "  cried 
me  lawyer  ;  "  and  as  to  delirium,  you  shall  see  if  it  will 
eep  me  from  throttling  you." 

Brother  Gorenflot  was  strong,  but  he  was  unfortunately 
ist  in  that  stage  of  reaction  where  intoxication  acts  on  the 

Rh 
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nervous  system  and  paralyses  it.  This  usually  happens 
just  at  the  moment  when,  by  a  contrary  reaction,  the 
faculties  begin  to  awaken.  By  summoning  all  his 
strength,  he  was  only  able  to  rise  in  his  seat,  clutch  the 
lawyer's  shirt  in  both  hands  and  push  him  violently  from 
him.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  Brother 
Gorenflot,  though  greatly  weakened,  pushed  David  witli 
such  violence  that  he  went  rolling  into  the  middle  of  the 
floor. 

Nicolas  picked  himself  up  in  a  rage,  and  rushing  to  that 
long  sword  which  Maitre  Bernouillet  had  noticed,  and 
which  was  suspended  to  the  wall,  under  his  cloak,  he  drew 
it  from  the  scabbard  and  pressed  the  point  against  the 
neck  of  the  monk,  who,  exhausted  by  this  supreme  effort, 
had  fallen  back  on  his  chair. 

"  It  is  your  turn  to  confess,"  he  hissed,  "  or  you  shall 
die." 

Gorenflot,  who  was  completely  sobered  by  the  disagree-i 
able  pressure  of  the  cold  steel  on  his  neck,  understood 
gravity  of  the  situation. 

"  Oh,  oh,"  he  said,  "  so  you  were  not  ill,  and  all  tl 
agony  was  but  a  pretence  !  " 

"  You  forget   that  you  are  not  to  question  but 
answer,"  said  David. 

"  Answer  what  ?  " 
My  questions." 

"  Ask  them." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  You  see,"  said  the  monk. 

"  That  is  no  answer,"  said  the  lawyer,  burying  the 
sword  a  little  deeper. 

"  Ah,  the  devil !  take  care  !  If  you  kill  me  before  I 
answer,  you  will  know  nothing  at  all." 

"  You  are  right :  your  name  ?  " 

"  Brother  Gorenflot." 

"  So  you  are  a  real  monk  ?  " 

"  A  real  monk  ?     I  should  say  so." 

"  Why  are  you  in  Lyons  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  banished." 
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"  Who  brought  you  to  this  inn  ?  " 

"  Chance." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?  " 

"  Mxteendays." 

"  Why  did  you  spy  on  me  ? 

I  I  did  not  spy  on  you." 

"  How  did  you  know  I  had  received  papers  ?  " 

"  Because  I  was  told." 

"  Who  told  you  ? 
I  "  The  one  who  sent  me  to  you." 

I  Who  sent  you  ? 
i  "  This  is  what  I  cannot  tell." 

I  And  what  you  shall  tell." 

"  Oh,   now,"   cried  the  monk,   "  I  shall  call,   I  shall 
::ream  ! 
I  "  And  I  shall  kill." 

The  monk  gave  a  cry  ;  a  drop  of  blood  appeared  at  the 
Dint  of  the  lawyer's  sword. 
|  "  His  name,"  said  the  latter. 

!  "  Oh,  well  I  cannot  help  it  ;    I  resisted  as  long  as  I 
jpld." 

I,''  Yes,  go  on,  your  honor  is  saved.     The  one  who  sent 
|bu  to  me —  " 
i  "  Is—  " 

I  Gorenflot  still  hesitated.     He  could  not  bring  himself  to 
;;tray  friendship. 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  lawyer,  stamping  his  foot. 
L  "  Well,  so  much  the  worse.     It  is  Chicot." 
I  "  The  king's  jester  ?  " 
1  "  Himself." 
I/'  And  where  is  he  ?  " 

m "  Here,"   said  a  voice,   and  Chicot,   pale  and  grave, 
opeared  standing  on  the  threshold,  his  naked  sword  in 

is  hand. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

HOW  CHICOT,  AFTER  HAVING  MADE  A  HOLE  WITH  A  GIMLET, 
MADE   ANOTHER   WITH    HIS    SWORD. 

Nicolas  David,  on  recognizing  the  man  whom  he  knew  to 
be  his  mortal  enemy,  could  not  repress  a  movement  of 
terror.  Gorenflot  seized  the  opportunity  to  throw  himself 
to  one  side,  and  thus  interrupt  the  contract  between  his 
neck  and  the  lawyer 's  sword. 

"  Come,  tender  friend  !  "  he  cried.  "  Help,  help  !  To 
the  rescue  !   I  am  being  murdered." 

"  Ah,  ah,  dear  Monsieur  David,"  said  Chicot,  "  so  here 
you  are  !  " 

"  Yes,"  stammered  David,  "  here  I  am." 

"  Delighted  to  meet  you,"  continued  the  Gascon. 
Then,  turning  to  the  monk,  "  My  good  Gorenflot,"  he 
said,  "  your  presence  as  a  monk  was  very  necessary  hen 
just  now  when  Monsieur  was  thought  to  be  dying  ;  buj 
now  that  Monsieur  is  in  perfect  health  he  no  longer  ne 
a  confessor  ;   he  will  have  a  gentleman  to  deal  with." 

David  tried  to  laugh  scornfully. 

"  Yes,  a  gentleman,"  said  Chicot,  "  who  will  show 
that  he  is  of  good  lineage.  My  dear  Gorenflot,"  he  con: 
tinued,  turning  to  the  monk,  "  do  me  the  favor  to  stanc 
on  the  landing  and  prevent  any  one  from  disturbing  mi 
during  the  little  conversation  I  wish  to  have  witl 
Monsieur." 

Gorenflot  was  only  too  delighted  to  get  away  fror* 
Nicolas  David.  He  passed  by  him,  putting  as  mucf 
distance  as  possible  between  them,  and,  having  reache^ 
the  door,  bounded  out  like  a  deer,  feeling  at  least 
hundred  pounds  lighter  than  when  he  entered.  Chico 
closed  the  door  behind  him  and  calmly  drew  the  bolt. 

David  had  first  looked  on  at  this  scene  with  an  amaze 
ment  which  resulted  from  the  unexpectedness  of  th' 
situation  ;  but  soon,  trusting  in  his  well-known  skill  wit 
the  sword,  and  in  the  fact  that,  after  all,  he  was  alon 


hen 
;  but 

:: 

con 
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vith  Chicot,  he  recovered,  and  when  the  Gascon  turned 
iround  after  having  closed  the  door,  he  found  him  leaning 
igainst  the  foot  of  his  bed,  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  a 
:>mile  on  his  lips. 
"  Dress  yourself,  monsieur,"  said  Chicot  ;  "  I  shall  give 
both  time  and  opportunity,  as  I  wish  to  have  no 
ulvantage  over  you.     I  know  that  you  are  a  practised 
er,  and  that  you  manage  the  sword  as  well  as  Leclerc 
n  person  ;   but  I  care  nothing  about  that." 
David  began  to  laugh. 
"  The  jest  is  a  good  one,"  he  said. 
"  Yes,"  replied  Chicot,  "  it  seems  so  to  me,  at  least, 
since  I  made  it.     You  will  find  it  much  better  later  on, 
.1  you  are  a  man  of  taste.     Do  you  know  what  I  have 
;ome  to  get  in  this  room,  Maitre  Nicolas  ? 

"  The  rest  of  the  blows  I  owed  you  in  M.  de  Mayenne's 
.'name,  the  day  you  so  nimbly  jumped  through  the 
vvindow." 

"  No,  monsieur ;  I  know  the  number,  and  I  shall 
[return  them  to  the  one  who  had  them  given  to  me. 
'What  I  have  come  to  get  is  a  certain  genealogy  which 
M.  Pierre  de  Gondy  took  to  Avignon  without  knowing 
•what  he  carried,  and,  equally  in  ignorance,  has  just 
[intrusted  to  you." 
David  turned  pale. 
"  What  genealogy  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  That  of  MM.  de  Guise,  who  descend  in  a  straight  line 
'from  Charlemagne,  as  you  know." 

"  Ah,  ah,"  said  David,  "  so  you  are  a  spy,  monsieur  ! 
[I  thought  you  were  only  a  buffoon." 

"  Dear  Monsieur  David,  with  your  permission  I  shall 
be  both, — a  spy  to  have  you  hanged,  and  a  buffoon  to 
4augh  at  it." 

"  To  have  me  hanged  ?  " 

"  High  and  short,  monsieur.     You  do  not  expect  to  be 
beheaded,  I  hope  ;  that  is  good  for  gentlemen." 
"  And  how  do  you  intend  to  bring  that  about  ?  " 
"  Oh,  very  simply  ;    I  shall  tell  the  truth,  that  is  all. 
I  must  tell  you,  Monsieur  David,  that  I  was  present  last 
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month  at  a  little  council  held  in  the  chapel  of  Sainte-i 
Genevieve  by  MM.  de  Guise  and  Madame  de  Mont-, 
pensier." 

"  You  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  was  hidden  in  the  confessional  facing  youi, 
own.  It  was  very  uncomfortable,  was  it  not  ?  All  the, 
more  so  for  me  that  I  was  obliged  to  wait  until  all  wa^ 
over  before  I  could  leave,  and  the  whole  affair  was  very 
long.  I  therefore  had  to  listen  to  M.  de  Monsoreau,  Lt 
Huriere,  and  another  monk,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten, 
but  who  seemed  to  me  very  eloquent.  I  know  aboul 
M.  d'Anjou's  coronation,  which  was  less  amusing  ;  bin; 
in  exchange,  the  little  play  was  most  funny.  They  actec, 
the  genealogy  of  MM.  de  Guise,  revised  and  corrected  by 
Maitre  Nicolas  David.  It  was  a  very  funny  little  piece,1 
which  only  lacked  the  approval  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope.' 

"  Ah,  you  know  the  genealogy  ?  "  said  David,  hardl) 
able  to  contain  himself,  and  biting  his  lips  with  anger. 

"  Yes,"  said  Chicot,  "  and  I  found  it  very  ingenious 
particularly  the  part  about  the  Salic  law.  Only  it  is  i 
great  misfortune  to  have  so  much  wit.  It  brings  one  t( 
the  scaffold.  Therefore,  being  filled  with  a  tender 
interest  for  so  clever  a  man,  '  How,'  said  I  to  myself 
'  can  I  allow  that  good  Monsieur  David  to  be  hanged,-^j 
so  agreeable  a  fencing-master,  so  cunning  a  lawyer,  on< 
of  my  good  friends  ;  and  this  when  I  cannot  only  savtij 
him  from  the  gallows,  but  also  make  the  fortune  of  thisj 
excellent  friend,  who  was  the  first  to  give  me  the  measure!; 
of  my  heart  by  taking  the  measure  of  my  back  ?  No 
that  cannot  be.'  Then  having  heard  you  speak  o 
travelling,  I  undertook  to  travel  with  you,  or  rathej/. 
behind  you.  You  went  out  through  the  Porte  Bordelleij 
did  you  not  ?  I  was  watching  you,  and  I  am  noi 
astonished  that  you  did  not  see  me,  I  was  so  well  hidden,1! 
From  that  moment  I  followed  you, — losing  you,  finding! 
you  again,  taking  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  I  can  assure 
you.  We  finally  reached  Lyons.  I  say  we,  because  one,} 
hour  after  you  had  taken  your  room,  I  was  settled  in  this 
same  hotel,  and  in  the  room  adjoining  your  own, — this 
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ne  here, — with  only  a  partition  between  us.     You  may 

ell  believe  that  I  did  not  follow  you  all  the  way  from 

'aris  to  Lyons  to  lose  sight  of  you  here.     No,  I  made  a 

ttle   hole,   thanks  to  which   I   had   the   advantage   of 

xamining  you  as  much  as  I  wished  ;   and  I  confess  that 

gave  myself  that  pleasure  several  times  during  the  day. 

inally,  you  become  ill ;    the  host  wanted  to  send  you 

way,  but  you  had  appointed  to  meet  M.  de  Gondy  at  the 

rolden  Swan.     You  feared  he  would  not  be  able  to  find 

ou  quickly  enough  if  you  went  elsewhere.     This  was  a 

use  which  only  half  deceived  me.     After  all,  you  might 

ave  been  really  ill ;    we  are  only  mortal, — a  fact  of 

.  hich  I  shall  attempt  to  convince  you  later  on.     I  sent 

worthy  monk,  my  friend  and  companion,  to  urge  you 

j  repentance  ;    but  hardened  sinner  that  you  are,  you 

ried  to  kill  him,  forgetting  this  maxim  of  the  scripture, 

/hich  says,  '  They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with 

[  he  sword.'     Then,  dear  Monsieur  David,  I  came,  and  I 

!  aid  to  you,  '  Come,  we  are  old  acquaintances,  old  friends, 

fet  us  settle  the  matter.'     Now  that  you  know  everything, 

Ijvill  you  settle  with  me  ?  " 

[  "  How  so  ?  " 

"  Exactly  as  if  you  had  been  really  ill.     You  would  then 
[lave  confessed  to  Gorenflot  and  given  him  the  papers, 
i  would  then  have  forgiven  you,  and  would  even  have 
■  aid  a  prayer  for  your  soul.     Well,  I  shall  not  be  more 
Ijxacting  with  the  living  than  with  the  dead,  and  this  is 
[khat  I  have  to  say  :    Monsieur  David,  you  are  an  ac- 
complished man.     Fencing,  horsemanship,  chicanery,  you 
possess  every  art,  even  that  of  putting  fat  purses  into 
pide  pockets.     It  would  be  a  great  pity  for  a  man  like 
»'ou  to  disappear  from  the  world  where  he  is  destined  to 
«nake  his  fortune.     Well,  my  dear  Monsieur  David,  do 
pot  plot  any  more  ;    trust  me,  and  break  off  with  the 
.irises.     Give  me  your  papers,  and  I  give  you  my  word 
1  gentleman  that  I  shall  make  your  peace  with  the 

"  And  if  I  do  not  give  them  to  you  ?  "  asked  Nicolas 
David. 
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"  Ah,  if  you  do  not  give  them  to  me,  that  is  another 
thing.  I  give  my  word  as  a  gentleman  that  I  will  kill  you. 
Do  you  still  find  this  funny,  dear  Monsieur  David  ?  " 

"  More  and  more,"  said  the  lawyer,  playing  with  his> 
sword. 

"  But  if  you  give  them  to  me,"  continued  Chicot,  "  all 
will  be  forgotten.  Perhaps  you  do  not  believe  me,  dear 
Monsieur  David,  because  yours  is  a  bad  nature,  and  you 
imagine  that  my  resentment  has  eaten  into  my  heart  as 
the  rust  eats  the  iron.  No,  I  truly  hate  you  ;  but  I  hate 
M.  de  Mayenne  even  more.  Give  me  the  means  to  ruin 
him,  and  I  shall  save  you.  Then,  shall  I  add  a  few  words 
which  you  will  not  believe,  you  who  love  no  one  but 
yourself  ?  I  love  the  king,  foolish  and  corrupt  as  he  is, — 
the  king  who  gave  me  a  refuge  and  a  protection  against 
your  butcher  Mayenne  who,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  bandits, 
murders  a  single  gentleman  on  the  Place  du  Louvre. 
You  know  whom  I  mean.  It  was  that  poor  Saint- 
Megrin.  Were  you  not  one  of  the  band  ?  No  ?  So 
much  the  better  ;  I  thought  so  before,  and  now  I  am 
sure  of  it.  Well,  I  want  my  poor  King  Henri  to  reign 
in  peace,  and  that  is  impossible  with  the  Mayennes  and 
genealogies  of  Nicolas  David.  Give  up  this  genealogy 
to  me,  and  upon  my  honor  as  a  gentleman,  I  shall  keep 
your  name  secret  and  make  your  fortune." 

During  this  long  exposition  of  his  ideas,  which  he  had 
purposely  made  so  long  with  that  object,  Chicot  had 
intelligently  observed  Nicolas  David.  Not  once  did  his 
eye  quail,  not  a  glimmer  of  feeling  softened  his  con- 
tracted features. 

"  Come,"  said  Chicot,  "  I  see  that  all  this  has  been 
wasted  eloquence,  and  that  you  do  not  believe  me.  But-1 
I  have  a  way  to  punish  you  for  your  ancient  wrongs^ 
towards  me  and  at  the  same  time  rid  the  earth  of  a  man 
who  no  longer  believes  either  in  honesty  or  humanity. 
I  shall  have  you  hanged.  Farewell,  Monsieur  David." 
He  stepped  backward  towards  the  door  without  losing 
sight  of  the  lawyer,  who  immediately  bounded  forward. 

"  And  you  think  I  shall  let  you  go  out  ?  "  he  cried. 
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'  No,  no,  my  fine  spy  ;  no,  no,  Chicot,  my  friend.  He 
irho  knows  secrets  like  that  of  the  genealogy  must  die  ! 
He  who  threatens  Nicolas  David  must  die!  He  who 
'titers  here  as  you  entered  must  die." 

"  You  put  me  perfectly  at  ease,"  said  Chicot,  with  the 
>ame  calmness.  "  I  only  hesitated  because  I  am  sure  of 
rilling  you.  Crillon,  in  fencing  with  me  about  two 
nonths  ago,  taught  me  a  particular  thrust, — only  one, 
Dut  it  will  suffice.  Come,  give  me  the  papers,"  he 
added  in  a  terrible  voice,  "  or  I  shall  kill  you  ;  and  let  me 
:ell  you  how  :  I  shall  pierce  your  throat,  where  you 
vished  to  bleed  my  friend  Gorenflot." 

Chicot  had  not  finished  these  words  before  David 
ushed  upon  him  with  a  savage  laugh.  The  Gascon 
eceived  him  sword  in  hand.  They  were  nearly  matched 
n  height,  but  Chicot's  garments  concealed  his  thinness, 
vhile  nothing  concealed  the  long,  slender,  flexible  figure 
)f  the  lawyer.  He  resembled  a  long  serpent  with  his 
irm  extending  beyond  his  head,  and  his  sword  gleaming 
ike  a  fiery  tongue  ;  but  as  the  jester  had  told  him,  he 
bund  a  formidable  opponent.  Chicot,  who  fenced 
learly  every  day  with  the  king,  had  become  one  of  the 
aest  swordsmen  in  the  country.  Nicolas  David  soon 
perceived  this  as  he  always  found  his  adversary's  sword, 
10  matter  how  he  attacked  him.  He  took  one  step 
backward. 

"  Ah,  ah,  you  are  beginning  to  understand,"  said 
Chicot.     "  Once  more,  will  you  give  me  the  papers  ?  " 

David's  sole  reply  was  another  attack,  and  a  new 
xmabat  ensued,  longer  and  fiercer  than  the  first,  though 
Chicot  merely  parried,  and  did  not  strike  a  blow.  This 
;econd  struggle  ended  like  the  first,  in  a  backward  step 
by  the  lawyer. 

"  Ah,  ah,"  said  Chicot,  "  now  is  my  turn,"  and  he  took 
1  step  forward.  Nicolas  David  made  a  thrust  to  stop 
nim  ;  Chicot  parried,  beat  down  his  adversary's  sword, 
Hid  planted  his  own  in  the  very  spot  he  had  indicated  in 
advance,  plunging  it  half  way  up  to  the  hilt. 

"  That  is  the  stroke,"  he  said. 
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David  did  not  answer  ;  he  fell  at  Chicot's  feet,  losing  a 
mouthful  of  blood.  The  Gascon  took  a  step  backward. 
Though  mortally  wounded,  the  serpent  may  yet  rise  up 
and  bite.  But  David,  by  a  natural  movement,  attempted 
to  drag  himself  towards  his  bed,  as  if  to  defend  his  secret. 

"  Ah,"  said  Chicot,  "  I  thought  you  cunning,  but  you 
are  a  fool.  I  did  not  know  where  you  had  hidden  your 
papers,  but  you  have  showed  me,"  and  while  David  was 
writhing  in  the  convulsions  of  agony,  Chicot  ran  to  the 
bed,  raised  the  mattress,  and  found  a  little  roll  of  parch- 
ment, which  the  lawyer,  ignorant  of  the  catastrophe  that 
threatened  him,  had  not  thought  necessary  to  conceal 
with  greater  care.  Just  as  he  unrolled  it  to  ascertain 
that  it  was  really  the  paper  he  sought,  David  raised 
himself  with  rage,  and  falling  back,  breathed  his  last. 

Chicot's  eye  flashed  with  joy  and  pride  as  he  glanced, 
over  the  parchment  brought  from  Avignon  by  Pierre  de 
Gondy.  The  Pope's  legate,  faithful  to  the  policy  followed 
by  the  sovereign  pontiff  since  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
had  written  at  the  end, — 

"  Fiat  ut  voluit  Deus  :  Deus  jura  hominum  fecit." 

"  This  is  a  pope,  who  is  treating  the  Most  Christ 
King  very  badly,"  said  Chicot. 

He  carefully  folded  the  parchment  and  placed  it  in 
safest  pocket  of  his  doublet, — that  is  to  say,  the  one  next 
to  his  breast.     Then  he  took  the  body  of  David,  who  had 
lost  very  little  blood,  the  nature  of  the  wound  causing  it 
to  bleed  internally,  replaced  it  in  the  bed  with  the  facd 
turned  to  the  wall,  and  opening  the  door,  called  Goren-J 
flot.     The  monk  entered. 

"  How  pale  you  are,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Chicot,  "  that  poor  fellow's  last  moments 
caused  me  some  emotion."  . 

"  Then  he  is  dead  ?  " 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  think  so." 

"  He  was  so  well  a  while  ago  !  " 

"  Too  well.  He  tried  to  eat  things  difficult  to  digest, 
and,  like  Anacreon,  died  of  having  swallowed  the  wrong 
way." 


ithe 
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"  Oh,  oh,"  said  Gorenflot,  "  the  wretch  tried  to  strangle 
a  holy  man,  and  it  brought  him  bad  luck." 

"  Forgive  him,  you  are  a  Christian." 

"  I  forgive  him,"  said  Gorenflot,  "  though  he  greatly 
litened  me." 

"  That  is  not  all,"  said  Chicot  ;  "  you  must  light  tapers 
and  mumble  some  prayers  near  his  body." 

"  What  for  ?  "  (This  was  Gorenflot's  favorite  phrase, 
if  we  remember  right.) 

"  How,  what  for  ?  Not  to  be  taken  and  conducted  to 
fthe  city  prisons  as  a  murderer." 

"  I  that  man's  murderer  !     Come  now.     It  was  he  who 
Ipwished  to  strangle  me." 

"  Man  Dieu  !  yes  ;  and  as  he  was  not  able  to  succeed, 
rage  set  his  blood  in  motion,  and  a  blood-vessel  must 
'have  burst.  You  see  Gorenflot,  that  you  are,  after  all, 
jthe  cause  of  his  death, — the  innocent  cause,  it  is  true  ; 
but  of  what  avail  ?  Until  your  innocence  is  recognized, 
lyou  might  have  a  hard  time  of  it." 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  Monsieur  Chicot,"  said  the 
monk. 

"  All  the  more  so,  that  in  this  good  city  of  Lyons,  the 
Officials  are  a  little  hard  to  manage." 

"  Jesus  !  "  murmured  the  monk. 
I  "  Do,  then,  as  I  tell  you." 

"  What  must  I  do  ?  " 
tf  "  Install  yourself  here  and  recite  all  the  prayers  you 
know  and  those  you  do  not  know,  and  at  night-fall  you 
will  quietly  leave  the  inn  without  undue  haste.     You 
know  the  blacksmith  at  the  corner  of  the  street  ?  " 

"  Certainly  ;  it  was  there  I  knocked  my  head  last 
night,"  said  Gorenflot,  showing  his  black  eye. 
B> ■"  A  touching  memory.  Well,  I  shall  see  that  you  find 
your  horse  there  ;  you  will  mount  it  without  entering  into 
explanations  with  any  one  ;  then,  if  you  choose,  you 
know  the  road  to  Paris.  At  Villeneuve-le-Roi  you  will 
'sell  your  horse  and  take  Panurge." 

"  Ah,  that  good  Panurge.  You  are  right,  I  shall  be  so 
happy  to  see  him  once  more.     But  between  now  and 
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then,"  added  the  monk,  in  a  pitiful  tone,  "  how  shall 

I  live  ?  " 

"  When  I  give,  I  give,"  said  Chicot,  "  and  do  not  allow 
my  friends  to  beg  as  they  do  at  the  Convent  of  Sainte- 
Genevieve.     Here  !  " 

And  Chicot  drew  from  his  pocket  a  handful  of  crowns, 
which  he  placed  in  the  monk's  broad  hand. 

"  Generous  man  !  "  said  Gorenflot,  moved  to  tears. 
'■  Let  me  remain  with  you  at  Lyons  ;  I  like  Lyons.  It  is 
the  second  capital  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  then  the  city  is 
hospitable." 

"  But  can  you  not  understand,  triple  brute,  that  I  am 
not  staying  here  ;  that  I  am  going  away  so  fast  that  I 
do  not  invite  you  to  follow  me  ? 

"  Your  will  be  done,  Monsieur  Chicot,"  said  Gorenflot, 
with  resignation. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Chicot,  "  this  is  the  way  I  like! 
you." 

He  settled  the  monk  near  the  bed,  went  down  to  the 
host,  and  taking  him  aside, — 

"  Maitre  Bernouillet,"  he  said,  "  a  great  event  has 
taken  place  in  your  house  without  your  knowledge." 

"  What  ?  "   asked  the  host,  in  a  frightened  manner. 

"  That  hateful  royalist,  that  deriding  Catholic,  that; 
friend  of  the  Huguenots —  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  received  this  morning  a  messenger  from' 
Rome." 

"  I  know  that,  since  I  was  the  one  who  told  you." 

"  Well,  our  holy  father  the  Pope,  who  has  the  right  of 5 
temporal  justice  in  this  world,  sent  him  directly  to  thej 
conspirator  ;  only  the  conspirator  did  not,  in  all  probn 
ability,  know  with  what  object."  \ 

"  With  what  object  did  he  send  him  ?  " 

"Go  up  to  your  guest's  room,  Maitre  Bernouillet,^ 
raise  the  bed-clothes,  look  around  his  neck,  and  you  willl 
see." 

"  Stop,  you  frighten  me  !  " 

"  I  say  no  more.     This  act  of  justice  was  done  in  your 
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louse.     It  is  a  great  honor  conferred  upon  you  by  the 

Pope." 

Chicot  then  slipped  ten  crowns  into  the  host's  hand,  and 

to  the  stable  to  get  the  horses.     During  that  time 

the  innkeeper  had  run  upstairs  as  light  as  a  bird,  and 

ntered  Maitre  Nicolas  David's  room.     There  he  found 

k>renflot  praying.     He  then  approached  the  bed  and 

if  ted  the  bed-clothes,  according  to  the  instructions  he 

had  received. 

The  wound  was  really  there  and  still  red,  though  the 
[body  was  already  cold. 

"  May  all  the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion  die  thus  !  " 
She  said,  with  a  knowing  sign  to  Gorenflot. 
"  Amen  !  "  replied  the  monk. 

These  events  took  place  about  the  same  time  that 
Bussy  put  Diane  de  Meridor  in  the  arms  of  her  father,  who 
(believed  her  dead. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

HOW  THE   DUC   D'ANJOU   LEARNED   THAT   DIANE  WAS 
NOT   DEAD. 

During  this  time  the  last  days  of  April  had  arrived. 
The  great  cathedral  of  Chartres  was  hung  in  white,  and 
on  the  pillars  wreaths  of  verdure  replaced  the  still  absent 
flowers. 

The  king,  who  had  come  barefooted  from  the  gate  of 
:Chartres,  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  looking 
from  time  to  time  to  see  if  all  his  friends  and  courtiers 
were  faithfully  assembled.  But  some,  made  sore  by  the 
.pavements  of  the  streets,  had  resumed  their  shoes ; 
others,  famished  or  tired  out,  were  resting  or  eating  in 
some  wayside  inn  into  which  they  had  slipped  by  stealth, 
and  only  a  small  number  had  had  the  courage  to  stand 
on  the  damp  stone  floor  of  the  church  with  their  legs  bare 
beneath  their  monks'  robes. 

The  religious  ceremony,  the  object  of  which  was  to  give 
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an  heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  was  being  accomplished. 
The  two  chemises  of  Notre-Darrie,  whose  prolific  virl 
could  not  be  doubted,  considering  the  great  number  of 
miracles  they  had  already  performed,  had  been  drawn 
from  their  golden  reliquaries,  and  the  people  who  had 
thronged  to  witness  tins  ceremony  bowed  their  heads 
beneath  the  fire  of  the  rays  that  flashed  from  the  taber- 
nacle as  the  two  tunics  were  drawn  out. 

At  this  moment,  amid  the  general  silence,  Henri  III. 
heard  a   strange   sound, — a  sound  which  resembled  a 
smothered   laugh, — and   he   turned   round   to   look   for  I 
Chicot,  thinking  that  he  alone  would  have  the  audacity 
to  laugh  at  such  a  moment. 

But  it  was  not  Chicot  who  had  laughed  at  the  sight  of 
the  two  holy  tunics.     Chicot,  alas  !    was  absent ;    and  j 
this  fact  greatly  saddened  the  king,  who,  as  we  remember, 
had  lost  sight  of  him  on  the  road  to  Fontainebleau,  and 
had  heard  nothing  of  him  since  then.     It  was  a  horseman : 
whose  foaming  steed  had  just  brought  him  to  the  church, 
door,    and   who,    with   his   mud-covered   garments   and{ 
boots,  picked  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  courtiers  clad 
in  monkish  robes  or  sackcloth,  and  in  either  case  bare-: 
footed. 

Seeing  the  king  turn  round,  he  bravely  remained  stand-j 
ing  in  an  attitude  of  respect,  because  this  man  was  a1 
courtier  ;  this  was  to  be  seen  in  his  attitude  even  moresj 
than  in  the  richness  of  his  costume.  Henri,  greatly  dis-a 
pleased  with  the  noise  made  by  this  new-comer,  whose.! 
garb  was  so  insolently  different  from  what  he  had  ordered] 
for  that  day,  shot  him  a  glance  laden  with  reproach  andj 
displeasure.  The  gentleman  pretended  not  to  notice  it. 
and  stepping,  with  his  creaking  shoes,  over  a  few  stonesj 
on  which  were  carved  the  effigies  of  departed  bishops,  he, 
went  and  knelt  near  the  velvet  chair  occupied  by  theJ 
Due  d'Anjou,  who,  absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  or  rather,  in 
his  prayers,  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  what  wasi 
going  on  around  him.  However,  when  he  felt  the  con- 
tact of  this  new  personage,  he  turned  quickly  round  and1 
exclaimed,  in  a  low  voice, — 
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"  Bussy  !  " 

"  Good-day,  monseigneur,"  replied  that  gentleman,  as 
though  he  had  only  left  the  duke  the  day  before  and 
nothing  of  importance  had  taken  place  since  their 
parting. 

"  But  are  you  mad  ?  "  said  the  prince  to  him. 

"  Why  so,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  To   leave  the   place   where   you   were,   to  come  to 
JChartres  and  see  Notre-Dame's  chemises." 
.    "  Monseigneur, "  said  Bussy,  '•  I  must  speak  to  you  at 
■once." 

"  Why  did  you  not  come  sooner  ? 

"  Because  that  was  an  impossibility." 

"  But  what  has  taken  place  during  these  three  weeks  of 
Jyour  disappearance  ?  " 

"  This  is  exactly  about  what  I  wish  to  speak  with  you." 

"  Well,  you  will  wait  until  we  leave  the  church." 

"  Alas  !    I  must,  and  that  is  what  worries  me." 

"  Hush  !  here  is  the  end.  Have  patience  and  we  shall 
go  home  together." 

"  I  am  counting  on  that,  monseigneur." 

In  fact,  the  king  had  just  passed  Notre-Dame's  coarse 
:hemise  over  his  own  shirt  of  fine  linen,  and  the  queen, 
with  the  help  of  her  women,  was  busy  doing  the  same. 
The  king  then  knelt  down,  and  the  queen  followed  his 
example.  Each  one  stood  for  a  moment  under  a  large 
iais,  praying  fervently,  while  all  those  present,  in  order 
to  win  the  king's  approval,  bent  down  till  their  foreheads 
touched  the  ground.  After  which,  the  king  removed  the 
holy  tunic,  saluted  the  archbishop,  then  the  queen,  and 
jvent  towards  the  cathedral  door.  But  he  stopped  on  the 
way  ;  he  had  just  caught  sight  of  Bussy. 
i  "  Ah,  monsieur,"  said  he,  "  it  seems  that  our  devotions 
are  not  to  your  taste,  since  you  cannot  make  up  your 
mind  to  lay  aside  your  velvets  and  silks  when  your  king 
•takes  to  sackcloth  and  serge." 

"  Sire,"  said  Bussy,  with  dignity,  while  he  turned  pale 
beneath  these  words,  "  no  one  has  your  Majesty's  welfare 
aiore  at  heart,  even  among  those  whose  gowns  are  most 
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humble  and  whose  feet  are  most  torn  ;  but  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey,  and  I  only 
heard  this  morning  of  your  Majesty's  departure  for  Char- 
tres.  I  therefore  travelled  twenty-two  leagues  in  five 
hours  to  join  your  Majesty.  This  is  why  I  did  not  have 
time  to  change  my  apparel, — a  fact  which  would  not 
have  come  beneath  your  Majesty's  notice,  if,  instead  of 
coming  to  humbly  join  my  prayers  to  your  own,  I  had 
remained  in  Paris." 

The  king  seemed  satisfied  with  this  reason  ;  but  as  he 
looked  at  his  friends,  and  some  of  them  shrugged  their 
shoulders  at  Bussy's  words,  he  feared  to  displease  them 
by  seeming  to  favor  his  brother's  gentleman,  and  passed 
on. 

Bussy  let  him  go  by  without  moving. 

"  Well,"  .said  the  duke,  "  do  you  not  see  ?  " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  That  Schomberg,  Quelus,  and  Maugiron  shrugged 
their  shoulders  at  your  excuse." 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  I  saw  them,"  replied  Bussy,  with 
perfect  calmness. 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  murder  my  fello\ 
creatures  in  a  church  ?     I  am  too  good  a  Christian  fod 
that." 

"  Ah,  very  good,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou,  surprised. 
"  I  thought  you  had  not  seen,  or  did  not  wish  to  see." 

Bussy  now  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  drawing  the 
duke  to  one  side  as  they  left  the  church, — - 

"  We  go  to  your  lodgings,  monseigneur  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  At  once.     You  must  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  me." 

"  A  great  deal,  monseigneur,  and  things  which  I  am 
sure  you  do  not  suspect." 

The  duke  looked  at  Bussy  with  astonishment. 

"  That  is  so,"  said  the  latter. 

"  Well,  let  me  only  salute  the  king,  and  I  shall  go  with 
you." 

The  king  took  leave  of  his  brother,  who,  being  no 
doubt  moved  to  leniency  by  his  prayers  to  Notre-Dame, 
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granted  the  Due  d'Anjou  permission  to  return  to  Paris 
vhen  he  should  wish.  Then,  hastily  returning  to  Bussy, 
hev  both  retired  to  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  hotel  which 
aad  been  assigned  to  him  as  a  residence. 
,  "  Come,  my  friend,"  he  said,  "  sit  down  and  tell  me 
ibout  your  adventure.  Do  you  know,  I  believed  you 
vere  dead." 
j   "  I  am  not  surprised,  monseigneur." 

"  Do  you  know  that  the  court  wore  white  as  a  sign  of 
oy  at  your  disappearance,  and  that  a  great  many 
wreathed  freely  for  the  first  time,  since  you  handle  the 
word  ?  But  this  is  not  the  question.  You  left  me  to 
;et  out  in  pursuit  of  the  fair  unknown.  Who  was  this 
voman,  and  what  am  I  to  expect  ?  " 

"  You  will  reap  what  you  have  sown,  monseigneur, — a 
jreat  deal  of  shame." 

"  What  ?  "  said  the  duke,  even  more  surprised  at 
these  strange  words  than  at  Bussy's  disrespectful  tone. 

'  You  heard  me,  monseigneur,"  said  Bussy,  coldly  ; 
'  it  is  therefore  useless  for  me  to  repeat." 

"  Explain  yourself,  monsieur,  and  leave  riddles  for 
3hicot." 

"  Oh,  nothing  is  easier,  monseigneur ;  I  shall  simply 
ippeal  to  your  memory." 

'  But  who  is  this  woman  ?  " 

'  I  thought  you  had  recognized  her." 

'  Was  it  really  she  ?  "  cried  the  duke. 

'  Yes,  monseigneur." 

'  You  have  seen  her  ?  " 

'  Yes." 

'  Did  she  speak  to  you  ?  " 

'  No  doubt  ;  it  is.  only  ghosts  who  do  not  speak.  After 
ill,  Monseigneur  had  perhaps  the  right  to  believe  her 
lead,  and  to  hope  she  was." 

The  duke  turned  pale,  and  seemed  crushed  by  these 
»vords  of  him  who  should  have  been  his  courtier. 

"  Well,  yes,  monseigneur,"  continued  Bussy,  "  though 
you  drove  to  martyrdom  a  young  girl  of  noble  race,  this 
young  girl  escaped ;    but  do  not  yet  feel  relieved,  and 
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think  yourself  absolved,  because,  though  retaining  life 
she  has  found  a  misfortune  greater  than  death." 

"  What  is  it  ?  What  has  happened  to  her  ?  "  askec 
the  duke,  trembling. 

"  Monseigneur,  a  man  saved  her  honor  and  her  life 
but  this  man  has  made  her  pay  so  dearly  for  this  service 
that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  ever  rendered  it." 

"  Finish  ;   tell  me." 

"  Well,  monseigneur,  Mademoiselle  de  Meridor,  tc 
escape  from  the  Due  d'Anjou  whose  mistress  she  woulc: 
not  be,  has  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  a  man  sh<, 
abhors." 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?  " 

"  I  say  that  Diane  de  Meridor  now  calls  hersel' 
Madame  de  Monsoreau." 

At  these  words,  Francois'  habitual  pallor  was  super 
seded  by  a  flush  so  sudden  that  the  blood  seemed  abou 
to  start  from  his  eyes. 

"  Blood  of  Christ !  "    cried  the  furious  prince, 
that  be  true  ?  " 

"  Pardieu !     since    I    tell    you    so,"    replied    Bus 
haughtily. 

"  That  is  not  what  I  meant,"  said  the  prince  ;  "I  did 
not  suspect  your  loyalty,  Bussy,  I  only  asked  myself  hovj 
it  was  possible  that  one  of  my  gentlemen,  a  Monsoreau] 
should  dare  to  protect  against  my  love  a  woman  whon 
I  so  honored." 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  said  Bussy. 

"  Would  you  have  done  what  he  did  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  done  better,  monseigneur.  I  wouki 
have  warned  you  that  your  honor  was  going  astray." 

"  One  moment,  Bussy,"  said  the  prince,  who  had 
recovered  his  calmness  ;  "  listen,  if  you  please.  You 
understand  that  I  do  not  justify  myself." 

"  And  you  are  wrong,  prince,  for  you  are  but  a  man  ii\ 
all  matters  of  honor." 

"  Well,  this  is  why  I  wish  you  to  judge  M.  de  Mon J 
soreau." 

til" 
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"  Yes,  you  ;  and  tell  me  if  he  is  not  a  traitor, — a 
traitor  to  me." 

"  To  you  ?  " 

"  To  me,  when  he  knew  my  intentions." 

"  And  your  intentions  were — " 

"  To  obtain  Diane's  love,  of  course." 

"  To  obtain  her  love  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  to  have  recourse  to  violence  under  no 
pretext." 

"  Were  those  your  intentions,  monseigneur  ?  "    said 

issy,  with  an  ironical  smile. 
Yes,  and  I  maintained  those  intentions  to  the  very 
ast,  though  M.  de  Monsoreau  opposed  them  with  all  the 
ogic  of  winch  he  was  capable." 

"  Monseigneur  !  monseigneur  !  what  are  you  saying 
here  ?     Did  that  man  urge  you  to  dishonor  Diane  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  By  his  advice  ? 

"  By  his  letters.    Do  you  want  to  see  one  of  his  letters  ? " 

"  Oh,"  cried  Bussy,  "  if  I  could  believe  that !  " 

"  Wait  a  second  ;   you  shall  see." 
;  The  duke  ran  to  a  little  coffer  which  a  page  always 
guarded  in  his  closet,  and  drew  from  it  a  note  which  he 
landed  to  Bussy. 

"  Read,"  said  he,  "  since  you  doubt  your  prince's  word." 

Bussy  took  the  note  with  a  hand  trembling  with  doubt, 
ind  he  read  : — 

Monseigneur, — Your  Highness  may  be  reassured ; 
:he  attack  can  be  made  without  any  risks,  as  the  young 
.oerson  leaves  to-night,  to  spend  a  week  with  an  aunt 
.vho  lives  at  the  Chateau  de  Lude.  I  shall  therefore  take 
<:he  affair  in  hand,  and  you  need  not  worn'  about  it. 
\s  to  the  young  woman's  scruples,  rest  assured  that  they 
.vill  vanish  when  she  finds  herself  in  the  presence  of  your 
Royal  Highness.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  act ;  and  to- 
light  she  will  be  at  the  Chateau  de  Beauge. 

YTour  Highness's  very  humble  servant, 

Bryan  de  Monsoreau. 
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"  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  that,  Bussy  ?  "  asked  the 
prince,  after  the  young  man  had  read  the  letter  a  second 
time. 

"  I  say  that  you  are  well  served,  monseigneur." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  betrayed." 

"  Ah,  true  !     I  forgot  the  rest." 

"  Tricked  !  the  wretch  !  He  made  me  believe  the 
death  of  a  woman — " 

"  He  was  taking  from  you.  But,"  added  Bussy,  with 
biting  sarcasm,  "  M.  de  Monsoreau's  love  is  an  excuse." 

"  Ah,  you  think  so  ?  "  said  the  duke,  with  his  most 
wicked  smile. 

"  Well,"  replied  Bussy  ;  "  I  have  no  opinion  in  the 
matter.     I  think  so,  if  you  do." 

"  What  would  you  do  in  my  place  ?  But,  wait ;  what 
did  he  himself  do  ?  " 

"  He  made  the  young  girl's  father  believe  that  you  were 
the  ravisher.  He  offered  his  help  ;  he  presented  himsel: 
at  the  Chateau  de  Beauge  with  a  letter  from  Diane'tj 
father.  Finally,  he  came  in  a  boat  and  carried  off  th, 
prisoner.  Then,  shutting  her  up  in  the  house  you  know 
he  frightened  her  into  becoming  his  wife." 

"  And  is  this  not  infamous  disloyalty  ?  "  cried  tfy 
duke. 

"  Sheltered  behind  your  own,"  replied  Bussy,  with  hi! 
usual  boldness. 

"  Ah,  Bussy,  you  shall  see  if  I  know  how  to  avengi 
myself." 

"  Avenge  yourself !  Come,  monseigneur,  you  \voul<i 
not  do  such  a  tiling." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Princes  do  not  avenge  themselves,  monseigneur i 
they  punish.  You  will  accuse  Monsoreau  of  his  infam> 
and  you  will  punish  him." 

"  In  what  way  ? 

"  By  restoring  happiness  to  Mademoiselle  de  Meridor. 

"  But  can  I  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  How  so  ? 
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"  By  setting  her  free." 
"  Come,  explain  yourself." 

"  Nothing  is  easier.     The  marriage  was  forced.     It  is 
here  fore  null  and  void." 
"  You  are  right." 

"  Have  the  marriage  annulled,  monseigneur,  and  you 
frill  have  acted  as  a  worthy  gentleman  and  a  noble 
)rince.': 

"  Ah,  ah,"  said  the  prince,  suspiciously,  "  what 
varmth  !     Does  it  interest  you,  Bussy  ?  " 

"  Me  !  not  in  the  least.  What  interests  me,  mon- 
eigneur,  is  that  it  should  not  be  said  that  Louis  de 
lermont,  Comte  de  Bussy,  serves  a  perfidious  prince 
nd  a  dishonorable  man." 

"  Well,  you  shall  see.  But  how  can  I  break  this 
narriage  ?  " 

Nothing  is  easier,  if  you  make  the  father  act." 
The  Baron  de  Meridor  ?  " 
Yes." 

But  he  is  in  the  depths  of  Anjou." 
He  is  here,  monseigneur, — that  is  to  say,  in  Paris." 
In  your  house  ?  " 

No,  with  his  daughter.  Speak  to  him,  monseigneur, 
hat  he  may  count  on  you  ;  that  instead  of  seeing,  as 
eretofore,  an  enemy  in  your  Highness,  he  may  see  a 
frotector  ;  and  he  who  called  your  name  accursed,  will 
idore  you  as  his  good  genius." 

He  is  said  to  be  a  very  influential  man  in  his  own 
Irovince,"  said  the  duke. 

Yes,  monseigneur  ;   but  you  should  remember  above 
11  that  he  is  a  father,  that  his  daughter  is  unhappy, 
nd  that  he  is  unhappy  through  her  misfortune." 
i  "  WThen  shall  I  be  able  to  see  him  ?  " 
"  So  soon  as  you  reach  Paris." 
"  Very  well.      < 

"  It  is  agreed,  is  it  not,  monseigneur  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  On  your  word  as  a  gentleman  ?  " 
"  On  my  word  as  a  prince." 
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"  When  do  you  leave  here  ?  " 

"  To-night.     Will  you  wait  for  me  ?  " 

"  No,  I  shall  go  ahead." 

"  Go  and  be  prepared." 

"  At  your  orders,  monseigneur.  Where  shall  I  find 
your  Highness  ? 

"  At  the  king's  levee,  to-morrow,  at  noon." 

"  I  shall  be  there,  monseigneur  ;   adieu." 

Bussy  did  not  lose  a  moment,  and  the  distance  which 
the  duke,  asleep  in  his  litter,  took  fifteen  hours  to  travel, 
the  young  man  who  returned  to  Paris  with  his  heart 
throbbing  with  joy  and  love,  did  in  five,  the  sooner  tc 
console  the  baron  to  whom  he  had  promised  assistance 
and  Diane  to  whom  he  had  given  half  his  life. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

HOW   CHICOT   RETURNED    TO    THE    LOUVRE    AND    Wl 
RECEIVED    BY    KING    HENRI    III. 

In  the  Louvre,  all  were  still  sleeping.     It  was  only  ele-\ 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  sentinels  in  the  courtyj 
seemed    to    walk    about    with    precautions.     Even    tl 
horsemen  who  relieved   the   guard  made    their    horseJ 
walk.      The    king,   wearied    after    his   pilgrimage,    waj 
resting. 

Two  men  rode  up  to  the  principal  gate  of  the  Louvre 
the  one  mounted  on  a  barb  of  incomparable  freshness* 
the  other  on  an  andalusian  covered  with  foam.  BotJ 
stopped  in  front  of  the  gate  and  looked  at  each  other 
Having  come  from  opposite  directions,  they  had  onli 
met  there. 

"  Monsieur  de  Chicot,"  cried  the  younger  of  the  twc. 
bowing  politely,  "  how  are  you  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Ah,  it  is  the  lord  of  Bussy.  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  3 
replied  Chicot,  with  the  ease  and  courtesy  that  denote<| 
the  gentleman  quite  as  well  as  Bussy's  bow 
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"  Have  you  come  to  attend  the  king's  levee,  mon- 
sieur ?  "   asked  Bussy. 

"  You  too,  I  presume  ? 

"  No,  I  have  come  to  salute  Monseigneur  the  Due 
1'Anjou.  You  know,  Monsieur  de  Chicot,"  added 
3ussv,  with  a  smile,  "  that  I  have  not  the  good  fortune 

0  be  numbered  among  his  Majesty's  favorites." 

"  That  is  a  reproach  that  should  be  made  to  the  king 
'.nd  not  to  you,  monsieur." 

Bussy  bowed. 

I  Do  you  come  from  a  long  distance  ?  "   asked  Bussy. 

I  heard  you  were  travelling." 

"  Yes,    monsieur,    I    was    hunting,"    replied    Chicot. 

But  were  you  not  also  away  on  a  journey  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  went  to  the  provinces.  Now,  monsieur," 
ontinued  the  count,  "  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  do 
le  a  favor  ? 

"  Why,  certainly.  Monsieur  de  Bussy  will  confer  a 
jreat  honor  on  me  if  he  will  make  use  of  me  whenever 
Ihe  opportunity  occurs." 

1  V  Well,  you,  the  privileged  man,  will  penetrate  into  the 
louvre,  whereas  I  shall  be  obliged  to  wait  in  the  ante- 
fcamber.  Will  you  kindly  send  word  to  the  Due  d'Anjou 
mat  I  am  here  ?  " 

"  M.  d'Anjou  is  at  the  Louvre,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
Jresent  at  his  Majesty's  levee  ;  why  do  you  not  enter  with 
fne  ? 

i"  I  fear  the  king's  displeasure." 
"  Pshaw  !  " 
"  Well,  heretofore  I  have  not  been  favored  with  his  most 
:acious  smiles." 

"  Within  a  short  time,  all  will  be  changed." 
I  Ah,  ah,  are  you  a  necromancer,  Monsieur  de  Chicot  ?  " 
"  Sometimes.     Come,     have     courage,     Monsieur     de 
ussy." 

They  entered,  and  directed  their  footsteps,  the  one, 
Awards  the  apartments  which  had  formerly  been  occu- 
*ed  by  Queen  Marguerite  and  which  were  now  those  of 
jie  Due  d'Anjou,  the  other,  towards  the  king's  chamber. 
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Henri  III.  had  just  waked  up  and  rung  Iris  large  bell,  a 
the  sound  of  which  a  swarm  of  friends  and  attendant 
rushed  into  the  room.  The  chicken  broth,  spiced  \vine< 
and  meat  pies  were  already  served  when  Chicot  enterei 
the  presence  of  his  august  master,  and  before  salutinj 
him,  began  to  eat  out  of  the  dish  and  drink  out  of  the  gol< 
bowl. 

"  Par  la  mordieu  !  "  cried  the  king,  really  delighted 
though  he  feigned  anger.  "  I  believe  it  is  that  rasca 
Chicot,  that  fugitive,  that  vagabond." 

"  Well,  well,  what  is  the  matter,  my  son  ?  "  aske* 
Chicot,  unceremoniously  seating  himself,  with  his  dust1 
boots,  in  the  immense  armchair  in  which  Henri  II] 
himself  was  seated.  "  We  forget  our  little  return  froi 
Poland  in  which  we  played  the  part  of  the  deer  while  tb 
magnates  played  the  part  of  the  hounds." 

"  Ah,  my  tormentor  has  returned !  "  said  Henr: 
"  Now  I  shall  only  hear  disagreeable  things.  I  have  bee1 
very  peaceful  for  the  past  three  weeks." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  you  are  always  complainin 
By  the  devil !  you  might  be  taken  for  one  of  your  ov' 
subjects.  Come,  what  have  you  done  during  nn 
absence,  my  little  Henriquet  ?  Have  we  badly  governs 
that  beautiful  kingdom  of  France  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  Chicot  !  " 

"  Are  the  people  oppressed  ?  " 

'  Scamp  !  " 

"  Have  they  hanged  some  of  these  curly  headed  litljj 
gentlemen  ?     Ah,    I    beg    your    pardon,    Monsieur 
Quelus,  I  had  not  seen  you." 

"  Chicot,  we  shall  quarrel." 

"  Is  there  still  a  little  money  in  your  coffers  or  1 
those  of  the  Jews  ?  That  would  be  lucky.  We  needl 
little  amusement.     Ventre  de  biche  !  life  is  very  dull." 

And  he  finished  eating  up  all  the  gold-browned  mel 
pies  contained  in  the  silver  dish.  The  king  began  j 
laugh.     That  was  always  the  way  he  ended. 

"Come,"  said  he,  "  what  have  you  done  during  til 
long  absence  ?  " 
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"  I  have  imagined  a  little  procession  in  three  acts," 
aid  Chicot.  ' '  First  Act :  Penitents  clad  only  in  hose  and 
hirts,  pulling  each  other's  hair  and  striking  each  other  as 
i<o  from  the  Louvre  to  Montmartre.  Second  Act  : 
he  >ame  penitents,  uncovered  to  the  waist  and  scourging 
ich  other  with  chaplets  of  thorns  as  they  go  from 
lontmartre  to  the  Abbey  of  Sainte-Genevieve.  Third 
xt :  These  same  penitents,  completely  naked,  carving 
nd  scourging  each  other  as  they  return  from  the  Abbey 
f  Sainte-Genevieve  to  the  Louvre.  I  thought  it  would 
e  quite  an  unexpected  incident  to  have  them  pass  by 
ie  Place  de  Greve,  where  the  executioner  would  burn 
lem  all  from  the  first  to  the  last  ;  but  I  thought  that 
s  the  Lord  must  have  kept  a  little  sulphur  from  Sodom 
nd  a  little  brimstone  from  Gomorrah,  I  would  not 
eprive  him  of  the  pleasure  of  doing  his  own  cooking. — 
o\v,  gentlemen,  while  awaiting  the  great  day,  let  us 
.muse  ourselves." 

"  Now,  tell  me  first,  what  became  of  you  ?  "  asked  the 
jng.  "  Do  you  know  that  I  instituted  a  search  for  you 
^trough  all  the  disreputable  places  of  Paris  ?  " 

"  Did  you  go  carefully  through  the  Louvre  ?  " 

I  Some  rake  of  a  friend  must  have  confiscated  you." 

I  That  would  be  impossible,  Henri, — you  have  con- 
seated  all  the  rakes." 

I  I  was,  then,  mistaken  ?  " 

I  Eh,  mon  Dieu  !  yes,  entirely,  as  usual." 

I  We  shall  see  that  you  do  penance." 

I'  Exactly  ;  I  went  a  little  into  religion  to  see  how  it 
'as,  and  upon  my  word  I  have  come  back.  I  have 
aough  of  monks.     Fie  !   the  ugly  animals." 

At  this  moment  M.  de  Monsoreau  entered  the  room  and 
owed  to  the  king  with  great  respect. 

I  Ah,  here  you  are,  monsieur,"  said  Henri.  "  When 
aall  we  have  a  fine  hunt  ?  " 

"  When  it  will  please  your  Majesty.  I  have  just 
;ceived  the  news  that  we  have  a  number  of  boars  at 
taint-Germain." 

"  Boars  are  dangerous,"  said  Chicot.     "  King  Charles 
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IX.,  as  I  remember,  came  very  near  being  killed  by  z 
boar  ;  and  then  spears  are  hard  and  would  hurt  thest 
tender  little  hands.     Eh,  my  son  ?  " 

M.  de  Monsoreau  looked  askance  at  Chicot. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Gascon  to  Henri,  "  it  is  not  long  since 
the  master  of  the  hounds  met  a  wolf." 

"  Why  so  ? 

"  Because,  like  the  clouds  of  the  poet  Aristophanes,  h( 
has  kept  the  face,  and  particularly  the  expression.  It  i: 
striking." 

M.  de  Monsoreau  turned  round  and  grew  pale  as  he  saic 
to  the  jester, — 

"  Monsieur  Chicot,  I  am  but  ill-accustomed  to  buffoons 
having  lived  at  court  very  little  ;  but  I  warn  you  that  I  d> 
not  like  to  be  humiliated  before  my  king,  particularly  1: 
matters  that  concern  my  duty  to  him." 

"  Well,  monsieur,"  said  Chicot,  "  you  are  just  th 
opposite  of  us  courtiers.  We  laughed  at  the  las 
buffoonery." 

"  What  was  that  buffoonery  ?  "   asked  Monsoreau. 

"  He  appointed  you  master  of  the  hounds.  You  se 
that  if  he  is  less  of  a  buffoon  than  I,  he  is  more  of  a  fool. 

Monsoreau  shot  a  terrible  glance  at  the  Gascon. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Henri,  who  foresaw  a  quarre 
"  let  us  speak  of  something  else,  gentlemen." 

"  Yes,"  said  Chicot,  "  let  us  speak  of  the  merits  (J 
Notre-Dame  of  Chartres." 

"  Chicot,  do  not  be  impious,"  said  the  king,  severely; 

"  I,  impious  ?  "    said  Chicot.     "  Come,  now,  you  tal 
me  for  a  churchman,  whereas  I  am  a  man  of  the  sworc^ 
on  the  contrary,  I  shall  warn  you  of  one  thing." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  " 

"  You  are  behaving  very  ill  to  Notre-Dame  of  Chartre, 
— very  ill." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  Notre-Dame  had  two  chemises  accustome  j 
to  being  together,  and  you  have  separated  them.     Y<\ 
your  place  I  should  have  united  them,  and  at  that  momei 
there  might  have  been  some  chance  for  a  miracle." 
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This  rather  brutal  allusion  to  the  separation  of  the  king 
nd  the  queen  made  the  king's  friends  laugh. 
Henri  stretched  his  arms,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  smiled 

30. 

"  This  time  the  fool  is  right,  mordieu  !  "  he  said  ;  then 
e  spoke  of  something  else. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Monsoreau  to  Chicot,  "  will  you 
indly  go  and  wait  for  me  in  the  embrasure  of  that 
indow  ? 

"  Certainly,  monsieur,"  said  Chicot,  "  with  the  greatest 
fleasure." 

"  Very  well,  let  us  draw  to  one  side,  if  you  will." 
f  "  Even  to  the  depths  of  a  forest  if  you  would  like, 
:ionsieur." 

[  "  A  truce  to  jests  ;  they  are  useless  as  there  is  no  one 
)  laugh  at  them,"  said  Monsoreau,  joining  the  buffoon 
lear  the  window,  where  the  latter  had  preceded  him. 
FWe  are  face  to  face,  and  we  owe  each  other  the  truth, 
Konsieur  Chicot,  jester  and  buffoon.  A  gentleman 
forbids  you, — do  you  hear  this  word  ? — forbids  you  to 
lugh  at  him.  He  also  invites  you  to  reflect  before  you 
[lake  appointments  in  the  woods  ;  because  in  these  woods 
If  which  you  spoke  just  now,  are  to  be  found  a  collection 
R  sticks  worthy  of  following  those  with  which  you  were 
I  nicely  beaten  in  behalf  of  M.  de  Mayenne." 
I  "  Ah,"  said  Chicot,  without  apparent  emotion,  though 
Ks  dark  eye  flashed.  "  Ah,  you  remind  me  of  all  I  owe 
R.  de  Mayenne.  Would  you  like  me  to  become  your 
lebtor  as  I  am  his  ?  Shall  I  place  you  on  a  level  in  my 
Bmory,  and  keep  for  you  an  equal  part  of  my 
latitude  ?  " 

I  "  It  seems  to  me  that  you  forget  the  principal  one  of 
our  creditors,  monsieur." 

I  "  I  am  surprised,  monsieur,  because  I  boast  of  having 
In  excellent  memory.  Who  may  this  creditor  be,  if  you 
i'lease  ? 

I  "  Maitre  Nicolas  David." 

'  "  Oh,  as  for  that  one,  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Chicot, 
f/ith  a  sinister  laugh.     "  I  owe  him  nothing ;   he  is  paid." 
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At  this  moment  a  third  party  came  and  joined  in  tin 
conversation.     It  was  Bussy. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  de  Bussy,"  said  Chicot,  "  come  to  im 
assistance.  Here  is  M.  de  Monsoreau  who  has  cornera 
me,  and  wishes  to  treat  me  as  he  would  a  deer  ;  tell  hin 
that  he  is  mistaken,  and  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  boa 
who  will  turn  on  the  huntsman." 

"  Monsieur  Chicot,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  believe  you  \vron; 
the  master  of  the  hounds  if  you  think  he  does  not  conside 
you  what  you  are, — a  worthy  gentleman.  Monsieur,! 
continued  Bussy,  turning  to  the  count,  "  I  am  sent  t 
inform  you  that  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou  wishes  to  speak  t 
you." 

"  To  me  ?  "   said  M.  de  Monsoreau,  uneasily. 

"  Yes,  to  you,  monsieur,"  said  Bussy. 

Monsoreau  turned  to  the  speaker  with  a  glance  whic 
would  have  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul  br; 
was  forced  to  stop  on  the  surface,  Bussy's  eyes  and  smii 
being  so  full  of  serenity. 

"  Do  you  accompany  me,  monsieur  ?  "  asked  tl 
master  of  the  hounds. 

"  No,  I  shall  hasten  to  tell  his  Highness  of  your  comin, 
while  you  take  leave  of  the  king  ;  "  and  Bussy  returned  a 
he  had  come,  deftly  making  his  way  through  the  crowd  <j 
courtiers.  The  Due  d'Anjou  was  standing  in  his  stud^ 
reading  over  the  letter  that  we  already  know.  Hearing  1 
noise  at  the  door,  and  believing  it  was  Monsoreau,  h 
hastily  hid  the  paper.     Bussy  appeared. 

"  Well  ?  "   said  the  duke. 

"  Well,  monseigneur,  here  he  is." 

"  He  suspects  nothing  ? 

"  What  if  he  should  suspect  and  be  on  his  guard  ?l 
said  Bussy.  "Is  he  not  your  creature  ?  Did  you  m 
raise  him  and  can  you  not  cast  him  down  ? 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  the  duke,  with  that  preoccupitf 
air  he  had  on  all  occasions  when  he  was  called  upon  1 
display  energy. 

•  Do    you    consider    him    less    guilty    than    he    w; 
yesterday  ? 
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"  A  hundred  times  more  ;  his  crime  is  one  of  those  that 

crease  with  reflection." 

"  Besides,"  said  Bussy,  "  it  may  be  summed  up  in 

is  :  He  carried  off,  by  treachery,  a  young  girl  of  noble 
,nk  ;  he  married  her  fraudulously,  and  through  means 
•^worthy  of  a  gentleman.     He  himself  will  ask  that  this 

image  be  annulled  or  you  will  ask  for  him." 

'*  I  have  so  decided." 

"  In  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  young  girl,  of  the 
gateau  de  Meridor,  of  Diane  ;   I  have  your  word." 

"  You  have  it." 

"  Remember  that  they  are  warned,  that  they  are 
s  xiously  awaiting  the  result  of  your  interview  with  this 
Ian." 

"  The  young  girl  will  be  free,  on  my  honor." 

"  Ah,"  said  Bussy,  "  if  you  do  that,  you  will  really  be 
tgreat  prince,  monseigneur,"  and  he  took  the  duke's 
I-.nd, — that    hand    which    had    signed    so    many    false 

omises, — and  respectfully  kissed  it.     Footsteps  were 

st  then  heard  in  the  vestibule. 

"  Here  he  is,"  said  Bussy. 

"•Tell  M.  de  Monsoreau  to  enter,"  cried  Francois  in  a 

/ere  tone,  which  seemed  to  Bussy  a  good  omen. 

And  this  time,  the  young  gentleman,  who  was  nearly 

re  of  attaining  his  much  wished  for  ends,  could  not  help 

(ting  Monsoreau  with  a  little  ironical  haughtiness  in 
jyes.  The  master  of  the  hounds  received  this  glance 
1  that  expressionless  gaze  behind  which  were  in- 
itched  the  sentiments  of  his  soul,  as  behind  an  im- 
B;nable  fortress, 
ussy  awaited  the  result  in  that  corridor  that  we 
ready  know, — in  that  same  corridor  where  La  Mole  one 
ight  was  nearly  strangled  by  Charles  IX.,  Henri  III.,  the 
ac  d'Alencon,  and  the  Due  de  Guise.  This  corridor  as 
\iH  as  the  corresponding  landing  were,  for  the  time 
fdng,  crowded  with  gentlemen  who  came  to  pay  their 
!  urt  to  the  prince. 

» Bussy  took  his  place  among  them,  and  all  hastened  to 
liake  way  for  him,  as  much  for  his  own  self  as  for  the 
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favor  he  enjoyed  with  the  Due  d'Anjou.  He  kept  all  hi; 
sensations  within  himself,  and  without  showing  anything 
of  the  terrible  anguish  within  his  heart,  he  awaited  th< 
result  of  this  interview  on  which  the  whole  of  his  futun 
happiness  depended. 

The  conversation  could  not  but  be  animated.  Bussi 
had  seen  enough  of  M.  de  Monsoreau  to  understand  thai 
the  latter  would  not  yield  without  a  struggle.  But  th< 
Due  d'Anjou  had  only  to  place  his  hand  on  him,  am 
if  he  would  not  bend — well,  he  must  break.  All  at  one 
the  well-known  sound  of  the  prince's  voice  was  heard 
This  voice  seemed  to  command.  Bussy  was  thrille< 
with  joy. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  the  duke  is  keeping  his  word." 

But  this  sound  was  followed  by  no  other,  and  all  wer 
silent,  and  looked  uneasily  at  each  other  ;  a  profoun- 
silence  soon  reigned  among  the  courtiers.  Uneas} 
troubled,  submitting  to  the  ebb  and  flood  of  hope,  Buss 
felt  the  minutes  drag  for  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Suddenly,  the  door  of  the  duke's  chamber  was  opene< 
and  through  the  curtains  could  be  heard  the  sound  d 
joyous  voices.  Bussy  knew  that  the  duke  was  alone  wit| 
the  master  of  the  hounds,  and  that  if  their  conversatio' 
had  followed  its  proper  course,  it  ought  to  be  anythir 
but  joyous  at  that  moment.  This  cheerfulness  mac! 
him  shiver. 

The  voices  now  drew  nearer,  the  portiere  was  raised  an-; 
Monsoreau  came  out  backwards  as  he  bowed.  The  duty 
conducted  him  to  the  threshold  and  said, — 

"  Adieu,  my  friend.     It  is  a  settled  thing." 

"  My  friend  !  "  murmured  Bussy.  "  Sang-dieu  !  whij 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

"  Well,  monseigneur,"  said  Monsoreau,  still  turnet 
towards  the  prince,  "  your  Highness  is  of  opinion  th;i 
publicity  is  now  the  best  method  to  pursue." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  duke  ;  "  all  these  mysteries  aa 
childish." 

"  Therefore,"  said  the  master  of  the  hounds,  "  this  veri 
evening,  I  shall  present  her  to  the  king." 
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'  "  Come  without  fear  ;  I  shall  have  everything  pre- 
pared." 

The  duke  leaned  towards  the  master  of  the  hounds  and 

hispered  a  few  words. 

"  It  is  done,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  latter. 
t  Monsoreau   saluted  the  duke   a  last  time.     Francois 
juld  not  see  Bussy,  who  was  hidden  behind  a  curtain 
ithich  he  clutched  as  a  means  of  support,  and  examined 

1  those  present. 

1 "  Gentlemen,"  said  Monsoreau  turning  towards  the 
imrtiers,  who  were  waiting  for  their  turn  and  who 
{ready  bowed  before  this  favor  beside  which  Bussy's 

ew  pale,  "  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  give  you  a  piece  of 

;ws.     Monseigneur  authorizes  me  to  make  public  my 
"arriage  with  Mademoiselle  Diane  de  Meridor,  who  has 
•  en  my  wife  for  more  than  a  month.     I  shall  present 
|r  at  court  to-night  beneath  his  auspices." 
--Bussy  staggered  ;    though  the  shock  was  no  longer 

lexpected,  it  nearly  crushed  him.  He  then  advanced 
h,  head,  and  the  duke  and  he,  both  pale,  though  from 
Afferent  causes,  exchanged  a  look, — of  contempt  on 
tissy's  part,  and  of  terror  on  the  duke's. 
■Monsoreau  passed  through  the  group  of  gentlemen  amid 
fchower  of  compliments  and  congratulations. 
■As  for  Bussy,  he  made  a  motion  to  go  to  the  duke,  but 
le  latter  saw  the  movement  and  intercepted  it  by  drop- 
lug  the  portiere  ;  at  the  same  time,  behind  the  portiere, 
le  door  was  heard  to  close,  and  the  key  grated  in  the 
|:k.  Bussy  felt  his  blood  surge  to  his  head  and  to  his 
J  art.  His  hand  found  the  dagger  hanging  at  his  belt 
Id  half  drew  it  from  the  scabbard  ;  for  with  this  man, 
I.ssions  followed  a  first  irresistible  impulse.  But  love, 
^jicli  had  urged  him  to  violence,  paralyzed  this  fury. 
I  bitter,  deep,  throbbing  pain  smothered  his  anger. 
Istead  of  swelling,  his  heart  burst. 

t  In  this  paroxysm  of  two  passions  struggling  together, 
le  young  man's  energy  fell  like  those  waves  that  rise 
■avenward  and  are  quelled  by  striking  against  each 
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Bussy  understood  that  if  he  remained  there,  he  vvouk 
offer  the  spectacle  of  his  mad  sorrow  ;  he  followed  th< 
corridor,  reached  the  secret  staircase,  left  the  Louvn 
through  a  postern,  and  jumping  on  his  horse,  gallope< 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine. 

The  baron  and  Diane  awaited  the  answer  promisei 
by  the  young  man  ;  they  saw  Bussy  appear,  pale  am 
haggard,  with  blood-shot  eyes. 

■"  Madame,"  cried  Bussy,  "  despise  me,  hate  me  ; 
thought  I  was  something  in  the  world,  and  I  am  but  ai 
atom.  I  thought  I  could  be  good  for  something,  and 
cannot  even  snatch  out  my  heart.  Madame,  you  ar 
really  the  wife  of  M.  de  Monsoreau, — his  recognizee 
legitimate  wife ;  you  are  to  be  presented  at  court  to-nigh1 
But  I  am  a  poor  madman,  or  rather —  Yes,  as  you  saic 
Monsieur  le  Baron,  it  is  the  Due  d'Anjou  who  is  a  cowar 
and  a  wretch." 

Leaving  the  father  and  daughter  horrified,  mad  wit 
grief,  intoxicated  with  rage,  Bussy  left  the  room,  jumpe 
on  his  horse,  struck  his  spurs  into  his  sides,  and  withoi 
knowing  where  he  was  going,  he  started,  pressing  h 
hand  over  his  beating  heart,  and  spreading  terror  c 
his  way. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

WHAT    HAD    TAKEN    PLACE    BETWEEN    THE    DUC    D 
AND    THE    MASTER   OF   THE    HOUNDS. 


„ 


It  is  time  to  explain  the  sudden  change  in  the  D; 
d'Anjou's  intentions  towards  M.  de  Monsoreau.  T 
duke,  when  he  received  M.  de  Monsoreau,  after  his  promr 
to  his  favorite,  was  in  a  mood  most  favorable  to  t' 
latter's  plan.  His  anger,  always  easy  to  raise,  ova 
flowed  from  a  heart  wounded  in  its  two  ruling  passioi 
The  duke  had  been  wounded  in  his  pride  ;  the  fear  of  i 
outburst,  threatened  by  Bussy  in  the  name  of  M, 
Meridor,  lashed  Francois'  anger  even  more  furiously. 
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In  fact,  two  sentiments  of  this  nature  produce  by  their 

jmbination  terrible  explosions  when  the  heart  which 
ontains  them,  like  those  powder-saturated  bombs,  is  so 

armetically  sealed  that  the  compression  increases  the 

iplosion. 

.  M.  d'Anjou  therefore  received  the  master  of  the  hounds 
ith  that  forbidding  expression  which  made  the  stoutest 
earts  tremble,  for  all  knew  Francois'  resources  in 
tatters  of  vengeance. 

"  Your  Highness  has  sent  for  me  ?  "  said  Monsoreau, 
pry  calmly,  casting  a  glance  at  the  tapestries,  as  if  to 
emand  of  them  an  explanation  of  his  master's  plan.  He 
[as  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  prince,  and  could  guess 
I  the  tire  that  burned  beneath  this  tranquil  appearance. 

I  Fear  nothing,  monsieur,"  said  the  duke,  who  had 
understood  ;  "  there  is  no  one  beneath  these  hangings. 
»'e  may  therefore  talk  openly  and  frankly." 
•  Monsoreau  bowed. 

I  You   are   a   good   servant,    monsieur,    and   you   are 
ttached  to  my  person  ?  " 
I  think  so,  monseigneur." 

I  I  am  sure  of  it,  monsieur.  You  have  often  informed 
le  of  plots  against  me  ;  you  have  aided  me  in  my  enter- 
rises,  often  forgetting  your  interests,  exposing  your 
fe." 

"  Your  Highness  !  " 

"  I  know  it.  Even  lately,  I  must  remind  you  of  the 
)ict,  as  you  have  so  much  delicacy  that  never,  even  by  an 
idirect  allusion,  do  you  recall  past  services, — lately,  in 
tiat  unfortunate  adventure —  " 

"  What  adventure,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  The  carrying  off  of  Mademoiselle  de  Meridor, — poor 
?oung  girl  !  " 

'  Alas  !  "  murmured  Monsoreau,  in  such  a  way  that  his 
rords  might  not  really  be  considered  an  answer. 

!  You  pity  her,  do  you  not  ?  "  said  the  latter,  bringing 
dm  on  firmer  ground. 

'  Would  you  not  pity  her,  monseigneur  ?  " 
'  I  ?     Oh,  you  know  how  I  have  regretted  that  fatal 
9 
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caprice  !  And  it  has  taken  all  my  friendship  for  you,  al 
the  habit  I  have  of  your  good  services,  to  make  me  forge 
that  without  you  I  would  not  have  carried  off  that  younji 
girl." 

Monsoreau  felt  the  thrust. 

"  Well,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  is  it  simply  remorse  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur,"  he  replied,  "  your  natural  kindnes 
leads  you  to  exaggerate.  You  have  no  more  caused  tb 
death  of  the  young  girl  than  I." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Certainly  you  had  no  intention  of  carrying  violence  t 
the  point  of  causing  Mademoiselle  de  Meridor's  death  ? 

"  Oh,  no  !  " 

"  Then  the  intention  absolves  you,  monseigneur.  It  i 
a  misfortune,  and  such  a  one  as  may  be  caused  every  da 
by  chance." 

"  And  besides,"  added  the  duke,  plunging  his  glanc 
into  Monsoreau's  heart,  "  death  has  wrapped  every  thin 
in  its  eternal  silence." 

There  was  so  much  vibration  in  the  prince's  voice  thd 
Monsoreau  raised  his  eyes  at  once  and  said  to  himself, — ! 

"  This  is  not  remorse." 

"  Monseigneur,"  he  continued,  "  shall  I  speak  frank): 
with  your  Highness  ?  " 

"  Why  should  you  hesitate  ?  "  at  once  replied  tl:' 
prince,  with  mingled  astonishment  and  haughtiness. 

"  In  fact,"  said  Monsoreau,  "I  do  not  know  why 
should  hesitate." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Oh,  monseigneur  !    I  mean  that  with  a  prince 
eminent  for  his  intelligence  and  the  nobleness  of  his  hear 
frankness   should   enter  into   this   conversation   as   tr 
principal  element." 

"  Should  enter  !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  at  the  beginning  your  Highness  did  n< 
see  fit  to  speak  frankly  with  me." 

"  Really  !  "  said  the  prince,  with  a  burst  of  laught 
which  revealed  a  furious  anger. 

"  Listen  to  me,  monseigneur,"  said  Monsoreau,  vei 
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umbly.     "  I  know  what  your  Highness  wished  to  tell 

te. 

"  Speak,  then." 

"  Your  Highness,  perhaps,  wished  to  make  me  under- 
and  that  Mademoiselle  de  Meridor  is  not  dead,  and  that 
lose  who  believe  themselves  her  murderers  may  be 
jared  all  remorse." 

8  Oh,  monsieur,  you  have  taken  your  time  before 
laking  that  consoling  reflection  to  me.  On  my  word, 
3U  are  a  faithful  servant !  You  saw  me  sad  and  de- 
cted  ;  you  heard  me  speak  of  the  dreams  that  haunted 
e  since  the  death  of  that  woman,  and  yet  you  let  me 
i?e  on  in  this  way,  when  a  mere  doubt  might  have 
oared  me  so  much  suffering.  How  shall  I  qualify  this 
•mduct,  sir  ?  " 

The  duke  uttered  these  words  in  an  angry  tone. 
I  Monseigneur,"  replied  Monsoreau,  "  does  your  High- 
3ss  accuse  me?" 

"^Traitor  !  "  cried  the  duke,  making  one  step  towards 
e  master  of  the  hounds.  "  I  accuse  you  of  having 
jceived  me.  You  have  taken  from  me  the  woman  that 
loved." 

;  Monsoreau  grew  frightfully  pale,  but  did  not  change 
s  calm  and  haughty  bearing. 
"  That  is  true,"  he  said. 
"  Ah,  that  is  true,  the  impudent  knave  !  " 
I  Please     lower     your     voice,     monseigneur,"     said 
onsoreau,    with   the   same    calmness.       "  You  forget 
lat  you   are   speaking  to  a  gentleman,   and   a   good 
rvant." 

The  duke  began  to  laugh  convulsively. 
'"  A  good  servant  to  the  king,"  continued  Monsoreau, 
ill  unmoved  after  this  terrible  threat. 
'The  duke  stopped  short. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  murmured. 

I  mean,  monseigneur,"  replied  Monsoreau,  with 
osequious  gentleness,  "  that  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  you 
till  understand  how  I  could  take  that  woman  since  you 
Durself  wished  to  have  her." 
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The  duke,  stupefied  by  such  audacity,  found  nothin 
to  say. 

"  My  only  excuse  is,"  humbly  continued  the  masto 
of  the  hounds,  "  that  I  loved  Mademoiselle  de  Meridc 
ardently." 

"  So  did  I,"  replied  Francois,  with  inexpressibl 
dignity. 

"  It  is  true,  monseigneur,  you  are  my  master  ;  bi 
Mademoiselle  de  Meridor  did  not  love  you." 

"  And  she  loved  you, — you  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  murmured  Monsoreau. 

"  You  lie  !  you  lie  !  You  forced  her,  as  I  would  ha\ 
done, — only  I,  the  master,  failed,  while  you,  the  servan 
succeeded.     I  had  only  power,  while  you  had  treachery. 

"  Monseigneur,  I  loved  her." 

"  What  do  I  care  !  " 

"  Monseigneur —  " 

"  What  !   threats,  serpent  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur,  take  care  !  "  said  Monsoreau,  lowerirj 
his  head  like  a  tiger  about  to  spring.  "  I  loved  her,, 
tell  you  ;  and  I  am  not  one  of  your  servants,  as  you  saJ 
just  now.  My  wife  is  mine,  like  my  land,  and  no  ol 
can  take  her  from  me, — no,  not  even  the  king.  Xow,j 
wished  to  have  this  woman,  and  I  took  her." 

"  Really,"  said  Francois,  springing  towards  a  silvj 
bell  on  the  table,  "  you  took  her  ;  well,  you  will  give  hi 
up." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  monseigneur,"  cried  Monsorea^ 
bounding  to  the  table  to  stop  the  duke.  "  Reject  til 
evil  intention  to  do  me  harm  ;  if  you  call,  if  you  infix; 
on  me  a  public  insult — " 

"  You  shall  give  up  this  woman,  I  tell  you." 

"  Give  her  up — how  ?     She  is  my  wife  before  God."i 

Monsoreau  counted  on  the  effect  of  these  words,  b, 
the  duke's  irritated  attitude  did  not  change. 

"  If  she  is  your  wife  before  God,"  he  said,  "  you  sh;j 
give  her  up  before  man." 

"  He  must  know  all,"  murmured  Monsoreau. 

"  Yes,  I  know  all.     I  shall  break  off  this  marriage,  wed 
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ou  married  a  hundred  times  before  all  the  gods  who 
ave  reigned  in  heaven." 

"  Ah,  monseigneur,  that  is  blasphemy." 

'  To-morrow  Mademoiselle  de  Meridor  shall  be  restored 
)  her  father  ;  to-morrow  you  shall  be  exiled.  Within  an 
our  you  shall  have  sold  your  office  of  master  of  the 
ounds.  These  are  my  conditions.  Take  care,  or  I 
'hall  break  you  as  I  break  this  glass." 

The  prince  took  a  magnificent  cup  of  enamelled  crystal, 

present  from  the  archduke  of  Austria,  and  hurled 
:  at  Monsoreau,  who  was  almost  enveloped  in  the 
l"agments. 

I  I  shall  not  give  up  my  wife  ;  I  shall  not  sell  my 
trice  ;  I  shall  remain  in  France,"  replied  Monsoreau 
larning  on  Francois. 

"  You  will  not  ?  " 

I  No.  I  will  ask  my  pardon  of  the  King  of  France,  of 
le  anointed  king  of  the  Abbey  of  Sainte-Genevieve  ;  and 
ais  sovereign,  so  good,  so  noble,  so  happy  in  the  Divine 
ivor  recently  conferred  on  him,  will  not  refuse  the  first 
jquest  made  to  him." 

Monsoreau  had  laid  increasing  stress  on  these  terrible 
ords  ;  the  fire  of  his  eyes  passed  into  his  speech, 
rancois  turned  deadly  pale,  stepped  backwards,  pushed 
tie  heavy  tapestry  over  the  door,  then  seizing  Monsoreau 
y  the  hand  stammered  these  words, — 

I  Well — well — count,  this  request.  Speak  lower  ;  I 
m  listening." 

"  I  shall  speak  humbly,"  replied  Monsoreau,  who  had 
Timediately  recovered  his  calmness,  "  as  befits  your 
Kghness's  very  humble  servant." 

Francois  slowly  walked  around  the  vast  chamber, 
poking  behind  the  tapestry  hangings.  He  seemed  un- 
ble  to  realize  that  Monsoreau's  words  had  not  been 
leard. 

"  You  were  saying —  "  he  asked. 

"  I  was  saying,  monseigneur,  that  a  fatal  love  was  the 
ause  of  all.  Love,  noble  lord,  is  the  most  imperious  of 
Passions.     To  make  me  forget  that  your  Highness  had 
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cast  your  eyes  on  Diane,  I  must  have  been  no  longe 
master  of  myself." 

"  It  was  treachery,  count,  as  I  told  you." 

"  Do  not  overwhelm  me,  monseigneur.  Here  i 
the  thought  that  came  to  me.  I  saw  you  rich 
young,  happy,  the  first  prince  of  the  Christta 
world." 

The  duke  made  a  movement. 

"  You  are  that,"  murmured  Monsoreau  in  Francois 
ear ;  "  between  you  and  supreme  rank  there  is  but  .< 
shadow,  easy  to  dispel. — I  saw  all  the  splendor  of  you 
future,  and  compared  this  immense  fortune  with  th 
little  that  I  craved.  Dazzled  by  your  brilliancy,  whic 
almost  kept  me  from  seeing  the  poor  little  flower  that 
desired,  I  said  to  myself,  let  us  leave  the  prince  to  hi 
brilliant  dreams,  his  splendid  projects.  There  lies  hi 
object ;  I  seek  mine  in  the  shadow.  He  will  hardly  notic 
my  absence  ;  hardly  will  he  miss  the  little  pearl  that  j 
steal  from  his  royal  crown." 

"  Count,  count,"  said  the  duke,  intoxicated,  in  spite  c 
himself,  with  the  glamor  of  this  image. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me,  monseigneur  ?  " 

At  this  moment  the  duke  raised  his  eyes.  He  sa\ 
the  wall,  hung  with  gilt  leather,  Bussy's  portrait,  whicl 
liked  to  have  before  him  as  he  had  formerly  liked  i\ 
have  La  Mole's.  The  eye  in  this  portrait  flashed  s 
proudly,  the  arm  was  so  insolently  curved  on  the  hijl 
that  the  duke  imagined  he  saw  before  him  Bussf 
himself,  stepping  out  of  the  wall  to  exhort  him  tj 
courage. 

"  No  !  "  he  said  ;  "  I  cannot  forgive  you.  God  is  m. 
witness  that  it  is  not  for  myself  that  I  hold  out.  It  is  ft 
a  mourning  father, — a  father  unworthily  deceived,  wh, 
claims  his  daughter ;  because  a  woman  forced  to  marr, 
you  cries  vengeance  on  you ;  because  justice  is  the  firsf 
duty  of  a  prince." 

"  Monseigneur  !  " 

"  It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  prince,  and  I  shall  d 
justice." 
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"If  justice  be  the  first  duty  of  a  prince,  gratitude  is 
he  tirst  duty  of  a  king." 
"  What  are  you  saying  ? 

"  I  say  that  a  king  ought  never  to  forget  the  one  to 
vhom  he  owes  his  crown.     Now,  monseigneur —  " 
"  Well  ?  " 

"  You  owe  your  crown  to  me,  sire  !  " 
"  Monsoreau  !  "  cried  the  duke,  with  even  greater 
error  than  for  the  first  two  attacks  of  the  master  of  the 
lounds.  "  Monsoreau,"  he  added  in  a  low  and  trembling 
roice,  "  are  you  a  traitor  to  the  king  as  you  were  a 
fraitor  to  the  prince  ?  " 

"  I   attach  myself   to   those  who   sustain   me,   sire," 
ontinued  the  count,  raising  his  voice. 
"  Wretch  !  " 

The  duke  again  glanced  at  Bussy's  portrait. 
"  I  cannot,"   he  said.      "  You  are  a  man   of  honor, 
lonsoreau,  you  will  understand  that  I  cannot  approve  of 
vhat  you  have  done." 
"  Why  so,  monseigneur  ?  " 

I  Because  that  would  be  an  action  unworthy  of  you  and 
f  me.  Give  up  that  woman.  Ah,  my  dear  count,  make 
hat  sacrifice  and  I  shall  grant  you  all  you  may  ask — " 

''  So  your  Highness  still  loves  Diane  de  Meridor  ?  " 
tsked  Monsoreau,  pale  with  jealousy. 
1  No,  no  !  I  swear  it,  no  !  " 

'  Well,  then,  what  can  be  your  motive  ?     She  is  my 
jrife  ;  am  I  not  a  gentleman  ?     Has  any  one  the  right  to 
)iy  into  the  secrets  of  my  life  ?  " 
'  But  she  does  not  love  you." 
'  What  of  that  ?  " 
'  Do  that  for  me,  Monsoreau —  " 
'  I  cannot." 

'  Then,"  said  the  duke,  a  prey  to  the  most  horrible 
oerplexity,  "  then — " 
"  Reflect,  sire  !  " 

The  duke  wiped  from  his  brow  the  perspiration  which 
£he  sound  of  this  title  had  brought  there. 
"  You  would  denounce  me  ?  " 
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"  To  the  king,  dethroned  for  you,  yes.  If  my  nev 
sovereign  wounded  me  in  my  honor  and  happiness,  ] 
would  return  to  the  old  one." 

"  It  is  infamous." 

"  True,  sire  ;  but  my  love  is  strong  enough  to  make  m< 
infamous." 

"  It  is  cowardly." 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty  ;  but  my  love  is  strong  enough  tc 
make  me  a  coward." 

The  duke  took  a  step  towards  Monsoreau,  who  stoppec 
him  with  a  single  glance  and  smile. 

"  You  would  gain  nothing  by  killing  me,  monseigneur,' 
he  said ;  "  there  are  secrets  which  float  with  the  corpses 
Let  us  remain,  you  a  king,  full  of  clemency,  and  I  th< 
most  humble  of  your  subjects  !  " 

The  duke  crushed  his  fingers  together  and  tore  then 
with  his  nails. 

"  Come,  come,  my  good  prince,  do  something  for  th 
man  who  has  served  you  best  in  all  things." 

Francois  rose. 

"  What  do  you  ask  ?  "  he  said. 

"  That  your  Majesty — " 

"  Wretch  !   must  I  beseech  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  monseigneur  !  "   and  Monsoreau  bowed. 

"  Speak,"  murmured  Francois. 

"  Monseigneur,  you  will  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  will  reconcile  me  with  M.  de  Meridor  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  will  sign  my  marriage  contract  with  Mademofl 
selle  de  Meridor  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  duke,  in  a  smothered  voice. 

"  And  you  will  honor  my  wife  with  a  smile,  the  day  shj 
will  appear  before  the  queen,  to  whom  I  wish  to  have  thj 
honor  of  presenting  her  ? 

"  Yes,"  said  Francois.     "  Is  this  all  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  all,  monseigneur." 

"  You  may  go  ;  you  have  my  word." 

"  And  you,"  said  Monsoreau,  leaning  over  towards  th* 
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hike, — "  you  will  keep  the  throne  on  which  I  have  placed 
/ou  !     Farewell,  sire." 

This  time  he  murmured  it  so  low  that  the  sound  of  this 
vord  was  like  music  to  the  prince. 

"  Now,"  thought  Monsoreau,  "  there  remains  for  me  to 
ind  out  how  the  prince  was  informed." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE    KING   AND   CHICOT. 

'hat  same  day,  M.  de  Monsoreau  presented  his  wife  to 
he  queen-mother  and  to  the  queen,  in  accordance  with 
he  wish  he  had  expressed  to  the  Due  d'Anjou. 

Henri,  anxious  as  usual,  had  gone  to  bed,  after  being 
iformed  by  M.  de  Morvilliers  that  he  must  summon  a 
reat  council  for  the  morrow.  Henri  did  not  even  ask  the 
hancellor  any  questions  ;  it  was  late,  and  his  Majesty 
^as  sleepy.  The  most  convenient  hour  was  selected,  so 
hat  neither  his  Majesty's  sleep  nor  his  rest  would  be  dis- 
irbed. 

The  worthy  magistrate  knew  his  master  well,  and  was 
ware  that,  unlike  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  king,  if  he  were 
eepy  or  fasting,  would  not  listen  with  sufficient  interest 
)  the  communications  addressed  to  him. 

He  also  knew  that  Henri,  whose  sleep  was  broken, — 
lis  is  always  the  case  with  the  man  who  must  watch  over 
le  sleep  of  others, — would  think  during  the  night  of  the 
j>ming  audience,  and  with  a  curiosity  more  or  less  alive, 
atprding  to  the  gravity  of  circumstances. 
.All  took  place  as  M.  de  Morvilliers  had  foreseen. 

After  a  first  nap  of  three  or  four  hours,  Henri  awoke  ; 
(le  chancellor's  request  returned  to  his  mind.  He  sat 
p  in  bed,  began  to  think,  and  tired  of  thinking  alone, 
ipped  down  off  his  mattress,  put  on  his  silk  trowsers,  his 
ippers,  and  without  changing  anything  in  his  night  gear, 
hich  made  him  resemble  a  phantom,  he  walked  out  by 
■ae  light  of  the  lamp  which,   since  the  breath  of  the 

q  a 
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Almighty  had  travelled  to  Anjou  with  Saint-Luc,  was 
no  longer  extinguished.  He  walked,  we  say,  towards 
Chicot's  room,  which  was  the  same  in  which  Mademoiselk 
de  Brissac's  marriage  had  been  so  happily  concluded. 

The  Gascon  slept  soundly,  and  snored  like  bellows 
Henri  pulled  him  three  times  by  the  arm  without  sue 
ceeding  in  rousing  him.  The  third  time,  however,  th< 
king,  having  accompanied  the  gesture  with  his  voice,  am 
screamed  out  Chicot's  name,  the  Gascon  opened  on< 
eye. 

"  Chicot  !  "  repeated  the  king. 

"  What  is  the  matter  now  ?  "   asked  the  jester. 

"  Eh  !  my  friend,"  said  Henri,  "  how  can  you  sleej 
thus,  while  your  king  watches  ? 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  "  cried  Chicot,  pretending  not  t< 
recognize  the  king,  "  has  his  Majesty  got  the  inch 
gestion  ?  " 

"  Chicot,  my  friend,"  said  Henri,  "  it  is  I." 

"  Who  are  you  ? 

"  I, — Henri." 

"  Positively,  my  son,  it  is  those  woodcocks  that  smothc 
you  ;  yet,  I  had  warned  you.  You  ate  too  many  la.^ 
night,  as  well  as  too  much  bisque." 

"  No,"  said  Henri  ;   "  I  hardly  tasted  them." 

"  Then,"  said  Chicot,  "  you  have  been  poisonet 
Ventre  de  biche  !  how  pale  you  are,  Henri !  " 

"  It  is  my  linen  mask,  my  friend,"  said  the  king. 

"  So  you  are  not  ill  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Then  why  do  you  wake  me  up  ?  " 

"  Because  of  the  sorrow  that  pursues  me." 

"  You  have  sorrow  ? 

"  A  great  deal." 

"  So  much  the  better." 

"  How,  so  much  the  better  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sorrow  brings  reflection  ;  and  you  will  refle 
that  you  can  only  wake  up  an  honest  man  at  two  o'clocj 
in  the  morning  if  you  wish  to  make  him  a  present.  Wh;| 
have  you  brought  me  ?  " 
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'  "  Nothing,  Chicot.     I  came  to  talk  with  you." 
•  "  It  is  not  enough." 
"  Chicot,  M.  de  Morvilliers  came  to  court  last  evening." 
I  You    receive    very    bad    company.     Henri,    what 
bought  him  ?  " 
"  He  came  to  request  an  audience." 
1  Ah,  he  is  a  man  of  breeding  ;  he  is  not  like  you,  who 
iter  a  man's  room  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  without 
;word  of  warning." 

I  What  can  he  have  to  say  to  me,  Chicot  ?  " 
I  What,  you  wretch  !  "    cried  the  Gascon,  "  did  you 
ake  me  up  to  ask  me  that  ?  " 

I  Chicot,  my  friend,  you  know  that  M.  de  Morvilliers 
es  to  my  police  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Chicot,  "  upon  my  word,  I  did  not." 
I  Chicot,"  said  the  king,  "  I  find,  on  the  contrary,  that 
I.  de  Morvilliers'  king  is  always  well-informed." 

I  And  when  I  think,"  said  the  Gascon,  "  that  I  might 
h  sleeping  instead  of  listening  to  all  this  nonsense  !  " 
I  You  doubt  what  the  chancellor  does  ?  "  asked  Henri. 
"Yes,  corbceuf !  "  replied  Chicot,   "and  I  have  my 
fasons." 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 
I  "  If  I  give  you  one,  will  it  suffice  ?  " 
"  Yes,  if  it  be  a  good  one." 
And  you  will  leave  me  alone  after  that  ?  " 
Certainly." 

Well,  one  day — no,  it  was  one  night." 
No  matter." 

On  the  contrary,  it  matters  a  great  deal.     Well,  one 
ght  I  beat  you  in  the  Rue  Froidmentel.     You  had  with 
5u  Quelus  and  Schomberg — " 
You  beat  me  ?  " 

Yes,  caned  you, — caned  you  all  three." 
About  what  ?  " 

You  had  insulted  my  page ;  you  received  the  blows, 
jid  M.  de  Morvilliers  told  you  nothing  about  it." 
"  What !  "  cried  Henri ;  "  it  was  you,  you  scoundrel ! 
was  sacrilege  !  " 
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"  It  was  I,"  said  Chicot,  rubbing  his  hands.     "  Do 
not  strike  well,  my  son,  when  I  am  started  ?  " 

"  Wretch  !  " 

"  You  acknowledge  that  I  speak  the  truth  ?  " 

"  I  shall  have  you  flogged,  Chicot." 

"  That  is  not  the  question  ;  is  it  true,  yes  or  no  ?  I  as] 
nothing  more." 

"  You  know  very  well  that  it  is  true,  you  rascal !  " 

"  Did  you  send  the  next  day  for  M.  de  Morvilliers  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  you  were  there  when  he  came." 

"  Did  you  tell  him  about  the  unpleasant  accident  tha 
had  befallen  one  of  your  friends  the  night  before  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  you  order  him  to  find  the  culprit  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  he  find  him  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Well,  go  to  bed,  Henri ;  you  see  that  your  police  : 
worth  nothing." 

And  turning  towards  the  wall,  without  another  won? 
he  began  to  snore  with  a  noise  of  heavy  artillery  whit} 
took  away  from  the  king  all  hope  of  waking  him  froi 
that  second  sleep. 

Henri  went  to  his  room  with  a  sigh,  and  for  want  « 
another  interlocutor,  began  to  deplore  to  his  greyhour 
Narcissus  the  misfortune  of  kings  who  never  learn  tl 
truth  save  at  their  own  expense. 

The   next   morning   the   council   was   assembled, 
varied    with    the    king's    changeable   friendships.     Th 
time  it  was  composed  of  Quelus,  Maugiron,  D'Epernof 
and  Schomberg,  who  had  all  four  been  in  favor  for  ov 
six  months. 

Chicot,  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  was  makiij 
paper  boats  and  arranging  them  methodically  to  mak 
he  said,  a  fleet  for  his  Most  Christian  king,  in  imitation  j 
that  of  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty. 

M.  de  Morvilliers  was  announced. 

The  statesman  had  donned  his  most  sombre  clothin 
and  assumed  his  most  funereal  air.     After  a  deep  bo\ 
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■  hich    was    returned    by    Chicot,    he    approached   the 

tag- 

"  Am  I,"  said  he,  "  before  his  Majesty's  council  ?  " 

"  Yes,  before  my  best  friends.     Speak." 

"  Well,  sire,  I  take  the  assurance,  and  I  need  it  ;    I 
lave  come  to  denounce  a  very  terrible  plot  to  your 
[ajesty." 

I  A  plot  !  "   cried  all  those  present. 

Chicot  raised  his  head  and  suspended  the  manufacture 
superb  double-decked  galley,  which  was  to  be  the 
agship  of  the  fleet. 

I  Yes,  sire,  a  plot,"  said  M.  de  Morvilliers,  lowering  his 
loice,  with  that  mystery  which  is  always  the  forerunner 
|f  terrible  confidences. 

"  Oh,  oh,"  said  the  king  ;  "  come,  is  it  a  Spanish  plot  ?  " 
j  At  this  moment,  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou,  who  had  been 
lmmoned  to  the  council,  entered  the  room,  and  the 
soors  were  immediately  closed. 

"  Do  you  hear,  brother  ?  "  said  Henri,  after  the  usual 
premonies.  "  M.  de  Morvilhers  has  discovered  a  plot 
■ainst  the  State." 

I  The  duke  threw  on  those  gentlemen  present  that  clear 
[nd  suspicious  glance  that  we  know  so  well. 
i'"  Is  it  possible  ?  "   he  murmured. 
1  "  Alas  !   yes,  monseigneur,"  said  M.  de  Morvilhers,  "  a 
langerous  plot." 

"  Tell  us  about  it,"  replied  Chicot,  putting  his  finished 
alley  in  the  crystal  basin  on  the  table. 

■  "  Yes,"     murmured    the    Due    d'Anjou,     "  tell    us, 
tionsieur." 

"  I  am  listening,"  said  Henri. 

The  chancellor  took  his  softest  voice,  his  most  ob- 
'equious  pose,  his  most  important  look. 

'  Sire,"  he  said,  "  for  a  long  time  I  have  been  keeping 
ny  eye  on  a  few  discontented  spirits." 

'  Oh,"  said  Chicot,  "  a  few  ?  You  are  very  modest, 
M.  de  Morvilliers." 

"  They  were,"  continued  the  chancellor,  "  men  of  low 
degree, — shopkeepers,  tradespeople,   or  petty  lawyers  ; 
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there    were,     here    and    there,    a     few    students    and 
priests." 

"  These  are  not  very  great  princes,"  said  Chicot,  with 
perfect  tranquillity,  beginning  on  a  new  ship.  The  Due 
dAnjou  forced  a  smile. 

"  You  will  see,  sire,"  said  the  chancellor.  "  I  know 
that  discontented  men  always  take  advantage  of  twe 
principal  occasions, — war  and  religion." 

"  Very  sensible,"  said  Henri ;  "  what  next  ?  " 

The  chancellor,  delighted  with  this  praise,  continued : 

"  In  the  army  I  had  officers  devoted  to  your  Majesty 
who  kept  me  informed  of  everything  ;  in  religion  it  13 
more  difficult.     I  therefore  sent  out  some  men." 

"  This  is  still  very  sensible,"  said  Chicot. 

"  And  finally,"  continued  Morvilliers,  "  my  agents  sue-, 
ceeded  in  persuading  one  of  the  men  of  the  provostship  o: 
Paris —  " 

"  To  do  what  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"  To  watch  the  preachers  who  go  about  exciting 
people  against  your  Majesty." 

"  Oh,  oh,"  thought  Chicot,  "  does  our  friend  happer 
be  known  ?  " 

"  These  people  receive  their  inspirations,  not  from  God 
but  from  a  party  very  hostile  to  the  crown.  I  havr 
studied  this  party." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  king. 

"  Very  sensible,"  said  Chicot. 

"  And  I  know  its  hopes,"  triumphantly  added  Mor 
villiers. 

"  That  is  superb  !  "  cried  Chicot. 

The  king  made  a  sign  to  the  Gascon  to  be  silent.  Th< 
Due  d'Anjou  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  orator. 

"  For  more  than  two  months,"  said  the  chancellor,  "  1 
have  had  in  your  Majesty's  service  men  of  great  skill,  || 
proved  courage, — of  insatiable  greed,  it  is  true,  but  Ifj 
made  this  greed  turn  to  the  king's  advantage  ;  for  though; 
I  paid  them  munificently,  I  learned  through  them  thalj 
for  a  large  sum  of  money  I  should  be  informed  of  the  firs1>i 
meeting  of  the  conspirators." 


*  th< 
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"  This  is  good,"  said  Chicot ;  "  pay,  my  king,  pay." 
"  Why  not  ?  "  cried  Henri.     "  Come,  chancellor,  let  us 
now  the  object  of  this  conspiracy,  the  hope  of  the 
inspirators." 

"  Sire,    they    want   nothing   short    of    a   second   St. 
Bartholomew." 
"  Against  whom  ?  " 
"  Against  the  Huguenots." 
The  councillors  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise. 
"  About  how  much  did  that  cost  you  ?  "   asked  Chicot. 
"  Seventy-five  thousand  crowns  on  the  one  hand,  a 
undred  thousand  on  the  other." 
Chicot  turned  to  the  king. 

"  If  you  wish  it,"  he  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  M.  de 
lorvillier's  secret  for  one  thousand  crowns." 
The  latter  made  a  gesture  of  surprise,  while  the  Due 
i.'Anjou  bore  up  better  than  might  have  been  expected. 
|  "  Tell  it,"  said  the  king. 

1  i"  It  is  the  League,  pure  and  simple,"  said  Chicot, — 
1  the  league  begun  ten  years  ago.  M.  de  Morvilliers  has 
liscovered  what  every  Parisian  shopkeeper  knows  like 
lis  A  B  C." 

I  "  Monsieur  !  "  interrupted  the  chancellor. 
I  "  I  speak  the  truth,  and  I  shall  prove  it,"  cried  Chicot, 
1.1  a  lawyer's  tone. 

I  "  Then  tell  me  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Leaguers." 
I  "  Very  willingly  ;    first,  the  public  squares  ;    second, 
he  public  squares  ;   third,  the  public  squares." 

"  Monsieur  Chicot  is  jesting,"  said  the  chancellor,  with 
.  sour  face  ;  "  and  their  rallying  sign  ?  " 
[  "  They  are  dressed  as  Parisians,  and  move  their  legs 
Vhen  they  walk,"  gravely  replied  Chicot. 

A  general  burst  of  laughter  greeted  this  explanation. 
II.  de  Morvilliers  thought  it  would  be  in  good  taste  to  join 
li  the  general  mirth,  and  he  laughed  too.  But  becoming 
Jerious, — 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  my  spy  was  present  at  one  of  their 
neetings  in  a  place  which  M.  Chicot  does  not  know. " 
The  Due  d' Anjou  turned  pale. 
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"  Where  ?  "   asked  the  king. 

"  In  the  Abbey  of  Sainte-Genevieve  !  " 

Chicot  dropped  a  paper  chicken  which  he  was  putting 
on  board  the  admiral's  galley. 

"  The  Abbey  of  Sainte-Genevieve  !  "   said  the  kin^ 

"  Impossible  !  "   murmured  the  duke. 

"  It  is  so,"  said  Morvilliers,  satisfied  with  the  effect  ht 
had  produced,  and  looking  triumphantly  around  at  tht 
assembly. 

"  And  what  have  they  done  ?  What  have  thej 
decided  ?  "   asked  the  king. 

"  That  the  Leaguers  would  appoint  chiefs,  that  al 
those  enrolled  would  take  arms,  that  each  province  shouk 
receive  an  envoy  of  the  insurrectional  police,  that  all  hi; 
Majesty's  beloved  Huguenots, — this  is  their  expression — ' 

The  king  smiled. 

"  — should  be  massacred  on  a  given  day." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  asked  Henri. 

"  Peste  !  "  said  Chicot,  "it  is  easy  to  see  that  yoi 
a  Catholic." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  asked  the  duke. 

"  No,  monseigneur —  " 

"  Peste  !  I  should  think  it  was  not  all.     If  we  only 
that    for    175,000   crowns,    the   king   would   be   basely 
swindled." 

"  Speak,  chancellor,"  said  the  king. 

"  There  are  chiefs — " 

Chicot  saw  the  duke's  doublet  agitated  above  his  heart' 

"  Well,  well,  well,"  he  said,  "  a  plot  with  chiefs  is  sur| 
prising.  Still  we  must  have  something  for  our  175,0m 
crowns." 

"  These  chiefs — their  names  ?  "   asked  the  king. 

"  First,  a  preacher,  a  fanatic,  a  demoniac,  whose  namn 
I  bought  for  ten  thousand  crowns." 
And  you  did  right." 

"  Brother  Gorenflot,  of  the  order  of  Sainte-Genevieve. '< 

"  Poor  devil  !  "  said  Chicot,  with  true  commiseration 
"  It  was  said  that  this  adventure  would  bring  him  to  n( 
good." 
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"  Gorenflot  !  "  said  the  king,  writing  down  the  name. 
"  Well,  what  next  ?  " 

"  Next — "  said  the  chancellor,  with  hesitation,  "but, 
sire,  that  is  all — " 

And  Morvilliers  looked  around  at  the  assembly  with  an 
inquisitive  and  mysterious  glance  which  seemed  to  say, 
"  If  your  Majesty  were  alone,  you  would  know  a  great 
deal  more." 

"  Speak,  chancellor,  I  have  only  friends  here — speak." 

"  Oh,  sire,  the  one  I  hesitate  to  name  also  has  very 
powerful  friends —  " 

"  Near  me  ? 

"  Everywhere." 

"  Are  they  more  powerful  than  I  ?  "  cried  Henri,  pale 
with  anger  and  uneasiness. 

"  Sire,  a  secret  cannot  be  spoken  aloud.  Excuse  me,  I 
am  a  statesman." 

"  That  is  true." 

"  It  is  very  sensible,"  said  Chicot.  "  We  are  all 
statesmen." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou,  "  we  shall  present 
our  very  humble  respects  to  the  king  if  the  communication 
cannot  be  made  in  our  presence." 

M.  de  Morvilliers  hesitated.  Chicot  watched  every 
gesture,  fearing  lest  the  chancellor,  simple  though  he 
seemed  to  be,  should  have  succeeded  in  discovering  some- 
thing less  simple  than  his  first  revelations.  The  king 
made  a  sign  to  the  chancellor  to  draw  near,  while  the  Due 
d'Anjou  remained  seated.  Chicot  was  silent,  and  the  four 
[favorites  averted  their  attention. 

M.  de  Morvilliers  immediately  leaned  towards  his 
Majesty's  ear,  but  he  had  only  made  half  the  movement 
demanded  by  etiquette  when  a  great  clamor  rose  from  the 
courtyard  of  the  Louvre.  The  king  drew  himself  up, 
MM.  de  Quelus  and  d'Epernon  rushed  to  the  window, 
M.  d'Anjou  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  as  if  all  this 
threatening  noise  had  been  directed  against  him.  Chicot, 
standing  on  tiptoe,  could  see  both  the  courtyard  and  the 
I  room. 

ob 
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"  Look  !  M.  de  Guise,"  he  was  the  first  to  cry  out. 
"  M.  de  Guise  is  entering  the  Louvre  !  " 

The  king  made  a  movement. 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  gentlemen. 

"  The  Due  de  Guise  ?  "   stammered  M.  d'Anjou. 

"  This  is  queer,  is  it  not,  that  the  Due  de  Guise  should 
be  in  Paris  ?  "  slowly  said  the  king,  who  had  just  read  in 
M.  de  Morvillier's  almost  stupefied  glance,  the  answer  that 
the  latter  had  been  about  to  make  him. 

"  Did  the  communication  you  were  about  to  make  me 
have  any  reference  to  my  cousin  of  Guise  ?  "  he  asked  the 
magistrate,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  sire,  it  was  he  who  presided  at  the  meeting," 
replied  the  chancellor  in  the  same  tone. 

"  And  the  others  ? 

"  I  know  no  others." 

Henri  consulted  Chicot  with  a  glance. 

"  Ventre  de  biche  !  "  cried  the  Gascon,  assuming  a  royal 
attitude  :  "  admit  my  cousin  of  Guise  !  "  And  leaning 
toward  Henri,  "  Here  is  one,"  he  said  in  a  whisper, 
"  whose  name  you  know  well  enough  to  have  no  need  to 
write  it  down  on  your  tablets." 

The  ushers  noisily  opened  the  doors. 

"  Only  one  door,  gentlemen,"  said  Henri,  "  only 
door  !     The  two  are  for  the  king." 

The  Due  de  Guise  was  near  enough  to  hear  these  wore 
but  they  made  no  change  in  the  smile  with  which  he 
resolved  to  approach  the  king. 


i 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

WHY   M.    DE    GUISE   CAME   TO   THE   LOUVRE. 

Behind  Mi  de  Guise  came  a  large  number  of  officers,; 
courtiers,  and  gentlemen  ;  behind  this  escort  came  the 
people, — a  less  brilliant  but  surer  and  more  formidable 
one.  Only  the  gentlemen  had  entered  the  palace  and 
the  people  had  remained  at  the  door. 
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The  cries  came  from  their  ranks,  and  they  had  not 
:eased  shouting  though  the  duke  had  disappeared  from 
new  to  enter  the  gallery. 

At  the  sight  of  this  sort  of  army  which  escorted  the 
Parisian  hero  every  time  he  appeared  in  the  streets,  the 
guards  had  taken  up  their  arms,  and  ranged  in  line  behind 
their  brave  colonel,  shot  threatening  glances  at  the 
'people,  and  solemn  provocations  at  the  hero. 

Guise  had  noticed  the  attitude  of  these  soldiers  com- 
manded by  Crillon  ;  he  had  graciously  bowed  to  the 
bolonel  who,  sword  in  hand,  stood  four  steps  from  his  men, 
md  who  remained  stiff  and  motionless  in  his  disdain. 

This  revolt  of  a  man  and  of  a  regiment  against  his 
generally  established  power,  struck  the  duke.  His  brow 
c>ecame  clouded  ;  but  as  he  approached  the  king,  it 
cleared  ;  so  much  so,  that  when  he  reached  Henri  III.'s 
jroom,  he  entered  smiling. 

'"■  "  Ah,  it  is  you,  cousin,"  said  the  king.  "  What  a  noise 
won  bring  with  you  !  Are  not  the  trumpets  sounding  ? 
;I  thought  I  heard  them." 

1  "  Sire,"  replied  the  duke,  "  trumpets  sound  in  Paris 
pnly  for  the  king,  and  in  campaign  only  for  the  general ; 
and  I  am  too  familiar  both  with  the  court  and  the  camp 
'to  be  mistaken.  Here,  the  trumpets  would  make  too 
much  noise  for  a  subject  ;  there,  they  would  not  make 
[enough  for  a  prince." 

Henri  bit  his  lips. 

"  Par  la  mordieu  J  "  he  said,  after  a  silence  spent  in 
scrutinizing  the  Lorraine  prince,  "  you  are  very  brilliant, 
my  cousin.  Have  you  arrived  from  the  siege  of  La 
pharite  only  to-day  ?  " 

"  Yes,  only  to-day,  sire,"  replied  the  prince,  flushing 
slightly. 

' '  Faith  !  your  visit  to  us  is  a  great  honor, — a  great 
honor,  a  great  honor." 

Henri  repeated  his  words  when  he  had  too  many  ideas 
to  hide,  as  the  soldiers  are  massed  before  a  battery  which 
is  only  to  be  uncovered  at  a  certain  moment. 

"  A  great  honor,"  repeated  Chicot,  with  such  an  exact 
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intonation  that  one  might  have  thought  that  these  words 
were  spoken  by  the  king. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  duke,  "  your  Majesty  is  no  doubt 
jesting.  How  can  my  visit  be  an  honor  for  him  from 
whom  all  honor  comes  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  Monsieur  de  Guise,"  replied  Henri,  "  that  all 
good  Catholics  are  in  the  habit,  on  returning  from  a 
campaign,  to  visit  God  first  in  one  of  his  temples  ;  the 
king  comes  only  after  God.  Honor  God,  serve  the 
king,  is,  you  know,  a  half  religious,  half  political 
axiom." 

The  Due  de  Guise's  heightened  color  now  became  more 
distinct ;  the  king,  who  looked  him  full  in  the  face  as  he 
spoke,  saw  the  flush,  and  his  glance,  by  an  instinctive 
movement,  passed  from  the  Due  de  Guise  to  the  Due 
d'Anjou,  and  he  saw  with  surprise  that  his  brother  was  asi 
pale  as  the  duke  was  red. 

He  was  struck  by  this  emotion  which  betrayed  itself: 
in  such  opposite  ways.  He  affected  to  look  away,  took 
an  affable  air,  beneath  which  no  one  knew  better  than' 
Henri  III.  how  to  hide  his  royal  claws. 

"  At  all  events,  duke,  nothing  equals  my  joy  in  seeing- 
that  you  have  escaped  all  the  evil  chances  of  war,  which,! 
I  am  told,  you  seek  in  the  rashest  manner.  But  dangerj 
knows  you,  and  avoids  you,"  he  added. 

The  duke  bowed  at  this  compliment. 

"  But  let  me  tell  you,  cousin,  not  to  be  so  ambitious  of 
mortal  perils  ;  for  it  would,  in  truth,  be  very  hard  for  usij 
sluggards  who  sleep,  eat,  and  hunt,  and  whose  only 
conquests  consist  in  new  fashions  and  new  prayers." 

"  Yes,  sire,"  said  the  duke,  replying  to  the  last  wordsj 
"  we  all  know  that  you  are  an  enlightened  and  pious? 
prince,  and  that  no  pleasures  can  make  you  lose  sight  oft 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  interests  of  the  Church.  This  is* 
why  we  have  come  to  your  Majesty  with  so  much  con-fl 
fidence." 

"  Look  at  the  confidence  of  your  cousin,  Henri,"  said' 
Chicot,  pointing  to  the  gentlemen,  who  had  respectfully 
remained  outside  of  the  room  ;   "  he  has  left  one-third  ins 
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your  ante-chamber  and  the  other  two-thirds  at  the  gate 
of  the  Louvre." 

"  With  confidence  ?  "  repeated  Henri.  "  Do  you  not 
always  come  to  me  with  confidence,  my  cousin  ?  " 

"  Understand  me,  sire  ;  the  confidence  of  which  I 
;speak,  has  reference  to  a  proposition  I  am  about  to 
make." 

"  Ah,  ah,  you  have  something  to  propose  ?  Then 
>speak  with  confidence,  as  you  say, — with  all  confidence. 
What  have  you  to  propose  ?  "_ 

"  The  execution  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ideas  that 
-has  moved  the  Christian  world  since  the  Crusades  have 
become  impossible." 
"  Speak,  duke." 

"  Sire,"  continued  the  duke,  raising  his  voice  so  as  to 
be  heard  in  the  ante-chamber,  "  Sire,  the  title  of  Most 
Christian  King  is  not  a  vain  one  ;  it  requires  in  its 
possessor  an  ardent  zeal  for  religion.  The  eldest  son  of 
the  Church — that  is  your  title,  sire — should  always  be 
iready  to  defend  his  mother." 

"  Look,"  said  Chicot,  "  my  cousin  is  preaching  with 
[jsword  and  helmet ;  that  is  queer !  I  am  no  longer 
j  [astonished  that  monks  should  wish  to  make  war.  Henri, 
Bgive  me  a  regiment  for  Gorenflot." 

The  duke  pretended  not  to  hear.     Henri  crossed  his 

■legs,  rested  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  and  his  chin  in  his  hand. 

"  Is  the  Church  threatened  by  the  Saracens,  my  dear 

Iduke,"  he  asked,  "  or  do  you  aspire  to  the  title  of  King 

1 — of  Jerusalem  ?  " 

"  Sire,"   replied  the  duke,   "  this  great  concourse  of 

\>  people  who  followed  me  calling  down  blessings  on  my 

■'name,  only  did  so  to  repay  me  for  the  ardor  of  my  zeal  in 

[ithe  defence  of  the  faith.     Before  your  accession  to  the 

throne,  I  already  had  the  honor  to  speak  to  your  Majesty 

I  of  a  project  of  alliance  between  all  true  Catholics." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Chicot ;  "  yes,  I  remember.  The 
I  League,  ventre  de  biche !  Henri,  the  League  by  St. 
I \  Bartholomew  ;  really,  my  son,  you  are  forgetful  not  to 
I  remember." 
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The  duke  turned  round  at  the  sound  of  these  words  and 
cast  a  disdainful  glance  on  him  who  had  uttered  them,  not 
knowing  how  much  weight  these  words  would  have  on  the 
mind  of  the  king,  already  laden  with  M.  de  Morvilliers' 
recent  revelations. 

The  Due  d'Anjou,  pale,  and  silent  as  the  statue  of  Cir- 
cumspection, placed  his  finger  on  his  lips  and  looked 
fixedly  at  the  Due  de  Guise.  This  time  the  king  did  not 
observe  the  signs  of  intelligence  between  the  two  princes  ; 
but  Chicot,  leaning  over  under  pretext  of  putting  one  of 
his  paper  chickens  in  the  ruby  chain  of  his  cap,  whispered 
to  him, — 

"  Look  at  your  brother." 

In  a  second,  Henri  raised  his  eyes.  The  duke's  finger 
was  quickly  lowered ;  but  not  so  quickly,  however,  that 
the  king  did  not  see  the  motion  and  guess  the  recom- 
mendation. 

"  Sire,"  continued  the  Due  de  Guise,  who  had  seen 
Chicot's  actions  but  had  not  heard  his  words,  "  the 
Catholics  have,  in  truth,  called  this  association  the  Holy 
League,  and  its  principal  object  is  to  fortify  the  throne 
against  the  Huguenots,  its  mortal  enemies. " 

"  Well  said  !  "  cried  Chicot.  "  I  approve  pedibtts  et 
iiutu." 

"  But,"  continued  the  duke,  "  it  is  not  sufficient  to  form 
an  association,  a  body,  however  compact  it  may  be  ;  some 
direction  must  be  given.  Now,  in  a  kingdom  like 
France,  several  millions  of  men  cannot  assemble  without 
the  consent  of  the  king." 

"  Several  millions  of  men  !  "  said  Henri,  making  no 
effort  to  hide  a  surprise  which  might  reasonably  be  called 
fright. 

"  Several  millions  of  men,"  repeated  Chicot,—"  a 
small  number  of  malcontents,  which,  under  skilful 
management  (of  which  I  have  no  doubt),  may  bring 
forth  pretty  results." 

This  time  the  duke's  patience  seemed  to  have  reached 
its  limits  ;  he  pressed  his  scornful  lips,  but  not  daring  to 
stamp  his  foot,  said, — 
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"  I  am  astonished  that  your  Majesty  should  suffer  these 
frequent  interruptions  when  I  have  the  honor  of  speaking 
to  you  on  such  important  subjects." 

Chicot,  who  seemed  to  feel  all  the  justness  of  this 
remark,  looked  around  with  furious  eyes,  and  imitating 
the  voice  of  the  usher,— 

"  Silence  there  !  "  he  cried.  "  Ventre  de  biche  !  silence 
I  say." 

"  Several  millions  of  men  !  "  resumed  the  king,  who 
could  scarcely  credit  the  number.  "  This  is  flattering  for 
the  Catholic  religion  ;  but  in  the  face  of  several  millions 
of  associates,  how  many  Protestants  are  there  in  my 
kingdom  ?  " 

The  duke  seemed  to  reflect. 

"  Four,"  said  Chicot. 

This  new  sally  made  the  king's  friends  laugh  out  loud, 
while  the  Due  de  Guise  knit  his  brow  and  the  gentle- 
men in  the  ante-chamber  murmured  loudly  against  the 
'Gascon's  audacity.  The  king  turned  slowly  towards  the 
door  whence  came  these  murmurs,  and,  as  Henri's  look 
could  be  full  of  dignity  when  he  wished  it,  the  murmurs 
ceased.  Then  looking  at  the  duke  with  the  same  ex- 
1  pression, — 

"  Come,  monsieur,"  he  said,  "  what  do  you  ask  ?  To 
:  the  point, — to  the  point  !  " 

"  I  wish,  sire, — for  the  popularity  of  my  king  is  dearer 
to  me  than  my  own, — I  wish  your  Majesty  to  show 
clearly  that  you  are  superior  to  us  in  your  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  religion  as  in  all  other  things,  and  thus  take 
from  the  discontented  every  pretext  for  beginning  war 
.again." 

"  Ah,  if  it  is  only  a  question  of  war,  my  cousin,"  said 
Henri,  "  I  have  troops  ;  even  under  your  command,  in 
the  camp  from  which  you  have  just  come  to  give  me  this 
excellent  advice,  you  have,  I  believe,  nearly  twenty-five 
thousand  men." 

"  Sire,  when  I  speak  of  war,  I  ought  perhaps  to  explain 
myself." 

"  Explain  yourself,  my  cousin  ;  you  are  a  great  captain, 
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and  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  you  discourse 
on  these  topics." 

"  Sire,  I  meant  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  the  kings 
are  called  upon  to  sustain  two  wars, — moral  war,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  and  political  war  ;  war  against  ideas 
and  war  against  men." 

"  Mordieu !  "  cried  Chicot,  "  that  is  powerfully  ex- 
pounded." 

"  Silence,  fool !  "  said  the  king. 

"  Men,"  continued  the  duke,  "  are  visible,  palpable, 
mortal.  You  can  meet,  attack,  and  defeat  them  ;  and 
when  they  are  defeated,  you  may  try  them  and  hang 
them,  or  do  better." 

"  Yes,"  said  Chicot,  "  hang  them  without  trial, — it  is 
shorter  and  more  royal." 

"  But  ideas,"  continued  the  duke,  "  cannot  be  opposed 
in  this  manner.  They  glide  unseen,  and  hide  from  those 
who  wish  to  destroy  them.  Concealed  in  the  depths  of 
the  soul,  they  throw  out  deep  roots.  The  more  you  prune 
the  branches  which  imprudently  appear,  the  more 
powerful  and  inextirpable  become  the  roots  below.  An 
idea,  sire,  is  a  dwarf  giant  which  must  be  watched  night 
and  day,  because  the  idea  which  crawled  yesterday  at, 
your  feet  will  be  above  your  head  to-morrow.  An  idea,) 
sire,  is  a  spark  falling  on  the  hay.  There  is  need  of  good  j 
eyes  to  discover  the  beginning  of  the  conflagration,  and 
for  this  reason,  sire,  millions  of  spies  are  necessary." 

"  Here  are  the  four  Huguenots  of  France  given  over 
to  the  devil,"  cried  Chicot.  "  Ventre  de  biche  I  I  pity 
them." 

"  And  it  is  in  order  to  provide  for  this  watchfulness,", 
continued  the  duke,  "  that  I  propose  to  your  Majesty!! 
that  you  appoint  a  chief  for  the  Holy  Union." 

"  Have  you  spoken,  my  cousin  ?  "  asked  Henri. 

"  Yes,  sire,  and  without  circumlocution,  as  your 
Majesty  may  have  perceived." 

Chicot    heaved    a    tremendous    sigh,    while   the    Due  ] 
d'Anjou,  having  recovered  from  his  fright,  smiled  on  the 
Lorraine  prince. 
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"  Well,"  said  the  king  to  those  who  surrounded  him, 

what  do  you  think  of  this,  gentlemen  ?  " 

Chicot,  without  making  any  reply,  took  his  hat  and 
! loves,  and  taking  a  lion's  skin  by  the  tail,  he  dragged  it 
ito  one  corner  of  the  apartment  and  lay  down  on  it. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Chicot  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"  Sire,  thev  say  that  night  brings  good  counsel.  Why 
0  they  say  that  ?     Because  we  sleep  at  night ;  therefore 

am  going  to  sleep,  and  to-morrow  I  will  reply  to  my 
ousin  of  Guise,"  and  he  stretched  himself  to  the  very 
laws  of  the  animal. 

.  The  duke  shot  a  furious  glance  at  the  Gascon,  who 
pened  one  eye  and  replied  by  a  thundering  snore. 

"  Well,  sire,"  asked  the  duke,  "  what  does  your 
lajesty  think  ? 

"  I  think  that  you  are  right  as  usual,  my  cousin.  Call 
ogether  the  principal  Leaguers  ;  come  at  their  head,  and 

shall  choose  the  man  who  will  be  fit  for  the  place." 

"  When,  sire  ?  " 

I  To-morrow." 

As  he  uttered  this  last  word,  he  carefully  divided  his 
mile.  The  Due  de  Guise  had  the  first  half,  the  Due 
i'Anjou  the  second.  The  latter  was  about  to  withdraw 
nth  the  court,  but  at  the  first  step  he  took  with  that 
itention,  the  king  stopped  him. 

"  Remain,  brother,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  to  speak  to 
ou." 

The  Due  de  Guise  put  his  hand  to  his  brow,  as  though 
o  press  down  the  surging  thoughts,  and  followed  by  his 
uite,  disappeared  beneath  the  arches. 

The  next  moment  were  heard  the  cries  of  the  mob  who 
pfeeted  his  reappearance. 

Chicot  still  snored,  but  we  would  not  say  that  he  slept. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

CASTOR  AND   POLLUX. 

The  king  had  dismissed  his  favorites  while  he  kept  hb 
brother.  The  Due  d'Anjou,  who,  during  the  whole  of  thi 
preceding  scene,  had  managed  to  preserve  a  composec 
attitude,  except  in  the  eyes  of  Chicot  and  of  the  Dm 
de  Guise,  accepted  Henri's  invitation  without  distrust 
He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  glance  sent  him  by  the  ldnj- 
at  the  Gascon's  instigation,  and  which  had  surprised  hi 
tell-tale  finger  too  near  his  lips. 

"  Brother,"  said  Henri,  after  having  assured  himsel, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Chicot,  no  one  had  remained  h 
the  room,  "  do  you  know  that  I  am  a  very  happy  prince? ' 

"  Sire,  if  your  Majesty  be  really  happy,  it  is  a  recom 
pense  of  heaven  for  your  merit." 

Henri  looked  at  his  brother. 

"  Yes,  very  happy,"  he  continued  ;  "for  if  great  idea 
do  not  come  to  me,  they  come  to  my  subjects.  Now,  thi 
is  a  great  idea  which  has  just  occurred  to  my  cousin  o 
Guise." 

The  Due  d'Anjou  nodded  in  assent.  Chicot  opene 
one  eye,  as  if  he  could  not  hear  well  with  both  eyes  close 
and  must  see  the  king's  face  to  understand  the  sense  d 
his  words. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Henri,  "  to  unite  all  the  Catholics  unck 
one  banner,  turn  the  kingdom  into  the  Church,  arm  th 
whole  of  France  from  Calais  to  Languedoc,  from  Brittan 
to  Burgundy,  so  that  I  shall  always  have  an  army  read 
to  march  against  England,  Flanders,  or  Spain,  wit  hoi' 
alarming  any  of  them, — do  you  know,  Francois,  it  is  j 
magnificent  idea  ? 

"  Is  it  not,  sire  ?  "  said  the  Due  d'Anjou,  delighted  tj 
see  that  the  king's  views  coincided  with  those  of  the  Dni 
de  Guise,  his  ally. 

"  Yes,  I  confess  that  I  feel  greatly  prompted  to  re  war 
the  author  of  this  fine  project." 
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Chicot  opened  both  eyes,  but  shut  them  again,  for  he 
id  seen  on  the  king's  face  one  of  those  smiles,  visible  to 

m  alone,  who  knew  Henri  better  than  any  one  else, 
id  this  smile  sufficed. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  king,  "  I  repeat  it;  such  a 
fc>ject  deserves  a  recompense,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can 
|r  him  who  conceived  it.  Is  it  really  the  Due  de  Guise 
?ho  is  the  originator  of  this  fine  idea,  or  rather  of  this 
-le  work, — for  the  work  is  begun,  is  it  not,  brother  ?  " 
J  The  Due  d'Anjou  indicated  by  a  smile  of  assent  that 
te  execution  of  the  project  had  already  begun. 
1 1  Better  and  better,"  said  the  king.     "  I  said  that  I  am 

happv  prince  ;  I  should  have  said  too  happy,  Francois. 
Fy  subjects  not  only  conceive  these  ideas,  but  in  their 
Lgerness  to  be  of  use  to  me,  their  king  and  cousin,  hasten 
.  carry  them  into  execution.  But  I  have  already  asked 
ou,  my  dear  Francois,"  continued  the  king,  laying  his 
md  on  his  brother's  shoulder,  "  I  have  already  asked  you 

I  am  really  indebted  to  the  Due  de  Guise  for  this  royal 
bought." 

I  Xo,  sire,  it  had  already  occurred  to  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  only  the  St. 
jartholomew  prevented  its  execution,  or  rather  made  it 
lomentarily  useless." 

"  Ah,  what  a  pity  that  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  should 
h  dead  !  "  said  Henri.  "  I  should  have  made  him  Pope 
I:  the  death  of  his  Holiness  Gregory  XIII.  ;  but," 
Pmtinued  Henri,  with  that  admirable  simplicity  which 
lade  him  the  best  comedian  of  his  kingdom,  "  his  nephew 
ks,  nevertheless,  inherited  the  idea,  and  brought  it  to 
fear.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  make  him  Pope,  but  I 
pall  make  him —     What  can  I  do  for  him  that  is  not 

heady  done,  Francois  ?  " 

"  Sire,"  said  Francois,  completely  deceived  by  his 
brother's  words,  "  you  exaggerate  his  merits.  The  idea, 
p  I  said,  was  but  an  inheritance  ;   and  another  man  has 

reatly  aided  him  in  developing  this  inheritance." 
K  "  His  brother  the  cardinal  ?  " 
"  Doubtless  he  has  aided,  but  I  do  not  mean  him." 
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"  Is  it  Mayenne  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sire,"  said  the  duke,  "  you  do  him  too  much 
honor." 

"  Very  true.  How  could  any  political  idea  come  to* 
that  butcher  ?  But  to  whom,  then,  do  I  owe  gratitude 
for  this  aid  given  to  my  cousin  Guise  ?  " 

"  To  me,  sire." 

"  To  you  !  "  said  Henri,  as  if  in  amazement. 

Chicot  opened  one  eye,  the  duke  bowed. 

"  What  ?  "  said  Henri,  "  when  I  saw  the  whole  world 
unchained  against  me, — the  preachers  against  my  vices, 
the  poets  and  pamphleteers  against  my  ridicules,  the 
politicians  against  my  faults  ;  while  my  friends  laughed 
at  my  powerlessness,  and  my  situation  became  so  per- 
plexing that  I  lost  flesh  and  my  hair  turned  gray,  such  ari 
idea  came  to  you,  Francois, — to  you,  whom,  I  confess  (ah 
man  is  weak  and  kings  are  blind  !),  I  did  not  always  loot; 
upon  as  my  friend.  Ah,  Francois,  how  guilty  I  have 
been  !  "  And  Henri,  moved  to  tears,  held  out  his  hanc 
to  his  brother. 

Chicot  opened  his  eyes  again. 

"  Oh,"  continued  Henri,  "  the  idea  is  triumphant' 
Not  being  able  to  levy  taxes  or  raise  troops  without 
causing  an  outcry,  not  being  able  to  walk,  sleep,  or  lov<' 
without  exciting  ridicule,  this  idea  of  M.  de  Guise, — oi4> 
rather  yours,  brother,— gives  me  at  once  an  army,  money ! 
friends,  and  rest.  Now,  for  this  rest  to  last,  Francoisi 
one  thing  is  necessary." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  My  cousin  spoke  just  now  of  appointing  a  chief  for  al 
this  great  movement." 

"  Yes,  doubtless." 

'■  This  chief,  you  understand,  Francois,  cannot  be  any  o{ 
my  favorites.  Not  one  of  them  has  the  head  and  hear  i 
necessary  for  so  great  a  post.  Quelus  is  brave,  but  think:  | 
only  of  his  love  affairs.  Maugiron  is  brave,  but  hi:| 
vanity  allows  him  to  think  of  nothing  but  dress.  Schorrr; 
berg  is  also  brave,  but  he  is  not  clever, — even  his  bes 
friends   are  forced   to   admit   that.     D'Epernon   too  i: 
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>rave,  but  he  is  an  arrant  hypocrite  whom  I  would  not 
rust  for  one  instant,  although  I  am  always  friendly  to 
im.  But  you  know,  Francois,"  said  the  king,  with  in- 
reasing  effusiveness,  "  one  of  the  heaviest  tasks  on  a  king 
5  this  constant  necessity  for  dissimulation  ;  therefore, 
.hen  I  can  speak  freely  from  the  heart,  as  I  do  now,  I 
•reathe." 

Chicot  closed  both  eyes. 

"  Well,  I  was  saying,"  continued  Henri,  "  that  if  my 
ousin  Guise  was  the  originator  of  this  idea,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  which  you  have  so  powerfully  contributed, 
francois,  the  execution  of  it  belongs  to  him." 
I  "  What  are  you  saying,  sire  ?  "  cried  Francois,  uneasily. 

"I  say  that  to  direct  such  a  movement  we  must  have  a 
re  at  prince." 
8  "  Take  care,  sire  !  " 

"  A  good  general,  a  skilful  negotiator." 

"  Particularly  the  latter,"  said  the  duke. 

"  Well,  Francois,  is  not  M.  de  Guise  in  every  respect 
niitable  for  this  post  ?  " 

"  Brother,"  said  Francois,  "  the  duke  is  already  very 
lowerful." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt  ;   but  his  power  makes  my  strength." 

"  The  Due  de  Guise  holds  the  army  and  the  bourgeoisie, 

he  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  holds  the  church.     Mayenne  is 

n  instrument  in  the  hands  of  both  brothers.     It  is  a 

reat  deal  of  power  concentrated  in  a  single  family." 

'  True,"  said  Henri  ;  "  I  had  already  thought  of  that." 

"If  the  Guises  were  French  princes,  that  might  be 
tone.  Their  interest  would  be  to  aggrandize  the  house  of 
Tance." 

"  No  doubt,  but  they  are  on  the  contrary  Lorraine 
•rinces." 

"  Of  a  house  always  rival  to  ours." 

"  Yes,    Francois,    you    have    just    touched    the    sore. 

Vudieu  !  I  did  not  believe  you  to  be  so  good  a  politician  ; 

(rell,  yes,  this  is  what  makes  my  hair  turn  gray.     I  note 

|he  elevation  of  this  rival  house,  day  by  day.     You  are 

ight,  these  three  brothers  hold  everything  in  their  hands, 
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and  hardly  a  day  passes  that  one  or  the  other  of  these 
Guises,  either  by  cunning  or  force,  does  not  snatch  fron 
me  some  particle  of  my  power,  some  portion  of  my  pre- 
rogatives, while  I,  poor,  lonely,  and  weak  as  I  am,  can 4c 
nothing  to  retaliate.  Ah,  Francois,  if  we  had  had  thi; 
explanation  sooner,  had  I  been  able  to  read  in  your  heart 
as  I  do  now,  certain  of  support  in  you,  I  might  hav< 
resisted  better  than  I  have  done  ;  but  now  it  is  too  late.' 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  it  would  be  a  struggle,  and  all  struggle 
weary  me.  I  shall,  therefore,  appoint  him  chief  of  th< 
League." 

"  You  will  do  very  wrong,  brother." 

"  But  whom  could  I  name,  Francois  ?  Who  woult 
accept  this  perilous  post  ?  Yes,  perilous.  Do  you  no 
see  what  was  the  duke's  idea  ?  He  wanted  me  to  appoin 
him  chief." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  should  I  name  any  one  else  to  the  post,  he  wo 
become  his  enemy." 

"  Name  some  one  so  powerful  that,  supported  by 
he  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  three  Lorrain 
princes,  united." 

"Well,  my  good  brother,"  said  Henri,  in  a  tone'cj 
dejection,  "  I  know  no  one  in  these  conditions." 

"  Look  around  you,  sire." 

"  Around  me,  I  see  only  you  and  Chicot  who  are  reall 
my  friends." 

"  Oh,  oh,"  murmured  Chicot,  "  does  he  meditate  play 
ing  me  some  trick  ?  "  and  he  again  closed  both  eyes. 

"  Well,"  said  the  duke,  "  do  you  not  understanc 
brother  ?  " 

Henri  looked  at  the  Due  d'Anjou  as  if  a  veil  had  jtH 
been  torn  from  his  eyes. 

"  What  ?  "  he  cried. 

Frangois  nodded. 

"  But  no,"  said  Henri,  "  you  will  never  consen" 
Francois.  The  task  would  be  too  hard  a  one.  Yo* 
could  surely  not   accustom  yourself  to  drill  all  thes 
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:eois  ;   you  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  over 
sermons  of  their  preachers.     In  case  of  a  battle,  you 
)uld  not  play  the  butcher  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  trans- 
>rmed  into  a  slaughter-house.     For  all  this,  one  must  be 
-jple,  like  M.  de  Guise,  and  have  a  right  arm  called 
harles,  and  a  left  arm  called  Louis.     Now,  the  duke  did 
is  share  of  killing  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day." 
,  "  He  killed  only  too  well,  sire." 
"  Yes,    perhaps.     But    you    are    not    answering    my 
uestion,   Francois.     What  !    you  would  like  to  follow 
aat  trade  ?     You  would  rub  against  their  dented  cui- 
isses,  and  the  pots  they  wear  in  lieu  of  helmets  ?    What  ! 
ou  would  make  yourself  popular, — you,   the  supreme 
entleman  of  our  court  ?     Mort  de  ma  vie  !   how  people 
hange  with  age  !  " 
"  Perhaps  I  would  not  do  this  for  myself,  brother,  but  I 
*ould  do  it  for  you." 

"  Good,  excellent  brother,"  said  Henri,  wiping  away  a 
?ar  which  had  never  existed. 
I  Then,"  said  Francois,  "  you  would  not  be  displeased 
b  see  me  assume  the  post  you  intended  for  M.  de  Guise  ?  " 
'"  Displeased  !  "  cried  Henri.     "  Come  du  diable  !   no, 
;  does  not  displease  me  ;  it  delights  me,  on  the  contrary. 
No  you  too  had  thought  of  the  League.     So  much  the 
etter,  mordieu  !    so  much  the  better.     So  you  too  had 
ad  a  little  end  of  the  idea  ?     What  am  I  saying, — a 
Ittle  end  ?     The  big  end.     After  what  you  have  told  me, 
In  my  word,  I  find  it  marvellous.     In  fact,  I  am  sur- 
ounded  only  by  superior  intelligences,  and  I  myself  am 
I  he  great  ass  of  my  kingdom." 
\  "  Oh,  your  Majesty  jests." 

"  I  !  God  forbid  it  !  The  situation  is  too  serious.  I 
»ay  what  I  think,  Francois.  You  will  solve  a  great  diffi- 
ulty  for  me, — all  the  greater  that  for  some  time  past  I 
lave  been  ill,  my  faculties  are  failing  ;  Miron  often  ex- 
plains that  to  me.  But  let  us  return  to  the  matter  ; 
resides,  what  need  have  I  of  my  intelligence  while  I  can 
*ee  my  way  by  the  light  of  yours  ?  It  is,  then,  agreed  ? 
I  shall  appoint  you  chief  of  the  League  ?  " 
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Francois  thrilled  with  joy. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  if  your  Majesty  thinks  me  worthy  o: 
this  trust." 

"  Trust  ?  Ah,  Francois,  from  the  moment  that  it  h 
not  M.  de  Guise  who  is  the  chief,  whom  should  I  mis 
trust  ?  The  League  itself  ?  Does  the  League,  perchance 
offer  any  danger  ?  Speak,  my  good  Francois  ;  tell  m< 
all." 

"  Oh,  sire,"  said  the  duke. 

"  How  senseless  I  am  !  "  resumed  Henri.  "  In  tha 
case,  my  brother  would  not  be  the  chief ;  or,  better  stil 
from  the  moment  my  brother  is  the  chief,  there  can  b< 
no  danger.  Now,  this  is  logic,  and  our  pedagogue  ha 
not  stolen  our  money  ;  no,  I  have  no  distrust.  Besides 
I  know  enough  good  soldiers  in  France  to  be  sure  o 
drawing  my  sword  against  the  League  in  good  compan; 
the  day  when  the  League  will  be  in  my  way." 

"  That  is  true,  sire,"  replied  the  duke,  whose  simplicit 
was  almost  as  well  assumed  as  that  of  his  brother.  "  Thi 
king  is  always  the  king." 

Chicot  opened  an  eye. 

"  Pardieu  !  "  said  Henri,  "  but,  unfortunately,  I  to 
have  an  idea  ;  it  is  incredible  how  many  I  have  to-da), 
There  are  certain  days  like  that." 

"  What  idea,  brother  ?  "  asked  Francois,  ahead 
uneasy  because  he  could  not  believe  in  so  much  happines; 
being  accomplished  without  some  obstacle  arising. 

"  Why,  our  cousin  Guise,  the  father,  or  would-b 
father,  of  the  invention,  has  probably  made  up  his  min, 
to  be  the  head." 

"  The  head,  sire  ?  " 

"  Without  any  doubt ;  he  has  probably  fostered  tfy 
plan  only  to  turn  it  to  his  own  advantage.  True,  you  saj 
you  fostered  it  with  him.  Take  care,  Francois,  he  j 
not  the  man  to  be  the  victim  of  the  '  sic  vos  non  vobis  '- 
you  know  Virgil — '  nidificatis  aves.'  " 

"  Oh,  sire." 

"  Francois,  I  would  wager  he  thought  of  that.  B 
knows  me  to  be  so  careless." 
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"  Yes,  but  so  soon  as  you  shall  have  certified  your 
wishes  he  will  yield." 

"  Or  pretend  to  yield ;  I  have  already  told  you, 
Francois,  my  cousin  Guise  has  a  long  arm.  I  shall  even 
>say  more  :  he  has  very  long  arms,  and  no  one  in  the 
kingdom,  not  even  the  king,  can  touch  Spain  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other,  England, — Don  John  of  Austria 
and  Elizabeth.  Bourbon's  sword  was  less  long  than 
Guise's  arm,  yet  he  greatly  injured  my  grandfather, 
Francis  I." 

"  But,"  said  Francois,  "  if  you  consider  him  so  danger- 
ous, all  the  more  reason  to  give  me  the  command  of  the 
League  ;  hold  him  between  my  power  and  yours,  and 
have  him  tried  for  his  first  treasonable  act." 

Chicot  opened  the  other  eye. 

I  His  trial,  Francois,  his  trial !  It  was  good  for  Louis 
XL,  who  was  powerful  and  rich,  to  make  trials  and  erect 
scaffolds  ;  but  I  have  not  even  enough  money  to  buy  all 
the  black  velvet  I  might  need  for  the  occasion." 

In  saying  these  words,  Henri,  in  spite  of  his  power  of 
self-control,  could  not  keep  his  eyes  from  flashing. 
Chicot  now  closed  both  of  his.  There  was  a  short  pause 
1  which  the  king  was  the  first  to  break. 

"  We  must  keep  on  good  terms  with  all  parties,  my 
tdear  Francois,"  he  said  ;  "no  civil  wars,  no  quarrels 
-among  my  subjects.  I  am  the  son  of  Henri  the  fighter 
and  Catherine  the  wily  ;  I  have  a  little  of  my  good 
pnother's  astuteness.  I  shall  recall  the  Due  de  Guise, 
land  make  him  so  many  fine  promises  that  we  shall  settle 
Ithe  matter  most  amicably." 

"  Sire,"  cried  the  Due  d'Anjou,  "  you  will  surely  grant 
me  the  command  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  so." 

"  You  are  anxious  that  I  should  have  it  ?  " 

"  Most  anxious." 

"  You  really  wish  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  greatest  desire  ;  but  it  must  not  displease 
•my  cousin  Guise  too  much." 

"  Well,  have  no  fear,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou  ;   "  if  that 
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be  the  only  obstacle  to  my  nomination,  I  shall  arrange  the 
matter  with  the  duke." 

"  When  ?  " 

"  At  once." 

"  You  are  going  to  see  him,  to  pay  him  a  visit  ?  Oh, 
think  of  it,  brother  !  the  honor  is  a  very  great  one." 

"  No,  sire,  I  am  not  going  to  him." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  He  is  waiting  for  me." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  In  my  room." 

"  In  your  room  ?  I  heard  the  cries  of  the  people  as 
he  left  the  Louvre." 

"  Yes,  but  after  going  through  the  great  door,  he 
returned  through  the  postern.  The  king  had  the  right 
to  the  first  visit,  but  I  to  his  second." 

"  Ah,  brother,"  said  Henri,  "I  thank  you  for  thus  keeping 
up  my  prerogatives,  which  I  have  the  weakness  so  often 
to  abandon.    Go  then,  Francois,  and  may  you  succeed." 

The  duke  bent  over  his  brother's  hand  to  kiss  it. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Francois  ?     In  my  arms,  on 
heart,  that  is  your  true  place,"  cried  Henri. 


>n  m\ 
jvera: 


The  two  brothers  warmly  embraced  each  other  se^ 
times,  and  the  Due  d'Anjou,  being  finally  restored  tel 
freedom,  left  the  cabinet,  and  ran  through  the  galleries 
leading  to  his  apartment.  His  heart,  like  that  of  the  first 
navigator,  must  have  been  clothed  in  oak  and  steel,  not 
to  burst  with  joy. 

The  king,  seeing  his  brother  go,  gave  an  angry  growl 
and  rapidly  making  his  way  through  the  secret  corrido) 
leading  to  Queen  Marguerite  of  Navarre's  room,  nov» 
occupied  by  the  Due  d'Anjou,  he  reached  a  sort  of  drum1! 
where  he  could  easily  hear  the  conversation  about  tc! 
take  place  between  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and  Guise. 

"  Ventre  de  biche  !  "  cried  Chicot,  opening  both  hi: 
eyes,  and  sitting  up.  "  How  very  touching  these  f amity 
scenes  are  !  For  one  moment  I  believed  myself  in 
Olympus,  witnessing  the  meeting  of  Castor  and  Pollu? 
after  their  six  months'  separation." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

IN   WHICH   IT   IS   PROVED   THAT   LISTENING  IS   THE 
BEST   WAY   TO    HEAR. 

^he  Due  d'Anjou  had  joined  his  guest,  the  Due  de  Guise, 
a  that  room  where  the  Bearnais  and  De  Mouy  had  made 
heir   plans   of   escape.     The   prudent    Henri   was   well 
ware  that  few  rooms  in  the  Louvre  were  not  so  built  that 
very  word,  no  matter  how  low  it  was  spoken,  could  not 
leach  the  ear  of  the  person  interested  in  hearing  it ;   nor 
I  vas  the  Due  d'Anjou  ignorant  of  this  detail,  but  com- 
pletely beguiled  by  his  brother's  manner,  he  forgot  it, 
•r  took  no  notice  of  it. 
Henri  III.  entered  his  place  of  audience,  just  as  his 
Irother  entered  the  room,  so  that  not  one  word  spoken 
iy  the  two  interlocutors  escaped  his  hearing. 
"  Well,  monseigneur,"  quickly  asked  the  Due  de  Guise. 
H  Well,  duke,  the  interview  is  over." 
i  1  "  You  are  very  pale,  monseigneur." 
I  "  Visibly  so  ?  " 
1 1"  Forme,  yes." 
I  "  The  king  saw  nothing  ?  " 
"  I  think  not  ;   but  his  Majesty  kept  you  ?  " 
"  As  you  saw." 

"No  doubt  to  speak  of  the  proposition  I  had  just 
Iiade  ?  " 

I  "  Yes,  monsieur." 

luThen  followed  a  moment  of  embarrassing  silence,  the 
■leaning  of  which  was  very  clear  to  Henri,  in  his  hiding- 
Mace. 

1  And  what  says  his  Majesty,  monseigneur  ?  "    asked 
\  iuise. 

I,  "  He  approves  of  the  idea,  but  the  greater  it  appears, 
[  he  more  he  hesitates  to  place  a  man  like  you  at  the  head." 
"  Then  we  are  about  to  fail  ?  " 

I"  I  fear  so,  my  dear  duke.     The  League  seems  to  be 
uppressed." 
• 
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"  The  devil !  "  said  the  duke,  "  that  would  be  death 
before  birth, — the  end  before  the  beginning." 

"  The  one  is  as  witty  as  the  other,"  said  a  low,  ringing 
voice  at  Henri's  side,  as  he  leaned  forward  in  his  auditory. 
The  king  turned  quickly  and  saw  Chicot's  long  body 
listening  at  one  hole  while  he  listened  at  the  other. 

"  You  followed  me,  knave  !  "   he  said. 

"  Hush,  my  son  !  "  said  Chicot,  waving  his  hand  ; 
"  you  prevent  me  from  hearing." 

The  king  shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  but  as  Chicot  was, 
after  all,  the  only  human  being  in  whom  he  had  entire 
confidence,  he  resumed  his  listening. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  the  Due  de  Guise,  "  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  that  case  the  king  would  have  refused  at 
once  ;  his  greeting  was  such  that  he  would  have 
dared  show  me  his  thoughts.  Does  he  wish  to  oust  me. 
perchance  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  the  prince,  with  hesitation. 

"  He  would  then  ruin  the  undertaking." 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  the  Due  d'Anjou,  "  and  as  you 
had  opened  the  fire,  I  aided  you  with  all  my  power." 

"  How  so,  monseigneur  ? 

"  In  this  :  the  king  has  left  me  almost  master  to  kil 
reanimate  the  League." 

"  In  what  way  ?  "    cried  the  Lorraine  duke,  wl 
eyes  flashed  almost  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Listen  ;  this  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  leade 
If,  instead  of  expelling  you  or  dissolving  the  League, 
appointed  a  chief  favorable  to  the  enterprise  ;  if,  insteac 
of  appointing  the  Due  de  Guise,  he  appointed  the  Due 
d'Anjou  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  the  Due  de  Guise,  while  the  blooc 
mounted  to  his  face. 

"  Good  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  the  two  dogs  are  going  to 
fight  over  their  bones  ;  "  but  to  his  great  surprise  anc 
the  king's,  who,  on  this  score,  knew  much  less  thai 
Chicot,  the  Due  de  Guise  suddenly  ceased  to  show  surprise 
or  irritation  and  continued  in  a  calm  and  almost  joyful 
tone, — 
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"  You  are  a  clever  politician,  monseigneur,  if  you  have 
done  that." 

"  I  have,"  said  Francois. 

"  Very  quickly." 

"  Yes,  but  I  was  aided  by  circumstances,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  fact ;  however,  my  dear  duke,"  added 
the  prince,  "  nothing  is  decided,  and  I  would  conclude 
nothing  before  seeing  you." 

"  Why,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  Because  I  do  not  yet  know  where  it  will  all  end." 

"  I  know,"  said  Chicot. 

"  It  is  a  little  plot,"  said  Henri,  smiling. 

"Of  which  M.  de  Morvilliers,  who  is  usually  so  well 
nformed,  did  not  even  speak  to  you  ;  but  let  us  listen, 
t  is  becoming  interesting." 

"  Well,  I  can  tell  you,  monseigneur,  not  where  it  will 
jjnd, — God  alone  knows  that,— but  how  it  can  serve  us," 
-eplied  the  Due  de  Guise.  "  The  League  is  a  second 
irmy ;  now,  as  I  hold  the  first,  as  my  brother  the  cardinal 
,iolds  the  Church,  nothing  can  resist  us  while  we  are  so 
;inited." 

"  Without  counting,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou,  "  that  I 
jam  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne." 
f    "  Ah,  ah  !  "  said  Henri. 

I  "  He  is  right,"  said  Chicot ;  "  it  is  your  fault.  Why 
flo  you  always  separate  the  two  chemises  of  Notre-Dame 
|le  Chartres  ?  " 

|  "  But,  monseigneur,  heir  presumptive  though  you  be, 
calculate  your  evil  chances." 

\    "  Do  you  not   think   I   have   already  done  so,   and 
jweighed  them  a  thousand  times  ?  " 
L'   "  There  is  first  the  King  of  Navarre." 

"  Oh,  that  one  does  not  worry  me  ;  he  thinks  of 
nothing  but  his  love  for  La  Fosseuse." 

"  He,  monseigneur, — he  will  dispute  even  to  your  very 
purse-strings  ;  he  is  threadbare,  thin,  and  famished  ;  he 
reminds  me  of  one  of  those  stray  cats  who  spend  a  whole 
night  in  a  gutter  for  the  mere  scent  of  a  mouse,  while  the 
sleek,  fat,  well-fed  cat  can  scarcely  draw  his  claws  from 
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their  velvet  covers.  The  King  of  Navarre  is  watching 
you,  and  does  not  lose  sight  of  you  or  your  brother.  He 
hungers  for  your  throne.  If  any  accident  should  happen 
to  the  one  who  now  occupies  it,  you  will  see  if  the  thin  cat 
has  elastic  muscles,  and  if  he  will  not  bound  from  Pau  to 
Paris  at  one  jump  to  make  you  feel  his  claws.  You  will 
see,  monseigneur,  you  will  see  !  " 

"  An  accident  to  him  who  occupies  the  throne  ?  " 
slowly  repeated  Francois,  fixing  his  questioning  gaze  on 
the  Due  de  Guise. 

"  Eh,"  said  Chicot,  "  this  Guise  is  saying,  or  about  tc 
say,  very  instructive  things,  and  I  advise  you  to  profit  by 
them." 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,"  repeated  the  Due  de  Guise,  "  ar 
accident.  Accidents  are  not  rare  in  your  family.  Yoi 
know  it  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  I.  Such  a  prince 
who  is  in  good  health,  suddenly  begins  to  weaken 
another  is  counting  on  long  years  of  life,  and  has  perhaps 
but  a  few  hours  to  live." 

"  Do  you  hear,  Henri,  do  you  hear  ?  "  said  Chicot1 
taking  the  king's  hand,  which  was  covered  with  a  cok' 
perspiration. 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou,  in  a  voice  m 
low  that  the  king  and  Chicot  were  compelled  to  doubl< 
their  attention  to  hear  him,  "  the  princes  of  my  housi, 
are  born  under  fatal  influences  ;  but  my  brother,  Henri 
III.,  is,  thank  God  !  strong  and  healthy.  He  formerb 
endured  the  hardships  of  war,  and  now  that  his  life  is  but 
a  succession  of  recreations,  all  the  more  reason  for  hini 
to  endure  them." 

"  Yes,  but  remember,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  duke^ 
"  the  amusements  of  the  kings  of  France  are  not  alway 
unattended  with  danger.  How  did  your  father,  Henr: 
II.,  die  ?  He  too  had  endured. the  hardships  of  wa 
without  danger.  Montgommery's  lance  was  a  harmles1 
weapon  against  a  cuirass,  but  not  against  an  eye  ;  s<! 
King  Henri  II.  died,  and  that  was  an  accident.  You  wili 
tell  me  that  fifteen  years  after  this  accident  the  queen; 
mother  had  M.  de  Montgommery  taken  and  beheadeaf 
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,vhen  he  imagined  he  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  prescription. 
This  is  true,  but  the  king  was  none  the  less  dead.  As  for 
v-our  brother,  the  late  King  Francis,  see  how  his  feebleness 
)f  mind  injured  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  ;  he  too 
lied  most  unfortunately,  the  worthy  prince.  You  will 
,ay,  monseigneur,  that,  it  was  an  earache  ;  and  who  the 
levil  would  take  that  for  an  accident  ?  Yet  it  was  one, 
md  of  the  most  serious  kind.  And  I  have  heard  more 
■;han  once  in  the  camp,  in  the  city,  and  even  at  court, 
hat  tins  mortal  malady  had  been  poured  into  the  ear 
)f  King  Francis  II.  by  some  one  whom  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  call  chance,  because  this  person  bore  another 
/ery  well  known  name." 

"  Duke  !  "   murmured  Francois,  reddening. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  yes,"  continued  the  duke  ;  "  for 
.ome  time  past  the  title  of  king  has  brought  misfortune 
vith  it.  Look  at  Antoine  de  Bourbon  ;  it  surely  was 
hat  title  of  king  that  made  him  die  from  an  arquebuse 
vound  in  the  shoulder,  which  to  any  one  but  a  king 
•vould  have  been  by  no  means  fatal.  The  eye,  the  ear, 
knd  the  shoulder  have  caused  much  mourning  in  France, 
ind  that  reminds  me  that  your  M.  de  Bussy  made  some 
jood  poetry  on  this  subject." 

"  What  poetry  ?  "   asked  Henri. 

"  Come,  come  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  do  you  not  know 
t  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Then  you  must  be  a  real  king  if  such  things  are  kept 
from  you.     I  shall  tell  it  to  you  ;  listen  : — 

'  Pax  l'oreille,  l'epaule  et  l'oeil, 
La  France  eut  trois  rois  au  cercueil 
Par  l'oreille,  l'oeil  et  l'epaule, 
II  mourut  trois  rois  dans  la  Gaule.' 

But  hush  !   I  have  an  idea  that  your  brother  is  about  to 
^av  things  even  more  interesting." 
;    "  But  the  last  line  ?  " 

i"  I  shall  repeat  it  later." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
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"  I  mean  that  two  persons  are  wanting  in  the  family 
picture  ;  but  listen,  M.  de  Guise  is  about  to  speak,  and  he 
will  not  forget  them." 

In  fact,  the  dialogue  was  resumed  at  this  moment. 

"  Without  counting,  monseigneur,"  said  the  Due  de 
Guise,  "  that  the  history  of  your  relatives  and  allies  is  not 
complete  in  Bussy's  verse." 

"  What  was  I  telling  you  ?  "  asked  Chicot,  nudging 
Henri. 

"  You  forget  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  mother  of  the 
Bearnais,  who  died  from  smelling  a  pair  of  perfumed 
gloves  she  had  bought  from  the  Florentine  of  the  Pon^ 
Saint  Michel, — a  very  unexpected  death,  which  occasioned 
a  greater  surprise  that  there  were  people  who  had  great 
interest  in  this  death.  Will  you  deny,  monseigneur,  that 
this  death  was  a  great  surprise  to  you  ?  " 

The  duke  made  no  reply,  but  raised  his  eyebrows  in  z 
manner  that  gave  an  even  more  forbidding  expression  to 
his  eyes. 

'  Then  King  Charles  IX. 's  accident,  which  your  High 
ness  forgets,"  said  the  duke  ;  "  yet  this  is  one  which 
should  be  remembered.  His  accident  came  neither 
through  the  eyes,  ear,  shoulder,  nor  nose ;  it  canu 
through  the  mouth." 

"  WThat  !  "  cried  Francois,  and  Henri  III.  heard  th< 
sound  of  his  brother's  footstep  as  he  stepped  back  iii 
terror. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  through  the  mouth,"  repeateo 
Guise.  "  These  hunting-books  are  dangerous  when  thei 
leaves  stick  together  and  can  only  be  looked  over  bi 
constantly  wetting  the  finger.  These  old  books  corrupi 
the  saliva,  and  a  man  does  not  go  far  when  his  saliva  ii 
corrupt." 

"  Duke  !  duke  !  "  repeated  the  prince,  "  I  believe  yoii 
take  pleasure  in  inventing  crimes." 

"  Crimes,"  asked  Guise,  "  and  who  speaks  of  crimes  I 
I  am  simply  speaking  of  accidents.  They  were  neve: 
considered  anything  but  accidents.  Was  it  not  also  an 
accident  that  befell  King  Charles  IX.  out  hunting  ? 
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1  "  Well,"  said  Chicot,  "  here  is  something  new  for 
ou  who  like  to  hunt ;  listen,  Henri,  this  must  be 
urious." 

"  I  know  what  it  is,"  said  Henri. 

"  Yes,  but  I  do  not  know.  I  had  not  yet  been  pre- 
ented  at  court ;   let  me  listen,  my  son." 

"  You  know,  monseigneur,  to  what  chase  I  am  allud- 
ng,"  continued  the  Lorraine  prince.  "  I  speak  of  the 
ne  where,  with  the  generous  intention  of  killing  the  boar 
aat  turned  on  your  brother,  you  fired  so  hastily  that, 
astead  of  wounding  the  animal  at  which  you  aimed,  you 
it  the  one  at  which  you  did  not  aim.  This  shot,  mon- 
signeur,  tends  to  prove,  better  than  anything  else,  how 
:Te  should  beware  of  accidents.  Your  skill  is  well  known 
.t  court.  Never  before  had  you  missed  your  aim,  and 
jou  must  have  been  greatly  surprised  to  do  so  then, 
iarticularly  when  the  report  spread  that  the  king  might 
lave  been  killed  in  the  fall,  had  not  Henri  of  Navarre 
lckily  slain  the  boar  you  had  missed." 

"  But,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou,  trying  to  recover  his 
jssurance  which  the  Due  de  Guise's  irony  had  so  cruelly 
■ttacked.  "  What  interest  could  I  have  in  the  death  of 
he  king  when  the  successor  of  Charles  IX.  was  to  be 
!lenri  III.?  " 

"  One  moment,  monseigneur,  let  us  understand  each 
jther.  There  was  already  one  vacant  throne, — that  of 
oland.  The  death  of  Charles  IX.  would  have  left 
pother, — that  of  France.  No  doubt  I  am  aware  that 
lour  elder  brother  would  unquestionably  have  chosen 
vie  throne  of  France  ;  but  even  the  Kingdom  of  Poland 
fas  not  to  be  despised.  I  have  been  told  that  many 
eople  have  coveted  the  poor  little  thronelet  of  Navarre. 
Jesides,  this  brought  you  one  degree  nearer,  and  the 
accidents  were  to  your  profit.  King  Henri  III.  returned 
:om  W'arsaw  in  ten  days ;  in  case  of  an  accident,  why 
ould  you  not  do  the  same  ?  " 

Henri  III.  looked  at  Chicot,  who  in  turn  looked  at  the 
ling,  no  longer  with  that  expression  of  malicious  sarcasm 
/hich  was  the  jester's  habitual  one,  but  with  an  almost 
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tender  interest  which  was  not  of  long  duration  on  his 
weather-beaten  face. 

"  What  have  you  concluded,  duke  ?  "  then  asked  the 
Due  d'Anjou,  putting,  or  trying  to  put,  an  end  to  thi- 
conversation  in  which  the  Due  de  Guise's  dissatisfactior 
showed  itself  so  plainly. 

"  Monseigneur,  I  conclude  that  every  king  has  hi; 
accident,  as  we  said  just  now,  and  that  you  are  the 
inevitable  accident  of  King  Henri  III.,  particularly  i 
you  are  chief  of  the  League,  because  to  be  chief  of  th< 
League  is  to  be  almost  king  of  the  king  ;  without  counting 
that,  by  being  chief  of  the  League,  you  suppress  thi 
accident  of  your  own  approaching  reign — that  is,  th 
Bearnais." 

"  Approaching  reign  !  Do  you  hear  ?  "  cried  Hem 
III. 

"  Ventre  de  biche  !  I  should  think  I  did  hear,"  sail 
Chicot. 

"  So — "  said  the  Due  de  Guise. 

"  So  I  shall  accept,"  repeated  the  Due  d'Anjou.  "  1 
is  your  opinion,  is  it  not  ? 

"  Of  course  !  "   said  the  Lorraine  prince  ;   "  and 
you  to  accept,  monseigneur." 

"  And  you,  to-night  ?  " 

"  Oh,  be  easy  ;    my  men  have  been  at  work 
morning,  and  to-night  Paris  will  be  a  curious  sight. 

"  What  is  going  on  in  Paris  to-night  ?  "   asked  ' 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Oh,  what  a  fool  you  are,  my  son  ;  to-night  they  sig 
the  League  publicly,  though  for  a  long  time  they  hav 
been  signing  it  in  secret  while  awaiting  your  assero 
You  gave  it  this  morning,  and  this  evening,  ventre  <i 
biche  !  they  sign.  You  see,  Henri,  your  accidents — f< 
you  have  two  of  them — lose  no  time." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou  ;  "  till  to-nigb 
duke." 

"  Yes,  till  to-night,"  said  Henri. 

"  What,"  said  Chicot,  "  you  will  not  expose  yourse 
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y  running  through  the  streets  of  your  capital  to-night, 
lenri  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  shall." 

"  You  are  wrong." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Beware  of  accidents." 

"  I  shall  be  well  accompanied,  be  assured ;  besides, 
ome  with  me" 

"  Come  now,  you  take  me  for  a  Huguenot,  my  son,  and 
ou  are  wrong.  I  am  a  good  Catholic,  and  I  wish  to  sign 
le  League.  I  will  do  it  ten  times  rather  than  once,  and  a 
undred  times  rather  than  ten." 

The  voices  of  the  two  dukes  now  died  away. 

I  Yet  one  word,"  said  the  king,  stopping  Chicot  as  he 
;oved  away  ;  "  what  do  you  think  of  all  this  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  every  one  of  the  kings,  your  predecessors, 
•as  ignorant  of  his  accident.  Henri  II.  had  not  foreseen 
le  eye  ;  Francois  II.  had  not  foreseen  the  ear  ;  Antoine 
H  Bourbon  had  not  foreseen'  the  shoulder ;  Jeanne 
1  Albret  had  not  foreseen  the  nose  ;  Charles  IX.  had  not 
reseen  the  mouth.  You,  Master  Henri,  have  a  great 
^vantage  over  them  ;  for,  ventre  de  biche  !  you  know 
>ur  brother,  I  believe." 

Yes,"    replied   Henri,    "  and  par   la   mordieu !    he 
tall  find  it  out  before  long." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  EVENING  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

sRis,  such  as  we  know  it  now,  has  only  a  crowd  more  or 
5s  great,  a  noise  more  or  less  loud,  on  its  f6te  days  ;  but 
is  always  the  same  noise  and  the  same  crowd.  The 
iris  of  olden  times  had  more  than  that.  It  was  a  beauti- 
.1  sight  to  look  down  through  the  narrow  streets,  at  the 
ot  of  those  houses,  with  balconies,  beams,  and  gables, 
ich  one  of  which  had  its  own  character  ;  to  see  the 
lousands  of  people  pressing  towards  the  same  point,  yet 
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looking  at  each  other,  admiring  each  other,  hooting  a 
each  other  on  account  of  the  strange  appearance  of  thi: 
one  or  that  one.  This  was  because,  formerly,  the  clothes 
arms,  language,  gesture,  voice,  carriage,  each  formed  ; 
curious  detail ;  and  these  thousand  details  assembled  on : 
single  point  formed  a  total  of  the  most  interesting  nature. 

Now,  such  was  Paris,  at  eight  o  'clock  in  the  evening  or 
the  day  when  M.  de  Guise,  after  his  visit  to  the  king  an( 
his  conversation  with  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou,  expected  t< 
receive  the  signatures  of  the  bourgeois  of  the  good  capita 
of  the  kingdom. 

A  crowd  of  citizens,  arrayed  in  their  best  clothes  as  fo 
a  f6te,  or  armed  with  their  finest  weapons  as  for  a  reviev 
or  a  fight,  directed  their  steps  towards  the  churches.  Th< 
expression  of  all  these  men,  animated  with  the  same  feel 
ing  and  having  the  same  object  in  view,  was  at  once  joyou 
and  threatening,  particularly  when  they  passed  before  ; 
post  of  Swiss  or  light-horse.  This  aspect,  and  notably  th 
cries,  jeers,  and  bravadoes  which  accompanied  therr 
would  have  occasioned  great  uneasiness  to  M.  de  Mor 
villiers  if  this  magistrate  had  not  known  his  Parisians  t 
be  a  mocking  and  scoffing  people,  but  incapable  of  doin 
injuries  unless  a  wicked  friend  should  lead  them  on, 
imprudent  enemy  provoke  them. 

What  added  to  the  noise  and  confusion,  and  more  est. 
ally  to  the  varied  aspect  of  this  crowd,  was  that 
numbers  of  women,  scorning  to  stay  at  home  on  so  gre 
day,  had,  willingly  or  no,  followed  their  husbands.  Ma 
had  done  better  still  and  brought  with  them  a  batch 
children  ;  and  it  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  these  braf 
hanging  on  to  the  monstrous  muskets,  gigantic  sabres,  ( 
formidable  pikes  of  their  fathers.  In  fact,  in  all  time*' 
ages,  and  centuries,  the  Parisian  gamin  has  always  like' 
to  drag  some  weapon  which  he  could  not  carry,  or  admii 
it,  when  he  could  not  drag  it  himself. 

From  time  to  time,  some  group,  more  animated  than  tl' 
rest,  would  bring  to  light  the  old  swords  by  drawing  theii 
from  their  scabbards  ;  this  hostile  demonstration  alwa^ 
took  place  before  the  house  of  some  well-known  Hugueno 
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The  children  would  then  cry  out,  "  Saint  Bartholomew  ! — 
mew  !  mew  !  "  while  the  fathers  cried,  "  To  the  stake  with 
the  heretics  !  to  the  stake  !  " 

The  cries  generally  brought  to  the  window  the  pale 
face  of  some  old  servant,  and  the  sound  of  bolts  being 
irawn  was  next  heard,  Then  the  bourgeois,  happy  and 
proud  of  having  frightened  another  less  brave  than  himself, 
continued  his  way  and  carried  elsewhere  his  noisy  and 
noffensive  menace.  It  was  in  the  Rue  de  1  'Abre  Sec  that 
_he  crowd  was  the  thickest.  The  street  was  literally 
':hoked,  and  the  tumultuous  throng  pressed  towards  a 
prilliant  light  hung  beneath  a  sign  which  a  large  number 
)f  our  readers  will  doubtless  recognize  when  we  tell  them 
■:hat  it  bore  on  azure  field,  a  chicken,  with  the  legend, 
.4  la  Belle  Etoile. 

I   On  the  threshold,  a  man,  in  a  square  cotton  cap,  accord- 

tng  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  covering  a  perfectly  bald 

lead,  was  talking  and  arguing.     In  one  hand  this  person- 

ige  brandished  a  naked  sword,  and  in  the  other,  a  register, 

,  he  leaves  of  which  were  half  covered  with  signatures. 

"  Come  !    come,  good  Catholics,"  he  cried,  "  enter  the 

lostelry  of  the  Belle  Etoile,  where  you  will  find  good  wine 

Ind  good  cheer.     To-night,  the  good  will  be  separated  from 

■he  bad  ;    to-morrow  morning  the  wheat  will  be  known 

Irom  the  tares.     Come,  gentlemen  ;    you  who  can  write, 

iome  and  sign  ;  you  who  cannot  write,  come  and  tell  your 

■tames  to  me,  Maitre  la  Huriere,  or  to  my  assistant,  M. 

Kroquentin." 

I  In  fact,  M.  Croquentin,  a  young  scamp  from  Perigord, 
ftlad  in  spotless  white,  and  wearing  around  his  waist  a  cord, 
■rom  which  hung  a  knife  and  an  inkstand,  was  writing 
■own  the  names  of  all  his  neighbours,  beginning  with  that 
I>f  his  respectable  patron,  Maitre  la  Huriere. 

"  Gentlemen,  it  is  for  the  Mass  !  "  cried  the  innkeeper  at 
■  he  top  of  his  voice  ;    "  gentlemen,  it  is  for  the  holy  re- 
gion !  " 

•  He  was  choked  with  emotion  and  weariness,  because 
I this  enthusiasm  had  been  lasting  since  four  o'clock  in  the 
Iifternoon.     The  result  was  that  a  great  many  people, 
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animated  with  the  same  zeal,  signed  on  Maitre  la  Huriere': 
register  if  they  knew  how  to  sign,  and  gave  their  names  t( 
Croquentin  if  they  did  not. 

This  was  all  the  more  flattering  for  La  Huriere,  as  th< 
vicinity  of  Saint  -  Germain  -  l'Auxerrois  made  terribl* 
opposition  to  him  ;  but  fortunately  at  that  time  the  faith 
ful  were  numerous,  and  the  two  establishments,  instead  o 
injuring,  helped  each  other.  Those  who  had  been  unabl< 
to  penetrate  into  the  church  to  sign  on  the  main  altar 
where  lay  the  register,  tried  to  make  their  way  to  L; 
Huriere 's  double  stand  ;  and  those  who  had  failed  then 
hoped  to  be  more  fortunate  at  Saint-Germain-l'Auxerrois 

When  La  Huriere's  and  Croquen  tin's  registers  were  botl 
filled,  the  host  of  the  Belle  Etoile  sent  at  once  for  tw< 
others,  that  there  might  be  no  interruption  in  the  signa 
tures.  Proud  of  this  first  result,  which  was  to  place  hin 
so  high  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Guise,  the  innkeeper  con 
tinued  his  invitations. 

While  the  signers  on  the  new  registers  gave  themselve 
up  to  an  ever-increasing  zeal,  a  tall  man  elbowed  his  wa; 
through  the  crowd,  and  by  means  of  blows  distribute^ 
right  and  left  succeeded  in  reaching  M.  Croquentin ,; 
register. 

There  he  took  the  pen  from  the  hands  of  an  honest  bouf\ 
geois,  who  had  just  completed  his  signature,  and  in  letted 
half  an  inch  long  wrote  his  name  on  a  blank  page  whic  i 
seemed  covered  from  that  instant.  Putting  after  it  a  das| 
composed  of  ornaments  and  blots,  he  handed  the  pen  t< 
the  man  behind  him. 

"  Chicot,"  read  the  next  signer.  "  Peste  !  here  is  I 
gentleman  who  writes  superbly." 

It  was  Chicot  who,  after  having  refused  to  accompan! 
the  king,  was  running  about  the  town  for  his  own  arausfi 
ment.  After  having  placed  his  name  on  M.  Croquentin 
register,  he  passed  to  Maitre  la  Huriere 's.  The  latter  ha' 
seen  his  dashing  signature  and  coveted  this  fine  autograp 
for  his  book.  Chicot  was  therefore  received,  not  wit 
open  arms,  but  with  open  register  ;  and  taking  the  pe 
from  a  wool  merchant  of  the  Rue  de  Bethisy,  he  wrote  fi| 
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anie  a  second  time,  with  a  flourish  a  hundred  times  more 
lagnihcent  than  the  first.  Then  he  asked  La  Huriere  if 
e  had  not  a  third  register.  La  Huriere  did  not  brook 
lilleiy  :  he  was  a  bad  host  outside  of  his  inn.  He  looked 
^kance  at  Chicot,  who  looked  him  full  in  the  face.  La 
unere  murmured  the  word  "  Huguenot,"  and  Chicot  that 
f  "  bad  cook."  La  Huriere  dropped  his  register  to  put 
is  hand  to  his  sword  ;  Chicot  laid  down  the  pen  to  be  at 
berty  to  draw  his  own  ;  and  the  scene  was  in  all  prob- 
nlity  about  to  end  in  blows,  of  which  the  innkeeper  of  the 
elle  Etoile  would  have  had  more  than  his  share,  when 
»t  felt  his  arm  pinched,  and  turned  around.  The  one 
ho  had  pinched  was  the  king,  disguised  as  a  bourgeois, 
id  having  with  him  Quelus  and  Maugiron,  also  disguised, 
id  in  addition  to  their  rapiers,  carrying  each  an 
Irquebuse. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  king,  "  what  is  the  matter  ? 
[ood  Catholics  quarrelling  together  !  Par  la  mordieu  I 
lat  is  a  bad  example  !  " 

I  Monsieur,"  said  Chicot,  pretending  not  to  recognize 
lenri,  "  do  not  attack  the  wrong  one.  Here  is  a  rascal 
pwling  after  the  passers-by  to  make  them  sign  on  his 
Igister,  and  when  they  have  signed,  he  howls  louder  than 

La  Huriere 's  attention  was  drawn  to  new  amateurs,  and 
1  influx  of  the  crowd  separated  Chicot,  the  king,  and 
e  favorites  from  the  establishment  of  the  fanatical  inn- 
jeper. 

"  What  enthusiasm  !  "  said  Henri  ;  "  and  how  religion 
ust  thrive  to-night  in  my  good  city  of  Paris !  " 

"  Yes,  sire  ;  but  the  atmosphere  is  bad  for  heretics,  and 
}ur  Majesty  is  considered  one.  Look  to  your  left  there, 
hat  do  you  see  ?  " 

"  Ah,  ah  !  M.  de  Mayenne  's  broad  face  and  the 
Ordinal's  sharp  nose  !  " 

"  Hush,  sire  !  we  play  a  sure  game  when  we  know  where 
ur  enemies  are  while  they  do  not  know  where  we  are." 

"  Do  you  think  I  have  anything  to  fear  ?  " 

"  Eh,  mon  Dieu !  in  a  crowd  like  this  one  can  never 
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know.  One  has  an  open  knife  in  one 's  hand.  This  knif 
penetrates  into  a  neighbor 's  body  no  one  knows  how.  Th 
neighbor  utters  an  oath  and  gives  up  the  ghost.  Let  u 
turn  away,  sire." 

"  Have  I  been  seen  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,  but  you  will  if  you  stay  here  any  longer.' 

"  Vive  la  messe  !  vive  la  messe  !  "  cried  a  mob  of  peopl 
coming  from  the  holies  and  surging  up  the  Rue  de  1  'Arbr 
Sec  like  the  rising  tide. 

"  Hurrah  for  M.  de  Guise  !  hurrah  for  the  cardinal !  hui 
rah  for  M.  de  Mayenne  !  "  replied  the  crowd  standing  a 
La  Huriere's  door,  having  just  recognized  the  Lorrain 
princes. 

"  Oh,  oh,  what  are  those  cries  ?  "  asked  Henri  III 
frowning. 

"  They  are  cries  which  show  that  each  one  has  his  ow 
place  and  should  remain  in  it, — M.  de  Guise  in  the  street: 
and  you  in  the  Louvre.  Go  to  the  Louvre,  sire  ;  go  to  tb 
Louvre  !  " 

"  Are  you  coming  with  us  ?  " 

"  I  ?     Oh,  no  !  you  do  not  need  me,  my  son  ;  you  ha\ 
your  usual  body-guards.     Forward,    Ouelus !     forwan 
Maugiron  !     I  intend  to  see  the  spectacle  to  the  enc" 
find  it  curious  if  not  amusing." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  To  write  my  name  on  the  other  registers.     I  want 
thousand  of  my  autographs  to  be  found  to-morrow  in  th 
streets  of  Paris.     Here  we  are,  on  the  quay.     Good-nigh 
my  son  ;  go  to  the  right,  while  I  go  to  the  left.     I  am  rui 
ning  to  Saint-Mery  to  hear  a  famous  preacher." 

"  Oh,  oh,  what  is  all  this  noise  ?  "  suddenly  asked  tl( 
king.  "  Why  is  every  one  running  thus  to  the  Poi>j 
Neuf  ?  " 

Chicot  stood  on  tiptoe,  but  could  see  nothing  save] 
mass  of  people  crying,  howling,  and  pushing,  apparent! 
carrying  some  one  or  something  in  triumph. 

All  at  once,  the  waves  of  populace  opened  just  at  tlj 
place  where  the  quay,  widening  out  opposite  the  Rue  di 
Lavandieres,  allowed  the  crowd  to  spread  right  and  leJ 

m\ 
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nd  like  the  monster  borne  by  the  waves  to  the  feet  of 
[ippolytus,  a  man,  who  seemed  to  be  the  principal  actor 
i  this  burlesque  scene,  was  driven  by  these  human  waves 
>  the  very  feet  of  the  king. 

This  man  was  a  monk  mounted  on  an  ass.  The  monk 
X)ke  and  gesticulated  ;   the  ass  brayed. 

1  Ventre  de  biche  !  "   said  Chicot,  so  soon  as  he  had  dis- 

.nguished    the    man    and    the    animal    who    had    just 

Dpeared,  the  one  carrying  the  other.     "  I  was  speaking 

the  famous   preacher  of    Saint-Mery,  but  it  is  not 

pessary  to  go  so  far.     Listen  to  this  one." 

"  A  preacher  on  an  ass  ?  "  asked  Quelus. 

"  Why  not,  my  son  ? 

"  Why,  it  is  Silenus,"  said  Maugiron. 

"  Which  is  the  preacher  ?  "  asked  Henri  ;  "  they  both 
;.)eak  at  once." 

"  The  one  underneath  is  the  most  eloquent,"  said 
ihicot,  "  but  the  one  at  the  top  speaks  the  best  French, 
isten,  Henri." 

"  Silence  !  "   came  from  all  sides. 

■  "Silence!  "  cried  Chicot,  in  a  voice  that  rang  out 
jbove  all  others. 

■  All  were  silent.  The  spectators  gathered  around 
lie  monk  and  the  donkey.  The  monk  began  his 
lieech  : — 

"  Brethren,"  he  said,  "  Paris  is  a  superb  city  ;  Paris  is 
le  pride  of  the  children  of  France,  and  the  Parisians  are  a 

itty  people,  so  says  the  song." 
1  And  the  monk  began  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice  : 

"  Parisian,  my  friend, 
How  learned  you  be  !  " 

■  But  at  these  words  the  ass  joined  in  with  an  accom- 
piniment  so  loud  and  so  spirited  that  the  rider  had  to 
Rase.     The  people  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Hush,    Panurge,  hush  !  "    cried  the  monk  ;     "  you 
ay  ^peak  in  turn,  but  let  me  speak  first." 
:   The  ass  was  quiet. 
"  Brethren,"   continued  the  preacher,   "  the  earth  is 

10 
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often  but  a  valley  of  grief  where  man  can  quench  h 

thirst  only  with  his  tears." 

"  But  he  is  dead  drunk,"  said  the  king. 

"  Of  course  !  "   said  Chicot. 

"  I  who  speak  to  you,"  continued  the  monk,  "  such  ; 
you  see  me,  I  am  returning  from  exile,  like  the  Hebrews 
and  for  a  week  Panurge  and  I  have  been  living  on  aln 
and  privations." 

"  Who  is  Panurge  ?  "   asked  the  king. 

"  The  superior  of  his  convent,  in  all  probability,"  sai 
Chicot ;  "  but  let  me  listen.     The  good  man  touches  me, 

"  Who  brought  me  to  this,  friends  ?  It  was  Herod,- 
you  know  of  which  Herod  I  am  speaking." 

"  And  you  too,  my  son,"  said  Chicot.  "  I  have  e: 
plained  the  anagram  to  you." 

"  Rascal !  " 

"  To  whom  are  you  speaking, — to  me,  the  monk,  or  tl 
ass?" 

"  To  all  three." 

"  Brethren,"  continued  the  monk,  "  here  is  my  a 
that  I  love  as  I  would  a  lamb  ;  he  will  tell  you  that  \ 
have  come  from  Villeneuve-le-Roi  in  three  days  to  I 
present  at  this  great  solemnity      Now,  we  came, — 

'  With  our  purse  so  flat 
And  our  throats  so  dry.' 

But  Panurge  and  I  were  put  to  no  expense." 

"  But  who  the  devil  is  Panurge  ?  "  asked  Hen 
worried  by  that  strange  name. 

"  We  have  come,"  continued  the  monk,  "  to  see  whati 
taking  place;  we  only  see,  but  we  do  not  understan 
What  is  taking  place,  brethren  ?  Is  it  to-day  tb* 
Herod  is  deposed  ?  Is  it  to-day  that  they  put  Broth 
Henri  in  a  convent  ?  " 

"  Oh,  oh,"  said  Quelus,  "  I  have  a  great  mind  to  boni 
hole  into  that  wine-keg  !  " 

"  Pshaw  !  "    said  Chicot,  "  do  you  get  angry  for 
little,  Quelus  ?     Does  not  the  king  go  into  a  convo 
every  day  ?     Believe  me,  Henri,  if  nothing  worse  is  doii 
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you,    you    will    have    no    reason    to    complain, — eh, 
murge  ?  " 

The  donkey,  hearing  its  name,  pricked  up  its  ears  and 
•gan  to  bray  in  a  most  terrible  fashion. 
"  Oh,  Panurge,"  said  the  monk,  "  have  you  any 
fissions  ?  Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "  I  left  Paris  with 
S'O  travelling  companions, — Panurge,  who  is  my  ass, 
;  d  M.  Chicot,  who  is  his  Majesty's  jester.     Can  you  tell 

hat  has  become  of  my  friend  Chicot  ?  " 
fcChicot  made  a  grimace. 
,"  Ah,"  said  the  king,  "  he  is  your  friend  ?  " 
iiQuelus  and  Maugiron  burst  out  laughing. 
"  He  is  handsome  and  most  respectable,"  said  the  king. 
[What  is  the  name  of  this  friend  of  yours  ? 
\"  It  is  Gorenflot,  Henri ;    you  know  that  dear  Goren- 
t,  about  whom  M.  de  Morvilliers  has  already  spoken  a 
n  words  ? 
The  agitator  of  Sainte-Genevieve." 
In  person." 

In  that  case  I  shall  have  him  hanged." 
Impossible  !  " 
'Why  so  ?  " 

Because  he  has  no  neck." 

Brethren,"  continued  Gorenflot,  "  brethren,  you  see 
rue  martyr.  It  is  my  cause  that  they  defend  at  this 
>ment,  or  rather  that  of  all  good  Catholics.  You  do 
t  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  provinces  and  what  the 
jguenots  are  doing.  In  Lyons  we  were  obliged  to  kill 
p  who  preached  revolt.  While  one  of  them  remains  in 
ance,  true  Catholics  cannot  have  one  moment's  peace. 
It  us  exterminate  the  Huguenots.  To  arms,  brethren, 
arms  ! 
Several  voices  repeated  :    "To  arms  !  " 

Par  la  mordieu !  "  said  the  king,  "  make  this  fellow 
Id  his  tongue,  or  we  shall  have  a  second  Saint-Bar- 
iDlomew." 

'  Wait,  wait,"  said  Chicot,  and  taking  a  cane  from  the 
nds  of  Quelus  he  passed  behind  the  monk  and  struck 
n  on  the  shoulder  with  all  his  force. 
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"  Murder  !  "  cried  the  monk. 

"  What !  is  it  you  ?  "  said  Chicot,  passing  his  hei 
under  the  monk's  arm.     "  How  are  you  ?  " 

"  Help  me,  Monsieur  Chicot,  help  me  !  "  cried  Gore 
flot.  "  The  enemies  of  the  faith  wish  to  assassinate  me 
but  I  will  not  die  without  making  my  voice  hear 
Death  to  the  Huguenots  !     Death  to  the  Bearnais  !  " 

"  Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  you  animal !  " 

"  To  the  devil  with  the  Gascons  !  "  continued  t] 
monk. 

At  this  moment,  a  second  blow  fell  upon  the  shoulde 
of  the  monk  with  such  force  that  he  cried  out  with  re 
pain.  Chicot,  astonished,  looked  about  him,  and  sa 
nothing  but  the  stick.  The  blow  had  been  given  by 
man  who  disappeared  in  the  crowd  after  administerii 
the  fleeting  punishment. 

"  Oh,  oh,"  said  Chicot,  "  who  in  the  devil  is  avengi: 
us  so  ?  Can  it  be  some  fellow-countryman  ?  I  mi; 
find  out,"  and  he  began  to  run  after  the  man  who  wi 
gliding  away  along  the  quay,  escorted  by  a  single  com 
panion. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE    RUE    DE   LA   FERRONNERIE. 

Chicot  had  good  legs,  and  would  have  made  good  usei 
them  to  join  the  man  who  had  just  beaten  Gorenflot 
something  peculiar  in  the  aspect  of  this  man,  and  p 
ticularly  in  that  of  his  companion,  had  not  made  hi 
understand  that  there  might  be  danger  in  seeking  | 
acquaintance  which  they  seemed  so  anxious  to  avoid.  1 
fact,  the  two  fugitives  were  visibly  eager  to  lose  thd 
selves  in  the  crowd,  and  turned  only  at  the  street  corn] 
to  see  that  they  were  not  followed. 

Chicot  thought  that  the  best  way  not  to  seem  to  foll^ 
them  was  to  precede  them.  Both  were  going  to  the  Pi 
Saint-Honore,  through  the  Rue  de  la  Mounan  and  j 
Rue  Tirechappe  ;   at  the  last  corner  he  passed  them,  a  I 

< 
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inning  on  ahead,  hid  himself  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  des 
ourdonnais.  The  two  men  went  up  the  Rue  Saint- 
onore,  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses,  with  their  hats 
Duched  over  their  eyes,  and  their  cloaks  drawn  up  over 
ieir  faces,  walking  with  a  quick  and  martial  tread 
;wards  the  Rue  de  la  Ferronnerie.  Chicot  continued  to 
ecede  them.  At  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Ferron- 
•rie  the  two  men  stopped  again  to  throw  a  rapid  glance 
ound  them. 
I  During  that  time,  Chicot  had  continued  in  advance, 
id  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  street. 
In  the  middle  of  the  street,  before  a  house  so  old  that  it 
jemed  crumbling  to  pieces,  was  a  litter,  to  which  were 
tached  two  strong  horses.  Chicot  looked  about,  saw 
:e  driver  asleep,  and  a  woman,  apparently  uneasy, 
Dking  through  the  blind.  It  flashed  through  his  mind 
|at  the  litter  might  be  waiting  for  the  two  men  ;  he 
>rned  around  it,  and  protected  by  its  shadow  com- 
ned  with  that  of  the  house,  he  slipped  under  a 
bne  bench  which  served  as  a  stall  to  the  vegetable 
Hers  who,  twice  a  week,  held  a  market  in  the  Rue  de  la 
:rronnerie. 

Scarcely  was  he  hidden  when  he  saw  the  two  men 
pear  at  the  horses'  heads,  where  they  stopped  again, 
;easy.  One  of  them  woke  up  the  coachman  whose  sleep 
is  very  sound,  and  as  he  found  some  difficulty  in  rousing 
m,  let  fall  a  "  Cap  de  diou  !  "  strongly  accented,  while 
e  other,  still  more  impatient,  pricked  the  driver  with 
^dagger.  ^ 

I  Oh,  oh,"  said  Chicot,  "  I  was  not  mistaken.  They 
p  compatriots,  and  I  am  no  longer  surprised  that  they 
runded  Gorenflot  when  he  spoke  contemptuously  of  the 
iscons." 

The  young  lady,  recognizing  the  two  men,  leaned  out  of 
e  window,  and  Chicot  was  enabled  to  see  her  plainly. 
>ie  was  about  twenty  or  twenty-two,  very  beautiful  and 
ry  pale.  Had  the  light  been  strong,  one  might  have 
j:en  able  to  see  by  the  dark  rings  under  her  eyes  and  the 
nguid  attitude  of  her  whole  body  that  she  was  suffering 
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from  an  illness  the  secret  of  which  was  made  plain  by  thi 
enlargement  of  her  waist. 

But  of  all  this,  Chicot  could  only  see  that  she  wa 
young,  pale,  and  fair. 

The  two  men  approached  the  litter,  and  found  them 
selves  between  her  and  the  bench  beneath  which  Chico 
wae  concealed.  The  taller  of  the  two,  taking  in  both  o 
his  the  little  white  hand  extended  to  him  through  th 
window,  rested  both  arms  on  the  ledge. 

"  Well,  my  love,  my  little  heart,  my  pet,"  he  sail 
"  how  are  you  ? 

The  lady  shook  her  head  with  a  sad  smile,  and  showe' 
a  bottle  of  smelling-salts. 

"  Still  fainting-spells,  ventre  saint-gris  !  How  provoke 
I  would  be  to  see  you  ill,  dear  love,  if  I  were  not  th 
cause  of  your  sweet  malady." 

"  Why  the  devil  did  you  bring  Madame  to  Paris  ? 
asked  the  other  man,  rather  rudely.     "  On  my  word,  it : 
a  curse  that  you  must  always  have  some  petticoat  piifflB 
to  your  doublet." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Agrippa,"  said  the  first  speaker,  \vh 
seemed  to  be  the  lover  or  husband  of  the  lady,  "  it  is  i 
great  a  grief  to  part  from  those  we  love,"  and  he  gave  h< 
a  loving  glance. 

"  Cordioux  !  upon  my  soul,  it  drives  me  mad  to  hea 
you  speak,"  replied  the  sour  companion.  "  Did  you  com 
to  Paris  to  make  love.  It  seems  to  me  that  Beam  ii 
large  enough  for  your  sentimental  promenades  withon) 
continuing  them  in  Babylon,  where  you  have  come  neH 
being  killed  at  least  twenty  times  this  evening.  G| 
home,  if  you  wish  to  make  love,  behind  the  curtains  of  > 
litter,  but  here,  mordioux !  confine  yourself  to  vol 
political  intrigues,  my  master." 

At  this  word  master,  Chicot  would  have  liked  to  rai^ 
his  head,  but  he  could  scarcely  risk  the  movement  wit' 
out  being  seen. 

"  Let  him  scold,  my  love,  and  don't  trouble  yoursei 
about  what  he  says.  I  think  he  would  be  ill  himself  if  111 
could  not  scold." 
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'-  But  at  least,  ventre  saint-gris  !  as  you  say  yourself,  get 
ito  the  litter  and  say  your  sweet  things  to  Madame  ; 
3U  will  run  less  risk  of  being  recognized  than  by  stand- 
>g  in  the  street." 

"  You  are  right,  Agrippa,"  said  the  amorous  Gascon. 
:  And  you  see,  my  love,  that  his  advice  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
:ems.  There,  make  room  for  me,  my  sweet  one,  and 
jrmit  me  to  sit  beside  you,  as  I  cannot  be  at  your  feet." 
"  Not  only  do  I  permit  it,  sire,  but  I  wish  it  most 
irnestly,"  replied  the  young  lady. 

"  Sire  !  "     murmured   Chicot   who,    carried   away   by 
[jipulse,  raised  his  head  and  struck  it  against  the  stone 
;nch.     "  Sire  !     What  is  she  saying  there  ?  " 
;But  in  the  meanwhile  the  happy  lover  took  advantage 
.  the  permission,  and  the  creaking  of  the  litter  an- 
Imnced  an  increase  of  its  burden.     This  creaking  was 
lllowed  by  the  sound  of  a  long  and  tender  kiss. 
"  Mordioux!"  cried  the  companion,  who  had  remained 
•itside,  "  man  is  in  truth  a  very  stupid  animal." 
I  I'll  be  hanged  if   I   can  understand  any  of  this," 
lurmured  Chicot,  "  but  I  shall  wait ;  my  patience  is  sure 
I  be  rewarded." 

I"  Oh,  how  happy  I  am,"  continued  the  one  who  was 
■lied  sire,  and  who  did  not  appear  in  the  least  con- 
Irned  at  the  remonstrances  of  his  friend,  to  which  he  was 
*  doubt  accustomed.  "  Ventre  saint-gris  !  this  is  a  good 
y  ;  here  are  my  good  Parisians,  who  hate  me  with  their 
lole  soul  and  who  would  kill  me  if  they  could,  doing 
eir  very  best  to  smooth  my  way  to  the  throne,  and  I 
ve  in  my  arms  the  woman  I  love.  Where  are  we, 
[Aubigne  ?  When  I  am  king,  I  will  erect  on  this  very 
ot  a  statue  to  the  genius  of  the  Bearnais." 
"  Of  the  Beam — "  began  Chicot,  but  he  stopped,  having 
ven  his  head  a  second  bump. 

I  We  are  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ferronnerie,  sire,  and  it  does 
>t  smell  nice,"  said  D'Aubigne,  who  was  still  in  a  bad 
imor  and  found  fault  with  things  when  men  paid  no 
tention  to  him. 
"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Henri,  for  our  readers  have 
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doubtless  recognized  the  King  of  Navarre, — "  it  seems  t< 
me  that  I  see  before  me  the  whole  course  of  my  life  ;  tha 
I  see  myself  king  ;  that  I  am  on  the  throne,  strong  am 
powerful,  but  perhaps  not  so  much  loved  as  I  am  at  thi: 
hour  ;  and  that  my  gaze  peers  into  the  future,  to  th< 
very  hour  of  my  death.  Oh,  my  darling,  tell  me  agaii 
that  you  love  me,  for  my  very  heart  melts  at  the  souru 
of  your  voice."  And  the  Bearnais,  yielding  to  the  feeling 
of  sadness  which  sometimes  invaded  him,  sighed  deeply 
and  let  his  head  fall  on  the  shoulder  of  his  mistress. 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  "  cried  the  lady,  frightened,  "  ar 
you  fainting,  sire  ?  " 

"  Good  !  that  alone  was  wanting,"  said  D'Aubigne 
"  fine  soldier,  fine  general,  fine  king  who  faints  away  !  " 

"  No,  sweet  one,  have  no  fear,"  said  Henri  ;  "  if  I  fain 
near  you,  it  will  be  with  happiness." 

"  In  truth,  sire,  I  know  not  why  you  sign  Henri  d 
Navarre  ;  you  should  sign  Ronsard  or  Clement  Maroi 
Cordioux  !  how  is  it  you  get  on  so  badly  with  Madam 
Margot  when  you  are  both  so  inclined  to  poetry  ?  " 

"  Ah,  D'Aubigne  !  have  pity  ;  do  not  speak  of  m) 
wife.  Ventre  saint-gris  !  you  know  the  proverb  ;  if  w 
were  to  meet  her  ?  " 

"  Though  she  is  in  Navarre  ?  "   asked  D'Aubigne. 

"  Ventre  saint-gris!  am  I  not  too  in  Navar 
Am  I  not  at  least  supposed  to  be  there  ?  Con* 
Agrippa,  you  have  made  me  shiver  ;  get  in  and  let  \ 
go  home." 

"  Faith,  no,"  said  D'Aubigne,  "  I  shall  walk  behind  ;  i 
should  annoy  you,  and,  what  is  worse,  you  would  annc 
me." 

"  Then  close  the  door  and  do  as  you  please,  surly  bear,*) 
said  Henri ;  then  turning  to  the  coachman,  "  Lavarenn' 
you  know  where  !  "  he  said. 

The  litter  went  slowly  off,  followed  by  D'Aubigne,  whd< 
though  he  scolded  the  friend,  had  wished  to  watch  ovm 
the  king. 

This  departure  delivered  Chicot  from  a  terrible  appr« 
hension  ;    because    after  the  conversation   he   had   ha  ! 
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,ith    Henri,  D'Aubigne  was  not   the   kind  of   man   to 
pare  the  life  of  the  imprudent  one  who  had  chanced 

0  hear  it. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Chicot,  crawling  out  from  under- 
:eath  his  bench,  "  must  Valois  know  what  has  just  taken 
.lace  ?  " 

Chicot  straightened  out  his  long  legs,  which  had  become 
tiff  in  their  cramped  position. 

"  And  why  should  he  know  it  ?  "  resumed  the  Gascon, 
ontinuing  his  soliloquy.  "  Two  men  and  a  woman  who 
ide  themselves.  That  would  be  cowardly  ;  no,  I  will 
ot  tell.     I  am  informed,  and  that  is  the  important  point  ; 

1  is  it  not  I  who  reign  ?  "  and  Chicot  capered  about 
>viully. 

"  Lovers  are  very  nice,"  he  pursued,  "  but  D'Aubigne  is 
ght  ;  that  dear  Henri  de  Navarre  loves  too  often  for  a 
ing  in  partibus.  A  year  ago  he  came  back  to  Paris  for 
ladame  de  Sauve  ;  now  he  is  accompanied  by  that  charm- 
lg  little  creature  who  has  fainting-spells.  Who  the 
evil  can  she  be  ?  La  Fosseuse,  in  all  probability.  And 
ow  that  I  think  of  it,  if  Henri  de  Navarre  is  a  serious 
retender,  if  he  truly  aspires  to  the  throne,  he  must  think  a 
ttle  of  destroying  his  enemies  Le  Balafre,  the  Cardinal  de 
orraine,  and  that  dear  Due  de  Mayenne.  Well,  I  love 
'ie  Beamais,  and  I  am  sure  that  sooner  or  later  he  will 
lay  some  ugly  trick  on  that  horrible  Lorraine  butcher. 

have  decided  not  to  say  a  single  word  of  what  I  have 
ien  and  heard." 

At  this  moment  a  band  of  drunken  Leaguers  passed, 

ying,  "Vive  la  messe !  Death  to  the  Huguenots! 
>eath  to  the  heretics  !  "  but  the  litter  had  turned  the 
Drner  of  the  cemetery  of  the  Holy  Innocents  and  passed 
lto  the  depths  of  the  Rue  Saint-Denis. 

Come,  let  us  recapitulate,"  said  Chicot.  "  I  have  seen 
he  Cardinal  de  Guise,  the  Due  de  Mayenne,  the  King 
lenri  de  Yalois,  the  King  of  Navarre.  One  single  prince 
i  wanting  to  complete  my  collection  ;  that  is  the  Due 
'Anjou.  Come,  where  is  my  Francois  III.  ?  Ventre  de 
\iche  !    I  am  dying  to  see  that  worthy  monarch,"  and 
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Chicot     turned    in    the    direction    of    Saint-Germain 
l'Auxerrois. 

Chicot  was  not  the  only  person  in  search  of  the  Due 
d'Anjou,  and  uneasy  at  his  absence  ;  the  Guises  too  were 
looking  for  him  on  all  sides,  but  they  were  not  more 
fortunate  than  Chicot.  M.  d'Anjou  was  not  the  man  to 
risk  himself  imprudently,  and  we  shall  see  later  what 
precautions  had  kept  him  from  his  friends. 

Once,  Chicot  thought  he  had  found  him  in  the  Rue  de 
Bethisy  ;  a  large  group  had  gathered  before  the  door  of  a 
wine-shop,  and  Chicot  recognized  M.  de  Monsoreau  and 
Le  Balafre  among  the  number. 

"  Good  \"  he  said.  "  Here  are  the  sucking  fish  ;  the 
shark  cannot  be  far." 

Chicot  was  mistaken ;  M.  de  Monsoreau  and  Li 
Balafre  were  busy  pouring  out  numerous  potations  to  ar 
orator  whose  eloquence  they  thus  encouraged.  This 
orator  was  Gorenflot,  in  a  state  of  complete  intoxication 
relating  his  journey  to  Lyons,  and  his  duel  in  an  inn  witl 
a  dreadful  Huguenot.  M.  de  Guise  listened  intently  t< 
this  tale,  in  which  he  fancied  there  was  some  coincidence 
with  the  silence  of  Nicolas  David.  Besides,  the  Rut 
Bethisy  was  filled  with  people ;  several  gentlemei 
Leaguers  had  tied  their  horses  to  a  sort  of  ring,  frequently 
found  in  the  cities  at  that  period.  Chicot  stopped  on  tht' 
outside  of  the  group  and  listened.  Gorenflot,  storming- 
bursting,  always  tumbling  from  his  living  pulpit,  and  a 
often  replaced  on  Panurge,  uttered  only  jerky  sentences! 
but  as  he  could  still  speak,  he  was  the  object  of  an  exa 
animation  by  MM.  de  Guise  and  Monsoreau,  who  drevj) 
from  him  fragments  of  confession  and  information. 

Such  a  confession  frightened  the  Gascon  far  more  thai- 
the  presence  of  the  King  of  Navarre  in  Paris.  He  foreH 
saw  the  moment  when  Gorenflot  would  utter  his  name,- 
that  name  which  would  throw  a  fatal  light  on  the  mysteii 
He  lost  no  time.  In  one  moment  he  had  cut  the  bridles  o< 
some  of  the  horses  fastened  there,  and  distributing  two  o\ 
three  violent  blows,  sent  them  through  the  crowd,  whid' 
broke  and  dispersed  before  them. 
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:  Gorenflot  feared  for  Panurge  ;  the  gentlemen  were 
fraid  for  their  horses,  their  valises,  and  many  for  them- 
jilves.  The  crowd  opened  and  scattered.  The  cry 
:  Fire  !  "  was  heard,  repeated  by  a  dozen  voices.  Chicot 
■lot  like  an  arrow  through  the  different  groups,  ap- 
iroached  Gorenflot  with  flaming  eyes,  which  began  the 

ork  of  sobering  him,  caught  Panurge  by  the  bridle,  and 
;stead  of  following  the  crowd,  turned  his  back  on  it. 
his  double  movement  left  between  Gorenflot  and  the 
;uc  de  Guise  a  considerable  space,  which  was  soon  filled 
,y  a  rush  of  new-comers. 

Chicot  then  dragged  the  monk  to  a  kind  of  cul-de-sac 
jrmed  by  the  apse  of  Saint-Germain-l'Auxerrois,  and 
;:aced  him  and  Panurge  against  the  wall,  as  a   bas- 

I  Ah,  drunkard  !  "  he  said  to  him,  "  ah,  pagan  !  ah, 
;aitor  !  ah,  renegade  !  will  you  always  prefer  a  bottle  of 
ine  to  your  friend  ? 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  Chicot !  "  stammered  the  monk. 

"  What  !  I  feed  you,  wretch  ;  I  give  you  drink  ;  I  fill 
tour  pockets  and  your  stomach,  and  you  betray  me  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Chicot,"  said  the  monk,  with  tenderness. 

I  You  tell  my  secrets,  rascal !  " 

"  Dear  friend." 

"  Hush  !  You  are  but  a  sycophant,  and  you  deserve 
lastisement." 

I  The  monk,  short,  vigorous,  enormous,  powerful  as  a 
■ill,  but  overcome  by  repentance  and  wine,  trembled  in 
picot's  hands  who  shook  him  like  a  balloon  filled  with 
Ir.  Panurge  alone  protested  against  the  violence  to  his 
jiend  by  kicks,  which  Chicot  answered  with  blows. 
I"  Chastisement  to  me  !  "    murmured  the  monk,   "  a 

lastisement  to  your  friend,  dear  Monsieur  Chicot !  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  chastisement,"  said  Chicot ;  "  and  you  will 
rceive  it,"  and  the  Gascon's  stick  passed  from  the  donkey 
i»  Gorenflot's  broad,  fleshy  shoulders. 

"  Oh,  if  I  were  fasting  !  "  said  Gorenflot,  angrily. 

"  You  would  beat  me,  ungrateful  one, — me,  your 
;  iend  ?  " 
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"  You  my  friend,  Monsieur  Chicot,  and  you  treat  mi 
thus !  " 

"  He  who  loves  well,  chastises  well." 

"  Take  my  life  at  once,  while  you  are  about  it ! ' 
cried  Gorenflot. 

"  I  ought  to." 

"  Oh,  if  I  were  but  fasting ! "  said  the  monk,  with  a  groan 

"  You  have  already  said  so,"  and  Chicot  redoubled  hi 
proofs  of  affection  towards  the  poor  monk,  who  began  t< 
bellow  loudly. 

"  Come,  after  the  ox,  here  is  the  calf,"  said  the  Gascor 
"  Now,  hold  on  to  Panurge,  and  go  and  sleep  at  the  Corn 
d'Abondance." 

"  I  can  no  longer  see  my  way,"  cried  the  monk,  froi 
whose  eyes  large  tears  were  falling. 

"  Ah,"  said  Chicot,  "  if  you  could  weep  the  wine  yo 
have  drunk,  you  would  be  sober.  But  no,  I  shall  have  t 
guide  you."  So  Chicot  took  the  ass  by  the  bridle,  whij 
the  monk,  holding  on  with  both  hands,  exerted  himse 
to  preserve  his  centre  of  gravity.  They  passed  over  tl 
Pont  aux  Meuniers,  the  Rue  Saint-Barthelemy,  the  Pe ' ' 
Pont,  and  went  up  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques,  the  monl 
weeping,  and  Chicot  still  pulling. 

Two  of  Bonhomet's  assistants,  in  obedience  to  Chicot; 
orders,  helped  the  monk  to  alight,  and  conducted  him  j 
the  little  room  with  which  our  readers  are  alreac 
acquainted. 

"  It  is  done,"  said  the  host,  returning. 

"  Is  he  in  bed  ?  "   asked  Chicot. 

"  Snoring." 

"  Very  good  !  But  as  he  will  wake  up  some  day  d 
other,  remember  that  I  do  not  wish  him  to  know  how  fi 
came  here,  or  one  word  of  explanation.  Indeed,  it  will  lif 
better  that  he  should  not  know  that  he  has  been  out  sifli 
the  famous  night  when  he  made  such  a  scandal  in  tlrf 
convent,  and  that  he  should  believe  all  the  rest  to  be  5 
dream." 

"  Very  well,  Monsieur  Chicot ;  but  what  has  happen* 
to  the  poor  monk  ?  " 
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"  A  great  misfortune.  It  seems  that  at  Lyons  he 
•icked  a  quarrel  with  an  agent  of  M.  de  Mayenne,  and 
illed  him." 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  "   cried  the  host. 

"  So  M.  de  Mayenne  has  sworn,  it  seems,  to  have  him 
roken  on  the  wheel,  alive  or  dead,"  replied  Chicot. 

"  Have  no  uneasiness,"  said  Bonhomet ;  "  under  no 
retext  will  he  leave  here." 

"  Very  good  ;  and  now,"  continued  the  Gascon,  re- 
ssured  about  Gorenflot,  "  I  must  find  the  Due  d'Anjou." 
l\o  he  started  off  in  search  of  his  Majesty  Francois  III. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE    PRINCE   AND    HIS   FRIEND. 

|;S  we  have  seen,  Chicot  vainly  sought  the  Due  d'Anjou 
irough  the  streets  of  Paris  on  the  evening  of  the  League. 

We  may  remember  that  the  duke  had  invited  the  prince 
t>  go  out.  This  invitation  had  disturbed  the  suspicious 
rince.  Francois  had  reflected  ;  and  after  reflection,  he 
irpassed  the  serpent  in  prudence.  However,  as  his 
iterests  demanded  that  he  should  see  with  his  own  eyes 
'hat  was  taking  place  that  evening,  he  decided  to  accept 
lie  invitation,  but  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
ave  his  palace  unless  he  were  duly  attended.  As  every 
lan  who  fears,  gets  his  favorite  weapon,  the  duke  went 
1  search  of  his  sword,  which  was  Bussy  d'Amboise. 

To  decide  upon  this  step,  the  duke  must  have  been  very 
[luch  frightened.  Since  his  deception  in  regard  to  M.  de 
[onsoreau,  Bussy  sulked  ;  and  Francois  acknowledged  to 
imself  that  if  he  were  in  Bussy 's  place,  and  had  taken  his 
purage  as  well  as  his  place,  he  would  have  showed  more 
nan  contempt  for  the  prince  who  had  betrayed  him  in  so 
>ruel  a  manner. 

Bussy,  like  all  sensitive  natures,  felt  sorrow  more 
ividly  than  pleasure.  It  is  rare  that  a  man,  intrepid  in 
anger,  cold  and  calm  in  the  face  of  fire  and  sword,  does 
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not  give  way  to  grief  more  readily  than  a  coward.  Thosi 
from  whom  a  woman  can  draw  tears  most  quickly  are  tin 
men  most  feared  by  other  men. 

Bussy  was  asleep  in  his  sorrow,  so  to  speak.  He  ha< 
seen  Diane  received  at  court,  recognized  as  Comtesse  di 
Monsoreau,  admitted  by  Queen  Louise  among  her  ladies 
in-waiting  ;  he  had  seen  a  thousand  curious  glance 
directed  to  that  unrivalled  beauty  which  he  had,  so  t< 
speak,  discovered  and  rescued  from  the  grave  where  i 
was  buried.  During  the  whole  evening  he  had  fastenei 
his  ardent  gaze  on  the  young  woman,  who  did  not  rai& 
her  heavy  eyelids,  in  spite  of  all  the  brilliancy  of  this  fete 
Bussy,  unjust  like  every  man  truly  in  love,  forgetting  th 
past,  and  destroying  in  his  own  mind  all  those  phantom 
of  happinesss  inspired  by  the  past, — Bussy  did  no 
consider  how  great  Diane's  suffering  must  be  to  induce  he 
to  forego  the  happiness  of  gazing  at  the  one  sympatheti 
face  amid  the  crowd  of  indifferent  or  simply  curious  ones 

"  Oh,"  said  Bussy  to  himself,  as  he  waited  in  vain  for 
glance,  "  women  have  cleverness  and  audacity  only  t 
deceive  a  tutor,  a  husband,  or  a  mother.  They  aij 
awkward  and  cowardly  when  they  have  a  simple  debt  n 
gratitude  to  pay.  They  fear  so  much  to  seem  to  love 
they  attach  such  exaggerated  importance  to  their  slighter 
favor,  that  they  do  not  mind  breaking  the  heart  of  hir 
who  loves  them,  when  such  is  their  humor.  Diane  coul| 
tell  me  frankly,  '  I  thank  you,  M.  de  Bussy,  for  what  yo^ 
have  done  for  me,  but  I  do  not  love  you.'  The  blov 
would  kill  or  cure  me.  But  no,  she  prefers  to  let  me  lo\^ 
her  hopelessly  ;  but  she  has  gained  nothing  by  it.  I  n| 
longer  love  her  ;   I  despise  her." 

And  he  left  the  royal  circle  with  rage  in  his  heart.  j*jj 
this  moment  his  was  no  longer  the  noble  face  on  which  a; 
men  gazed  with  terror  and  all  women  with  love  ;  his  broj 
was  clouded,  his  eye  crafty,  and  his  smile  deceitfu^ 
Bussy,  as  he  glanced  at  his  image  in  a  large  mirror,  foun 
it  an  unbearable  sight. 

"  I  am  mad,"  he  said.     "  What !  I  shall  torment  myse 
about  a  person  who  scorns  me,  and  make  myself  odious  t 
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hundred  who  like  me  ?     But  why  does  she  scorn  me,  or 

ather,  for  whom  ?     Is  it  for  that  long,  livid  skeleton  who 

tands  beside  her  and  watches  her  incessantly,  and  who 

lso  feigns  not  to  see  me  ?     And  to  think  that  if  I  wished 

:,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  could  have  him  mute  and 

old  beneath  my  knee,  with  ten  inches  of  my  sword  in 

is  body  ;    to  think  that,  if  I  only  wished,  I  might  stain 

hat  wlnte  dress  with  the  blood  of  him  who  has  sewed 

hose  flowers  on  it  ;    to  think  that,  if  I  am  not  loved,  I 

light  at  least  be  hated  and  feared  !     Oh,  her  hatred,  her 

atred,  rather  than  her  indifference  !     Yes  ;    but  to  act 

bus  would  be  mean  and  commonplace, — would  be  doing 

,-hat  a  Quelus  or  a  Maugiron  would  do  if  they  knew  how 

0  love.     Better  resemble  that  hero  of  Plutarch  whom  I 

)   greatly  admired, — that  young  Antiochus,   dying  of 

>ve,  and  never  confessing  it,  never  uttering  a  complaint. 

,f  es,  I  will  be  silent, — I  who  have  fought  with  all  the  best 

len  of  the  time  ;  who  have  seen  Crillon  (the  brave  Crillon 

limself)  disarmed  before  me,  and  held  him  at  my  dis- 

retion.     I  will  subdue  my  sorrow  and  stifle  it  in  my  soul, 

Is  Hercules  did  with  the  giant  Anteus,  without  letting  his 

x>t  touch  his  mother  Hope.     No,  nothing  is  impossible  to 

ie  who,  like  Crillon,  have  been  called  '  the  brave.'     I 

foall  do  all  that  the  heroes  have  done." 

I  With  these  words  he  relaxed  the  clinched  hand  with 

pinch  he  tore  his  breast,  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow, 

Lid  walked  slowly  to  the  door.     His  fist  was  about  to 

•trike  the  tapestry  ;    but  he  summoned  all  his  patience 

bid  gentleness  and  went  out  with  smiling  lips  and  a 

blacid  brow,  but  with  a  volcano  in  his  heart. 

i    It  is  true  that  on  the  way  he  encountered  the  Due 

tl'Anjou,  and  turned  aside  his  head,  because  he  felt  that 

sven  all  his  fortitude  could  not  make  him  smile,  or  even 

tow,  to  the  prince  who  called  him  his  friend  and  had  so 

odiously  betrayed  him. 

As  he  passed,  the  prince  called  Bussy's  name  ;  but 
Bussy  did  not  even  turn  around.  He  went  home,  placed 
lis  sword  on  the  table,  drew  his  dagger  from  its  sheath, 
an  fastened  his  cloak  and  doublet  himself,  and  sat  down  in 
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a  large  arm-chair,  leaning  his  head  against  the  scutcheon 
which  ornamented  its  back.  His  attendants  saw  that  he 
was  absorbed  ;  they  thought  he  wanted  to  rest,  and  with- 
drew. Bussy  was  not  sleeping,  he  was  dreaming.  He 
spent  several  hours  in  this  way,  without  noticing  that  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room  was  a  man  who,  also  seated,  was 
watching  him  attentively  without  speaking  or  making  a 
gesture,  probably  waiting  for  a  suitable  occasion  tc 
enter  into  communication  by  word  or  sign.  At  length  a 
cold  shiver  shook  Bussy's  shoulders  and  his  eyes  wandered. 
The  observer  did  not  stir. 

The  count's  teeth  soon  began  to  chatter  ;  his  arm< 
stiffened  ;  his  head,  becoming  too  heavy,  slipped  alonf 
the  back  of  the  chair,  and  fell  on  his  shoulder.  At  thi< 
moment  the  man  who  was  observing  him  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  heaving  a  sigh,  approached  him. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  he  said,  "  you  have  fever." 

The  count  raised  his  face,  flushed  by  the  fever's  heat. 

"  Ah,  it  is  you,  Remy  !  "   he  said. 

"  Yes,  count  ;   I  was  waiting  here  for  you." 

"  Here  ! — and  why  ?  " 

"  Because  one  does  not  remain  long  in  the  place  when 
one  suffers." 

"  Thank  you,  my  friend,"  said  Bussy,  taking  the  younp 
man's  hand.  Remy  held  in  his  own  that  terrible  han<' 
which  had  become  weaker  than  a  child's,  and  pressed  it  tc 
his  heart  with  affection  and  respect. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  the  question,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  i< 
to  know  whether  you  wish  to  remain  in  this  condition 
Do  you  wish  the  fever  to  increase  until  it  overcomes  you  ? 
Then  remain  as  you  are.  Do  you  wish  to  subdue  it  I 
Then  get  into  bed  and  have  some  one  to  read  to  you  fron> 
a  beautiful  book  from  which  you  may  draw  example  anc' 
strength." 

The  count  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey ;  so  he  did 
All  his  friends  who  came  to  visit  him  found  him  in  bed' 
During  the  whole  of  the  next  day  Remy  never  left  hi^ 
bedside.  He  exercised  the  double  function  of  physiciar 
for  the  body  and  for  the  soul ;   he  had  cooling  drinks  ioi 
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.he  one,  and  soft  words  for  the  other.  But  the  next  day, 
which  was  that  of  M.  de  Guise's  visit  to  the  Louvre, 
Bussy  looked  around  him.     Remy  was  not  there. 

"  He  is  tired,"  thought  he  ;  "  it  is  very  natural,  poor 
ad,  and  he  wants  to  enjoy  the  air,  the  sun,  and  the 
ipringtime.  And  then  Gertrude  no  doubt  expected  him. 
Gertrude  is  but  a  servant,  but  she  loves  him.  A  servant 
vho  loves  is  better  than  a  queen  who  does  not  love." 

The  day  passed  and  Remy  did  not  return.  Just 
jecause  he  was  absent,  Bussy  wanted  him,  and  felt 
:erribly  impatient. 

"  Oh,"  he  murmured  once  or  twice,  "  I  still  believed  in 
riendship  and  gratitude,  but  henceforth  I  shall  believe  in 
lothing  at  all." 

Towards  evening  when  the  streets  were  beginning  to 

ill  with  people  and  noise,  when  the  absence  of  light  no 

onger  permitted  him  to  distinguish  the  objects  in  the 

oom,  Bussy  heard  loud  voices  in  the  ante-chamber,  and 

[i  servant  rushed  in,  saying, — 

"  It  is  Monseigneur  the  Due  d'Anjou." 
I   "  Let  him  enter,"  said  Bussy,  frowning  at  the  thought 
jhat  his  master  was  concerned  about  him, — this  master 
jvhose  very  politeness  he  scorned. 

I  The  duke  entered.  Bussy's  room  was  without  lights  : 
Heavy  hearts  are  fond  of  darkness,  which  they  people  with 
phantoms. 

'  It  is  too  dark  here,"  said  the  duke  ;  "it  must  make 
rTousad."  Bussyremained  silent ;  disgust  closed  his  mouth. 
'  Are  you  seriously  ill,  that  you  do  not  answer  me  ?  " 
ontinued  the  duke. 

"  I  am  really  very  ill,  monseigneur,"  murmured  Bussy. 

"  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  have  not  appeared  for 
wo  days  ?  "  said  the  duke. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,"  replied  Bussy. 

The  prince,  piqued  by  these  short  answers,  walked  two 
)r  three  times  around  the  room  to  look  at  the  sculptures, 
'.vhich  stood  out  in  the  shadow. 

:<  You  seem  to  have  fine  lodgings,  Bussy,"  said  the  duke. 

Bussy  did  not  answer. 
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"  Gentlemen,"  said  Francois  to  his  attendants,  "  re- 
main in  the  next  room.  I  believe  my  poor  Bussy  is  really 
ill.  Now,  why  have  you  not  sent  for  Miron  ?  The  king's 
phvsician  is  not  too  good  for  Bussy." 

Bussy's  servant  shook  his  head,  and  the  duke  observed 
the  movement. 

'f  Come,  Bussy,  are  you  in  trouble  ?  "  he  said,  almost 
obsequiously. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  count. 

The  duke  approached  like  those  lovers  who,  the  more 
they  are  rebuffed,  the  more  gracious  they  become. 

"  Come,  speak  to  me,"  he  said. 

"  And  what  shall  I  say  to  you,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  You  are  angry  with  me,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"I,  angry  ?  For  what  ?  Besides,  it  is  of  no  use  to  be 
angry  with  princes  ;  what  good  would  that  do  ?  " 

The  duke  was  silent. 

"  But  let  us  waste  no  time  in  preliminaries,"  said 
Bussy.     "  Come  to  the  point,  monseigneur." 

The  duke  looked  at  Bussy. 

"  You  need  me,  do  you  not  ?  "  said  the  latter,  with 
incredible  harshness. 

"  Ah,  M.  de  Bussy  !  " 

"  Eh,  you  need  me,  I  repeat.  Do  you  suppose  I  thinl- 
you  come  here  through  friendship  ?  No,  pardieu  !  fov 
you  love  no  one." 

"  Oh,  Bussy,  can  you  say  such  things  to  me  ?  " 

"  Come,  speak,  monseigneur  ;  what  do  you  want  i 
When  one  belongs  to  a  prince,  and  when  this  prince  dis 
simulates  to  the  point  of  calling  one  his  friend, — well* 
one  must  be  grateful  for  the  dissimulation  and  be  ready  ti 
sacrifice  everything, — even  life.     Speak." 

The  duke  flushed  ;  but  as  he  was  in  the  shadow,  no  on 
saw  the  flush. 

"  I  wanted  nothing,"  he  said,  "  and  you  were  mistake;! 
in  believing  that  my  visit  had  an  interested  motive, 
desire  only,  seeing  that  it  is  a  fine  evening,  and  that  al| 
Paris  is  excited  to-night  over  the  signing  oi  the  League 
that  you  should  accompany  me  a  little  about  the  streets. 
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i    Bussy  looked  at  the  duke. 

"  Have  you  not  D'Aurilly  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  A  lute-player  !  " 

"  Ah,  monseigneur,  you  are  not  giving  him  all  his  other 
qualities.  I  thought  he  fulfilled  other  functions  near  you, 
md  besides  D'Aurilly,  you  have  with  you  ten  or  twelve 
rentlemen  whose  swords  I  hear  striking  against  the  wood- 
work of  my  ante-chamber." 

The  portiere  was  raised  gently. 

"  Who  is  this  ?  "  asked  the  duke,  haughtily,  "  and 
v  ho  enters  unannounced  in  the  room  where  I  am  ?  " 

"  I,  Remy,"  replied  Le  Haudoin,  without  any  em- 
•arrassment. 

"  Who  is  Remy  ?  "  asked  the  duke. 

"  Remy  is  the  physician,  monseigneur,"  replied  the 
oung  man. 

"  Remy,"  said  Bussy,  "  is  more  than  the  physician, — 
leis  the  friend." 

I  Ah  !  "  said  the  duke,  feeling  the  blow. 

I  You  have  heard  what  Monseigneur  desires  ?  "  asked 
|j»ussy,  preparing  to  leave  his  bed. 

''  That  you  accompany  him  ;   but — " 

"  But  what  ?  "  asked  the  duke. 

"  But  you  will  not  accompany  him,  monseigneur," 
|?plied  Le  Haudoin. 

Why  so  ?  "  cried  Francois. 

Because  it  is  too  cold,  monseigneur." 

Too  cold  ?  "  said  the  duke,  surprised  that  any  one 

lould  dare  resist  him. 

I  Yes,  too  cold.     Therefore,  I  who  answer  for  M.  de 

ussy':-,  health  to  his  friends,  and  particularly  to  myself, 

;-I  must  forbid  his  going  out." 

Bussy  was  none  the  less  ready  to  jump  out  of  bed  when 

.emy's  hand  found  his  and  pressed  it  significantly. 

I  Very  good,"  said  the  duke  ;    "  since  the  risk  would 

e  so  great,  he  shall  remain,"  and  his  Highness,  very  much 

tqued,  walked  towards  the  door.     Bussy  did  not  move. 

The  duke  returned  towards  the  bed. 

"  So  you  have  decided, — you  will  not  risk  it  ?  " 
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"  You  see,  monseigneur,  that  the  doctor  forbids  me." 

"  You  should  see  Miron  ;   he  is  a  great  doctor." 

"  Monseigneur,  I  prefer  a  friendly  doctor  to  a  learned 
one,"  said  Bussy. 

"  In  that  case,  adieu." 

"  Adieu,  monseigneur." 

The  duke  left  with  great  noise.  Hardly  was  he  gone 
when  Remy,  who  had  watched  his  departure,  hastened  tc 
his  patient. 

"  Now,  monseigneur,"  he  said,  "  get  up  at  once,  if  yor 
please." 

"  Why  shall  I  get  up  ?  " 

"  To  go  out  with  me.     It  is  too  warm  in  this  room." 

"  But  you  have  just  told  the  duke  that  it  was  too  cole 
outside  !  " 

"  Since  his  departure  the  temperature  has  changed." 

"  So  that —  ?  "  said  Bussy,  rising  with  curiosity. 

"  So  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  air  at  this  momerr 
would  do  you  good,"  replied  Le  Haudoin. 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Bussy. 

"  Do  you  understand  the  drugs  I  give  you  ?     Yet 
swallow  them.     Come,  get  up  ;   a  walk  with  M.  d'Anjoi 
was  dangerous,  but  with  the  physician  it  will  be  beneficial 
I  tell  you  so.     Have  you  no  more  confidence  in  me 
Then  you  must  dismiss  me." 

"  Well,  then,  since  you  wish  it,"  said  Bussy. 

"  You  must." 

Bussy  rose,  pale  and  trembling. 

"  An  interesting  pallor,"  said  Remy  ;   "  the  handsc 
invalid." 

■'  But  where  are  we  going  ?  " 

"  In  a  neighborhood  the  air  of  which  I  analyzed  to-day. J 

"  And  that  air  ?  " 

"  Is  excellent  for  your  malady,  monseigneur." 

Bussy  dressed  himself. 

"  My  hat  and  sword,"  he  said. 

He  put  on  the  one,  and  fastened  the  other,  and  bot 
went  out  together. 
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CHAPTER   XLIII. 

ETYMOLOGY    OF   THE    RUE    DE    LA    JUSSIENNE. 

Remy  took  his  patient  by  the  arm,  turned  to  the  left, 
took  the  Rue  Coquilliere  and  followed  it  down  to  the 
rampart. 

"  It  is  strange  !  "  said  Bussy  ;  "  you  are  leading  me 
near  the  marsh  of  the  Grange-Bateliere,  and  call  it 
healthy." 

"  Oh,  monsieur,"  said  Remy,  "  a  little  patience  ;  we 
ihall  turn  around  the  Rue  Pagevin,  leaving  the  Rue 
Breneuse  on  the  right,  and  we  shall  enter  the  Rue  Mont- 
nartre.  You  shall  see  what  a  beautiful  street  the  Rue 
VIontmartre  is." 
"  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  it  ?  " 
"  Well,  so  much  the  better  if  you  know  it ;  I  shall  not 
lave  to  lose  time  by  pointing  out  its  beauties,  and  shall 
ead  you  at  once  to  a  pretty  little  street.  Come,  you  will 
>ee." 

':   In  fact,  after  having  passed  the  Porte  Montmartre,  and 
fone   about   two   hundred   yards   in   the   street,    Remy 
Suddenly  turned  to  the  right. 

"  Are  you  doing  it  on  purpose  ?  "  cried  Bussy.  "  We 
re  going  back  to  our  starting-point  !  " 
'  This,"  said  Remy,  "  is  the  Rue  de  la  Gypecienne,  or 
lie  l'Egyptienne,  if  you  prefer, — a  street  which  the  people 
Ire  already  beginning  to  call  '  de  la  Gyssienne,'  and 
Ivhich,  before  long,  will  be  called '  de  la  Jussienne,'  because 
lhat  is  softer,  and  as  you  go  towards  the  south,  the 
■tendency  of  language  is  to  multiply  the  vowels  ;  you  ought 
■q  know  that,  monseigneur,  you  who  have  been  in  Poland. 
■)o  not  those  rascals  still  use  four  consonants  together, 
I  o  that  when  they  speak  they  seem  to  be  cracking  pebbles, 
I  md  swear  as  they  do  so  ?  " 

"  That  is  very  true  ;  but  as  I  do  not  suppose  you 
■orought  me  here  to  discuss  philology,  come,  tell  me, 
t  vhere  are  we  going  ?  " 
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"  Do  you  see  that  little  church  ?  "  asked  Remy,  with- 
out replying  directly  to  Bussy.  "  Eh,  monseigneur,  is  it 
not  well  situated,  with  its  facade  on  the  street,  and  its 
apse  on  the  garden  of  the  community  ?  I  would  wager 
that  you  had  never  noticed  it  before." 

"  In  fact,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  did  not  know  it." 

And  Bussy  was  not  the  only  nobleman  who  had  never 
entered  that  church  of  Sainte-Marie-l'Egyptienne,  fre- 
quented almost  exclusively  by  the  people,  and  also 
known  under  the  name  of  Chapelle  Quoqheron. 

"  Well,"  said  Remy,  "  now  that  you  know  the  name  of 
that  church,  monseigneur,  and  that  you  have  gazed  long 
enough  at  the  exterior,  let  us  enter  and  see  the  stained 
glass  windows  of  the  nave  ;  they  are  most  curious." 

Bussy  looked  at  Le  Haudoin  and  saw  such  a  pleased 
smile  on  his  face  that  he  understood  at  once  that  thq 
young  doctor  must  have  some  other  reason  for  wishing 
him  to  enter  besides  showing  him  windows  which  it  was 
too  dark  to  see.  There  were,  however,  other  things  tc 
look  at  ;  for  the  interior  of  the  church  was  lighted  up  foi; 
service.  There  were  some  of  those  naive  paintings  of  t\M 
sixteenth  century,  such  as  Italy  preserves,  thanks  to  it:- 
fine  climate  ;  whereas  with  us,  dampness  on  the  one  haiH 
and  vandalism  on  the  other,  have  effaced  from  our  wall} 
those  traditions  of  another  age,  and  those  proofs  of  a  faitl: 
that  no  longer  exists.  In  fact,  the  artist  had  painted  ir 
fresco,  and  by  order  of  the  king,  the  life  of  Saint  Man-  tin 
Egyptian.  Now,  among  the  most  interesting  scenes  o( 
this  life,  the  artist,  simple-minded  and  a  great  lover  o, 
truth,— historical,  if  not  anatomical, — had  placed,  in  th 
most  conspicuous  spot  in  the  chapel,  that  critical  momen; 
when  Saint  Mary,  having  no  money  to  pay  the  boatmari 
offers  herself  in  payment  for  the  passage. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  veneration  c, 
the  faithful  for  Saint  Mary  the  Egyptian  converted,  man;, 
good  women  of  the  neighborhood  thought  that  the  paintei 
might  have  placed  the  scene  in  some  other  spot,  or  elsj 
treated  it  with  less  truth  to  nature  ;  and  the  reason  the 
gave,  or  rather  did  not  give,  was  that  certain  details  i, 
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he  fresco  attracted  too  often  the  eyes  of  the  young  shop 
lerks,  whom  the  drapers,  their  patrons,  brought  to 
•hurch  on  Sundays  and  fete  days. 

Bussy  looked  at  Remy,  who  seemed  to  have  become  a 
hop  clerk  for  the  present,  and  was  giving  his  whole 
ittention  to  the  picture. 

"  Do  you  pretend  to  awaken  in  my  mind  Anacreontic 
ideas,  with  your  chapel  of  Sainte-Marie-l'Egyptienne  ?  " 
sked  Bussy.  "  If  so,  you  are  mistaken ;  you  should  bring 
lere  monks  and  students." 

"  God  forbid  !  "  said  Le  Haudoin.  "  Omnis  cogitatio 
•ibidinosa  cerebrum  inficit." 

"Well,  then?" 

"  Well,  one  cannot  become  blind  to  enter  here." 
!  "  Come,  you  had  some  other  object  in  bringing  me  here, 
'•esides  making  me  look  at  the  knees  of  Saint  Mary  the 
Egyptian." 

"  Why,  no." 
Then  I  have  seen  them.     Let  us  go." 
Patience,  the  service  is  just  ending.     If  we  left  now, 
re  would  disturb  the  faithful." 

And  Le  Haudoin  gently  held  Bussy  by  the  arm. 

"  Ah,  every  one  is  going  now,"  said  Remy.  "  Let  us  do 
tie  same,  if  you  please." 

Bussy  walked  towards  the  door,  visibly  indifferent  and 
bsent-minded. 

Well,"  said  Le  Haudoin,  "  here  you  are  going  out 
'ithout  taking  holy  water.  What  the  devil  are  you 
■linking  about  ?  " 

Bussy,  obedient  as  a  child,  directed  his  steps  towards 
he  column  near  which  was  the  holy  water  font.  Le 
laudoin  took  advantage  of  this  movement  to  make  a  sign 
a  woman,  who  immediately  approached  the  same 
olumn.     So  at  the  moment  when  the  count  extended 

is  hand  towards  the  shell-shaped  font,  held  up  by  two 

lack  marble  Egyptians,  a  hand  somewhat  large  and  red, 

ut  still  the  hand  of  a  woman,  was  extended  towards  his 

wn,  and  dampened  his  fingers  with  the  water.     Bussy 

buld  not  help  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  red  hand  to  the 
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face.  But  he  recoiled  and  turned  pale  ;  he  had  just 
recognized  in  the  owner  of  this  hand,  Gertrude,  half- 
hidden  beneath  a  black  veil. 

He  stood  there  with  his  arm  extended,  and  never 
thought  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  while  Gertrude 
bowed  and  passed  on  ;  but  behind  Gertrude,  whose 
robust  elbows  made  way  for  her,  came  a  woman,  carefully 
wrapped  in  a  silk  mantle, — a  woman  whose  elegant  and 
youthful  figure,  charming  foot,  and  slender  waist  recalled 
to  Bussy's  mind  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one  woman 
in  the  world  so  charming. 

Remy  said  nothing  ;  he  only  looked  at  him.  Bussy 
now  understood  why  the  young  man  had  brought  him  to 
the  Rue  Sainte-Marie-l'Egyptienne  and  made  him  enter 
the  church. 

Bussy  followed  this  woman  ;  Le  Haudoin  followed 
Bussy. 

This  procession  of  four  people  following  each  other  at 
equal  distances  would  have  been  very  amusing  if  the 
pallor  and  sadness  of  two  of  them  had  not  betrayed  crueJ 
sufferings. 

Gertrude,  who  walked  on  before,  turned  the  corner  o:> 
the  Rue  Montmartre,  walked  a  few  steps,  then  suddenly 
entered  an  alley  on  which  opened  a  door.     Bussy  hesi 
tated. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  Remy,  "  shall  I  wall 
on  your  heels  ?  " 

Bussy  walked  on. 

Gertrude,  who  still  led  the  way,  drew  a  key  from  he 
pocket,  and  made  way  for  her  mistress,  who  entered  with' 
out  turning  her  head. 

Le  Haudoin  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  maid,  and  stoo^ 
aside  to  let  Bussy  pass  ;  then  he  and  Gertrude  entered 
together,  closed  the  door,  and  the  alley  was  once  mor< 
deserted. 

It  was  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  in  the  early  pai' 
of  May  ;  the  first  leaves  were  beginning  to  open  in  tb 
balmy  air  that  heralded  the  approach  of  spring.  Buss' 
looked  around,  and  found  himself  in  a  little  garden  abou 
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ifty  feet  square,  surrounded  by  very  high  walls  covered 
vith  moss  and  vines,  whose  tendrils  often  detached  bits  of 
tone  and  plaster,  and  perfumed  the  night  air  with  the 
resh  and  vigorous  odor  of  their  leaves. 

Wall-flowers  grew  out  of  the  cracks  in  the  old  church 
vail,  and  joyously  showed  their  buds,  red  as  pure 
opper. 

Finally,  the  first  lilacs,  which  had  bloomed  that  very 
norning,  sent  out  their  sweet  perfumes  ;  and  the  young 
nan,  who,  one  hour  before,  had  been  so  weak,  so  lonely, 
aid  so  abandoned,  asked  himself  if  all  this  perfume,  this 
varmth,  this  life  did  not  come  from  the  mere  presence  of 
he  woman  he  loved  so  tenderly. 

On  a  little  wooden  bench,  placed  near  the  church  and 
haded  by  jessamines  and  clematis,  sat  Diane,  with  her 
lead  bowed  down,  and  her  hands  listlessly  tearing  to 
)ieces  a  flower  whose  petals  fell  on  the  sand. 

At  this  moment  a  nightingale,  hidden  in  a  neighboring 
hestnut-tree,  began  its  long  and  melancholy  song,  en- 
livened from  time  to  time  with  joyous  notes. 
I  Bussy  was  alone  in  the  garden  with  Madame  de 
•Ionsoreau,  for  Remy  and  Gertrude  stood  at  a  distance. 
lie  approached  ;  Diane  raised  her  head. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  she  said  in  a  timid  voice,  "  all 
ubterfuge  would  be  unworthy  of  us  ;    if  you  found  me 
just  now  in  the  Rue  Sainte-Marie-l'Egyptienne  it  is  not 
phance  that  led  you  thither." 

"  No,  madame,"  said  Bussy.  "  Le  Haudoin  took  me 
put  without  my  knowing  where  I  was  going,  and  I  assure 
!/ou  that  I  was  ignorant —  " 

"  You    have    mistaken    the    meaning    of   my    words, 
nonsieur,"  said  Diane,  with  sadness.     "  Yes,  I  know  that 
Monsieur  Remy  brought  you  to  this  church,  and  perhaps 
by  force." 

"  Madame,"  said  Bussy,  "  it  was  not  by  force,  and  I 
did  not  know  whom  I  was  to  see." 

"  These  are  harsh  words,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  mur- 
mured Diane,  shaking  her  head  and  raising  her  tearful 
eyes  to  Bussy.     "  Do  you  wish  me  to  understand  that 
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had  you   known   Remy's   secret,  you  would  not  have 
accompanied  him  ? 

"  Oh,  madanie  !  " 

"  It  is  natural  and  just,  monsieur.  You  did  me  a  great 
service,  and  I  have  not  yet  thanked  you  for  your  courtesy. 
Pardon  me,  and  receive  my  thanks." 

"  Madame — "  Bussy  stopped;  he  was  so  bewildered 
that  he  could  command  neither  his  thoughts  nor  his 
words. 

"  But  I  wish  to  prove  to  you,"  continued  Diane, 
becoming  more  animated,  "  that  I  am  neither  an  ungrate- 
ful woman  nor  have  I  a  forgetful  heart.  It  was  I  who 
begged  Monsieur  Remy  to  procure  for  me  the  honor  of 
this  interview  ;  it  was  I  who  indicated  the  place  of 
meeting.     Forgive  me  if  I  have  displeased  you." 

Bussy  placed  his  hand  over  his  heart. 

"  Oh,  madame,"  he  said,  "  you  do  not  think  that  !  " 

Ideas  were  beginning  to  return  to  this  poor  broken- 
hearted man  ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  gentle  evening 
breeze,  which  brought  him  such  sweet  perfumes  and 
tender  words,  at  the  same  time  removed  the  cloud  which 
was  before  his  eyes. 

"  I  know,"  said  Diane,  who  was  the  more  composed, 
because  she  had  long  been  preparing  this  interview, — 
"  I  know  all  the  trouble  you  had  in  fulfilling  my  com- 
mission ;  I  know  all  your  delicacy  ;  I  know  you,  and 
appreciate  you,  be  assured.  Think  what  I  must  have 
suffered  at  the  thought  that  you  would  misunderstand  J 
the  sentiments  of  my  heart." 

"  Madame,"  said  Bussy,  "  for  three  days  I  have  beeni 
ill." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Diane,  with  a  blush  which 
betrayed  all  the  interest  she  took  in  this  illness  ;  "  and 
I  suffered  more  than  you,  because  Monsieur  Remy— he 
no  doubt  deceived  me — made  me  believe —  " 

"  That  your  forgetfulness  caused  my  suffering  ?  It  is 
true." 

"  Then  I  was  right  to  do  as  I  did,"  replied  Madame  de 
Monsoreau  ;  "to  see  you,  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness, 
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md  to  swear  to  you  an  eternal  gratitude.     Now,  believe 
that  I  speak  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

Bussy  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  did  not  reply. 

"  Do  you  doubt  my  words  ?  "  continued  Diane. 

"  Madame,"  replied  Bussy,  "  those  who  feel  friendship 
>how  it  as  best  they  can.  You  knew  I  was  at  the  palace 
an  the  night  of  your  presentation  ;  you  knew  I  was  close 
to  you  ;  you  must  have  felt  the  weight  of  my  glance,  vet 
lot  once  did  you  raise  your  eyes  ;  not  by  a  word,  sign,  or 
gesture  did  you  let  me  know  that  you  were  aware  of 
iv  presence.  Now,  perhaps  I  was  wrong,  and  you 
lid  not  recognize  me  ;  you  had  seen  me  only  twice, 
nadame." 

Diane  answered  by  a  glance  so  sadly  reproachful  that 
ftussy  was  moved. 

"  Forgive  me,  madame,  forgive  me  !  "  he  said  ;  "  you 
ire  not  a  woman  like  all  others,  and  yet  you  act  like  them. 
This  marriage  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  know  how  I  was  forced  to  it  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;   but  it  was  easy  to  break  it." 
i  "  On  the  contrary,  impossible." 

"  Did  nothing  tell  you  that  a  devoted  friend  watched 
lear  you  ?  " 

Diane  looked  down. 

"  It  was  specially  that  which  made  me  fear." 

"  And  you  sacrificed  me  to  these  considerations  ?  Oh, 
hink  what  my  fife  will  be,  now  that  you  belong  to 
mother  !  " 

'  Monsieur,"  said  the  countess  with  dignity,  "  a 
woman  cannot  change  her  name  without  great  detriment 
:o  her  honor  when  there  live  two  men,  the  one  bearing 
She  name  she  has  given  up,  the  other  the  name  she  has 
taken." 

"  So  you  keep  the  name  of  Monsoreau  from  choice  ?  " 
ie  asked. 

:<  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  murmured  Diane.  "  So  much 
jthe  better."  And  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Bussy, 
who  saw  her  head  drop  on  her  bosom,  walked  up  and 
flown  before  her  in  a  state  of  agitation 
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"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  have  once  more  become  what  I 
was  before, — a  stranger  to  you,  madame." 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Diane. 

"  Your  silence  speaks  plainly  enough." 

"  I  can  only  speak  by  my  silence." 

"  Your  silence,  madame,  is  the  sequel  of  your  greeting 
at  the  Louvre.  At  the  Louvre  you  did  not  see  me  ;  here 
you  do  not  speak  to  me." 

"  At  the  Louvre  I  was  in  the  presence  of  M.  de  Mon- 
soreau.     M.  de  Monsoreau  looked  at  me  ;  he  was  jealous." 

"Jealous!  Well,  what  does  he  want,  mon  Dieu ! 
What  happiness  can  he  envy  when  every  one  envies  his 
happiness  ? 

"  I  tell  you  he  is  jealous,  monsieur.  For  the  past  two 
or  three  days  he  has  seen  some  one  wandering  around  our 
new  abode." 

"  You  have,  then,  left  the  little  house  of  the  Rue  Saint- 
Antoine  ?  " 

"  What !  "  cried  Diane,  thoughtlessly,  "  this  man 
not  you  ?  " 

"  Madame,  since  the  public  announcement  of  yc 
marriage,  since  your  presentation,  since  that  evening  at 
the  Louvre  when  you  did  not  even  look  at  me,  I  have  been 
in  bed  ill,  dying  with  fever.  You  see  that  your  husband 
could  not  be  jealous  of  me,  since  it  was  not  I  he 
wandering  around  your  house." 

"  If  it  be  true,  as  you  say,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  that 
had  some  desire  to  see  me  again,  thank  this  stranger  ;  for, 
knowing  M.  de  Monsoreau  as  I  know  him,  this  man  made 
me  tremble  for  your  safety,  and  I  wished  to  see  you  and 
say  to  you,  '  Do  not  expose  yourself  so,  monsieur ;  and 
do  not  make  me  more  unhappy  than  I  am.' ' 

"  Reassure  yourself,  madame  ;  I  repeat  it  was  not  I." 

"  Now  let  me  finish  what  I  have  to  say  to  you.  For} 
fear  of  this  man, — whom  I  do  not  know,  but  whom  M.  de 
Monsoreau  does  perhaps, — he  demands  that  I  should 
leave  Paris  ;  so  that,"  added  Diane,  extending  her  hand 
to  the  count, "  you  may  look  upon  this  as  our  last  meeting, 
monsieur.     To-morrow  we  start  for  Meridor." 
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"  You  are  going,  madame  ?  "  cried  Bussy. 

"  There  is  no  other  way  to  reassure  M.  de  Monsoreau. 
This  is  the  only  way  for  me  to  have  peace.  Besides,  I 
nyself  hate  Paris,  the  world,  the  court,  and  the  Louvre. 
.  am  happy  at  the  thought  of  retiring  to  the  home  of  my 
childhood.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  walking  through  those 
,ame  paths  some  of  my  former  happiness  will  drop  on  my 
lead,  like  the  dew  from  heaven.  My  father  accompanies 
.ne,  and  I  shall  find  there  M.  and  Madame  de  Saint-Luc, 
'vho  regret  my  absence.  Farewell,  M.  de  Bussy  !  " 
:'  Bussy  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  "  Ah/'  he  murmured, 
'  all  is  over  for  me  !  " 

"  What  are  you  saying  there  ?  "  asked  Diane,  rising. 

"  Madame,  I  say  that  this  man  exiles  you  ;  that  he 
rakes  from  me  the  only  hope  that  was  left  me, — that  of 
)reathing  the  same  air  as  yourself  ;  of  seeing  you  some- 
times at  your  window  ;  of  touching  your  dress  as  you 
>ass  ;  of  adoring  a  living  being,  and  not  a  shadow.  I  say 
,hat  this  man  is  my  mortal  enemy  ;  and  should  it  cost  me 
"ny  life,  I  will  destroy  him  with  my  own  hands." 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  le  Comte  !  " 

"  The  wretch  !  "  cried  Bussy.  "  What  !  it  is  not 
Enough  for  him  that  you  are  his  wife, — you,  the  purest 
ind  most  beautiful  of  creatures  ;  but  he  must  be  jealous, 
ealous  !  The  ridiculous  and  devouring  monster  would 
ibsorb  the  whole  world." 

.    "  Oh,  calm  yourself,  count.     Mon  Dieu  !    he  may  be 
excusable." 

"  Excusable  !     Do  you  defend  him,  madame  ?  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  knew  !  "  said  Diane,  covering  her  face 
prith  both  her  hands,  as  though  she  feared  Bussy  might 
;ee  her  blushes  in  spite  of  the  darkness. 

"  If  I  knew  ?  "  repeated  Bussy.  "  Eh,  madame,  I 
know  one  thing, — he  that  is  your  husband  is  wrong  to 
think  of  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"  But,"  said  Diane,  in  a  broken,  passionate  voice,  "  if 

you  were  wrong,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  and  if  he  were  not." 

And  the  young  woman,  touching  with  her  cold  hand 

Bussy's  burning  ones,  rose  and  fled  as  fight  as  a  shadow 
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tluough  the  dark  alleys  of  the  little  garden,  seized 
Gertrude's  arm,  and  disappeared  with  her  before  Bussy, 
overwhelmed,  mad  and  radiant  with  delight,  had  time  to 
stretch  out  his  arms  to  hold  her. 

He  uttered  a  cry  and  tottered.  Remy  reached  him  just 
in  time  to  catch  him  in  his  arms  and  make  him  sit  on  the 
bench  which  Diane  had  just  left. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

HOW  D'EPERNON's   DOUBLET  WAS  TORN,   AND   HOW 
SCHOMBERG   WAS    STAINED    BLUE. 

While  Maitre  la  Huriere  accumulated  signatures,  while 
Chicot  consigned  Gorenflot  to  the  Corne  d'Abondance, 
while  Bussy  returned  to  life  in  the  little  garden  filled  with 
perfume,  songs  and  love, — Henri,  annoyed  at  all  he  had 
seen  in  the  city,  irritated  by  what  he  had  heard  in  the 
churches,  and  furious  against  his  brother  whom  he  hadj 
seen  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore  accompanied  by  M.  dei 
Guise,  M.  de  Mayenne,  and  a  train  of  gentlemen  ap- 
parently commanded  by  M.  de  Monsoreau, — Henri,  wei 
say,  had  returned  to  the  Louvre  in  company  with 
Maugiron  and  Quelus. 

The  king,  according  to  his  habit,  had  gone  out  with  hi? 
four  friends  ;  but  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Louvre 
Schomberg  and  D'Epernon,  annoyed  by  the  king's  ill-! 
humor,  and  counting  on  meeting  with  some  adventuresj 
in  this  crowd,  took  advantage  of  the  first  crush  to  dis-i 
appear  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  l'Astruce  ;  and  wliild 
the  king  and  his  two  friends  continued  their  walk  along; 
the  quay,  they  were  carried  down  the  Rue  d'Orleans. 

They  had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards  before  each  one* 
had  found  what  he  sought.     D'Epernon  passed  his  cane 
between  the  legs  of  a  bourgeois  who  was  running,  and  who 
consequently  tumbled  down  ;  and  Schomberg  had  pulled 
the  cap  off  the  head  of   a  woman  whom  he  thought 
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Id  and   ugly,  and  who  turned  out   to   be  young   and 
.•retty. 

But  both  had  badly  chosen  their  day  for  attacking 
hose  good  Parisians,  usually  so  patient  ;  every  where  was 
9  be  felt  that  fever  of  revolt  whose  wings  sometimes 
ouched  the  walls  of  the  capital.  The  bourgeois  rose  from 
he  ground  and  cried  out,  "  Down  with  the  heretic  !  " 
lS  he  was  zealous,  the  others  believed  him,  and  rushed 
pon  D'Epernon.  The  young  woman  had  cried,  "  Down 
nth  the  favorite  !  "  which  was  much  worse  ;  and  her 
usband,  who  was  a  dyer,  sent  his  apprentices  after 
chomberg.  Schomberg  was  brave  ;  so  he  made  a  stand, 
poke  out  boldly,  and  placed  his  hand  on  his  sword. 
)'Epernon  was  prudent,  and  fled. 

Henri  had  not  troubled  himself  about  his  two  favorites, 

nowing  they  were  able  to  get  out  of  scrapes, — the  one 

ith  his  legs,  the  other  with  his  arms.     He  therefore 

ontinued  his  walk,  and  when  he  had  finished  it,  returned 

o  the  Louvre,  as  we  have  seen. 

I  He  had  entered  his  room,  and  was  seated  in  his  arm- 
hair,   trembling  with  impatience,  and  seeking  a  good 
[ubject  on  which  to  vent  his  anger. 

Maugiron  was  playing  with  Narcissus,  the  king's  large 
Breyhound  ;   Ouelus,  with  his  cheeks  resting  on  his  hands, 
ras  lounging  on  cushions  and  looking  at  Henri. 

'  There  they  go  !  "  said  the  king.  "  Their,  plot  is 
forking.  Sometimes  serpents,  sometimes  tigers  ;  when 
hey  do  not  spring,  they  crawl." 

Eh,  sire,"  said  Ouelus,  "are  there  not  always 
dots  in  a  kingdom  ?  How  in  the  devil  would  you 
»ccupv  the  brothers  and  cousins  of  kings  if  they  did  not 
}lot  f" 

'  Really,  Quelus,  your  maxims  are  absurd  ;  and  with 
r&ir  puffed  cheeks  you  remind  me  of  Gilles  of  the  fair  of 
Saint-Laurent." 

Quelus  whirled  on  his  cushions  and  irreverently  turned 
lis  back  on  the  king. 

'  Come,  Maugiron,"  resumed  Henri,  "  am  I  right  or 
.vrong  ?     Mordieu  !  and  must  I  be  soothed  with  twaddles 
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and  nonsense,  as  if  I  were  an  ordinary  king,  or  a  linen 
draper  who  fears  to  lose  his  pet  cat  ?  " 

"  Well,  sire,"  said  Maugiron,  who  was  always  and  in  al 
things  of  the  same  opinion  as  Quelus,  "  if  you  are  not  ar 
ordinary  king,  prove  it  by  showing  yourself  a  great  king 
How  the  devil !  here  is  Narcissus  who  is  a  good  dog,  bui 
when  you  pull  his  ears  he  growls,  and  if  you  step  on  hi; 
tail  he  bites." 

"  Good  !  "  said  Henri,  "  here  is  the  other  one  whc 
likens  me  to  my  dog." 

"  Not  at  all,  sire,"  said  Maugiron  ;  "  you  see,  on  the 
contrary,  that  I  set  Narcissus  far  above  you,  since  he 
knows  how  to  defend  himself  while  your  Majesty  doe^ 
not." 

And  he  too  turned  his  back  on  Henri. 

"  Well,  here  I  am  alone,"  said  the  king.  "  Very  well 
continue,  my  good  friends,  for  whom  they  accuse  me  o! 
despoiling  the  kingdom  ;  abandon  me,  insult  me,  kil 
me.  Upon  my  word,  I  am  surrounded  by  tormentors : 
Ah,  Chicot,  my  poor  Chicot,  where  are  you  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Quelus,  "  here  he  is  calling  for  Chicot 
now." 

"  That  is   very   simple,"   replied   Maugiron,    and   the 
insolent   fellow  began   to   mutter  between   his   teeth  { 
certain  Latin  axiom  which  might  be  translated,  "  Bii 
of  a  feather  flock  together." 

Henri  frowned,  and  a  look  of  terrible  anger  flasl 
from  his  large  black  eyes  ;  this  time  it  was  a  right  roya 
look  that  the  king  gave  his  indiscreet  favorites.  But  nt 
doubt  exhausted  by  this  sudden  spark  of  anger,  Henri 
fell  back  in  his  chair  and  rubbed  the  ears  of  one  of  th< 
little  dogs  in  his  basket. 

At  this  moment  a  rapid  footstep  was  heard  in  the  ante 
chamber,  and  D'Epernon  appeared  without  hat  or  cloak, 
and  with  his  doublet  all  torn.  Quelus  and  Maugiror 
turned  round ;  and  Narcissus  ran  barking  at  the  new, 
comer  as  if  he  only  recognized  the  king's  courtiers  hj- 
their  clothes. 

"  Good  God!  "cried  Henri,"  what  has  happened  to  you?' 
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"  Look  at  me,  sire,  and  see  how  your  Majesty's  friends 
are  treated." 

"  And  who  treated  you  so  ?  " 

"  Mordieu  !  \*our  subjects,  or  rather  those  of  M.  le 
Due  d'Anjou,  for  they  were  crying,  '  Vive  la  Ligue  !  vive 
la  Messe  !  Vive  Guise  !  Vive  Frangois  !  '  In  fact,  they 
cheered  for  every  one  except  for  the  king." 

"  Well,  what  had  you  done  to  the  people  to  be  treated 
m  this  manner  ?  " 

"  I  ?  nothing.  What  can  one  man  do  to  the  people  ? 
I  was  recognized  for  one  of  your  Majesty's  friends,  and 
that  sufficed." 

"  But  Schomberg  ?  " 

"  What  about  Schomberg  ?  " 

"  He  did  not  come  to  your  assistance  ?  He  did  not 
defend  you  ? 

"  Corbozuf!  Schomberg  had  enough  to  do  taking  care 
>f  himself !  " 

'  How  so  ?  " 

'  I  left  him  in  the  hands  of  a  dyer,  whose  wife's  hat 
be  had  pulled  off,  and  who  with  the  aid  of  five  or  six  ap- 
prentices was  making  him  have  a  rather  hard  time  of  it." 

'  Par  la  mordieu !  where  did  you  leave  my  poor 
Schomberg  ?  "  cried  Henri,  rising.  "  I  shall  go  to  his 
issistance  myself.  They  may  be  able  to  say  that  my 
riends  abandon  me,"  added  the  king,  looking  at 
\Iaugiron  and  Quelus,  "  but  no  one  shall  ever  say  that  I 
abandon  my  friends." 

"  Thank  you,  sire,"  said     a     voice     behind     Henri, 

thanks  !  but  here  I  am.  Gott  verdamme  mich !  I 
xtricated  myself  without  assistance,  but  not  without 
•Kmculty." 

"  Oh,  it  is  Schomberg's  voice,"  cried  the  three  favorites, 
'  but  where  the  devil  is  he  ?  "      - 

"  Parbleu  !  you  see  where  I  am,"  cried  the  same  voice, 
and  from  the  darker  portion  of  the  room,  they  saw  coming 
towards  them,  not  a  man,  but  a  shadow. 

"  Schomberg  !  "  cried  the  king,  "  where  do  you  come 
irom,  and  why  are  you  of  that  color  ?  " 
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In  fact  Schomberg,  from  head  to  foot  and  without 
excepting  any  portion  of  his  person  or  his  garments,  was 
of  a  most  beautiful  shade  of  royal  blue. 

"  Der  Teufel !  "  he  cried,  "  the  wretches  !  I  am  not 
surprised  that  all  the  people  ran  after  me." 

"  But  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Henri.  "  If  you 
were  yellow  that  might  be  explained  by  fright, — but 
blue  !  " 

"  The  matter  is  that  they  dipped  me  in  a  vat,  the 
rascals  !  I  thought  they  were  only  dipping  me  in  water, 
and  it  was  indigo." 

"  Oh,  mordieu  !  "  said  Quelus,  bursting  out  laughing, 
"  they  are  punished  for  their  sin.  Indigo  is  very  expen- 
sive, and  you  must  have  carried  off  about  twenty  crowns 
of  dye." 

"  I  advise  you  to  joke ;  I  wish  you  had  been  in  my 
place."  -, 

"  And  you  did  not  rip  open  any  of  them  ?  "  asked 
Maugiron . 

"All  I  know  is  that  I  left  my  dagger  somewhere 
sheathed  in  flesh  ;  but  all  was  over  in  a  second.  I  waai 
taken,  picked  up,  dipped  in  the  vat,  and  nearly  drowned.'i 

"  And  how  did  you  get  away  from  them  ?  " 

"  I  had  the  courage  to  perform  an  act  of  cowardice; 
sire." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  cried  ■  Vive  la  Ligue  ! '  " 

"  So  did  I,"  said  D'Epernon,  "  only  they  made  me  add 
'  Vive  le  Due  d'Anjou  !  '  " 

"  I  had  to  do  the  same,"  said  Schomberg,  biting  hi: 
fingers  with  rage.     "  But  that  is  not  yet  all." 

"  What !  "  said  the  king,  "  did  they  make  you  cry  ow 
something  else,  my  poor  Schomberg  ?  " 

"  No,  they  made  me  cry  nothing  else,  thank  God  !  tha: 
.was  enough ;  but  just  as  I  was  crying,  '  Vive  le  Did 
d'Anjou  ' — " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Guess  who  passed  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  guess  ?  " 
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"  Bussy, — his  cursed  Bussy, — who  heard  me." 
"  The  fact  is,  he  must  have  been  at  a  loss  what  to 
make  of  it,"  said  Quelus. 

"  Parbleu  I  it  was  not  difficult  to  understand.  I  had  a 
dagger  at  my  throat,  and  I  was  in  a  vat." 

"  What !  "  said  Maugiron,  "  he  did  not  come  to  your 
assistance  ?  Nevertheless,  he  owed  it  to  you  as  a 
gentleman." 

"  He  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  very  different  things  ; 
he  only  needed  wings  to  fly  away  ;  he  hardly  seemed  to 
touch  the  ground." 

"  And  then,"  said  Maugiron,  "  he  may  not  have  recog- 
nized you." 

:    "  A  very  poor  reason." 
"  Were  you  already  dyed  blue  ?  " 
"  Ah,  that  is  true  !  "  said  Schomberg. 
"  In  that  case  he  would  be  excusable,"  replied  Henri, 
l'  because  really,  my  poor  Schomberg,  I  myself  do  not 
i  "ecognize  you." 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  the  young  man,  who  was  not 
feerman  for  nothing,  "  we  shall  meet  some  day  when  I 
Ihall  not  be  in  a  vat." 

"  Oh,   as  for  me,"  said  D'Epernon,   "  it  is  not  the 
lervant  against  whom  I  bear  a  grudge,  but  the  master. 
1 1  is  not  Bussy  that  I  wish  to  punish  ;  it  is  Monseigneur 
he  Due  d'Anjou." 

"  Yes,  yes !  "  cried  Schomberg,  "  Monseigneur  d'Anjou, 
vho  wishes  to  kill  us  with  ridicule  while  waiting  to  kill  us 
vith  a  dagger." 

"  The  Due  d'Anjou,  whose  praises  were  being  sung  in 
he  streets.  You  heard  them,  sire,"  said  Maugiron  and 
guelus  together. 

'  The  fact  is,  that  the  duke  seems  to  be  master  of  Paris 
ind  not  the  king  ;  try  to  go  out  and  see  if  you  will  be 
treated  with  more  respect  than  we  were,"  said 
D'Epernon. 

"  Ah,  my  brother,  my  brother  !  "  murmured  Henri,  in 
1  menacing  tone. 

'  Ah,  sire,  you  will  repeat  more  than  once  what  you 
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have  just  said  ;  but  you  will  do  nothing  against  him," 
said  Schomberg.  "  Yet  I  declare  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
this  brother  is  at  the  head  of  some  plot." 

"  Eh,  mordieu  !  that  is  exactly  what  I  was  saying  to 
these  gentlemen  when  you  came  in  just  now,  D'Epernon  ; 
but  they  replied  by  shrugging  their  shoulders  and  turning 
their  backs." 

"  Sire,"  said  Maugiron,  "  we  shrugged  our  shoulders 
and  we  turned  our  backs,  not  because  you  said  there  was 
a  plot,  but  because  we  saw  you  were  in  no  mood  to 
suppress  it." 

"  And  now,"  continued  Quelus,  "  we  turn  to  you  to 
say,  '  Save  us,  sire,  or  rather,  save  yourself ;  for  if  we 
fall,  you  perish.  To-morrow,  M.  le  Due  de  Guise  will 
come  to  the  Louvre  and  ask  you  to  appoint  a  chief  for  the 
League  ;  to-morrow  you  will  appoint  the  Due  d'Anjou, 
as  you  promised  to  do.  And  once  chief  of  the  League  ' — 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand  men 
excited  by  this  night's  orgies, — the  Due  d'Anjou  will  do 
with  you  whatever  he  wishes." 

"  Ah,  ah,"  said  Henri,  "  if  I  take  a  decisive  step, 
you  be  disposed  to  support  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire,"  replied  the  young  men  with  one  voice. 

"  Provided  your  Majesty  will  give  me  time  to  put 
another  cap,  another  cloak,  and  another  doublet,"  ss 
D'Epernon. 

"  Go  into  my  room,  D'Epernon,  and  my  valet  will  giV< 
you  all  that  ;   we  are  of  the  same  size." 

"  And  provided  you  will  give  me  time  to  take  a  bath.': 

"  Go  into  my  bath-room,  Schomberg,  and  my  bathe: 
will  attend  to  you." 

"  Sire,"  said  Schomberg,  "  may  we  hope  that  the  insuh 
will  be  avenged  ? 

Henri  extended  his  hand  to  command  silence,  an< 
looking  down,  seemed  buried  in  thought  ;  after  a  shor 
pause  he  said, — 

"  Quelus,  ask  if  M.  d'Anjou  has  returned  to  th 
Louvre." 

Quelus  went  out.     D'Epernon  and  Schomberg  awaitec  I 
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with  the  others  Quelus  return,  so  much  was  their  zeal 
revived  by  the  imminence  of  the  danger.  It  is  not  during 
a  storm,  but  in  the  calm,  that  sailors  become  mutinous. 

"  Sire,"  asked  Maugiron,  "  has  your  Majesty  decided 
on  a  course  of  action  ? 

"  You  will  see,"  replied  the  king. 

Quelus  returned. 

"  M.  le  Due  has  not  yet  come  in,"  he  said. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  king.  "  D'Epernon,  go  and 
change  your  clothes  ;  Schomberg,  go  and  change  your 
color.  Quelus  and  Maugiron,  go  down  and  watch  for  my 
brother's  return." 

"  And  when  he  returns  ?  " 

"  Have  all  the  doors  shut ;  now  go." 

"  Bravo,  sire  !  "   said  Quelus. 

"  I  shall  be  back  in  ten  minutes,  sire,"  said  D'Epernon. 

"  I  cannot  say  when  I  shall  be  back  ;  that  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  dye,"  said  Schomberg. 

"  Come  as  soon  as  possible,"  replied  the  king. 

"  But  will  your  Majesty  remain  alone  ?  "  asked 
Maugiron. 

"  Xo,  Maugiron,  I  remain  with  God,  whose  protection 
[  shall  ask  for  our  enterprise." 

"  Pray  Him  well,  sire,"  said  Quelus,  "  because  I  am 
beginning  to  think  that  He  has  made  an  agreement  with 
the  devil  to  damn  us  all  in  this  world  and  the  next." 

"  Amen  !  "   said  Maugiron. 

The  two  young  men  who  were  to  watch  went  out 
through  one  door  ;  the  two  who  were  to  change  their 
Costumes  went  out  through  the  other,  and  the  king,  left 
iilone,  knelt  down  on  his  prie-Dieu. 


\ 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

CHICOT   IS   MORE   THAN    EVER    KING    OF   FRANCE. 


The  bells  tolled  midnight.      The  doors  of  the  Louvre 
were  usually  closed  at  midnight  ;   but  Henri  had  wisely 
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calculated  that  the  Due  d'Anjou  would  not  fail  to  sleep 
at  the  Louvre  that  night,  to  afford  less  ground  for  the 
suspicions  to  which  the  tumult  of  Paris  might  have  given 
rise  in  the  king's  mind.  He  had  therefore  given  orders 
that  the  gates  should  remain  open  until  one  o'clock. 

At  a  quarter  after  twelve  Quelus  came  up. 

"  Sire,  the  duke  has  returned,"  he  said. 

"  What  is  Maugiron  doing  ?  " 

"  Watching  that  he  does  not  go  out  again." 

"  There  is  no  danger." 

"  Then —  "  said  Quelus,  making  a  movement  to  indicate 
that  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  act. 

"  Then — let  him  go  to  bed  quietly,"  said  the  king. 
"  Who  is  with  him  ?  " 

"  M.  de  Monsoreau  and  his  usual  gentlemen." 

"  And  ML  de  Bussy  ?  " 

"  M.  de  Bussy  is  not  there." 

"  Good  !  "  said  the  king,  greatly  relieved  to  find  hie 
brother  deprived  of  his  best  sword. 

"  What  are  the  king's  commands  ?  "  asked  Quelus. 

"  Send  word  to  D'Epernon  and  Schomberg  to  has 
and  let  M.  de  Monsoreau  know  that  I  wish  to  speal 
him." 

Quelus  bowed,  and  executed  the  commission  with 
promptness  due  to  the  combination  of  hatred  and  th 
desire  of  vengeance  united  in  a  single  heart. 

Five  minutes  later,  D'Epernon  and  Schomberg  re 
turned,  the  one  newly  dressed,  the  other  having  bathed', 
only  the  wrinkles  of  his  face  were  still  of  a  bluish  tinge^ 
which,  according  to  the  bather,  would  disappear  onh 
after  several  steam  baths. 

Behind  the  two  favorites  came  M.  de  Monsoreau. 

"  The  captain  of  the  guards  has  just  told  me  that  youj 
Majesty  did  me  the  honor  to  summon  me,"  said  th 
master  of  the  hounds,  with  a  deep  bow. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  said  Henri.  "  As  I  walked  out  thi« 
evening,  I  saw  the  stars  so  bright  and  the  moon  so  far] 
that  the  idea  came  to  me  that  we  might  have  a  splendid! 
chase   to-morrow,   with  such  beautiful  weather.     It  i  I 
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•>nly  twelve  o'clock,  Monsieur  le  Comte.  Set  out  at  once 
or  Yincennes  ;  harbor  a  stag  for  me,  and  to-morrow  we 
■hall  hunt  it." 

"  But,  sire,"  said  Monsoreau,  "  I  thought  your  Majesty 
vas  to  see  Monseigneur  d'Anjou  and  M.  de  Guise,  to 
Lppoint  a  chief  for  the  League." 

"  Well,  monsieur,  what  of  that  ?  "  asked  the  king,  in  a 
laughty  tone,  which  admitted  of  no  reply. 

"  After  that,  sire,  there  might  not  be  time," 

"  There  is  always  time,  monsieur,  when  one  knows  how 

0  employ  it ;  this  is  why  I  say  to  you, '  You  have  time  to 
et  out  to-night,  provided  you  set  out  at  once.'  You 
ave  time  to  track  a  stag  to-night  and  have  everything  in 
eadiness  for  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock.  Therefore,  go  at 
nee  !  Quelus,  Schomberg,  accompany  M.  de  Monsoreau, 
nd  have  the  gate  of  the  Louvre  opened  for  him,  and 
ave  it  closed  again,  by  order  of  the  king." 

1  The  master  of  the  hounds  withdrew  in  astonishment. 
"Is  this  a  whim  of  the  king's?  "  he  asked  the  two 

oung  men,  as  they  passed  through  the  ante-chamber. 
I  Yes,"  laconically  replied  the  latter. 
I  M.  de  Monsoreau  saw  he  could  learn  nothing  from  them 

{nd  was  silent. 
"  Oh,  oh  !  "    he  murmured  to  himself,  as  he  glanced 
wards  the  Due  d'Anjou's  apartments,  "  this  does  not 
jem  very  promising  for  his  Royal  Highness." 

But  there  was  no  way  of  sending  a  word  of  warning  to 
le  prince.  Quelus  and  Schomberg  stood,  one  on  his 
ght,  and  the  other  on  his  left.  For  one  moment  he 
agined  that  the  two  favorites  had  special  orders,  and 
aid  him  prisoner  ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  stood  outside 
I  the  Louvre,  and  heard  the  gate  close  behind  him,  that 
b  understood  that  his  suspicions  were  unfounded. 
I  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  Schomberg  and  Quelus  had 
:turned  to  the  king. 

"  Now,"  said  Henri,  "  silence,  and  follow  me,  all  four." 
"  Where  are  we  going,  sire  ?  "  asked  the  ever-prudent 
i'Epernon. 
f  Those  who  come,  will  see,"  replied  the  king. 
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"  Come  !  "  said  the  four  young  men,  with  one  voice. 

The  favorites  saw  to  their  swords,  fastened  theii 
cloaks,  and  followed  the  king,  who,  with  a  lantern  in  his 
hand,  conducted  them  through  the  secret  corridor  we 
already  know,  and  through  which  the  queen-mother  and 
King  Charles  IX.  had  passed  more  than  once,  to  visit 
Queen  Margot,  whose  apartments  were  now  occupied  bj; 
the  Due  d'Anjou. 

A  valet  was  watching  in  this  corridor  ;  but  before  he 
had  time  to  run  back  and  give  warning  to  his  master, 
Henri  had  seized  him,  commanded  him  to  be  silent,  and 
handed  him  to  his  favorites,  who  pushed  him  into  a 
closet,  the  door  of  which  they  locked. 

It  was  therefore  the  king  himself  who  turned  the  knob 
of  Monseigneur  the  Due  d'Anjou's  bedroom. 

Francois  had  just  gone  to  bed,  filled  with  the  dreams  oi 
ambition  to  which  the  events  of  the  evening  had  given 
birth  in  his  mind  ;  he  had  heard  his  name  exalted,  and 
the  king's  name  abused.  Accompanied  by  the  Due  de 
Guise,  he  had  seen  the  people  of  Paris  make  way  for  hin( 
and  his  gentlemen,  while  the  king's  favorites  wen 
hooted,  insulted,  and  abused.  Never  since  the  beginning 
of  that  long  career,  so  full  of  treacherous  dealings  anc; 
timid  plots,  had  he  been  so  advanced  in  popularity  anc 
therefore  in  hope. 

He  had  just  laid  on  the  table  a  letter  from  M.  de  Guise 
brought  by  M.  de  Monsoreau,  and  in  which  Le  Balafr*. 
enjoined  upon  him  not  to  fail  to  be  present  at  the  king', 
levee,  the  next  morning. 

The  Due  d'Anjou  had  no  need  of  such  a  recommenda 
tion,  as  he  had  every  intention  of  being  present  at  hi 
own  triumph.  His  surprise  was  great  when  he  saw  the; 
door  of  the  secret  passage  open,  and  his  terror  reached  it 
height  when  he  recognized  the  king  on  the  threshold 
Henri  signed  to  his  companions  to  remain  outside,  an^ 
advanced  towards  the  bed,  grave,  frowning,  but  silent,    i 

"  Sire,"  stammered  the  duke,  "  the  honor  that  yot 
Majesty  confers  on  me  is  so  unlooked  for — " 

"  That  jt  frightens  you,  does  it  not  ?  "  asked  the  kin;. 
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"  I  understand  that.     But,   no,   no  !   remain,  brother ; 
;do  not  rise." 

"But  sire,  permit  me — "  said  the  duke,  trembling, 
■and  drawing  towards  him  the  Due  de  Guise's  letter, 
which  he  had  just  finished  reading. 

"  You  were  reading  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  Something  interesting,  no  doubt,  since  it  kept  you 
awake  at  this  late  hour." 

"  Oh,  sire,  nothing  of  great  importance,"  replied  the 
duke,  with  a  frigid  smile  ;  "  only  the  evening  mail." 

"  Yes,"  said  Henri.  "  I  understand  that, — evening 
nail,  Venus'  mail.  But  no,  I  am  mistaken  ;  seals  of 
:hat  dimension  are  not  used  on  notes  sent  by  Iris  or 
VIercury." 

The  duke  hid  the  letter  altogether. 
l    "  That,  dear  Francois,  is  discreet,"  said  the  king,  with 
Ik.  laugh,  which  greatly  frightened  his  brother.     However, 
^■:he  latter  made  an  effort,  and  tried  to  recover  some 
kssurance. 

I   "  Does  your  Majesty  wish  to  speak  to  me  in  private  ? 
msked  the  duke,  who  noticed  from  some  movement  on 
■he  part  of  the  four  young  men  at  the  door,  that  they 
Ivere  listening  with  pleasure  to  the  beginning  of  this 
Icene. 

i  "  What  I  have  to  say  to  you,  monsieur,"  said  the  king, 
laying  particular  stress  on  this  title,  which  was  the  one 
granted  by  etiquette  to  the  sons  of  France,  "  you  will 
Billow  me  to  say  to-day  before  witnesses.  Now,  gentle- 
Inen,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  four  young  men, 
i  listen  ;  the  king  permits  it." 
m  The  duke  raised  his  head. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  with  that  glance  full  of  hatred  and 
■renom  which  man  has  borrowed  from  the  snake,  "  before 
■nsulting  a  man  of  my  rank,  you  should  have  refused  me 
■he  hospitality  of  the  Louvre  ;  in  the  Hotel  d'Anjou,  I 
Should  at  least  have  been  able  to  answer  you." 
['  ."  In  truth,"  said  Henri,  with  terrible  irony,  "  you  forget 
•  hat  wherever  you  may  be,  you  are  my  subject,  and  that 
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every  house  is  mine.     Thank  God,  I  am  the  king  ! — the 

king  of  the  soil !  " 

"  Sire,"  cried  Francois,  "I  am  at  the  Louvre,  at  my 
mother's." 

"  And  your  mother  is  in  my  house,"  replied  Henri. 
"  Come,  let  us  be  brief,  monsieur ;  give  me  this 
paper." 

"  Reflect,  sire,"  said  the  duke. 

"  About  what  ?  " 

"  That  you  are  making  a  request  unworthy  of  a  gentle- 
man, but  in  return,  worthy  of  an  officer  of  your  police." 

The  king  became  livid. 

"  That  letter,  monsieur,"  he  said. 

"  A  woman's  letter  !    Reflect,  sire,"  said  Francois. 

"  There  are  women's  letters  which  are  good  to  see,  and 
very  dangerous  if  not  seen,  particularly  those  written  b) 
our  mother." 

"  Brother  !  "   said  Francois. 

"  That  letter,  monsieur,"  cried  the  king,  stamping 
foot  ;   "  that  letter,  or  I  shall  have  it  taken  from  you  by 
four  Swiss." 

The  duke  bounded  out  of  bed,  holding  the  letter  in  hi: 
hand,  and  with  the  evident  intention  of  reaching 
chimney  to  throw  it  into  the  fire. 

"  You  would  do  that  to  your  brother  ?  "  he  asked 

"  Not  to  my  brother,"  he  said,  "  but  to  my  deadlies 
enemy.     Not  to  my  brother,  but  to  the  Due  d'Anjou,  wh 
has  spent  the  whole  evening  running  through  the  street- 
of  Paris  behind  M.  de  Guise  ;    to  my  brother,  who  i 
trying  to  conceal  from  me  the  letter  written  by  one  or  th* 
other  of  his  accomplices,  the  Lorraine  princes." 

"  This  time,"  said  the  duke,  "  your  police  is  at  fault." 

"  I  tell  you  that  I  saw  on  the  seal  the  three  famou-; 
merlets  of  Lorraine  which  pretend  to  swallow  the  fleun 
de-lis  of  France.     Give  it,  mordien  !  give  it,  or — 

Henri  took  one  step  towards  the  duke,  and  placed  nil; 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

Francois  had  no  sooner  felt  the  weight  of  the  roya 
hand,  and  seen  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  favorite 
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Kvho  were  beginning  to  draw  their  swords,  than,  falling  on 
his  knees  near  the  bed,  he  cried, — 
"  Help  !  help  !  my  brother  wants  to  kill  me." 
These  words,  uttered  in  an  accent  of  profound  terror, 
prompted  by  conviction,  made  a  great  impression  upon 
the  king,  and  mitigated  his  rage.  He  thought  that 
Francois  could,  in  fact,  fear  assassination,  and  that  this 
nurder  would  have  been  fratricide.  The  idea  flashed 
juickly  through  his  mind,  that  in  his  family,  accursed 
ike  all  those  which  are  the  last  of  a  race,  brothers  always 
issassinated  their  brothers  as  by  tradition. 

No,"  he  said,  "  you  are  wrong,  brother,  and  the  king 
rashes  you  no  harm  of  the  kind  you  seem  to  dread  ;  you 
lave  struggled,  and  should  acknowledge  yourself  beaten. 
y'ou  know  that  the  king  is  the  master,  or  if  you  did  not, 
:ou  know  it  now.  Well,  say  it,  not  only  to  yourself,  but 
iloud." 

Oh,  I  say  it,  brother,  and  I  proclaim  it,"  cried  the  duke. 

Very  well ;   now  this  letter.     The  king  orders  you  to 

tfve  up  that  letter." 

The  Due  d'Anjou  dropped  the  paper.     The  king  picked 

:  up,  and  without  reading  it,  folded  it  and  placed  it  in 

is  pouch. 

"  Is  this  all,  sire  ?  "    asked  the  duke,  with  his  sinister 
lance. 

No,  monsieur,"  said  Henri.  "  As  a  punishment  for 
his  rebellion,  which,  fortunately,  was  not  attended  with 
ny  evil  results,  you  must  remain  in  your  room  until  all 
ly  doubts  about  you  are  completely  cleared.  You  are 
ere,  and  the  apartment  is  comfortable,  and  not  too  much 
ke  a  prison,  therefore  remain.  You  will  have  good 
bmpany  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  at  least  ;  for 
twiight  these  four  gentlemen  will  keep  guard.  To- 
ndrrow  they  will  be  replaced  by  a  picket  of  Swiss." 
"  But  my  own  friends  !  Shall  I  not  be  able  to  see 
em  ?  " 

"  Whom  do  you  call  your  friends  ?  " 
"  M.  de  Monsoreau,  for  instance,  M.  de  Ribeirac,  M, 
'Antraguet,  M.  de  Bussy." 
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"  Oh,  I  advise  you  to  speak  of  the  latter  !  " 

"  Has  he  had  themisfortune  to  displease  yourMajesty  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  king. 

"  When  ?  " 

"  Always,  and  particularly  to-night." 

"  To-night  ?     What  has  he  done  to-night  ?  " 

"  He  had  me  insulted  in  the  streets  of  Paris." 

"  You,  sire  ?  " 

"  Yes, — or  my  friends,  which  amounts  to  the  same." 

"  Bussy  had  some  one  insulted  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
to-night  ?     You  have  been  deceived,  sire." 

"  I  know  what  I  am  saying." 

"  Sire,"  cried  the  duke,  triumphantly,  '  M.  de  Bussy 
has  not  left  his  hotel  for  two  days.  He  is  at  home  in  bed, 
ill,  and  burning  with  fever." 

The  king  turned  towards  Schomberg. 

"If  he  were  burning  with  fever,"  said  the  young 
man,  "  it  was  not  in  his  own  home,  but  in  the  Rue 
Coquilliere." 

"  Who  told  you  that  Bussy  was  in  the  Rue  Coquil- 
liere ?  "  asked  the  Due  d'Anjou. 

"  I  saw  him." 

"  You  saw  Bussy  out  ?  " 

"  Bussy  ;  fresh,  joyous,  and  seeming  to  be  the  happi 
man  on  earth,  accompanied  by  his  usual  attendant,  Rem} 
that  squire,  doctor,  or  whatever  he  may  be." 

"  Then  I  can  understand  nothing,"  said  the  duke,  in  a ■•] 
stupor.  "  I  saw  M.  de  Bussy  during  the  evening.  Hd.j 
was  buried  under  blankets.     He  must  have  deceived  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  king.  "  M.  de  Bussy  will  be 
punished  like  the  rest  and  with  the  rest,  when  matters  are: 
explained." 

The  duke,  who  thought  he  might  divert  the  king's 
anger  from  himself  on  to  Bussy,  made  no  further  attempt, 
to  defend  his  follower. 

"  If  M.  de  Bussy  has  done  this,"  he  said  ;  "  if  aftei 
refusing  to  go  out  with  me  he  went  out  alone,  he  musl 
have  had  some  intentions  which  he  could  not  acknowledge 
to  me,  whose  devotion  to  your  Majesty  he  knows  so  well.' 


quu- 
imy, 
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"  You  hear  what  my  brother  pretends,"  said  the  king  ; 
"  he  says  he  did  not  authorize  M.  de  Bussy." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Schomberg. 

"  Why  so  much  the  better  ?  " 

"  Because  your  Majesty  may  then  let  us  do  as  we 
wish." 

"  Very  well,  very  well ;   we  shall  see  later,"  said  Henri. 

Gentlemen,  I  recommend  my  brother  to  your  care  ; 
as  you  will  have  the  honor  of  guarding  him,  treat  him  with 
all  the  respect  due  to  a  prince  of  the  blood — that  is  to 
sav,  the  first  in  the  kingdom  after  me." 

1  Oh,  sire,"  said  Quelus,  with  a  glance  which  made  the 
duke  shiver,  "  rest  assured  that  we  know  all  that  we  owe 
o  his  Highness." 

"  Very  well,  adieu,  gentlemen,"  said  Henri. 

"  Sire,"  cried  the  duke,  more  frightened  by  the  absence 
Df  the  king  than  he  had  been  by  his  presence,  "  am  I 
eriously  a  prisoner  ;  my  friends  will  not  be  able  to  visit 
Tie  ?     I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  out  ?  " 

The  thought  of  the  next  day  flashed  through  his 
Tiind, — of  that  next  day  when  his  presence  was  so  neces- 
ary  near  M.  de  Guise. 

1  Sire,"  said  the  duke,  who  saw  that  the  king  was  about 
o  yield,  "  let  me  at  least  appear  near  your  Majesty  ;  my 
^lace  is  near  your  Majesty.  I  am  a  prisoner  there  as  well 
is  anywhere  else,  and  better  watched  there  than  else- 
tvhere.  Sire,  grant  me  the  favor  of  remaining  near  your 
Vlajesty." 

The  king,  on  the  point  of  granting  the  duke's  request, 
vhich  he  did  not  find  objectionable,  was  about  to  say 

Yes,"  when  his  attention  was  diverted  from  his  brother 
(!o  the  door,  where  a  very  long  and  agile  body  was  making 
viih  its  neck,  arms,  head, — in  fact,  with  every  movable 
Jortion  of  itself, — the  most  emphatically  negative  signs. 

It  was  Chicot  who  was  saying  "  No." 

"  No,"  said  Henri  to  his  brother  ;   "  you  are  very  com- 
pilable here,  and  it  suits  me  that  you  should  remain." 
'  Sire  !  "  stammered  the  duke. 
'  When  such  is  the  king's  good  pleasure,  it  seems  to  me 
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that   should   suffice,   monsieur,"   added   Henri,   with  a 
haughty  air  which  completely  crushed  the  duke. 

"  When  I  said  I  was  the  real  King  of  France  !  "  mur- 
mured Chicot. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

HOW  CHICOT   PAID   A   VISIT   TO    BUSSY,   AND   WHA 
FOLLOWED. 


■ 


, 


On  the  day  following  this  night,  Bussy  was  quietly  break- 
fasting at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  Remy, 
who,  in  his  capacity  of  a  physician,  ordered  nourishing 
food  ;  they  were  talking  over  the  events  of  the  preceding 
day,  and  Remy  was  trying  to  remember  the  inscriptions 
on  the  frescoes  of  Sainte-Marie-l'Egyptienne. 

"  Tell  me,  Remy,"  suddenly  asked  Bussy,  "  did  you  not 
fancy  you  recognized  the  gentleman  who  was  being  dipped; 
in  a  vat  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Coquilliere  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  and  I  have  been  trying  e\ 
since  to  recall  his  name." 

"  Then  you  did  not  recognize  him  ? 

"  He  was  already  very  blue." 

"  I  should  have  gone  to  his  assistance,"  said  Bussy, 
"It    is    a    duty    one    gentleman     owes    to    another 
but    in    truth,  Remy,  I  was    too    busy  with    my  owi 
affairs." 

"  But  if  we  did  not  recognize  him,"  said  Le  Haudoin 
"  he  surely  recognized  us,  because  we  were  of  our  natura, 
color  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  he  glared  at  us  furiously,  anc 
shook  his  fist  at  us  as  he  uttered  some  threat." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Remy  ?  " 

"  I  can  answer  for  the  looks  ;  but  I  am  less  sure  abou 
the  fists  and  the  threats,"  said  Le  Haudoin,  who  knev 
Bussy' s  fiery  temper. 

"  Then  we  must  find  out  who  this  gentleman  is,  Remy , 
I  cannot  allow  such  an  insult  to  pass." 

"  Wait,  wait !  "    cried  Le  Haudoin,  as  if  he  had  conn. 
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iut  of  cold  water  or  jumped  into  hot  water.     "  Oh,  mon 
)icu  !   I  have  it  !   I  know  him  !  " 
"  How  ?  " 

"  I  heard  him  swear." 

"  Mordieu  I  I  should  think  so.     Any  one  would  have 
worn  under  those  circumstances." 
"  Yes,  but  he  swore  in  German." 
'*  Pshaw  !  " 

"  He  said,  '  Gott  verdamme  ! '  " 
"  Then  it  was  Schomberg." 
"  Himself,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  himself  !  " 
"  Then,  my  dear  Remy,  prepare  your  ointments." 
"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  before  long  you  will  have  to  mend  his  skin 

r  mine." 

I  You  will  not  be  mad  enough  to  have  yourself  killed 

hen  you  are  in  such  good  health,  and  so  happy  ?  " 

=iked  Remy,  with  a  knowing  wink.     "  Saint  Mary  the 

gyptian    has    already  resurrected   you  once,    and  she 

tight  weary  of  performing  a  miracle  which  Christ  himself 

4ed  only  twice." 

"  On    the   contrary,    Remy,"    said   the   count,    "  you 

mnot  imagine  how  pleasant  it  is  to  risk  one's  life  when 

lie  is  happy.     I  assure  you  that  I  never  fought  with  a 

bod  heart  when  I  had  lost  a  large  sum  at  cards,  when  I 

•\d  surprised  my  mistress  betraying  me,  or  when  I  had 

urn-thing  on  my  mind  ;   but,  on  the  contrary,  whenever 

:  y  purse  is  full,  my  heart  light,  and  my  conscience  clear, 

Igo  boldly  on  to  the  field  :   I  am  sure  of  my  hand,  I  read 

trough  my  antagonist,  and  crush  him  with  my  superi- 

ity.     I  am  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  plays  cards  and 

pis  his  adversary's  gold  pushed  into  his  hand.     Then  is 

le  time  I  am  brilliant.     I  shall  fight  admirably  to-day, 

emy,"  said  the  young  man,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the 

octor,  "  for,  thanks  to  you,  I  am  very  happy." 

"  Stop  a  moment !  "    said  Le  Haudoin  ;    "  you  will 

lease  forego  that  pleasure.     A  fair  lady  of  my  acquaint- 

ice  has  recommended  you  to  me,  and  made  we  swear  to 

2ep  you  safe  and  sound  under  pretext  that  you  already . 
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owe  her  your  life  and  that  one  cannot  dispose  of  tha 
which  one  owes." 

"  Good  Remy  !  "  said  Bussy,  losing  himself  in  thai 
mist  of  thought  which  allows  the  man  in  love  to  see  an< 
hear  all  that  is  said  and  done  as  on  the  stage  we  se 
objects  through  a  gauze  veil  which  conceals  their  angle 
and  glaring  colors, — a  delightful  condition  which  i 
almost  a  dream  ;  for  while  the  soul  follows  its  sweet  am 
faithful  thought,  the  senses  are  diverted  by  the  words  c 
gestures  of  a  friend. 

"  You  call  me  '  good  Remy  '  because  I  took  you  to  se 
Madame  de  Monsoreau  ;  but  will  you  still  call  me  s 
when  you  will  be  separated  from  her  ? — and  unfortunatel 
the  day  approaches,  if  it  has  not  already  dawned." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  cried  Bussy,  with  energy.  "  Let  \- 
not  jest  on  that  subject,  Maitre  le  Haudoin." 

"  Eh,  monsieur,  I  am  not  jesting.  Do  you  not  kno 
that  if  she  departs  for  Anjou,  I  too  shall  have  the  sorro 
of  being  separated  from  Mademoiselle  Gertrude  ? — ah  ! 

Bussy  could  not  help  smiling  at  Remy's  pretendf 
despair. 

"  Do  you  love  her  very  much  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  should  think  so  !  And  she, — if  you  knew  how  si 
beats  me  !  " 

"  And  you  let  her  ?  " 

"  For  the  love  of  science  ;  I  have  been  forced  to  inve:< 
a  salve  which  causes  all  black-and-blue  spots  to  di 
appear  at  once." 

'  In  that  case,  you  should  send  a  few  pots  to  Schor 
berg." 

"  Let  us  speak  no  more  of  Schomberg.  It  is  unde 
stood  that  we  shall  leave  him  to  get  clean  as  best  he  can. 

"  Yes,  and  let  us  return  to  Madame  de  Monsoreau, 
rather  to  Diane  de  Meridor,  because  you  know — " 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  yes,  I  know." 

"  Remy,  when  do  we  start  ?  " 

"  Ah,  this  is  what  I  expected  !     As  late  as  possib 
Monsieur  le  Comte." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 
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"  First,  because  we   have   here   M.   le  Due   d'Anjou. 

,h>    seems    to    have    managed    his    affairs   in    such    a 

last    night    that    he   will   evidently    have  need  of 

"  Well,  what  next  ?  " 

:<  Then  because  M.  de  Monsoreau,  by  a  special  blessing, 

ects  nothing,  at  least  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  ; 

that  he  would  suspect  something  if  he  saw  you  dis- 

■ar  from  Paris  at  the  same  moment  as  his  wife  who  is 

ot  iiis  wife." 

"  Well,  what  if  he  should  suspect  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  matters  greatly  to  me,  my  dear  count.     I 

rtake  to  mend  all  the  sword-cuts  you  receive  in  duels, 

mse,  as  you  are  an  unequalled  swordsman,  you  never 

ive  any  very  serious  ones  ;    but  I  refuse  the  dagger 

ists  given  by  jealous  husbands  in  ambushes.     In  such 

-.  they  are  animals  who  strike  hard;    look  at  that 

•00  r  Saint-Megrin,  who  was  so  cruelly  put  to  death  by  our 

iend  M.  de  Guise." 

"  Well,  my  friend,  suppose  it  is  my  fate  to  be  killed  by 
M.  de  Monsoreau  ?  " 
I    "  Well  ?  " 
"  Well,  he  will  kill  me." 

"  And  then  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year  afterwards, 
adame  de  Monsoreau  will  marry  her  husband, — a  fact 
hich  will  cause  great  torment  to  your  poor  soul  that  will 
ok  on  from  above,  or  below,  without  being  able  to 
Dpose  it,  as  it  will  have  no  bod  v." 
'  You  are  right,  Remy,  I  wish  to  live." 
Very  good  !     But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  alive  ; 

«:lieve  me,  you  must  follow  my  advice  and  be  charming 
r  Monsoreau.  He  is  at  present  horribly  jealous  of  M.  le 
d'Anjou,  who,  while  you  were  in  bed,  ill  with  fever, 
as  wandering  beneath  "the  lady's  windows  like  an 
lamoured  Spaniard,  and  was  recognized,  thanks  to  his 
''Aurilly.  Make  all  sorts  of  advances  to  this  husband, 
jad  do  not  even  pretend  to  ask  him  what  has  become 
:  his  wife  (that  is  useless,  since  you  already  know),  and 
js  will  spread  the  report  everywhere  that  you  are  the 

T  T 
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only  gentleman  possessing  Scipio's  virtues, — sobriety  and 
chastity." 

"  I  think  you  are  right,"  said  Bussy.  "  Now  that  I  am 
no  longer  jealous  of  the  bear,  I  will  tame  him,  and  that 
will  be  supremely  comical.  Ah,  Remy,  you  may  now 
ask  me  what  you  will ;   all  is  easy  for  me, — I  am  happy." 

At  this  moment  some  one  knocked  at  the  door  and  the 
two  friends  were  silent. 

'•  Who  is  there  ?  "  asked  Bussy. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  the  page,  "  there  is  a  gentleman 
below  who  wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

' '  To  speak  to  me  so  early  ?     Who  is  it  ?  " 

"  A  tall  gentleman,  dressed  in  green  velvet  with  rose- 
colored  stockings.  He  has  a  rather  comical  face,  but  the 
appearance  of  an  honest  man." 

"  Eh,"  thought  Bussy  aloud,  "  can  it  be  Schomberg  ?  ,: 

"  He  said  a  tall  gentleman." 

"  That  is  true.     Or  Monsoreau  ?  " 

"  He  said  '  the  appearance  of  an  honest  man.'  " 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Bussy,  "  it  can  be  neither  the 
nor  the  other  ;   ask  him  in." 

The  visitor  soon  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

"  Ah,   mon   Dieu !  "   cried   Bussy,   quickly   rising 
catching  sight  of  the  new-comer,  while  Remy  discreetl} 
retired  into  an  adjoining  closet,  "  Monsieur  Chicot  !  " 

"  In  person,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  replied  the  Gascon. 

Bussy's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  with  an  astonish' 
ment  which  said  as  plainly  as  words, — 

"  Monsieur,  what  have  you  come  for  ?  " 

Without  being  questioned  any  further,  Chicot  replied  ii 
a  very  serious  tone, — 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  come  to  propose  a  little  bargain  W 
you." 

"  Speak,  monsieur,"  replied  Bussy,  with  surprise. 

"  What  will  you  promise  me  if  I  render  you  a  greaf 
service  ?  " 

"  That  depends  on  the  service,"  replied  Bussy,  rathe 
scornfully. 

The  Gascon  pretended  not  to  observe  this  scornful  air 
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'  Monsieur,"  he  said,  sitting  down  and  crossing  his  long 
legs,  "  I  observe  you  have  not  invited  me  to  sit  down." 

Bussy  reddened. 

"  This  is  to  be  added  to  my  reward  for  the  service  I 
shall  render  you,"  he  continued. 

Bussy  made  no  reply. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Chicot,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted, 
"  do  you  know  the  League  ? 

"  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  it,"  replied  Bussy, 
1  who  now  began  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  words  of  the 
Gascon. 

"  Well,  monsieur,"  said  Chicot,  "  you  must  know  that  it 
is  an  association  of  honest  Christians,  formed  for  the  pur- 
■pose  of  religiously  massacring  their  neighbors  the  Hugue- 
nots.    Do  you  belong  to  the  League,  monsieur  ?     I  do." 

"  But,  monsieur —  " 

'  You  have  only  to  say  yes  or  no." 

'  Permit  me  to  be  surprised,"  said  Bussy. 

'  I  had  the  honor  of  asking  you  if  you  belonged  to  the 
^League  ;   did  you  hear  me  ? 

"  Monsieur  Chicot,"  said  Bussy,  "  as  I  do  not  like 
questions  which  I  do  not  understand,  I  beg  you  to  change 
fhe  conversation,  and  I  will  wait  a  few  minutes  for  the 
;ake  of  courtesy  before  repeating  to  you  that,  not  liking 
questions,  I  naturally  do  not  like  questioners." 

'  Very  well,  '  courtesy  is  courteous,'  as  M.  de  Mon- 
preau  says  when  he  is  in  a  good  humor." 

At  this  name  of  Monsoreau,  which  the  Gascon  had 
lttered  without  apparent  intention,  Bussy  listened  again. 

"  Eh,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  "  does  he  suspect 
omething,  and  has  he  sent  Chicot  to  spy  on  me  ?  "  then 
lloud,  "  Come,  Monsieur  Chicot,  to  the  point ;  you  know 
hat  we  have  only  a  few  minutes." 

"  Optime  !  "  said  Chicot.  "  Well,  in  a  few  moments  we 
;an  say  a  great  deal  ;  I  shall  therefore  say  that  I  might 
tiave  dispensed  with  questioning  you,  because  if  you  are 
■iot  of  the  Holy  League,  you  will  soon  be,  since  M.  d'Anjou 
s  a  member." 

"  M.  d'Anjou  ?     Who  told  you  so  ?  " 
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'  "  Himself,  speaking  to  my  person,  according  to  the 
formula  used  by  the  fraternity  of  lawyers  ;  for  example,, 
by  that  good  and  dear  M.  Nicolas  David,  the  light  of  the 
forum  parisiense, — a  light  which  was  extinguished,  though 
no  one  knows  who  blew  it  out.  Now  understand  that  it 
M.  le  Due  d'Anjou  belongs  to  the  League,  you  cannot  help 
belonging  to  it  also, — you  who  are  his  right  arm.  The 
League  knows  better  than  to  accept  a  maimed  chief." 

"  Well,  Monsieur  Chicot,  what  next  ?  "  asked  Bussy^ 
in  a  far  more  courteous  tone  than  he  had  yet  used. 

"  What  next  ?  "  asked  Chicot.  "  Well,  if  you  belong 
to  it  or  if  they  think  you  are  likely  to  belong,  what  ha^ 
happened  to  his  Royal  Highness  will  certainly  happen  tc, 
you." 

"  What  has  happened  to  his  Royal  Highness  ?  "  criee 
Bussy. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Chicot,  rising  and  imitating  tb 
attitude  taken  by  Bussy  a  moment  before,—"  monsieur 
I  do  not  like  questions  ;  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  s 
so  at  once,  I  do  not  like  questioners.  I  have  therefon 
great  mind  to  let  them  do  to  you  what  has  already  Ix 
done  to  your  master." 

"  Monsieur  Chicot,"  said  Bussy,  with  a  smile containi 
all  the  excuses  that  a  gentleman  can  make,  "  speak 
pray  you.     Where  is  M.  le  Due  ?  " 

"  He  is  in  prison." 

"  Where  ? 

"  In  his  room.  Four  of  my  good  friends  guard  hi 
M.  de  Schomberg,  who  was  dyed  blue  last  night,  as  yoi 
know,  since  you  passed  by  at  the  moment  of  the  opera 
tion  ;  M.  d'Epernon,  who  is  yellow  from  the  fright  h 
had;  M.  de  Quelus,  who  is  red  with  anger;  and  M.  d; 
Maugiron,  who  is  white  with  ennui.  It  is  beautiful  to  see 
to  say  nothing  of  M.  le  Due,  who  is  beginning  to 
green  with  terror,  so  that  we  privileged  ones  of  the  Lorn 
we  shall  soon  have  a  perfect  rainbow  to  delight  our  eye 

"  Therefore,  monsieur,"  said  Bussy,  "you  think  th 
is  some  danger  for  my  liberty  ?  " 

"  Danger ;  stop  a  moment,  monsieur.    I  suppose  tl 


tin 
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ire — they  may  be — they  should  be  on  the  wav  to  arrest 
/ou." 

Bussy  started. 
t   "  Do  you  like  the  Bastille,  M.  de  Bussy  ?     It  is  a  place 
erv  suitable  for  meditations  ;  and  M.  Laurent  Testu,  the 
governor,  gives  very  good  fare  to  his  prisoners." 
"  I  would  be  sent  to  the  Bastille  ?  "  cried  Bussy. 
Faith  !    I  must  have  in  my  pocket  something  like  an 
wder  to  take  you  there.     Would  you  like  to  see  it  ?  " 

And  Chicot  drew  from  the  pocket  of  his  hose,  wide 
nough  to  contain  three  legs  of  the  size  of  his  own,  an 
irder  from  the  king,  drawn  up  in  due  form,  to  apprehend, 
vherever  he  might  be,  M.  Louis  de  Clermont,  lord  of 
fifcssy  d'Amboise. 
"  Written  very  nicely  by  M.  de  Quelus,"  said  Chicot. 
"  Then,  monsieur,"  cried  Bussy,  touched  by  Chicot's 
ction,  "  you  are  really  rendering  me  a  service  ? 

Well,  I  think  so,"  said  the  Gascon.  "  Do  you  agree 
ith  me,  monsieur  ?  " 

Monsieur,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  beg  you  to  treat  me  like  a 
lan  of  honor.  Is  it  to  injure  me  on  some  other  occasion 
hat  you  save  me  to-day  ? — for  you  love  the  king,  and 
he  king  does  not  love  me." 

Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  Chicot,  rising  to  bow,  "  I 
ive  you  to  save  you  ;  now  you  may  think  what  you  will 
f  my  action." 

But  how  can  I  explain  such  kindness  ?  " 
Do  you  forget  that  I  asked  for  a  reward  ?  " 
True." 
Well  ?  " 

Ah,  monsieur,  most  willingly  !  " 
You  will  do  what  I  shall  ask  of  you  some  day  ?  " 
On  my  honor,  if  it  be  possible." 

Well,  that  satisfies  me,"  said  Chicot,  rising.     "  Now 
hount   your  horse  and  disappear ;    I   shall  carry  this 
jrder  to  those  for  whom  it  is  meant." 
"  You  were  not  to  arrest  me  yourself  ?  " 
":  For  whom  do  you  take  me  ?     I  am  a  gentleman, 
lonsieur." 


1  you." 
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"  But  I  abandon  my  master." 

''  Have  no  remorse  ;   he  has  already  abandoned  you.1 

"  You  are  a  gallant  man,  Monsieur  Chicot,"  said  Bussy 
to  the  Gascon. 

"  Parbleu  !  I  know  it,"  replied  the  latter. 

Bussy  called  Le  Haudoin,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  wa;, 
listening  behind  the  door. 

"  Remy  !  "  he  cried  ;   "  Remy,  Remy,  our  horses  !  " 

"  They  are  saddled,  monseigneur,"  calmly  replied 
Remy. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Chicot,  "  that  young  man  has  a  greal 
deal  of  intelligence." 

"  Parbleu  !  I  know  it,"  said  Remy  ;  and  they  salutec 
each  other  as  Guillaume  Gorin  and  Gauthier  Gargouilk 
might  have  done  fifty  years  later. 

Bussy  took  a  few  handfuls  of  crowns,  which  he  crammec 
into  his  pockets  and  those  of  Remy.  After  which 
bowing  to  Chicot,  and  thanking  him  again,  he  prepared  t( 
go  down. 

"  Pardon  me,  monsieur,"  said  Chicot,  "  but  permit  m<! 
to  be  present  at  your  departure."  And  he  followed  Bussf 
and  Le  Haudoin  to  a  little  stable-yard  where  a  page  hek:; 
two  saddled  horses. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?  "  asked  Remy,  carelessh 
picking  up  the  reins. 

"  But —  "  said  Bussy,  hesitating,  or  seeming  to  hesitate! 

"  What  do  you  say  to  Normandy,  monsieur  ?  "  aske* 
Chicot,  who  was  looking  on,  and  examining  the  horse 
with  a  critical  eye. 

"  No,"  replied  Bussy  ;   "  it  is  too  near." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Flanders  ?  "  continuec 
Chicot. 

"  Too  far." 

"  I  think,"  said  Remy,  "  that  you  should  decide  fo 
Anjou,  which  is  at  a  reasonable  distance, — eh,  mon' 
sieur  ?  " 

"  Yes,  let  it  be  Anjou,"  said  Bussy,  with  a  blush. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Chicot,  "  since  you  have  made  you 
choice,  and  are  about  to  start —  " 
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"  At  this  very  moment." 

"  I  have  the  honor  of  saluting  you  ;  remember  me  in 
.our  prayers."  And  the  worthy  gentleman  walked  off, 
;rave  and  majestic,  scraping  the  corners  of  the  houses 
vith  his  immense  sword. 

"  It  is  destiny,  monsieur,"  said  Remy. 

"  Come  quickly,"  cried  Bussy,  "  and  we  may  perhaps 
overtake  her." 

"  Ah,  monsieur,"  said  Le  Haudoin,  "  if  you  aid  chance 
>'ou  take  away  all  its  merit."     And  they  set  off. 


CHAPTER   XLVII. 

CHICOT'S    CHESS,    QUELUS'    CUP    AND    BALL,    AND 
schomberg's  BLOW-GUN. 

Ve  may  safely  say  that  Chicot,  notwithstanding  his 
.pparent  coldness,  was  returning  to  the  Louvre  in  a 
perfectly  joyful  state  of  mind.  He  enjoyed  the  threefold 
|ati>faction  of  having  rendered  a  service  to  a  brave  man 
jike  Bussy,  of  having  been  engaged  in  an  intrigue,  and 
ii  having  rendered  possible  for  the  king  the  political 
troke  which  circumstances  required.  Indeed,  what  with 
pussy's  head,  and  particularly  his  heart,  and  the  spirit  of 
nization  of  MM.  de  Guise,  a  stormy  day  was  likely 
p  rise  on  the  good  city  of  Paris. 

All  that  the  king  had  feared,  all  that  Chicot  had  fore- 
een,  came  to  pass,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
L  M.  de  Guise,  after  having  received  in  the  morning  the 
principal  Leaguers,  who  had  come  from  all  sides  to  bring 
jiim  the  registers  covered  with  signatures  which  we  have 
een  in  the  squares,  at  the  doors  of  the  principal  inns,  and 
ven  on  the  altars  of  the  churches  ;  M.  de  Guise,  after 
laving  promised  a  chief  to  the  League,  and  made  them  all 
wear  to  recognize  the  chief  whom  the  king  would  ap- 
>oint  ;  after  having  conferred  with  the  cardinal  and 
[.  de  Mayenne, — went  out  to  visit  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou, 
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whom  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  night  before  at  about  ter 
o'clock. 

Chicot  had  anticipated  this  visit,  so  on  leaving  Bussy  h< 
went  at  once  to  lounge  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hote 
d'Alencon,  situated  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Hautefeuilk 
and  the  Rue  Saint-Andre. 

He  had  been  there  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  wher 
he  saw  the  one  he  expected  come  down  the  Rue  de  la 
Huchette.  Chicot  hid  himself  at  the  corner  of  the  Ru<; 
du  Cimetiere,  and  the  Due  de  Guise  entered  the  hote 
without  having  perceived  him. 

The  duke  found  the  prince's  valet  rather  uneasy  abou- 
his  master's  absence,  but  he  suspected  what  had  taker 
place, — that  the  duke  had  slept  at  the  Louvre.  The  dukij 
asked  if  in  the  prince's  absence  he  might  not  speak  t<; 
D'Aurilly.  The  valet  replied  that  D'Aurilfy  was  in  Mr 
master's  room,  and  that  he  was  at  the  duke's  orders. 

Guise  accordingly  went  in. 

D'Aurilly,  the  lute-player  and  confidant  of  the  prince: 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  Due  d'Anjou's  secrets,  ant 
therefore  better  informed  than  any  one  as  to  his  master' 
whereabouts. 

D'Aurilly  was  quite  as  concerned  as  the  valet,  and  frori 
time  to  time  he  left  his  lute,  on  which  his  finger-; 
wandered  idly,  to  go  to  the  window  and  look  to  see  if  th 
duke  were  not  coming. 

He  had  sent  three  times  to  the  Louvre,  and  each  tim,i 
the  answer  had  been  that  monseigneur,  having  retumei 
very  late,  was  still  sleeping.  M.  de  Guise  asked  D'Aurill 
about  the  Due  d'Anjou.  D'Aurilly  had  been  separates) 
from  his  master  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  l'Arbre-Se< 
by  a  group  which  came  to  increase  the  crowd  ahead; j 
assembled  before  the  hostelry  of  the  Belle  Etoile  ;  so  ths«j 
he  had  returned  to  the  Hotel  d'Alencon  without  knowing 
anything  of  the  duke's  intention  to  spend  the  night  s\ 
the  Louvre. 

The   lute-player  then   told   the   prince  of   the   thre | 
messengers  he  had  sent  to  the  Louvre,  and  repeated  t" 
identical  answer  brought  by  each  of  the  three. 
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"  It  seems  most  unlikely  that  he  should  be  asleep  at 
eleven  o'clock,"  said  the  duke  ;  "  the  king  himself  is 
usually  up  at  that  hour.  You  should  go  to  the  Louvre, 
D'Aurilly." 

"  I  have  thought  of  it,  monseigneur,"  said  D'Aurilly, 
"  but  I  feared  this  pretended  sleep  might  be  only  a  tale 
invented  to  satisfy  my  messenger,  while  the  duke  is 
amusing  himself  somewhere  in  the  city  ;  now,  if  this  is 
the  case,  Monseigneur  might  be  annoyed  at  my  seeking 
him." 

"  D'Aurilly,"  said  the  duke,  "  believe  me,  Monseigneur 
is  too  sensible  a  man  to  be  amusing  himself  on  a  da}'  like 
this.  Go  to  the  Louvre  without  fear,  and  there  you  will 
iind  him." 

"  I  shall  therefore  go  since  you  wish  it,  monsieur  ;  but 
what  shall  I  say  to  him  ?  " 

"  Say  that  the  convocation  at  the  Louvre  was  for  two 

j'clock,    and   that   we   were   to   confer   together   before 

aeeting    at    the    king's.     You   understand,    D'Aurilly," 

paid   the   duke,   with  a  rather   disrespectful   display  of 

[temper,  "  that  the  time  when  the  king  is  about  to  appoint 

It  chief  for  the  League  is  no  time  for  sleep." 

"  Very  well,  monseigneur  ;  I  shall  tell  his  Highness  to 
rome  here." 

"  Where  I  await  him  impatiently.  Though  the  convo- 
ation  is  not  until  two  o'clock,  a  great  many  are  already 
ssembled  at  the  Louvre,  and  there  is  not  a  moment  to 

se.     I,  during  that  time,  shall  send  for  M.  de  Bussy." 

"  It  is  understood,  monseigneur  ;  but  in  case  I  do  not 
thd  his  Highness,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

If  you  do  not  find  his  Highness,  D'Aurilly,  do  not 
tffect  to  look  for  him  ;  it  will  suffice  to  tell  him  later  on 
rith  what  zeal  I  tried  to  see  him.  At  all  events,  I  shall 
e  at  the  Louvre  at  a  quarter  before  two." 

D'Aurilly  bowed  to  the  duke  and  left. 

Chicot  saw  him  go  out,  and  guessed  the  reason  why. 
f  M.  le  Due  de  Guise  should  hear  of  M.  d'Anjou's  arrest, 
natters  would  become  very  complicated. 

Chicot  saw   that  D'Aurilly  went  up  the   Rue  de  la 
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Huchette  to  take  the  Pont  Saint-Michel  ;  he,  on  the 
contrary,  ran  down  the  Rue  Saint-Andre-des-Arts  with  all 
the  speed  of  his  long  legs,  and  passed  the  Seine  at  the  lower 
Nesle  when  D'Aurilly  had  hardly  come  in  sight  of  the 
great  Chatelet. 

We  shall  therefore  follow  D'Aurilly,  who  conducts 
us  to  the  very  scene  of  the  important  events  of  that 
day. 

He  walked  down  the  quay,  thronged  with  bourgeois 
who  all  had  a  triumphal  expression,  and  reached  the 
Louvre,  which  seemed  to  him  most  quiet  and  innocent. 

D'Aurilly  knew  the  world  and  the  court  ;  he  talked 
first  with  the  officer  at  the  door,  who  is  always  an  im- 
portant personage  in  the  eyes  of  those  in  quest  of  news: 
and  scandals. 

The  officer  was  all  amiability  ;  the  king  had  waked  up 
in  the  very  best  of  humors.  From  the  officer,  D'Aurilly 
passed  on  to  the  concierge,  who  was  engaged  in  the  in- 
spection of  an  army  of  servants  trying  on  new  costumes 
and  giving  them  halberds  of  a  new  design.  He  smiled 
on  the  lute-player  and  replied  to  his  remarks  on  th< 
weather,  all  of  which  gave  D'Aurilly  the  very  best  opinioi 
of  the  political  atmosphere. 

D'Aurilly  consequently  passed  on,  went  up  the  gr 
staircase  which  led  to  the  duke's  apartments,  bowi: 
right  and  left  to  the  courtiers  already  assembled  in  tb< 
passages.  At  the  door  he  found  Chicot,  sitting  on  a  stoc 
playing  chess,  and  apparently  absorbed  in  the  deepes 
meditation.  D'Aurilly  tried  to  pass,  but  Chicot  with  hi 
long  legs  blocked  up  the  doorway.  He  was  forced  t 
touch  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Ah,  is  it  you  ?     Pardon  me,  M.  d'Aurilly." 

"  What  are  you  doing,  M.  Chicot  ?  " 

"  Playing  chess,  as  you  see." 

"  All  alone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  studying  a  move.     Do  you  play  chess 
monsieur  ?  " 

"  Very  little." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  you  are  a  musician,  and  music  is  such 
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difficult  art  that  those  who  cultivate  it  must  give  up  to 
:  it  all  their  time  and  intelligence." 

"  It  seems  that  the  move  is  an  important  one,"  said 
D'Aurilly,  laughing. 

"  Yes,  my  king  worries  me.  You  must  know,  M. 
d'Aurilly,  that  at  chess,  the  king  is  a  very  insignificant 
personage  who  has  no  will  of  his  own,  who  can  only  go 
one  step  at  a  time,  forward,  backwards,  right  or  left, 
while  he  is  surrounded  by  very  active  enemies, — by 
knights  who  jump  three  squares  at  a  time,  and  by  a  crowd 
of  pawns  who  surround  him,  pursue  him,  and  harass 
him, — so  that  if  he  is  ill  advised,  he  is  a  ruined  king  in  no 
•time  ;  now,  M.  d'Aurilly,  my  king  is  at  present  in  a  most 
>  perilous  position." 

"  But,  Monsieur  Chicot,  how  does  it  happen  that  you 
kare  playing  chess  at  the  door  of  his  Royal  Highness's 
(room  ? 

"  I  am  waiting  for  M.  de  Quelus,  who  is  in  there." 
'  Where  ?  "  asked  D'Aurilly. 
"  Why,  there,  with  his  Royal  Highness." 
'  M.   de  Quelus  with   his  Royal  Highness  ?  "    asked 
D'Aurilly,  with  surprise. 

During  this  dialogue,  Chicot  had  made  room  for  the 
ute-player  to  pass,  but  in  such  a  way  that  M.  de  Guise's 
messenger  was  now  placed  between  him  and  the  door. 
Yet  D'Aurilly  hesitated  to  open  this  door. 

'  What  is  M.  de  Quelus  doing  with  the  duke  ?  "  he 
isked.     "  I  did  not  know  them  to  be  such  friends." 

'  Hush  !  "  said  Chicot,  in  a  most  mysterious  way  ;  and 
jtill  holding  his  chess-board  in  both  hands,  he  described 
i  circle,  which  enabled  his  mouth  to  reach  D'Aurilly's  ear 
while  his  feet  did  not  move.  "  He  has  come  to  ask  the 
iuke's  pardon  for  a  little  quarrel  they  had  yesterday." 
"'  Really  ?  "  asked  D'Aurilly. 

'  The    king  insisted   upon   it.     You   know   on   what 
excellent  terms  the  brothers  are  at  present.     The  king 
Arould  not  suffer  an  impertinence  from  Quelus  to  pass 
mpunished,  and  ordered  him  to  apologize." 
'  Truly  ?  " 
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"  Ah,  M.  d'Auriliy ,  I  think  we  are  entering  the  golden 
age.  The  Louvre  will  become  Arcadia,  and  the  two 
brothers  Arcades  ambo.  Ah,  pardon  me  !  I  always  forget 
that  you  are  a  musician." 

D'Auriliy  smiled  and  passed  into  the  ante-chamber. 
As  he  did  so,  he  opened  the  door  wide  enough  for  Chicot  to 
be  able  to  exchange  a  significant  glance  with  Quelus,  who 
was  probably  forewarned. 

Chicot  pursued  his  combinations,  scolding  his  monarch 
not  more  harshly  than  a  real  king  would  have  deserved, 
but  rather  too  severely  for  an  innocent  piece  of  ivory. 

D'Auriliy,  as  he  entered  the  ante-chamber,  was  courte- 
ously saluted  by  Quelus,  in  whose  hands  a  superb  ebony 
cup  and  ball,  inlaid  with  ivory,  was  performing  rapid 
evolutions. 

"  Bravo,  M.  de  Quelus,"  said  D'Auriliy,  seeing  the 
young  man  perform  a  difficult  feat.     "  Bravo  !  " 

"  Ah,  my  dear  M.  d'Auriliy,"  said  Quelus,  "  when  shall 
I  play  cup  and  ball  as  you. play  the  lute  ? 

"  When  you  will  have  studied  your  plaything  as  many 
days  as  I  have  spent  years  studying  my  instrument,"  said 
D'Auriliy,  a  little  piqued.  "  But  where  is  Monseigneur  ? 
Were  you  not  with  him  ? 

"  I  have  an  audience  with  him,  my  dear  D'Auriliy; 
but  Schomberg  has  precedence." 

"  Ah,  M.  de  Schomberg  too  !  "  said  the  musician,  with 
increased  surprise. 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu  I  yes.  The  king  arranged  all  that ;  he 
is  there  in  the  dining-room.  Go  in,  M.  d'Auriliy,  and 
kindly  remind  the  prince  that  we  are  waiting." 

D'Auriliy  opened  the  second  door  and  perceived  Schom- 
berg sitting,  or  rather  lying,  on  a  kind  of  couch. 

Schomberg,  in  this  position,  was  amusing  himself  by 
shooting  through  a  ring  suspended  from  the  ceiling  little 
balls  of  perfumed  earth,  an  ample  provision  of  which  he 
had  in  his  pouch,  while  a  favorite  dog  brought  back  those 
balls  which  were  not  broken  against  the  wall. 

"  What  !  "  said  D'Auriliy,  "  such  an  occupation  as 
this  ?     Ah,  M.  de  Schomberg  !  " 
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"  Ah,  guten  Morgen  /  M.  d'Aurilly,"  said  Schomberg, 
suddenly  interrupting  his  game.  "  You  see  I  am  amus- 
ing myself  while  waiting  for  an  audience." 

"  But  where  is  Monseigneur  ?  "asked  D'Aurilly. 

"  Hush  !  Monseigneur  is  now  busy,  forgiving  D'Eper- 
non  and  Maugiron.  But  will  you  not  enter, — you  the 
privileged  one  ?  " 

"  It  might,  perhaps,  be  indiscreet." 

"  Xot  in  the  least  ;  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find  him 
in  the  next  room.  Go  in,  M.  d'Aurilly,  go  in,"  and  he 
pushed  D'Aurilly  through  the  door. 

The  astonished  musician  now  perceived  D'Epernon 
standing  before  a  mirror,  stiffening  his  moustache  with 
gum,  while  Maugiron,  seated  near  the  window,  was  busy 
cutting  out  images,  by  the  side  of  which  the  bas-reliefs 
on  the  temple  of  Venus  Aphrodite  and  the  paintings 
of  the  bath  of  Tiberus,  at  Caprae,  would  have  seemed 
holy. 

The  duke,  without  his  sword,  sat  in  his  armchair 
[between  these  two  men,  who  looked  at  him  only  to  watch 
his  movements,  and  spoke  only  disagreeable  words. 

Seeing  D'Aurilly,  he  rushed  to  meet  him. 

"  Take  care,  monseigneur,"  said  Maugiron,  "  you  are 
stepping  on  my  images  !  " 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  "  cried  D'Aurilly,  "  what  do  I  see  ?  He 
insults  my  master." 

'*  Ah,  M.  d'Aurilly,"  said  D'Epernon,  continuing  to 
arrange  his  moustache,  "  how  are  you  ?  Very  well,  I 
hope,  but  you  seem  a  little  flushed." 

"  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  bring  me  your  little  dagger," 
said  Maugiron. 
^P*'  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,"  said  D'Aurilly,  "  have  you 
forgotten  where  you  are  ?  " 

'"Not  at  all,  my  dear  Orpheus,"  said  D'Epernon  ; 
"  this  is  why  I  ask  for  your  dagger.  You  see  that  M.  le 
Due  has  none." 

"  D'Aurilly,"  cried  the  duke,  in  a  tone  full  of  grief  and 
rage,  "  do  you  not  understand  that  I  am  a  prisoner  ?  " 

"  Of  whom  ?  "  Pn'r>» 
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"  Of  my  brother.  Could  you  not  know  that,  on  seeing 
my  jailers  ?  " 

D'Aurilly  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise. 

"  Oh,  if  I  had  only  suspected  it  !  "  he  said. 

"  You  would  have  brought  your  lute  to  amuse  his 
Highness,"  said  a  mocking  voice  ;  "  but  I  thought  of  it, 
dear  M.  d'Aurilly.  I  sent  for  it,  and  here  it  is,"  and 
Chicot  really  handed  the  lute  to  the  unfortunate  musician. 
Behind  Chicot,  Quelus  and  Schomberg  were  yawning 
frightfully. 

"  How  is  your  game  of  chess,  Chicot  ?  "  asked 
D'Epernon. 

"  Ah,  yes,  true  !  "  said  Quelus. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  think  I  can  save  my  king,  but  it 
will  not  be  without  difficulty.  Come,  M.  d'Aurilly, 
give  me  your  dagger  in  return  for  the  lute, — a  fair 
exchange." 

The  amazed  musician  obeyed,  and  seated  himself  at 
his  master's  feet. 

"  Here  is  one  rat  in  the  trap,"  said  Quelus  ;  "  let  us 
pass  on  to  the  others." 

At  these  words,  which  gave  D'Aurilly  the  explanation  of 
the  preceding  scenes,  Quelus  returned  to  his  position  in 
the  ante-chamber,  but  he  begged  Schomberg  to  give  him 
his  blow-gun  in  exchange  for  the  cup  and  ball. 

"  That  is  only  fair,"  said  Chicot,  "  we  must  vary  our 
pleasures.     For  a  change,  I  shall  go  and  sign  the  League." 

And  he  closed  the  door,  leaving  the  poor  lute-player  in 
company  with  his  Highness. 


CHAPTER   XLVIII. 

HOW   THE    MASTER   OF   THE    HOUNDS    FOLLOWED   THE 
WRONG   SCENT 

The  hour  of  the  great  reception  had  arrived,  or  rather 
was  near  at  hand  ;    since  noon  the  Louvre  had  already 
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received  the  principal  chiefs,  the  interested  parties,  and 
even  the  lookers-on. 

Paris  was  nearly  as  tumultuous  as  the  day  before,  but 
with  this  difference, — that  the  Swiss,  who  had  had  no 
part  in  the  fete  of  the  previous  evening,  were  now  the 
principal  actors.  Paris  had  sent  towards  the  Louvre  its 
deputations  of  Leaguers,  corporations  of  workmen,  alder- 
men, militia,  and  ever  increasing  masses  of  spectators, 
who,  on  those  days  when  the  whole  population  was  busy 
with  something,  came  to  look  on  as  active  and  interested 
as  if  Paris  had  had  two  populations,  as  if  in  this  great 
city,  a  little  image  of  the  world,  each  individual  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  acting,  and  the  other 
looking  on. 

The  Louvre  was  therefore  surrounded  by  a  mass  of 
populace  ;   but  we  need  not  tremble  for  the  Louvre. 

It  was  not  yet  the  time  when  the  murmur  of  the 
people,  changed  into  thunder,  rocked  down  with  the 
breath  of  its  cannon  the  walls  of  the  master's  castle. 
The  Swiss,  those  ancestors  of  the  ioth  of  August  and  the 
27th  of  July,  smiled  on  the  masses  of  Parisians,  though 
these  masses  were  armed,  and  the  Parisians  smiled  on  the 
Swiss.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  when  the  vestibule 
of  the  kings  was  the  scene  of  bloodshed. 

Let  us  not  believe  that  the  drama  was  less  interesting 
for  being  less  gloomy  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  curious  scenes  ever  presented  in  the  old  Louvre. 

The  king  was  in  the  great  hall,  seated  on  his  throne, 
surrounded  by  his  officers,  his  friends,  his  servants,  and 
his  family,  waiting  for  all  the  corporations  to  file  past 
him,  and  go  to  the  places  assigned  to  them  in  the  court- 
'.yard,  leaving  their  chiefs  in  the  palace. 

He  could  thus,  at  a  single  glance,  count  his  enemies, 
prompted  from  time  to  time  by  Chicot,  hidden  behind 
the  royal  chair,  warned  by  a  sign  from  the  queen-mother, 
or  by  some  movement  on  the  part  of  the  minor  Leaguers, 
who  were  more  impatient  than  their  chiefs,  because  they 
were  less  advanced  in  the  secret.  M.  de  Monsoreau 
entered  abruptly. 
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"  Look,  Henriquet,"  said  Chicot. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  see  ?  " 

"  Look  at  your  master  of  the  hounds,  pardieu  !  he  is' 
well  worthy  of  it.  He  is  pale  and  muddy  enough  to 
deserve  a  good  look." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  king,  "  it  is  indeed  he." 

Henri  made  a  sign  to  M.  de  Monsoreau,  who  ap-' 
proached. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  are  at  the  Louvre,  monsieur  ?  " 
asked  Henri.     "  I  believed  you  to  be  at  Vincennes." 

"  I  had  everything  in  readiness  there  at  seven  o'clock' 
this  morning  ;  but  when  noon  came,  and  I  had  no  news]  I 
feared  that  some  misfortune  might  have  happened  to* 
your  Majesty,  and  I  hurried  back." 

"  Really  ?  " 

"  Sire,"  said  the  count,  "  if  I  have  failed  in  my  duty, 
attribute  it  to  an  excess  of  zeal." 

;<  Yes,  monsieur,"  said  Henri,  "  and  be  assured  that  I 
fully  appreciate  it." 

"  Now,"  continued  the  count,  with  hesitation,  "  if  vour 
Majesty  demands  that  I  should  return  to  Vincennes,  aH  1 
am  quite  reassured —  " 

'  No,  no,  remain.  This  chase  was  a  mere  whim  that- 
passed  through  our  head,  and  went  as  it  came.  Remain  I 
I  shall  have  need  of  all  those  who  are  devoted  to  me,  andl 
you  have  just  placed  yourself  among  those  on  whose! 
devotion  I  can  rely." 

Monsoreau  bowed. 

"  Where  does  your  Majesty  wish  me  to  stand  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Will  you  give  him  to  me  for  half  an  hour  ?  "] 
whispered  Chicot  to  the  king. 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  To  torment  him  a  little.  What  do  you  care  ?  You 
owe  me  some  compensation  for  forcing  me  to  be  present 
at  this  tiresome  ceremony." 

"  Well,  take  him." 

"  I  had  the  honor  of  asking  your  Majesty  where  I  am  to 
stand,"  said  the  master  of  the  hounds  a  second  time. 
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"  I  thought  I  had  answered ;  wherever  you  like. 
Behind  my  chair,  for  instance  ;  there  is  where  I  generally 
place  my  friends." 

"  Come  here,"  said  Chicot,  giving  M.  de  Monsoreau  a 
x>rtion  of  the  space  he  had  reserved  for  himself ;  "  come 
ind  get  the  scent  of  these  fellows.  Here  is  game  that 
an  be  tracked  without  a  hound.  Ventre  de  biche ! 
Monsieur  le  Comte,  what  scent  !  Here  are  the  shoemakers 
vho  pass,  or  rather,  who  have  passed  ;  and  here  are  the 
anners, — mort  de  ma  vie  !  if  you  lose  the  scent  of  these  I 
vill  discharge  you  from  your  place  !  " 

M.  de  Monsoreau  pretended  to  listen,  or  rather  listened 
vithout  hearing.  He  was  very  much  preoccupied,  and 
joked  around  with  an  anxiety  which  did  not  escape  the 
:ing,  particularly  when  Chicot  drew  his  attention  to  it. 

"  Well,"  he  whispered  to  the  king,  "  do  you  know  what 
our  master  of  the  hounds  is  now  hunting  ? 

"  No." 
I  "  Your  brother  D'Anjou  !  " 

I  At  all  events,  he  is  not  in  sight,"  replied  Henri, 
I  uighing. 

"  Xo.  Do  you  wish  him  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  his 
■'hereabouts  ? 

"  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  him  follow  the  wrong 
lack." 

"  Wait,  wait  !    I  am  told  that  the  wolf  has  the  same 
|:ent  as  the  fox  ;    he  will  make  the  mistake.     Only  ask 
lim  where  the  countess  is." 
I  "  Why  ?  " 

"  Ask,  and  you  will  see." 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  Henri,  "  what  have  you 
lone  with  Madame  de  Monsoreau  ?  I  do  not  perceive 
ler  among  the  ladies." 

M  The  count  shuddered,  as  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  his  foot. 
|  hicot  scratched  his  nose  and  winked  at  the  king. 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  master  of  the  hounds,  "  the 
ljuntess  is  not  well,  and  the  air  of  Paris  does  not  agree 
•  lith  her.  She  set  out  last  night  with  her  father,  the 
■aron  de  Meridor,  after  having  taken  leave  of  the  queen." 
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"  And  towards  what  part  of  France  did  she  travel  ?  " 
asked  the  king,  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
turning  his  head  away  while  the  tanners  were  passing. 

"  Towards  her  home  in  Anjou,  sire." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Chicot,  gravely,  "  that  the  air  of 
Paris  is  not  good  for  women  in  her  situation, — gravidis 
uxoribus  Lutetia  inclemens.  I  advise  you  to  imitate  the 
count's  example,  and  to  send  the  queen  away  when  she 
will  be —  " 

Monsoreau  turned  pale,  and  glared  furiously  at  Chicot, 
who,  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  royal  chair,  and  his  chin  on 
his  hand,  seemed  to  be  looking  very  attentively  at  the 
passementerie  makers  as  they  passed. 

"  Who  tells  you,  impertinent,  that  Madame  de  Mon 
soreau  is  enceinte?"  murmured  Monsoreau. 

"Is  she  not  ?  "  said  Chicot.  "It  would  be  more  im- 
pertinent to  suppose  that,  I  think." 

"  She  is  not,  monsieur." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Chicot,  "  have  you  heard,  Henri  1, 
It  seems  that  your  master  of  the  hounds  has  committee)! 
the  same  mistake  as  you, — he  has  forgotten  to  brin^ 
together  the  chemises  of  Notre-Dame." 

Monsoreau  clinched  his  fists  and  swallowed  his  rage 
after  having  shot  at  Chicot  a  glance  of  malicious  hatred* 
to  which  Chicot  replied  by  pulling  his  hat  over  his  eyesj 
and  shaking  the  long,  slender  plume  which  ornamented  it 

The  count  saw  that  the  moment  was  ill  chosen,  am 
shook  his  head  as  if  to  drive  away  the  clouds  from  hi' 
brow.  Chicot  also  changed  his  expression  and  assume' 
the  most  gracious  smile. 

"  Poor  countess,"  he  said,  "  she  is  in  danger  of  perishin 
of  ennui  on  the  way." 

"  I  told  the  king,"  replied  Monsoreau,  "  that  she  waj 
travelling  with  her  father." 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  a  father  is  very  respectable,  bv 
not  amusing.  And  if  she  had  only  that  worthy  baron  t 
amuse  her  on  the  way —     But  luckily —  " 

"  What  ?  "  quickly  asked  the  count. 

"  Why,  what  ?  "  replied  Chicot. 
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"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  luckily  '  ?  " 
"  Ah,  ah,  you  were  making  an  ellipsis,  Monsieur  le 
"ornte." 
The  count  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  the  interrogative  form  of  which 
ou  made  use  is  called  an  '  ellipsis.'  Ask  Henri,  who  is 
philologist." 

I  Yes,"  said  Henri ;    "  but  what  was  the  meaning  of 
our  adverb  ?  " 
I  Which  adverb  ?  " 
"  '  Luckily.'  " 

"  '  Luckily  '  signifies  {  luckily.'     Luckily,  I  said  (and  in 

iris  I  admire  the  goodness  of  God),  there  exist  at  this 

our  on  the  road  some  of  our  friends,  and  even  very 

j  itertaining  ones,  who,  if  they  met  the  countess,  would 

I  irely  amuse  her  ;    and,"  carelessly  added  Chicot,  "  as 

[;iey  are  travelling  along  the  same  road,  they  will  probably 

[teet.     Oh,  I  see  them  now  !     Do  you  not,  Henri, — you 

ho  are  a  man  of  imagination  ?     There  they  go,  along  a 

dutiful  shady  lane,  on  prancing  horses,  saying  a  thousand 

Weet  things  which  greatly  delight  the  dear  lady !  " 

This   was   a  second   dagger,    sharper   than   the   first, 

anted  in  M.  de  Monsoreau's  breast ;    but  he  could  not 

iow  his  rage.     The  king  was  there,  and  Chicot  had  in  him 

momentary  ally  ;    therefore,  with  an  affability  which 

stified  to  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  curb  his  temper, 

said, — 

'"  What,  you  have  friends  travelling  towards  Anjou  ?  " 
"  You  might  even  say  we  have,  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
icause  these  friends  are  more  yours  than  mine." 
I  You  astonish  me,  Monsieur  Chicot,"  said  the  count. 
J  know  no  one,  who — " 
|  That  is  right,  be  mysterious." 
"  I  swear  to  you." 

I  Oh,  you  know  they  are  there,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  and 
ley  are  even  such  very  dear  friends  that  I  saw  you 
oking  around  for  them  from  mere  force  of  habit,  though 
>u  know  perfectly  well  that  they  are  on  the  way  to 
njou." 
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"  I  !  "   said  the  count.     "  You  saw  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you,  the  master  of  the  hounds,  the  palest  of  all 
present,  past,  and  future,  from  Nimrod  to  M.  d'Autefort, 
your  predecessor." 

"  Monsieur  Chicot  !  " 

"  The  palest,  I  repeat, — Veritas  veritatem.  This  is  a 
barbarism,  because  there  is  only  one  truth  ;  for  if  there 
were  two,  one,  at  least,  would  not  be  true, — but  you  are 
not  a  philologist,  my  dear  M.  Esau." 

"  No,  monsieur,  I  am  not ;  therefore  I  shall  beg  you  tc 
return  at  once  to  those  friends  of  whom  you  spoke,  and 
be  kind  enough  to  name  them  for  me,  if  your  super- 
abundant imagination  will  allow  you  to  do  so." 

"  Ah,  you  always  repeat  the  same  thing.  Seel; 
monsieur,  morbleu  !  seek.  It  is  your  business  to  hunt 
animals, — witness  that  unfortunate  deer  whom  you  dis- 
turbed this  morning,  and  who  surely  did  not  expect  thai 
from  you.  If  some  one  were  to  prevent  you  froir 
sleeping,  would  you  like  that  ?  " 

Monsoreau's  eyes  wandered  about  in  terror. 

"  What  ?  "    he  cried,  seeing  an  empty  seat  near 
king. 

"  Come  now  !  "  said  Chicot. 

"  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou  !  "  cried  the  master  of  the  hounds 

"  Tally-ho,  tally-ho  !  "    cried  the  Gascon,  "  the  gam 
is  started." 

"  He  left  to-day  !  "  exclaimed  the  count. 

"  He  left  to-day,  but  it  is  possible  he  may  have  left  las 
night.     You  are  not  a  philologist,  monsieur,  but  ask  th-j 
king,  who  is  one.     When  did  your  brother  disappeai 
Henriquet  ?  " 

"  Last  night,"  replied  the  king. 

"  The  duke  gone  !  "  murmured  Monsoreau,  pale  an'j 
trembling.  "  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  mon  Dieu  !  what  are  yol 
telling  me,  sire  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  say  that  my  brother  is  gone,"  said  the  king 
"  I  only  say  that  he  disappeared  last  night,  and  that  h:  S 
best  friends  do  not  know  where  he  is." 

"  Oh,"  angrily  cried  the  count,  "if  I  believed  that — 
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"  Well,  well,  what  would  you  do  ?  Besides,  where 
would  be  the  harm  if  he  made  a  few  soft  speeches  to 
Madame  de  Monsoreau.  Our  friend  Francois  is  the  gay 
member  of  the  family  ;  he  was  a  beau  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.,  and  he  is  now,  under  our  king  Henri  III., 
who  has  other  things  to  do  besides  making  love.  The 
■devil  !  there  should  be  at  least  one  prince  at  court  who 
represents  the  French  mind." 

"  The  duke  gone  !  "  repeated  Monsoreau.  "  Are  you 
quite  sure,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  And  you  ?  "  asked  Chicot. 

The  master  of  the  hounds  looked  once  more  towards  the 
place  usually  occupied  by  the  king's  brother,  and  which 
jontinued  unoccupied. 

"I  am  lost  !  "  he  murmured,  with  such  a  marked 
.ntention  of  escaping,  that  Chicot  held  him. 

"  Be  quiet,  morbleu  !  You  do  nothing  but  move,  and 
hat  nauseates  the  king.  Mort  de  ma  vie  !  I  should  like 
o  be  in  your  wife's  place,  to  see  every  day  a  prince  with  a 
louble  nose,  and  to  hear  M.  d'Aurilly,  who  plays  the  lute 
ike  the  late  lamented  Orpheus.  What  luck  your  wife 
las  !  " 

Monsoreau  shivered  with  anger. 

"  Gently,  monsieur,"  said  Chicot  ;  "  hide  your  joy. 
rlere  is  the  business  beginning.  It  is  indecent  to  show 
me's  passions.     Listen  to  the  king's  speech." 

The  master  of  the  hounds  was  forced  to  keep  his  place, 
jecause  the  hall  had  become  gradually  filled  ;  he  therefore 
"emained  motionless. 

J  The  whole  assembly  was  present.  M.  de  Guise  had  just 
ntered,  and  bent  his  knee  before  the  king,  but  not 
without  an  anxious  glance  at  the  Due  d'Anjou's  vacant 
;eat. 

The  king  rose,  the  heralds  commanded  silence. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

HOW  THE  KING  APPOINTED  A  CHIEF  FOR  THE  LEAGUE 
WHO  WAS  NEITHER  THE  DUC  D'ANJOU  NOR  THE  DUC 
DE    GUISE. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  king,  amid  a  profound  silence 
after  assuring  himself  that  D'Epernon,  Schomberg 
Maugiron,  and  Quelus  had  taken  their  places  behind  him 
leaving  their  prisoner  in  the  charge  of  ten  Swiss  guards 
"  a  king,  placed  as  he  is  between  heaven  and  earth,  hears 
equally  well  the  voices  from  above  and  the  voices  fron: 
below, — that  is  to  say,  the  commands  of  God  and  the 
commands  of  the  people.  I  understand  that  tins  associa- 
tion of  all  the  powers  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic 
religion  is  a  guarantee  for  my  subjects  ;  therefore  J 
approve  of  the  counsels  given  by  my  cousin  Guise, 
then  declare  the  Holy  League  duly  authorized  anq 
instituted  ;  and  as  it  is  necessary  that  this  great  bodij 
should  have  a  good  and  powerful  head,  that  this  chie 
who  is  called  upon  to  maintain  the  Church  should  be  on 
of  the  most  zealous  sons  of  the  Church, — zealous  fronj 
the  very  nature  of  his  duties, — I  choose  a  Christian  prinoi 
for  the  head  of  the  League,  and  declare  that  he  shfcljj 
henceforth  be  called — " 

Henri  purposely  paused  for  an  instant.  The  buzzing  c : 
a  fly  could  have  been  heard  amid  the  general  stillness 
Henri  repeated, — 

"  He  shall  henceforth  be  called  Henri  de  Valois,  Kin 
of  France  and  Poland." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  king  raised  his  vok 
with  a  sort  of  affectation,  to  mark  his  triumph,  and  n 
stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  his  friends,  ready  to  burei 
forth,  as  well  as  to  crush  the  Leaguers,  whose  hal| 
suppressed  murmurs  betrayed  their  discontent,  surpris<nj 
and  fear. 

As  for  the  Due  de  Guise,  he  was  absolutely  prostratedj 
large  drops  of  perspiration  gathered  on  his  brow.     R 
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exchanged  a  glance  with  each  of  his  two  brothers,  the 
Due  de  Mayenne  and  the  cardinal,  who  stood  on  either 
side  of  him.  Monsoreau,  more  surprised  than  ever  at  the 
Due  d'Anjou's  absence,  was  becoming  reassured  as  he 
recalled  the  king's  words.  In  fact,  the  duke  might  have 
:iisappeared  without  going  away.  The  cardinal  left  the 
,Toup  with  which  he  was  standing  and  stole  up  to  his 
brother. 

"  Francois,"  he  whispered  to  him,  "  I  fear  we  are  no 
onger  in  safety  here.  Let  us  hasten  to  take  leave,  because 
;:he  people  are  strange,  and  the  king  whom  they  abhorred 
will  become  their  idol  for  a  few  days." 
'  "  Very  well,"  said  Mayenne,  "  let  us  go.  Wait  here 
or  our  brother  while  I  prepare  our  retreat." 
I  During  that  time,  the  king  had  signed  the  first  act 
jrepared  on  the  table,  and  drawn  up  in  advance  by  M.  de 
tloi  villiers,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  queen-mother, 
[vas  the  only  person  in  the  secret  ;  then  passing  the  pen 
0  M.  de  Guise,  he  said,  in  that  mocking  tone  which  he 
uiew  so  well  how  to  assume, — 

Sign,  my  cousin  ;  "  then  pointing  with  his  finger  to 
he  place,  "  there,  there,  below  me.  Now  pass  it  to 
lonsieur  le  Cardinal,  and  to  M.  le  Due  de  Mayenne." 

But  the  Due  de  Mayenne  had  already  reached  the  foot 
f  the  steps,  and  the  cardinal  was  in  the  other  room.  The 
ing  noticed  their  absence. 

"  Then  pass  it  to  the  master  of  the  hounds,"  he  said. 

The  duke  signed,  handed  the  pen  to  Monsoreau,  and 
lade  a  motion  to  go. 

"  Wait,"  said  the  king. 

Anel  while  Queius  took  the  pen  from  the  hands  of 
Hi.:  de  Monsoreau, — and  not  only  all  the  noblemen 
Present,  but  all  the  chiefs  of  corporations  assembled  for 
his  great  event,  signed  their  names  on  loose  sheets  which 
srere  to  complete  the  registers  used  the  day  before, — 
he  king  was  saying  to  the  Due  de  Guise, — 

"  Was  it  not  your  advice,  my  cousin,  to  guard  our 
apital  with  a  good  army,  composed  of  all  the  forces  of 
he  League  ?     The  army  is  formed,  and  properly  formed, 
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since   the    natural     general    of     the    Parisians 
king." 

"  Certainly,  sire,"  replied  the  duke,  without  well 
knowing  what  he  said. 

"  But  I  do  not  forget,"  continued  the  king,  "  that  I 
have  another  army  to  command,  and  that  the  command  of 
this  army  belongs  to  the  greatest  general  of  the  kingdom. 
While  I  command  the  League,  you,  my  cousin,  must  go 
and  command  the  army." 

"  And  when  do  I  set  out  ?  " 

"  At  once,"  replied  the  king. 

"  Henri,  Henri !  "  said  Chicot,  who,  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  etiquette,  could  not  run  after  the  king  and  stop 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  as  he  had  a  great  mind  to 
do.  But  as  the  king  had  not  heard  him,  or  if  he  had, 
not  understood  him,  he  advanced  respectfully,  holding  in 
his  hand  an  enormous  pen,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
king. 

"  Will  you  hush,  double  idiot  !  "  he  whispered  ;  but  it 
was  too  late.  The  king  had  already  announced  his 
nomination  to  the  Due  de  Guise,  and  handed  him  his 
commission  signed  in  advance,  and  this  in  spite  of  all  the 
Gascon's  signs  and  grimaces. 

The  Due  de  Guise  took  his  brevet  and  left.  Th< 
cardinal  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  room 
and  the  Due  de  Mayenne  was  waiting  for  both  at  the 
palace  gates. 

They  got  into  the  saddle  at  once,  and  ten  minutes  had 
not  elapsed  before  they  had  all  three  left  Paris.  The  res; 
of  the  assembly  gradually  withdrew.  Some  cried  "  Vm 
le  roi  i  others  cried  "  Vive  la  Ligue  !  " 

"  I  have  at  least  solved  a  great  problem,"  said  Henri, 
laughing. 

"  Ah,  yes,  you  are  a  fine  mathematician,"  said  Chicot. 

"  No'doubt,"  said  the  king.  "  By  making  these  rascal:  | 
utter  two  different  cries,  I  succeed  in  making  them  en 
the  same  thing." 

"  Sta  bene  !  "  said  the  queen-mother,  pressing  her  son' 
hand. 

1 
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"  You  believe  that,"  said  the  Gascon.  "  She  is  furious; 
her  beloved  Guises  are  nearly  crushed  by  the  blow." 

"  Oh,  sire,  sire,"  cried  the  favorites,  crowding  around 
the  king,  "  what  a  sublime  imagination  you  have  !  " 

"  They  think  money  will  rain  on  them  like  manna 
from  heaven,"  whispered  Chicot  to  the  king. 

Henri  was  escorted  in  triumph  to  his  apartment,  and 
amid  the  throng  of  courtiers,  Chicot  played  the  part  of 
the  slave  of  antiquity,  as  he  pursued  his  master  with  his 
lamentations.  This  persistence  on  his  part  in  recalling 
to  the  demi-god  the  fact  that  he  was  after  all  but  a  man, 
(struck  the  king  so  forcibly  that  he  dismissed  every  one 
And  remained  alone  with  Chicot. 

"  Now,"  said  Henri,  turning  towards  the  Gascon,  "  do 
.you  know  that  you  are  never  pleased,  Maitre  Chicot,  and 
;that  becomes  a  bore.  The  devil !  I  do  not  ask  for  com- 
plaisance, but  for  common  sense." 

"  You  are  right,  Henri,"  said  Chicot,  "  that  is  what  you 
need  the  most." 
I  "  At  least  admit  that  it  was  cleverly  done." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  cannot  admit." 

"  Ah,  you  are  jealous,  M.  le  Roi  de  France  !  " 

"  I  ?     Heaven  forbid  !     I  would  make  a  better  choice 
)f  subjects." 
;    "  Corbleu  !  " 

"  Oh,  what  ferocious  pride  !  " 

"  Come,  am  I,  or  not,  king  of  the  League  ?  " 

"  Why,  vou  are,  unquestionably.     But — " 

"  But  what  ?  " 

"  But  you  are  no  longer  King  of  France." 

"  And  who  is  King  of  France  ?  " 

"  Everybody  except  you,  Henri ;  to  begin  with,  your 
Drother." 

'  My  brother  !     Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?  " 

'  Of  M.  d'Anjou,  parbleu  !  " 

"  Who  is  my  prisoner." 

'  Yes,  but  prisoner  though  he  is,  he  is  anointed,  and 
you  are  not." 

"  By  whom  was  he  anointed  ?  " 
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"  By  the  Cardinal  de  Guise.  Really,  Henri,  I  advise 
you  to  speak  of  your  police.  A  king  is  crowned  here  in 
Paris  at  the  Abbey  of  Sainte-Genevieve,  before  thirty- 
three  persons  and  you  do  not  even  know  it." 

'■  And  you  know  it,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  I  do." 

"  And  how  can  you  know  what  I  do  not  ?  " 

"  Because  M.  de  Morvilliers  manages  your  police,  and  I 
attend  to  my  own." 

The  king  frowned. 

"  As  kings  of  France,  we  already  have,  besides  Henri  de 
Valois,  Francois  dAnjou  ;  and  then,"  said  Chicot,  pre- 
tending to  search  in  his  mind,  "  we  also  have  the  Due  de 
Guise." 

'■  The  Due  de  Guise  ?  " 

"  The  Due  de  Guise,  Henri  le  Balafre,  Henri  de  Guise. 
I  repeat :  we  have  also  the  Due  de  Guise." 

"  A  fine  king,  whom  I  exile,  and  send  to  the  army." 

"  Well,  were  you  not  exiled  to  Poland  ?     Is  it  not 
nearer  from  La  Charite  to  the  Louvre,  than  from  Cracow 
to  Paris  ?     Ah,  yes,  you  send  him  to  the  army,  and  this , 
is  the  cleverness  of  the  stroke  :  you  send  him  to  the  army,  i 
and  you  put  thirty  thousand  men  under  his  orders, — i 
ventre  de  biche  !  and  what  an  army  !     A  real  army,— not 
like  your  army  of  the   League;    no,   no,   an   army  of. 
bourgeois  is  good  enough  for  Henri  de  Valois,  king  of  the 
favorites.     Henri  de  Guise  must  have  an  army  of  soldiers; 
and  what  soldiers  !     Tried  veterans,  loving  the  smell  of 
powder,  and  capable  of  destroying  twenty  armies  of  the  j 
League  ;    so  that  if,  being  king  in  fact,  Henri  de  Guise- 
should  one  day  wish  to  become  king  in  name,  he  will  only 
have  to  turn  towards  the  capital.,  and  say,  '  Forward  !. 
Let  us  swallow  Paris,  Henri  de  Valois,  and  the  Louvre  at'1 
one  mouthful !  '    and  the  rogues  would  do  it.     I  know 
them." 

"  You  forget  one  thing  in  your  argument,  illustrious  | 
politician,"  said  Henri. 

"  Ah,  that  may  be,  if  you  mean  a  fourth  king." 

"  No,"  said  Henri,  with  supreme  disdain,  "  you  forget 
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that  to  reign  in  France  when  a  Valois  wears  the  crown,  it 

is  necessary  to  look  back  a  little,   and  to  count  one's 

ancestors.     That  M.  d'Anjou  should  have  such  an  idea,  I 

understand.     He  may  lay  claim  to  it ;    his  ancestors  are 

mine,  and  the  rights  would  be  equal  as  between  us  ;  there 

lis  only  a  question  of  primogeniture.     But  M.  de  Guise — 

1,  Come  now,  Master  Chicot,  go  and  study  heraldry,  and 

1 1  tell  me  if  the  lilies  of  France  are  not  better  than  the 

>imeiiets  of  Lorraine." 

*  "  Ah,"    said    Chicot,    "  that   is   where   you   make   a 

mistake." 

"  Where  is  the  mistake  ?  " 

"  Why,  M.  de  Guise  is  of  far  better  nobility  than  you 
believe." 

"  Better  than  mine,  perhaps,"  said  Henri,  with  a 
smile. 

'  There  is  no  '  perhaps,'  my  little  Henriquet." 

"  You  are  mad,  Monsieur  Chicot ;  I  say  absolutely 
Pad.     Go  and  learn  how  to  read,  my  friend." 

"  Well,  Henri,  you  who  already  know,  and  who  have  no 
need  to  go  back  to  school  like  me,  read  this  a  little."  And 
Chicot  drew  from  his  bosom  the  parchment  on  which 
Nicolas  David  had  written  the  genealogy  that  we 
know, — the  same  which  had  come  back  from  Avignon, 
approved  by  the  Pope,  and  which  made  Henri  de  Guise 
lescend  from  Charlemagne. 

Henri  turned  pale  after  he  had  glanced  at  the  parch- 
ment, and  recognized  near  the  legate's  signature,  the  seal 
of  Saint  Peter. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  "  asked  Chicot.  "  The 
lilies  are  left  a  little  behind,  eh  ?  Ventre  de  biche  !  the 
merlets  seem  ready  to  fly  as  high  as  Caesar's  eagles.  Take 
care,  my  son  !  " 

"  But  by  what  means  did  you  obtain  possession  of  this 
genealogy  ?  " 

"  Do  I  think  of  such  things  ?  It  came  to  me  of  its  own 
accord." 

"  But  where  was  it  before  it  came  to  you  ?  " 

"  Beneath  the  bolster  of  a  lawyer." 
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"  And  what  was  the  name  of  this  lawyer  ?  " 

"  Maitre  Nicolas  David." 

"  Where  was  he  ?  " 

"  At  Lyons." 

"  And  who  went  to  Lyons  to  take  it  from  beneath  that 
lawyer's  bolster  ? 

"  One  of  my  good  friends." 

"  What  does  he  do  ?  " 

"  He  preaches." 

"  So  he  is  a  monk  ?  " 

"  Exactly." 

"  And  his  name  is —  " 

"  Gorenflot." 

"  What  !  "  cried  Henri,  "  that  abominable  Leaguer 
who  made  an  incendiary  speech  at  Sainte-Genevieve's, 
and  who  insulted  me  last  night  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  ?  " 

"  Do  you  remember  the  story  of  Brutus,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  mad  ?  " 

'  Then  your  friend  is  a  deep  politician." 

"  Have  you  heard  of  M.  Machiavelli,  secretary  of  the 
Republic  of  Florence  ?  Your  grandmother  was  his 
pupil." 

"  Then  he  took  this  document  from  the  lawyer  ? 

"  Yes,  by  main  force." 

"  From  Nicolas  David,  that  assassin  ?  " 

"  From  Nicolas  David,  that  assassin." 

"  Is  your  monk  brave  ?  " 

'  As  brave  as  Bayard." 

"  And  having  done  this,  he  has  not  yet  come  to  me  for! 
his  reward  ?  " 

"  He  has  humbly  withdrawn  to  his  convent,  and  asm 
but  the  thing, — that  it  may  be  forgotten  that  he  ever; 
left  it." 

"  Then  he  is  modest  ?  " 

"  As  Saint  Crepin." 

"  Chicot,  upon  my  word  as  a  gentleman,  your  friend' 
shall  have  the  first  vacant  abbey,"  said  the  king. 

"  Thank  you  for  him,  Henri.     Ma  foi  !  "   said  Chicot 
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to  himself,  "  here  he  is  between  Mayenne  and  Valois, — 
between  a  rope  and  a  reward.  Will  he  be  hanged  ?  Will 
he  be  abbot  ?  He  who  can  tell  me  must  be  clever.  At 
all  events,  if  he  is  still  asleep,  he  must  have  curious 
dreams." 


CHAPTER  L. 

ETEOCLES   AND   POLYNICES. 

This  day  of  the  League  ended  as  noisily  and  brilliantly  as 
it  had  begun.  The  king's  friends  rejoiced  ;  the  preachers 
of  the  League  were  preparing  to  canonize  Brother  Henri, 
and  spoke,  as  had  been  done  for  Saint  Mauritius,  of  the 
warlike  deeds  of  the  Valois  who  had  so  distinguished 
himself  in  his  youth. 

The  favorites  said,  "  The  lion  has  at  last  waked  up  ;  " 
khe  Leaguers,  "  The  fox  smelt  the  trap."  And  as  the 
character  of  the  French  nation  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
ipride,  and  as  Frenchmen  do  not  like  chiefs  of  inferior 
jintelligence,  the  conspirators  themselves  rejoiced  in 
[having  been  outwitted  by  their  king.  It  is  true  that  the 
[principal  ones  had  placed  themselves  beyond  reach. 
[The  three  Lorraine  princes  had  galloped  away  from  Paris, 
and  their  principal  agent,  M.  de  Monsoreau,  was  about 
[to  leave  the  Louvre  and  make  preparations  for  departure, 
pi  the  hope  of  overtaking  the  Due  d'Anjou  ;  but  just  as  he 
[passed  the  threshold,  Chicot  approached  him. 

The  Leaguers  had  all  left  the  palace,  and  the  Gascon  no 
Monger  feared  anything  for  his  king. 

"  Whither  are  you  going  in  such  haste,  monsieur  ?  "  he 
(asked. 

"To  his  Highness,"  laconically  replied  the  count. 

"  To  his  Highness  ? 

"  Yes,  I  am  anxious  about  Monseigneur.  We  do  not 
live  in  a  time  when  princes  may  set  out  on  a  journey 
(without  a  good  escort." 

"  Oh,  that  one  is  so  brave  that  he  is  foolhardy,"  said 
(Chicot.  jn  , 
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The  master  of  the  hounds  looked  at  the  Gascon. 
"  At  all  events,  if  you  are  anxious  about  him,"  said  the 
latter,  "  I  am  even  more  so." 
"  About  whom  ?  " 
"  His  Highness." 
"  Why  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  know  what  is  said  ?  " 
"  Do  they  not  say  he  is  gone  ?  "   asked  the  count. 
"  They  say  he  is  dead,"  whispered  the  Gascon. 
"  Pshaw  !  "    said   Monsoreau,   in   a  tone  of  surprise 
which  was  not  free  from  a  certain  joy,  "  you  said  he  was 
travelling." 

"  Well,  I  had  been  persuaded  of  the  fact, — I  am  so 
credulous  that  I  believe  all  the  tales  I  hear  ;    but  now, 
you  see,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  he  is  travel- 
ling, it  is  to  the  next  world,  poor  prince." 
What  gives  you  these  funereal  ideas  ?  " 
He  entered  the  Louvre  yesterday,  did  he  not  ?  " 
No  doubt,  since  I  entered  with  him." 
Well,  no  orte  has  seen  him  come  out." 
From  the  Louvre  ?  " 
No." 

But  D'Aurilly  ?  " 
Disappeared." 
But  his  attendants  ?  " 
Disappeared,  disappeared,  disappeared." 
Is  this  a  jest,  Monsieur  Chicot  ?  "  asked  the  master 
of  the  hounds. 
Ask." 
Whom  ?  " 
The  king." 

His  Majesty  may  not  be  questioned." 
Pshaw !  if  you  do  it  the  right  way." 
Come,"  said  the  count,  "  I  cannot  remain  thus  in 
doubt." 

And  leaving  Chicot,  or  rather  going  before  him,  he  went 
towards  the  king's  room.     His  Majesty  had  just  left  it. 

"  Where  is  the  king  ?  "  asked  the  master  of  the  hounds, 
"  I  must  report  to  him  about  some  orders  he  gave  me." 
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"  With  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou,"  replied  the  one  to  whom  he 
iSpoke. 

"  With  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou,"  said  the  count  to  Chicot  ; 
"  then  the  prince  is  not  dead." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  Gascon,  "  I  fear  his  case  is  not  much 
better." 

After  this,  M.  de  Monsoreau  became  thoroughly 
bewildered  ;  it  was  certain  that  M.  d'Anjou  had  never 
left  the  Louvre.  Certain  reports  which  reached  him 
convinced  him  of  the  fact.  Now,  as  he  was  ignorant  of 
;the  real  causes  of  the  duke's  absence,  this  absence,  at 
such  a  moment,  greatly  surprised  him. 
.  The  king  was  in  fact  in  M.  d'Anjou's  room  ;  but  as  the 
master  of  the  hounds,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of 
-his  desire,  could  not  go  there  too,  he  was  forced  to  stand 
in  the  corridor  and  wait  for  news. 

'  We  have  already  said  that  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 

Ceremony,  the  four  favorites  had  left  some  Swiss  guards 

in  their  stead  ;    but  no  sooner  was  it  over  than  they 

fastened  back,  notwithstanding  the  great  ennui  caused 

}by  this  occupation,  so  great  was  their  desire  to  be  disagree- 

"ible  to  the  prince,  and  announce  to  him  the  triumph 

obtained  by  the  king.     Schomberg  and  D'Epernon  were 

m  the  drawing-room,  Quelus  and  Maugiron  in  the  room 

with  his  Highness.     Francois,  on  his  part,  was  weary  of 

lis  confinement  as  well  as  anxious,  and  it  must  be  said 

that  the  conversation  of  these  gentlemen  was  not  of  a 

liature  to  amuse  him. 

"  You  see,"  said  Quelus  from  one  end  of  the  room  to 
[Maugiron  at  the  other,  as  if  the  duke  were  not  present, — 
|V  you  see,  Maugiron,  it  is  only  within  the  last  hour  that  I 
"have  been  able  to  appreciate  our  friend  Yalois  ;  he  is 
[{really  a  great  politician." 

"  Explain  yourself,"  said  Maugiron,  sprawling  on  a 
lounge. 

"  The  king  spoke  aloud  of  the  conspiracy,  therefore  he 
no  longer  fears  it ;  so  long  as  he  did,  he  kept  it  quiet." 
'  That  is  logic,"  replied  Maugiron*) 

"  If  he  no  longer  fears  it,  he  will  punish  it.     You  know 
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Valois  ;  he  surely  shines  with  a  great  number  of  qualities, 
but  his  resplendent  person  is  rather  obscure  when  it 
comes  to  clemency." 

"  Agreed." 

"  Now,  if  he  punish  the  said  conspiracy,  there  will  be  a 
trial ;  if  there  be  one,  we  shall  enjoy  a  second  per- 
formance like  the  affair  of  Amboise,  and  that  without 
moving." 

"  A  fine  sight,  morbleu  I  " 

"  Yes,  and  in  which  all  our  places  will  be  marked  in 
advance  unless — " 

"  Unless  what  ? 

"  Unless — which  is  very  possible — they  should  put 
aside  all  judicial  formalities  on  account  of  the  position  oi 
the  accused,  and  settle  the  matter  quietly." 

"  That  is  my  opinion,"  said  Maugiron.  "  Family 
affairs  are  usually  settled  in  this  way  ;  and  this  last  con- 
spiracy is  a  real  family  affair." 

D'Aurilly    exchanged    an    anxious    glance    with 
prince. 

"  Faith  !  "  said  Maugiron,  "  I  know  one  thing  :  in 
king's  place,  I  would  not  spare  the  high  heads.  Really] 
these  gentlemen  are  twice  as  guilty  as  others  when  they 
plot ;  they  think  that  everything  is  permissible.  1 
would  shorten  one  or  two  and  drown  the  small  fry.  The 
Seine  is  deep  before  Nesle  ;  and,  upon  my  word,  in  the 
king's  place,  I  would  not  resist  the  temptation." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Quelus,  "  I  do  not  think  it  wouk 
be  safe  to  revive  the  famous  invention  of  the  sacks." 

"  What  was  that  ?  "   asked  Maugiron. 

"  A  royal  fancy,  which  dates  from  the  year  1350  or\ 
thereabouts  :  they  tied  a  man  in  a  sack  in  company  wid 
three  or  four  cats  and  threw  the  whole  thing  into  the' 
water.  Cats  cannot  bear  water,  and  the  minute  theyj 
felt  it  they  attacked  the  man  ;  then  took  place  things 
which,  unfortunately,  no  one  was  able  to  see." 

"  Really,"  said  Maugiron,  "  you  are  a  mine  of  informa-; 
fcian,  Quelus,  and  your  conversation  is  most  interesting.'  I 

"  This  invention  could  not  be  applied  to  the  chiefs,: 
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because  they  always  have  the  right  to  demand  decapita- 
tion on  a  public  square  or  assassination  in  some  corner. 
But  as  you  said,  for  the  small  fry,  and  by  small  fry  I 
mean  the  favorites,  squires,  butlers,  lute-players—" 
"  Gentlemen  !  "  stammered  D'Aurilly,  pale  with  terror. 
"  Do  not  answer,  D'Aurilly,"  said  Francois  ;  "  this 
cannot  apply  to  me  or  my  followers.  Princes  of  the  blood 
are  not  a  subject  for  jesting  in  France." 

"  Xo,  they  are  treated  more  seriously,"  said  Ouelus  ; 
"  they  are  beheaded.  Louis  XI.  did  not  hesitate,  witness 
M.  de  Nemours." 

The  favorites  had  reached  this  point  of  their  dialogue 
when  a  noise  was  heard  ;    the  door  opened  and  the  king 
-  ippeared  on  the  threshold.     Francois  rose. 

"  Sire,"  he  cried,  "  I  appeal  to  your  judgment  against 
lie  unworthy  treatment  I  suffer  at  the  hands  of  your 
followers." 

But  Henri  seemed  to  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  his 
brother. 

"  Good-morning,  Quelus,"  he  said,  kissing  his  favorite 
|t>n  both  cheeks.  "  Good-morning,  my  child,  your  very 
sight  gladdens  my  soul ;  and  you,  my  poor  Maugiron, 
(low  are  you  ? 

"  Bored  to  death  !  "  said  Maugiron.  "  When  I  con- 
ented  to  guard  your  brother,  sire,  I  thought  he  would  be 
nore  amusing.  Fie  !  the  tiresome  prince  ;  can  he  be  the 
on  of  your  father  and  mother  ?  " 

Sire,  you  hear  him,"  said  Francois.     "  Is  it  your  royal 
vish  that  your  brother  should  be  insulted  ?  " 

"  Silence,  monsieur,"  said  Henri,  without  even  turning 
^ound.        I  do  not  hke  to  hear  prisoners  complain." 
»  ,"  Prisoner  as  much  as  you  please,  but  this  prisoner  is 
lone  the  less  your — " 

"  The  title  which  you  invoke  is  fatal  to  you.     A  guilty 
►rother  i>  doubly  guilty." 
"  But  if  he  were  not  ?  " 
"■  He  is." 

"  Of  what  crime  ?  " 
"  Of  having  incurred  my  displeasure." 
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"  Sire,"  said  Francois,  humiliated,  "  do  we  need  wit- 
nesses for  our  family  quarrels  ?  " 

"  You  are  right,  monsieur.  Leave  me,  my  friends  ;  ] 
wish  to  be  alone  with  my  brother." 

"  Sire,"  whispered  Quelus,  "  it  is  not  prudent  for  your 
Majesty  to  remain  with  two  enemies." 

"  I  shall  take  away  D'Aurilly,"  whispered  Maugiron,  or 
the  other  side. 

The  two  gentlemen  led  away  D'Aurilly,  who  was 
burning  with  curiosity  and  at  the  same  time  dying  with 
uneasiness. 

"  We  are  now  alone,"  said  the  king. 

"  I  was  impatiently  awaiting  this  moment,  sire." 

"  So  was  I  !  Ah,  you  wished  to  have  my  crown, 
worthy  Eteocles  ;  you  used  the  League  as  a  means  tc 
attain  this  end.  You  had  yourself  quietly  anointed  in  a 
corner  of  Paris  to  show  yourself  some  day  to  tht 
Parisians,  all  shining  with  holy  oil." 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Francois,  who  felt  the  king's  angei 
gradually  rising,  "  your  Majesty  does  not  allow  me  jjq 
speak." 

"  What  for  ?  "  asked  Henri, — "  to  let  you  he,  or  tefy 
me  things  that  I  know  as  well  as  you  do.  But  no,  yoiij 
would  lie,  brother  ;  because  if  you  confessed  those  thing 
that  you  have  done,  you  would  be  confessing  that  yot; 
deserve  death.  You  would  deserve  it.  I  shall  therefor 
spare  you  this  shame." 

"  Brother,"  said  Francois,  "  is  it  your  intention  t. 
overwhelm  me  with  insults  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  what  I  say  may  be  considered  an  insult,  the;) 
it  is  I  who  speak  falsely.  Come,  speak,  I  shall  listen  ;  lej 
us  know  that  you  are  not  disloyal,  and  what  is  worse,  | 
blunderer." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  your  Majesty  means.  You  speaj 
in  riddles." 

"  Then  I  will  explain  my  words,"  cried  Henri,  in  a  voicj 
filled  with  menaces,  which  rang  in  Francois'  ears.  "  Yoi 
have  plotted  against  me  as  you  formerly  plotted  agains 
my  brother,  Charles  IX.,  only  what  you  formerly  did  wit 
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the  aid  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  you  do  now  with  that  of 
the  Due  de  Guise.  Yours  is  a  fine  project,  which  I 
admire,  and  which  would  have  given  you  a  high  place  in 
the  history  of  usurpers.  It  is  true  that  formerly  you 
crawled  like  a  snake,  and  now  you  wish  to  bite  like  a  lion. 
After  perfidy,  open  force  ;   after  the  poison,  the  sword." 

"  Poison  !    What   do   you   mean,   monsieur  ?  "     cried 

Francois,  pale  with  anger,  and  like  the  Eteocles  to  whom 

Henri  had  compared  him,  seeking  a  place  where  the  flash 

from  his  eyes  could  strike  his  brother,  "  What  poison  ?  " 

"  The  poison  with  which  you  assassinated  our  brother, 

"harles  IX.  ;  the  poison  which  you  destined  for  Henri 

le  Xavarre,  your  associate.     That  fatal  poison  is  known ; 

>ur  mother  has  so  often  made  use  of  it.     That  may  be 

vhy  you  gave  it  up  for  me  ;   that  is  why  you  wished  to 

day  the  part  of  a  general  in  taking  the  command  of  the 

.eague.     But  look  me  in  the  face,  Francois,"  continued 

lenri,  taking  one  step  nearer  his  brother,  "  and  be  con- 

inced  that  a  man  of  my  stamp  will  never  be  killed  by  a 

lan  like  you." 

I  Francois  staggered  beneath  this  terrible  attack,  but 

Irtthout  any  consideration  of  pity  for  his  prisoner  Henri 

lesumed, — 

"  The  sword  !  the  sword  !  I  should  like  to  see  you  in 
tiis  room  alone  with  me,  and  holding  a  sword.  I  have 
llready  circumvented  you  in  cunning,  Francois,  for  I  too 
■X)k  unfair  means  to  reach  the  throne  of  France  ;  but 
liese  means  were  necessary  to  outwit  one  million  of  Poles. 
If  you  wish  to  be  wily,  be  so  in  this  manner  ;  if  you  wish 
lo  imitate  me  do  so,  but  do  not  belittle  me.  Those  are 
fcyal  intrigues,  those  are  stratagems  worthy  of  a  general, 
ft  therefore  repeat  it,  in  stratagem  you  have  been  out- 
Bitted,  and  in  a  loyal  combat  you  would  be  killed  ; 
Wierefore  no  longer  attempt  to  struggle  either  in  one  way 
■r  the  other.  Henceforth  I  shall  act  as  king,  as  master, 
m^  despot  ;  I  shall  watch  you  in  your  oscillations,  pursue 
Ijou  in  the  darkness,  and  at  the  slightest  doubt,  at  the 
I'ightest  hesitation,  I  shall  lay  my  hand  on  you  and 
Iirow  you  to  the  axe  of  mv  executioner.     This  is  what  I 
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had  to  tell  you  about  family  affairs,  why  I  wished  t( 
speak  with  you  alone,  and  why  I  shall  order  my  friend! 
to  leave  you  alone  to-night  that  you  may  reflect  in  solitud< 
on  my  words.  If  night  really  brings  good  counsel,  ii 
must  most  particularly  do  so  to  prisoners." 

"  Therefore,"  murmured  the  duke,  "  for  a  mere  whim 
for  a  suspicion  that  looks  like  nightmare,  I  have  fallei 
into  disgrace  with  your  Majesty." 

"  Better  still,  Francois  ;  you  have  fallen  beneath  rrn 
justice." 

"  But  at  least,  sire,  fix  a  term  to  my  captivity,  that  '. 
may  know  what  to  expect." 

"  When  you  will  hear  your  sentence  read,  you  wil 
know." 

"  But  my  mother, — shall  I  not  see  my  mother  ?  " 

"  Why  so  ?  There  are  in  the  world  only  three  copie 
of  the  famous  hunting- book  which  my  poor  brothe 
Charles  devoured, — that  is  the  word  for  it  ;  and  of  th 
others,  one  is  in  Florence  and  the  other  in  London 
Besides,  I  am  not  a  Nimrod  like  my  poor  brother.  Aclier 
Francois." 

The  prince  dropped  on  his  chair. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  king,  opening  the  door,  "  M.-i 
Due  d'Anjou  has  asked  my  permission  to  reflect  to-nigl . 
on  the  answer  he  is  to  give  me  in  the  morning.  You  m 
therefore  leave  him  alone  in  his  room,  except  for  01, 
casional  visits  of  precaution.  You  may  perhaps  fim 
your  prisoner  a  little  excited  by  the  conversation  v; 
have  just  had  together.  Remember  that  in  conspirirj 
against  me  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou  has  renounced  his  title  <" 
brother  ;  consequently  you  see  before  you  only  a  captiv; 
who  needs  no  ceremonies.  If  he  should  give  you  ar| 
trouble,  warn  me.  I  have  the  Bastille  near  at  hand,  ar 
in  the  Bastille  M.  Laurent  Testu,  the  best  man  in  tl 
world  for  calming  rebellious  moods." 

"  Sire,  sire  !  "  murmured  Francois,  making  a  last  errors] 
"  remember  that  I  am  your — " 

"  You  were  also  the  brother  of  Charles  IX.,  I  believe 
said  Henri. 
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"  Let  me  at  least  have  my  attendants,  my  friends." 
"  I   advise   you   to   complain  !     Am   I   not   depriving 
Sgself  of  mine  for  your  sake  ?  "    and  Henri  closed  the 
loor  in   the   face   of    his    brother,    who    staggered    to 
n  armchair,  on  which  he  sank. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

: 

OW   ONE    DOES    NOT  ALWAYS    LOSE    TIME    IN    SEARCHING 
IN    EMPTY    CUPBOARDS. 

fHE  scene  which  the  Due  d'Anjou  had  just  had  with  the 

ing,  led  him  to  consider  his  position  as  desperate.     The 

ivorites  had  not  left  him  in  ignorance  of  all  the  events 

•hich  had  taken  place  at  the  Louvre  ;   they  had  showed 

:m  the  defeat   of  MM.  de  Guise  and  Henri's  triumph 

"eater  than  they  really  were.     He  had  heard  the  voice  of 

ie  people  crying  a  thing  which  seemed  at  first  utterly 

f.Qomprehensible  to  him,—vive  le  roi  !  and  vive  la  Ligue  ! 

f,  had  felt  abandoned  by  the  principal  chiefs,  who  also 

und  it  necessary  to  save  themselves. 

[Abandoned  by  his  family,  which  had  been  reduced  by 

iisonings  and  assassinations,  divided  by  rancor  and  dis- 

rds,  he  sighed  as  he  looked  back  on  this  past  which  the 

ng's  words  had  recalled  to  him,  and  he  thought  that  in 

s  struggle  against  Charles  IX.  he  had  for  confidants,  or 

ther  for  dupes,  those  two  devoted  swords,  those  two 

fining  swords  called  Coconnas  and  La  Mole. 

The  regret  of  certain  lost  advantages  is  the  remorse  of 

[fciny  souls.     For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  when  he  felt 

snjely  and  isolated,  M.  d'Anjou  felt  a  sort  of  remorse  for 

lying  sacrificed  La  Mole  and  Coconnas.     In  those  days 

's;  sister  Marguerite  loved  him  and  consoled  him.     How 

id  he  rewarded  her  ?     There  was  his  mother,  Queen 

Sjtherine  ;   but  she  had  never  loved  him.     She  had  only 

sed  him  as  a  tool,  as  he  made  use  of  others,  and  Francois 

(1  himself  justice.  3 
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Once  in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  he  felt  that  he  was  no 
more  his  own  master  than  the  ship  in  mid-ocean  when  a 
storm  is  raging. 

He  remembered  that  even  recently  he  had  had  at  his 
side  a  sword  well  worth  all  the  others  ;  and  Bussy,  the 
brave  Bussy,  returned  to  his  memory. 

Ah,  this  time  Francois'  feelings  resembled  remorse 
because  he  had  offended  him  to  please  Monsoreau  ;  he 
had  wished  to  please  Monsoreau  because  the  count  knew 
his  secret,  and  all  at  once  this  dangerous  secret  reached 
the  ears  of  the  king  so  that  Monsoreau  was  no  longer  to  be 
feared.  He  had  therefore  uselessly  quarrelled  with 
Bussy,  which,  according  to  a  great  politician,  was  worse 
than  a  crime, — it  was  a  fault. 

Now,  what  an  advantage  it  would  have  been  for  the 
prince  to  know  that  Bussy,  grateful  and  consequently 
faithful,  was  watching  over  him, — Bussy,  the  invincible 
the  loyal  hearted,  the  favorite  of  all ;  Bussy  watching 
over  him  meant  probable  liberty  and  sure  vengeance. 

But  as  we  have  said,  Bussy,  wounded  to  the  heart 
sulked,  and  had  retired  to  his  tent,  so  that  the  prince  re 
mained  with  fifty  feet  of  wall  on  the  one  side,  and  fou, 
favorites  guarding  the  corridor  on  the  other,  withou 
counting  the  courts  filled  with  Swiss  and  soldiers. 

From  time  to  time,  he  returned  to  the  window  an< 
measured  the  distance  to  the  ground  ;  but  such  a  heigh 
would  have  made  the  bravest  man  hesitate,  and  M 
d'Anjou  was  far  from  being  proof  against  vertigo. 

Besides  this,  every  hour  one  of  the  prince's  guardians, 
either  Schomberg  or  Maugiron,  D'Epernon  or  Quelusl 
entered,  and  without  concerning  himself  about  the  duke: 
presence,  sometimes  without  even  saluting  him,  went  tb 
rounds,  opening  the  doors  and  windows,  inspecting  th 
drawers  and  chests  looking  under  the  beds  and  table: 
even  ascertaining  that  the  curtains  were  in  their  plact 
and  that  the  sheets  were  not  cut  into  strips. 

From  time  to  time,  they  leaned  out  and  looked  down 
and  the  height  of  forty-five  feet  reassured  them. 

"  Faith  !  "    said  Maugiron,  as  he  returned  from  h 
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inspection,  "  I  give  it  up  ;  I  beg  leave  to  remain  in  this 
room,  where  our  friends  can  see  us  during  the  day,  and 
not  to  wake  up  every  four  hours  to  pay  a  visit  to  M.  le 
Due  d'Anjou." 

"  Of  course,"  said  D'Epernon,  "  we  behave  like  children. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  our  lives  we  have  been  officers  and 
never  soldiers  ;  we  really  do  not  know  how  to  obey  an 
order." 

"  How  so  ?  "   asked  Quelus. 

"  Why,  what  does  the  king  wish,  that  we  should  guard 
'•the  duke  but  not  look  at  him  ?  " 

"  All  the  more,"  said  Maugiron,  "  that  he  is  good  to 
guard  but  not  good  to  look  at." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Schomberg  ;  "  but  we  must  not 
think  of  relaxing  our  discipline,  because  the  devil  is  wily." 

"  True,"  said  D'Epernon,  "  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be 
wily  to  pass  over  the  bodies  of  four  men  like  us." 
1    And  D'Epernon  drew  himself  up  as  he  twirled  his 
noustache. 
L  "  He  is  right,"  said  Quelus. 

"  Well,"  said  Schomberg,  "  do  you  believe  M.  le  Due 
jlfi'Anjou  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  try  to  escape  precisely 
through  our  gallery  ?     If  he  wishes  to  escape,  he  will 
nake  a  hole  in  the  wall." 

"  With  what  ?     He  has  no  weapons." 

"  He  has  the  windows,"  timidly  said  Schomberg,  who 
■"emembered  that  he  himself  had  measured  the  distance. 

'  Ah,  the  windows  !  Upon  my  word,  that  is  charm- 
ing !  "  cried  D'Epernon.  "  Bravo,  Schomberg !  The 
■windows  !  that  means  that  you  would  jump  down  forty- 
live  feet  ?  " 

»    "I  confess  that  forty-five  feet — " 
;    "  Well,  he  who  is  lame,  heavy,  cowardly  as — " 
You,"  said  Schomberg. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  D'Epernon,  "  you  know  that 
tl  am  only  afraid  of  phantoms  ;    that  is  a  question  of 
nerves." 

"  That  is  because  all  those  he  has  killed  in  duel  appeared 
to  him  one  night,"  gravely  said  Quelus. 
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"  Let  us  not  laugh,"  said  Maugiron.  "  I  have  heard 
of  a  number  of  miraculous  escapes, — with  sheets,  for 
instance." 

"  Ah,  as  for  that,  Maugiron's  remark  is  most  sensible," 
said  D'Epernon.  "  I  saw  at  Bordeaux  a  prisoner  who  had 
escaped  with  the  sheets." 

"  You  see  !  "   said  Schomberg. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  D'Epernon,  "  but  his  back  was  broken 
and  his  head  open  ;  his  sheet  had  happened  to  be  thirty 
feet  too  short.  He  had  been  obliged  to  jump,  so  the 
evasion  was  complete, — his  body  had  escaped  from  prison, 
and  his  soul  had  escaped  from  his  body." 

"  Well,  besides,  if  he  should  escape,"  said  Quelus, 
"  that  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  hunt  him.  We  shall 
pursue  him,  track  him  ;  and  as  we  do  so,  we  shall  try  to 
break  something  of  his,  quite  accidentally." 

"  Well,  mordieu  !  we  shall  resume  our  true  characters," 
cried  Maugiron,  "  we  are  hunters,  not  jailers." 

This  decision  seemed  final,  and  they  talked  of  some- 
thing else,  though  they  concluded  that  from  hour  to  hour 
they  would  continue  to  visit  the  Due  d'Anjou. 

The  favorites  were  perfectly  right  in  their  supposition, 
that  the  Due  d'Anjou  would  never  attempt  to  make  hi? 
escape  by  force,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  nevet 
attempt  anything  difficult  or  perilous.  Not  that  th<: 
worthy  prince  lacked  imagination  ;  and  we  must  say  thai 
his  imagination  was  given  up  to  a  furious  work,  as  h& 
paced  the  distance  from  his  bed  to  the  famous  closet,; 
occupied  during  three  nights  by  La  Mole  when  Marguerite 
had  sheltered  him  on  the  night  of  Saint-Bartholomew. 

From  time  to  time  the  prince's  pale  face  was  seen  nea, 
the  window  overlooking  the  ditch  of  the  Louvre.  Be}ronc-; 
the  ditch  was  an  open  space  about  fifteen  feet  broad,  and 
then  rolled  the  Seine,  gleaming  in  the  darkness  and  smootfy 
as  a  mirror.  On  the  other  side,  a  giant  rose,  immovably 
in  the  shadow  ;  it  was  the  Tour  de  Nesle. 

The  Due  d'Anjou,  with  the  true  interest  of  the  prisoner; 
had  observed  the  sunset  in  all  its  phases  ;  he  had  followee 
the  decline  of  light  and  the  increase  of  darkness.     He  hac 
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contemplated  the  beautiful  sight  of  old  Paris,  whose  roofs 
were,  within  the  space  of  one  hour,  gilded  by  the  last  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  silvered  by  the  first  beams  of  the  moon  ; 
then  he  was  gradually  seized  with  a  great  terror  at  seeing 
immense  clouds  roll  over  the  sky,  heralding  a  storm  for 
that  night.  Among  other  weaknesses,  the  Due  d'Anjou 
was  afraid  of  thunder,  and  he  would  have  given  a  great 
deal  to  have  his  guardians  in  the  room  with  him,  even  if 
thev  did  insult  him.  Yet  he  could  not  call  them  ;  that 
would  have  showed  his  weakness  too  plainly. 

He  tried  to  throw  himself  on  his  bed,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  sleep  ;  he  tried  to  read,  but  the  letters 
danced  before  his  eyes  like  black  devils  ;  he  drank,  but 
the  wine  had  a  bitter  taste  ;  he  touched  with  his  fingers 
D'Aurillv's  lute,  suspended  to  the  wall,  but  he  felt  that 
the  vibrations  of  the  chords  affected  his  nerves  in  such  a 
way  that  he  was  tempted  to  weep. 

Then  he  began  to  swear  like  a  trooper,  and  break 
everything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 

This  was  a  little  family  failing  to  which  the  inhabi- 
:ants  of  the  Louvre  were  accustomed.  The  favorites 
I  opened  the  door  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  noise  ;  then 
aaving  ascertained  that  the  prince  was  only  amusing  him- 
self, they  had  closed  the  door,  which  had  increased  the 
prisoner's  anger. 

He  had  just  broken  a  chair,  when  an  unmistakable 
!  ;ound,  a  crashing  noise  near  the  window  was  heard,  and 
It  the  same  moment  he  felt  a  rather  sharp  blow  on  his 
:high.  His  first  idea  was  that  he  had  been  wounded  by 
i  musket-shot,  fired  by  one  of  the  king's  emissaries. 
•  "  Ah,  traitor  !  ah,  coward  !  "  cried  the  prisoner,  "  you 
ire  having  me  shot,  as  you  promised.  Ah,  I  am  dead  !  " 
md  he  fell  on  the  carpet.  But  as  he  fell,  his  hand  came  in 
Contact  with  a  hard,  uneven  object,  much  larger  than  a 
Dullet. 

"  Oh,  a  stone ! "  he  said.     "  It  must  be  a  falconet,  but 

heard  no  explosion ;  "  at  the  same  time  he  extended 
leg,  and  though  he  felt  a  pain,  there  was  nothing 
en.     He  picked  up  the  stone,   and  examined  the 
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window-pane.  The  missile  had  been  thrown  with  such 
force  that  it  had  made  a  hole  without  shivering  the  glass. 
It  was  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper. 

Then  the  duke's  ideas  began  to  change.  Might  not  this 
stone  come  from  a  friend  as  well  as  an  enemy  ? 

A  cold  perspiration  gathered  on  his  brow  ;  hope,  as  well 
as  terror,  has  its  anguish. 

The  duke  went  to  the  light.  Around  the  stone  was  a 
piece  of  paper,  carefully  tied  with  silk.  The  paper  had 
naturally  softened  the  shock  of  the  hard  substance,  which 
would  otherwise  have  caused  the  prince  even  greater  pain. 

Breaking  the  silk,  unrolling  the  paper,  and  reading  it 
was  the  affair  of  a  second  ;  he  was  completely  revived. 

"  A  letter  !  "  he  murmured,  glancing  around,  and  he 
read  : 

"  Are  you  weary  of  confinement  ?  Do  you  like  fresh 
air  and  liberty?  Enter  the  closet  where  the  Queen  o! 
Navarre  hid  your  poor  friend  M.  de  la  Mole,  open  the 
cupboard,  and  if  you  raise  the  lower  shelf,  you  will  find  a 
double  bottom  ;  in  this  double  bottom  there  is  a  roptj 
ladder.  Fasten  it  yourself  to  your  balcony,  and  two 
strong  arms  will  hold  it  from  below.  A  horse,  swift  a: 
thought,  will  carry  you  to  a  place  of  safety. 

A  Friend." 

''  A  friend  !  "  cried  the  prince,  "  a  friend  !  Oh,  I  di< 
not  know  I  had  a  friend.  Who  is  this  friend  who  thinks  o ! 
me  ?  " 

And  the  duke  reflected  for  a  moment.  Not  knowing  o:- 
whom  to  place  his  suspicions,  he  ran  to  the  window,  bull 
he  saw  no  one. 

"  Can  it  be  a  snare  ?  "  murmured  the  prince,  in  whor 
fear  was  always  the  first  feeling  aroused.  "  But  first,  I 
he  added,  "  I  must  ascertain  if  the  cupboard  has  a  doubli: 
bottom,  and  if  there  is  a  ladder." 

The  duke,  without  changing  the  position  of  the  lighv 
resolved  to  trust  to  the  testimony  of  his  hands,   wer 
towards   the  closet,  the  door  of  which  he  had  so  ofte 
opened  with  a  beating  heart  when  he  expected  to  fin 
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there  the  Oueen  of  Navarre,  radiant  with  that  beauty 
which  Francois  appreciated  more  than  was  befitting  in  a 
brother. 

This  time  the  duke's  heart  was  beating  violently.  He 
groped  his  way  to  the  cupboard,  explored  all  the  shelves, 
and  having  reached  the  lower  one,  after  having  weighed 
on  the  front  and  back,  he  pressed  on  one  of  the  sides,  and 
felt  the  board  give  way.  He  immediately  put  his  hand  in 
the  cavity  and  felt  the  contact  of  the  silk  ladder. 

Like  a  robber  carrying  off  prey,  the  duke  fled  to  his 
room  with  his  treasure.  Ten  o'clock  struck,  and  the  duke 
immediately  remembered  that  the  inspection  of  his  jailers 
took  place  every  hour  ;  he  therefore  hid  the  ladder  beneath 
the  cushion  of  a  chair,  and  sat  on  it.  It  was  so  artistically 
woven  that  it  held  perfectly  in  the  narrow  space  where 
:he  prince  had  placed  it.  In  fact,  five  minutes  had  not 
•lapsed  before  Maugiron  appeared  in  his  dressing-gown, 
lolding  a  drawn  sword  under  his  left  arm  and  a  candle- 
;tick  in  his  right  hand.  As  he  entered  the  duke's  room, 
le  continued  conversing  with  his  friends  outside. 

"  The  bear  is  furious,"  said  a  voice.  "  He  was  breaking 
verything  a  moment  ago  ;  take  care  he  does  not  eat  you 
'ip,  Maugiron." 

"  Insolent  !  "  murmured  the  duke. 

"  I  believe  your  Highness  did  me  the  honor  to  speak  to 
he,"  said  Maugiron,  with  his  most  impertinent  manner. 
>  The  duke  was  about  to  retort,  when  he  reflected  that  a 
|uarrel  would  bring  about  a  loss  of  time,  and  might 
lerhaps  make  him  lose  his  chance  of  escape.  He 
Iwallowed  his  anger,  and  turned  his  chair  around  so  as  to 
■iresent  his  back  to  the  young  man. 

r  Maugiron,  following  the  established  custom,  approached 
■he  bed  to  examine  the  sheets,  and  the  windows  to  ascer- 
liain  the  presence  of  the  curtains.  He  saw  a  broken  pane, 
lut  he  thought  the  duke  himself  had  smashed  it  in  his 
I'nger. 

"  Oh,  Maugiron,"  cried  Schomberg,  "  are  you  eaten  up 
Itiat  you  do  not  utter  a  sound  ?  In  that  case  breathe  just 
1 1  sigh,  that  I  may  know  I  should  avenge  you." 
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The  duke  was  impatiently  cracking  his  fingers. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Maugiron  ;  "  on  the  contrary,  my 
bear  is  very  gentle  and  quite  tame." 

The  duke  smiled  to  himself  in  the  shadow.  As  for 
Maugiron,  without  even  saluting  the  prince,  which  was  the 
least  he  might  do  for  one  of  such  lofty  birth,  he  went  out, 
and  as  he  did  so  locked  the  door.  The  prince  let  him  do 
it,  and  when  the  key  had  ceased  to  turn, — 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  murmured,  "  take  care!  a  bear  is  a 
very  cunning  animal." 


CHAPTER  LIT 

VENTRE    SAINT-GRIS  ! 

Left  alone,  the  Due  d'Anjou,  knowing  that  he  had  at 
least  an  hour  before  him,  drew  out  his  ladder,  unrolled  it,. 
and  examined  every  knot  most  carefully. 

"  The  ladder  is  good,"  he  said  ;  "  and  so  far  as  that* 
goes,  it  is  not  offered  to  me  as  a  means  to  break  m)i 
bones." 

Then  he  unrolled  it  all,  and  counted  thirty-eigh/:> 
rounds,  fifteen  inches  apart. 

"  Well,  the  length  is  sufficient,"  he  thought ;  "  there  i  \ 
nothing  to  fear  on  that  score."     He  paused  for  a  moment  j 

"  Ah,  I  know  now  !  "  he  said.     "  Those  cursed  favorite! 
have  sent  me  this  ladder.     I  shall  tie  it  to  the  balconyj 
and  while  I  go  down  they  will  come  and  cut  the  string; 
That  is  the  snare." 

Then  he  thought  again. 

"  No,  this  is  not  possible.     They  are  not  foolish  enoug'1  j 
to  believe  that  I  will  go  down  without  barricading  thj 
door  ;    and  that  being  done,  they  will  calculate  that  4 
would  have  time  to  escape  before  they  break  it  open, 
shall  do  that,"  he  said,  as  he  looked  around;    "  I  shafl 
certainly  do  that  if  I  make  up  my  mind  to  flee.     Yet  hov 
can  I  believe  in  the  innocence  of  this  ladder  found  in  m 
sister  Marguerite's  closet  ?     Who  in  the  world,  beside  ■{ 

1 
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the  Queen  of  Navarre,  can  know  of  the  existence  of  this 
ladder  ?  Come,"  he  repeated,  "  who  is  the  friend  ?  The 
Mfce  is  signed,  '  A  friend.'  Who  is  this  friend  who  knows 
ell  the  contents  of  the  wardrobes  in  my  apartment  or 
that  of  my  sister  ?  " 

The  duke  had  hardly  concluded  this  argument,  which 
ieemed  final,  and  was  reading  over  the  note  to  recognize 
f  possible  the  handwriting,  when  a  sudden  idea  flashed 
:hrough  his  mind. 

"  Bussy  !  "    he  cried.     Bussy,  whom  so  many  women 
oved  ;    who  seemed  a  hero  to  the  Oueen  of  Navarre  to 
•uch  a  point  that  in  her  Memoirs  she  confesses  of  having 
creamed    with    terror   every   time    he    fought    a    duel  ; 
v,  discreet,  versed  in  the  science  of  the  closets,  and 
n  ?ill  probability  the  only  one  of  his  friends  on  whom  he 
ould  rely, — was  it  not  Bussy  who  had  sent  the  note  ? 
[ere  the  duke's  perplexity  increased.     Everything  com- 
plied to  make  him   believe  that  the  note  came  from 
hissv.     The  duke  did  not  know  all  Bussy's  reasons  for 
being  angry  with  him,  as  he  was  ignorant  of  his  love  for 
■Hane  de  Meridor.     It  is  true  that  he  suspected  it  a  little. 
ILs  he  himself  had  loved  Diane,  he  could  understand  how 
Itifficult  it  was  for  Bussy  to  see  that  beautiful  young 
1'oman  without  loving  her  ;    but  this  slight  suspicion 
Banished  before  the  probabilities.     Bussy's  loyalty  would 
ot  have  allowed  him  to  remain  idle  while  his  master 
as  chained  up  ;   he  had  been  attracted  by  the  adventur- 
as  spirit  of  this  expedition.     He  had  wished  to  revenge 
imself  on  the  duke  by  restoring  him  to  freedom.     He 
ad  no  more  doubts  ;   it  was  Bussy  who  had  written  and 
J10  was  waiting  for  him. 
*  The  prince  again  approached  the  window.     He  saw 
tnrough  the  mist  that  rose  from  the  river  three  oblong 
at  iialdows  which  must  be  the  horses,  and  two  sorts  of  posts 
:anding  on  the  bank  ;    these  must  be  two  men.     Two 
en,  that  was  right, — Bussy  and  his  faithful  Le  Haudoin. 
IT  The  temptation  is  strong/'  said  the  duke  ;  "  and  if  it 
a  snare,  it  is  too  clever  for  me  to  suspect  it." 
Francois  then  looked  through  the  keyhole  and  saw  his 
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four  guardians.  Two  were  asleep,  and  the  other  two  had 
inherited  Chicot's  chessboard  and  were  playing  a  game, 
He  extinguished  his  light.  Then  he  opened  his  window 
and  leaned  out  from  his  balcony.  The  abyss,  as  he 
measured  it  with  his  glance,  seemed  more  terrible  in  the 
darkness.  He  drew  back,  but  air  and  space  have  such  ar 
irresistible  attraction  for  a  prisoner  that  Francois  fanciec 
he  was  being  stifled  when  he  re-entered  his  room.  This 
feeling  was  so  strong  that  something  like  disgust  of  life 
and  indifference  to  death  flashed  through  his  mind. 

The  prince  was  astonished,  and  imagined  that  courage 
had  returned  to  him  ;  so,  taking  advantage  of  this- 
moment  of  exaltation,  he  seized  the  ladder  and  fastened  i1 
to  the  balcony  by  the  iron  hooks  which  were  on  one  end 
then  he  returned  to  the  door,  which  he  barricaded  the  bes1 
way  he  could,  persuaded  that  to  upset  the  obstacles  he  hac 
placed  they  would  be  forced  to  lose  ten  minutes, — that  i 
to  say,  more  time  than  he  would  need  to  reach  the  end  o 
his  ladder.     After  this  he  went  back  to  the  window. 

He  tried  to  see  the  men  and  horses,  but  nothing  was  ii; 
sight. 

"  I  would  like  that  even  better,"  he  murmured.  "  T 
flee  alone  is  better  than  to  flee  with  one's  best  friend- 
particularly  with  an  unknown  friend." 

At  this  moment  the  darkness  was  complete,  and  th' 
first  sounds  of  the  approaching  storm  could  now  be  heard 
a  great  cloud,  fringed  with  silver,  extended  like  a  r< 
cumbent  elephant  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  rive 
its  body  leaning  against  the  palace,  its  trunk  extendir 
indefinitely  beyond  the  Tour  de  Nesle. 

A  flash  of  lightning  illumined  for  one  instant  the  m 
mense  cloud,  and  the  prince  fancied  he  saw  in  the  ditel 
below  those  whom  he  sought  on  the  bank.  A  hor: 
neighed  :  there  was  no  more  doubt  ;  he  was  expected 
The  duke  shook  the  ladder  to  see  that  it  was  firm]* 
fastened ;  then  he  stepped  over  the  balcony  and  placed  h« 
foot  on  the  first  rung.  Nothing  could  render  the  terrib>| 
anguish  of  the  prisoner  placed  between  a  fragile  silk  coi  I 
and  the  deadly  threats  of  his  brother. 
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But  scarcely  had  he  placed  his  foot  on  the  first  wooden 
rung  when  it  seemed  that  the  ladder,  instead  of  shaking  as 
he  might  have  expected,  stiffened,  and  the  second  rung 
found  itself  under  his  foot  without  performing  that  move- 
ment of  rotation  which  would  have  been  very  natural  in 
this  case. 

Was  it  a  friend  or  an  enemy  who  held  the  bottom  of 

the  ladder  ?     Would  he  be  received  below  with  open  arms 

>r  with  weapons  ?  Francois  was  seized  with  an  irresistible 

terror  ;    he  still  held  the  balcony  with  his  left  hand  and 

made  a  motion  to  return.     One  might  have  thought  that 

jhe  unseen  person  who  awaited  the  prince  at  the  foot  of 

:he  wall  could  guess  all  that  was  taking  place  in  his  heart, 

because  at  that  moment  a  little  undulation,  very  gentle 

and  even,  a  sort  of  solicitation  of  the  cord,  came  up  to  his 

Sot. 

"  They  are  holding  the  ladder  from  below,"  he  said  ; 

they  do  not  wish  me  to  fall.     Come,  a  little  courage," 

ind  he  continued  his  descent.     The  two  sides  of  the  ladder 

pere  as  stiff  as  poles.     Francois  observed  that  they  care- 

ully  pulled  the  ladder  from  the  wall  to  facilitate  his 

escent. 

He  therefore  dropped  down  like  an  arrow,  sacrificing  in 
is  rapid  descent  the  lining  of  his  cloak.  All  at  once, 
istead  of  touching  the  ground,  which  he  instinctively  felt 
d  be  near  his  feet,  he  was  caught  in  the  arms  of  a  man 
^ho  whispered  into  his  ear  these  three  words, — 

You  are  saved." 
j  He  was  then  carried  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  and 
ushed  up  a  narrow  path  ;  he  finally  reached  the  top  of 
"  e  bank.  On  the  bank  was  a  second  man,  who  seized 
m  by  the  collar  and  drew  him  up  ;  then,  assisting  his 
mpanion  in  the  same  manner,  he  ran,  bent  like  an  old 
iian,  to  the  river  brink.  The  horses  were  where  Francois 
ad  first  spied  them.  The  prince  understood  that  he 
uld  no  longer  hesitate  ;  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  his 
viors. 

He  ran  to  one  of  the  three  horses  and  jumped  on  it, 
hile  his  companions  did  the  same.     The  same  voice  that 
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had  already  been  heard  whispered  again,  "  Quick  !  "  and 
they  set  off  at  a  gallop. 

"  All  goes  well/'  thought  the  prince  to  himself  ;  "  let  us 
hope  that  the  end  of  the  adventure  will  not  differ  from  the 
beginning." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  brave  Bussy,"  murmured 
the  prince  to  his  right  hand  neighbor,  wrapped  to  his  eves 
in  a  large  brown  cloak. 

"  Ride  on  !  "  replied  the  latter,  from  the  depths  of  his 
cloak  ;  and  the  three  horses  and  their  riders  passed  on  like 
phantoms.  In  this  manner  they  reached  the  great  moat 
of  the  Bastille,  which  they  crossed  on  a  bridge,  improvised 
the  day  before  by  the  Leaguers,  who,  not  wishing  to  cut  oft 
communications  with  their  friends,  had  found  this  means 
of  facilitating  all  intercourse.  The  three  horsemen  rode 
on  towards  Charenton.  The  prince's  horse  seemed  to 
have  wings. 

All  at  once  the  man  on  the  right  jumped  the  ditch  and 
rode  into  the  forest  of  Vincennes  saying  to  the  prince  : 
"  Come  !  " 

The  man  on  the  left  did  the  same,  but  without  speaking 
Since   the  moment   of   departure,   not   a  word  had  hi 
uttered.     He  had  not  even  any  need  to  urge  his  horse 
the  noble  animal  cleared  the  ditch  at  one  bound,  and  as  hq 
neighed,  several  other  horses  replied. 

The  duke  wished  to  check  his  horse,  as  he  feared  sorosl 
ambuscade,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  animal  was  startet-j 
at  such  a  pace  that  he  no  longer  felt  the  bit.  However; 
his  two  companions  slackened  their  speed,  and  he  did  th< 
same,  finding  himself  in  an  open  space  in  which  wen 
eight  or  ten  men  whose  weapons  glittered  in  the  moon. 

"Oh,  oh,"  said "  Francois,  "what  does  this  mean; 
monsieur  ?  " 

"  Ventre  saint-gris  !  "  cried  the  one  to  whom  the  ques* 
tion  was  put,  "  this  means  that  we  are  safe." 

"  You  Henri !  "  cried  the  Due  d'Anjou,  in  amazement. 
"  You  my  liberator  ?  " 

"  Eh,"  said  the  Bearnais,  "  does  that  surprise  you 
Are  we  not  allies  ?  "     Then  glancing  around  in  search  o 
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lis  second  companion,  "  Agrippa,  where  the  devil  are 

,'OU  ? 

"  Here  I  am,"  said  D'Aubigne,  who  had  not  yet  opened 
iis  lips  ;  "  but  how  you  treat  your  horses, — as  if  you  had 
o  many." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  King  of  Navarre,  "  do  not 
I.     Provided  we  have  two  on  which  we  may  travel 
welve  leagues,  it  is  all  I  need." 

But   where   are   you   taking   me,    cousin  ?  "    asked 
piancois,  uneasily. 

Wherever  you  like,"  said  Henri,  "  but  let  us  go 
[iiickly.  D'Aubigne  is  right,  the  King  of  France  has 
letter  stables  than  I  ;  and  he  is  rich  enough  to  kill  twenty 
orsts  if  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  pursue  us." 

"  Am  I  really  free  to  go  where  I  wish  ?  "  asked 
fjancois. 

"  Certainly,  and  I  await  your  orders,"  said  Henri. 

"  Very  well,  then,  to  Angers." 

You  wish  to  go  to  Angers  ?  Very  well ;  you  are  at 
ome  there." 

But  you,  cousin  ? 

I  shall  leave  you  within  sight  of  Angers  and  hasten  on 
Navarre,  where  my  good  Margot  expects  me  ;    she 
[rust  be  very  lonesome  without  me." 

"  But  did  no  one  know  you  were  here  ?  "  asked  the 

ike. 

"  I  came  to  sell  three  of  my  wife's  diamonds." 

"  Ah,  very  well  !  " 

"  And  also  to  know  if  the  League  would  really  ruin  me." 

"  You  see  it  will  not." 

t"  Yes,  thanks  to  you." 

"  How,  thanks  to  me  ?  " 

I  Oh,  yes,  no  doubt,  if  instead  of  refusing  to  be  chief  of 
ne  League  when  you  heard  it  was  directed  against  me, 

ou  had  accepted  and  joined  my  enemies,  I  was  lost.  So 
rhen  I  heard  that  the  king  had  punished  your  refusal 

ith  imprisonment,  I  swore  to  free  you  ;  and  I  did." 

"  Always  so  simple,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou  to  himself, 

really,  it  is  a  sin  to  deceive  Mm." 
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•  "  Go,  my  cousin,"  said  the  Bearnais,  with  a  smile,  "  g< 
to  Anjou.  Ah,  M.  de  Guise,  you  think  you  have  it  al 
your  way,  but  I  send  you  a  rather  troublesome  companion 
take  care  !  " 

And  fresh  horses  being  brought,  both  jumped  into  thi 
saddle  accompanied  by  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  who  followec 
them  growling. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

THE   FRIENDS. 


While  Paris  was  in  a  ferment,  Madame  de  Monsorean 
accompanied  by  her  father  and  two  of  those  servants  whc 
in  those  days,  could  be  recruited  like  auxiliary  troops  fo 
an  expedition,  was  journeying  towards  the  Chateau  d] 
Meridor  by  stages  of  ten  leagues  a  day. 

She  too  was  beginning  to  enjoy  that  liberty  so  preciou 
to  those  who  have  suffered.  The  azure  of  the  sky,  com 
pared  to  that  sky  always  suspended  like  a  pall  over  thj 
black  towers  of  the  Bastille,  the  green  foliage,  the  beaut1 
ful  roads  winding  like  undulating  ribbons  in  the  depth 
of  the  woods, — all  this  seemed  fresh  and  young,  rich  an  i 
new,  as  if  she  had  really  left  the  grave  in  which  her  f ath( 
believed  she  lay  buried. 

The  old  baron  had  grown  twenty  years  younger.  An 
one  seeing  him  erect  in  his  saddle,  spurring  old  Jarnaw 
might  have  mistaken  the  noble  lord  for  an  old  husband 
lovingly  watching  over  his  bride. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  describe  this  long  journey 
free  from  all  incidents  save  the  rising  and  setting  of  thi 
sun. 

Diane  would  sometimes  impatiently  rise  from  her  be 
when  the  moon  shone  through  the  windows  of  her  room  is 
some  wayside  inn,  wake  up  the  baron  and  the  attendan 1 
and  ride  on  a  few  leagues  to  hasten  the  end  of  this  intc 
minable  journey. 

At  other  times  she  would  let  Jarnac  pass  on,  remainin 
on  the  top  of  a  hill  to  see  if  any  one  followed  ;  but  she  sa- 
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onlv  the  valley,  deserted  save  for  a  few  scattered  flocks, 
jr  the  solitary  steeple  of  some  village  church.  Then  her 
father  would  look  at  her  and  say, — 

"  Fear  nothing,  Diane." 

"  What  should  I  fear  ?  " 

"  Were  you  not  looking  to  see  if  M.  de  Monsoreau  was 
following  us  ?  " 

"  Ah,  true  !  Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  that,"  said  the 
/oung  woman,  with  another  look  behind.     Thus  going 

I'rom  fear  to  hope  and  from  hope  to  deception,  Diane, 
ibout  the  end  of  the  eighth  day,  reached  the  Chateau  de 
tferidor,  and  was  received  at  the  draw-bridge  by  Madame 
le  Saint-Luc  and  her  husband,  who  had  remained  there 
Huring  the  absence  of  the  baron. 

Then  began  for  these  four  people  an  existence  such  as 
las  been  dreamed  by  every  man  who  has  read  Virgil  and 
heocritus.  The  baron  and  Saint-Luc  hunted  from 
norning  till  night.  The  hounds  rushed  up  and  down  the 
ills  in  pursuit  of  a  fox  or  a  hare,  and  when  this  furious 
avalcade  thundered  through  the  woods,  Diane  and 
eanne,  seated  side  by  side  on  the  moss  in  some  wooded 
00k,  were  startled  for  a  moment,  and  soon  resumed 
heir  tender  and  mysterious  conversation. 

Tell  me,"  said  Jeanne, — "  tell  me  all  that  happened  in 
our  grave, — for  you  were  really  dead  to  us.  See,  the 
awthorn  is  shedding  on  us  its  last  snowy  blossoms,  and 
he  elders  send  us  their  sweet  perfume.  The  soft  sunlight 
ills  between  the  great  branches  of  the  oaks.  Not  a 
■reath  of  air,  not  a  living  being  in  the  park,  for  the  deer 
ind  foxes  fled  away  at  the  sound  of  the  hounds.  Tell  me, 
ttle  sister,  tell  me." 

"  What  shall  I  tell  you  ?  " 

I  Are  you  happy  ?  Oh,  those  beautiful  eyes,  encircled 
y  blue  shadows,  the  pallor  of  your  cheeks,  your  lips  that 
airily  attempt  to  smile, — Diane,  you  must  have  a  great 
eal  to  tell  me." 

"  No,  nothing." 

"  You  are,  then,  happy—with  M.  de  Monsoreau  ?  " 

Diane  shuddered. 
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"  You  see  !  "  said  Jeanne,  with  a  tender  reproach. 

"  With  M.  de  Monsoreau  !  "  repeated  Diane.  "  Why 
did  you  utter  that  name  ?  Why  do  you  evoke  that 
phantom  amid  our  woods,  our  flowers,  our  happiness  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  know  now  why  your  beautiful  eyes  arc 
encircled  with  blue,  and  why  they  are  so  often  raised 
towards  heaven  ;  but  I  do  not  yet  know  why  your 'mouth 
tries  to  smile." 

Diane  sadly  shook  her  head. 

"  You  told  me,  I  think,"  continued  Jeanne,  placing  hei 
plump  white  arm  around  Diane's  neck,  "  that  M.  de  Bussj. 
had  showed  much  interest  in  you." 

Diane  blushed  so  violently  that  even  her  delicate,  shell- 
like ear  seemed  suddenly  aflame. 

"  M.  de  Bussy  is  a  charming  man,"  said  Jeanne,  and  sht 
sang, — 

"  Un  beau  chercheur  de  noise, 
C'est  le  Seigneur  d'Amboise." 

Diane  rested  her  head  on  her  friend's  shoulder  ajfj 
murmured  in   a   voice   sweeter   than   the   song  of 
birds  : 

"  Tendre  et  fidele  aussi, 
C'est  le  brave —  " 

"  Bussy  ! — say  it,"  said  Jeanne,  warmly  kissim 
friend. 

"  Enough  nonsense,"  suddenly  said  Diane 
Bussy  no  longer  thinks  of  Diane  de  Meridor." 

"  That  is  possible,"  said  Jeanne,  "  but  I  believe  Dis 
de  Monsoreau  likes  him." 

"  Do  not  say  that." 

"  Why  ?     Does  it  displease  you  ?  " 

Diane  did  not  reply  to  the  question. 

"  I  tell  you  that  M.  de  Bussy  does  not  think  of  me  ;  and 
he  is  right.  Oh,  I  have  been  a  coward,"  murmured  thi 
young  woman. 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing  !  " 

"  Come,  Diane,  do  not  begin  to  weep  and  accuse  your 
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elf.  You,  a  coward, — you,  my  heroine  ?  No,  you  were 
n'ced." 
"  I  thought  so.  I  saw  dangers,  precipices,  before  me. 
ibw,  Jeanne,  these  dangers  seem  mere  fancies  ;  these 
recipices,  a  child  could  have  crossed  them.  I  was  a 
ward,  I  tell  you.  Oh,  why  did  I  not  have  time  to 
>flect  !  " 

"  You  speak  in  riddles." 

"  No,  it  is  not  yet  that,"  cried  Diane,  rising  in  agitation. 
No,  it  is  not  my  fault  ;  he  did  not  wish  it ;  I  recall  the 
tuation,  which  seemed  terrible  to  me  ;  I  hesitated,  I 
:>ubted.  My  father  offered  me  his  support,  and  I  was 
ightened.  He, — he  offered  me  his  protection,  but  not  in 
way  to  convince  me.  The  Due  d' Anjou  was  against  him. 
ou  will  say  that  the  Due  d' Anjou  was  in  league  with 
onsoreau.  If  I  wanted  something, — if  I  loved  some 
ie, — neither  prince  nor  master  could  resist  me.  You 
e,  Jeanne,  if  ever  I  loved —  " 

And  Diane,  a  prey  to  excitement,  leaned  against  an  oak, 
if  her  soul  had  exhausted  her  body,  which  no  longer 
d  the  strength  to  stand  alone. 
"  Calm  }^ourself,  dearest,  and  reason." 
"  I  tell  you  that  we  have  been  cowards." 
"  We  ?     Oh,  Diane,  of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?    This 
[  is  eloquent,  my  dearest  Diane —  " 
"  I  mean  my  father  and  me.     I  hope  you  did   not 
iderstand    anything    else.       My    father    is   a   gentle- 
in,  and  could  appeal  to  the  king.     I  am  proud,  and 
not  fear  a  man  when  I  hate  him.     But  here  is  the 
sret  of  this  cowardice.    I  understood  that  he  did  not 
^e  me." 

|  You  are  deceiving  yourself,"  cried  Jeanne.  "  If  you 
lieved  that,  in  your  present  state,  you  would  go  and 
proach  him  yourself  ;  but  you  do  not  believe  that,  and 
uknow  the  contrary,  you  hypocrite,"  she  added,  with  a 
ider  caress. 

"  You  may  well  believe  in  love,"  said  Diane,  as  she 
turned  her  place  beside  her  friend, — "  you,  whom  M.  de 
int-Luc  married  in  spite  of  the  king ;    you,  whom  he 
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carried  away  from  Paris ;    you,  who  repay  him  for  pre 
scription  and  exile  with  your  caresses." 

"  And  he  thinks  himself  richly  paid." 
,  "  But  I  (reflect  a  little,  and  do  not  be  egotistical)—] 
whom  that  fiery  young  man  pretended  to  love,  I  who  hav 
fascinated  the  invincible  Bussy,  that  man  who  know 
no  obstacles,  well,  I  was  publicly  married.  I  appeare 
before  the  whole  court,  and  he  did  not  even  look  at  me. 
trusted  myself  to  him  in  the  cloister  of  La  Gypecienm 
We  were  alone  ;  he  had  Gertrude  and  Remy,  his  tw 
accomplices,  and  myself, — an  even  more  willing  one.  01 
when  I  think  of  it  !  He  could  have  carried  me  off  throug 
the  church,  under  his  cloak !  At  this  moment  I  saw  hir 
ill  and  suffering  on  account  of  me.  I  saw  his  languishin 
eyes,  and  his  lips  pale  and  parched  with  fever.  If  he  ha< 
asked  me  to  die  to  restore  the  light  to  his  eyes,  and  th 
freshness  to  his  lips,  I  would  have  died.  Well,  I  wen 
away,  and  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  hold  me  by  a  corne 
of  my  veil.  Wait,  wait !  Oh,  you  do  not  know  ho\ 
much  I  suffer !  He  knew  that  I  was  leaving  Paris  t< 
return  to  Meridor.  He  knew  that  M.  de  Monsoreau,- 
well,  I  blush  to  say  it, — that  M.  de  Monsoreau  was  not  nr1 
husband.  He  knew  that  I  was  coming  alone  ;  and  a 
along  the  way,  dear  Jeanne,  I  kept  turning,  thinkin 
every  moment  that  I  heard  the  gallop  of  his  horse  behind 
us.  It  was  only  the  echo  of  the  road.  I  tell  you  he  jj 
not  thinking  of  me,  and  that  I  am  not  worth  a  journey  a 
Anjou,  when  there  are  at  court  so  many  beautiful  womei 
whose  smiles  are  worth  a  hundred  avowals  of  the  prd 
vincial  buried  at  Meridor.  Do  you  understand  now 
Are  you  convinced  that  I  am  right  ?  Am  I  not  forgotte; 
and  despised  ?  " 

She  had  not  finished  these  words  when  the  branches  <1 
the  oak  cracked  violently  ;  a  cloud  of  dust  and  plast<  < 
came  down  from  the  old  wall,  and  a  man  bounding  froi 
the  ivy  and  wild  berries  fell  at  Diane's  feet,  who  uttere  j 
a  terrible  cry.  Jeanne  drew  back  as  she  saw  and  recos' 
nized  this  man. 

"  You  see  I  am  here,"  murmured  Bussy,  kneeling  .an 
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respectfully  kissing  the  hem  of  Diane's  dress  which  he 
held  in  his  trembling  hands.  Diane  also  recognized  the 
rount's  voice  and  smile,  and  overcome  by  this  unexpected 
aappiness  she  opened  her  anus  and  fell  unconscious  on  the 
breast  of  him  whom  she  had  just  accused  of  indifference. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE   LOVERS. 

twooNS  of  joy  are  neither  long  nor  dangerous.  Some 
ave  been  dangerous,  but  the  examples  are  very  rare. 
)iane  was  not  long  in  opening  her  eyes  and  finding  herself 
1  Bussy's  arms,  for  he  had  not  wished  to  allow  Madame 
le  Saint-Luc  the  privilege  of  receiving  Diane's  first  glance. 
I  "  Oh,  count,  it  was  horrible  to  surprise  us  so,"  she 
fiurmured. 

I  Bussy  expected  other  words,  and,  who  knows  (men  are 
J)  exacting), — who  knows  if  he  did  not  expect  something 
lore  than  words,  he  who  had  so  often  witnessed  returns 
L  life  after  swoons  ? 

I  Not  only  did  Diane  stop  there,  but  she  even  gently 
lithdrew  from  the  arms  of  him  who  held  her  captive,  and 
Iturned  to  her  friend,  who  had  discreetly  walked  a  few 
leps  away,  then  curious  like  all  women  of  that  charming 
pectacle  offered  by  a  reconciliation,  she  had  softly 
jjturned,  not  to  take  part  in  the  conversation,  but  to  be 
»ar  enough  not  to  lose  anything. 

Well,  madame,"  said  Bussy,  "  is  this  the  way  you 
reive  me  ? 

No,"  said  Diane  ;   "  really,  Monsieur  de  Bussy,  what 
>u  have  done  is  tender  and  affectionate,  but —  " 
"  Oh,  no  '  but,'  "  sighed  Bussy,  as  he  resumed  his  place 
Diane's  feet. 
No,  no,  not  so  on  your  knees,  Monsieur  de  Bussy  !  " 
Oh,  let  me  pray  to  you  thus  for  an  instant,"  said  the 
|unt,  clasping  his  hands,  "  I  have  so  longed  for  this 
lace." 
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"  Yes,  but  to  come  and  take  it,  you  have  climbed  ove: 
the  wall.  That  is  not  only  improper  for  a  man  of  you: 
rank,  but  very  imprudent  on  the  part  of  one  who  cares  fo: 
my  honor." 

"  How  so  ?  V 

"  If  any  one  had  seen  you  !  " 

"  Who  could  have  seen  me  ?  " 

"  Our  hunters,  who  passed  behind  the  wall  not  fifteei 
minutes  ago." 

"  Oh,  rest  assured,  madame,  that  I  take  too  many  pre 
cautions  for  that  !  " 

"  Precautions  !  Oh,  really,"  said  Jeanne,  "  that  i 
most  romantic  !     Tell  us  about  it,  Monsieur  de  Bussy." 

"  To  begin  with,  if  I  did  not  overtake  you  on  the  way 
it  was  not  my  fault.  You  travelled  by  one  road  and  I  b; 
another  ;  you  came  through  Rambouillet  and  I  throug] 
Chartres.  Then  listen  and  judge  if  your  poor  Bussy  b 
not  in  love.  I  did  not  dare  join  you,  and  yet  I  could  hav 
done  it.  I  felt  that  Jamac  was  not  in  love,  and  that  th 
worthy  animal  would  not  return  in  such  haste  to  Meridor 
neither  did  your  father  have  any  reason  to  hurry,  since  h 
had  you  with  him.  But  I  did  not  wish  to  see  you  in  th 
presence  of  your  father  and  the  servants,  for  my  greates 
wish  is  not  to  compromise  you.  I  travelled  slowly 
devouring  the  handle  of  my  whip,  which  was  my  greater 
nourishment  during  those  days." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  said  Jeanne.     "  See  how  thin  he  is  !  ( 

"  You  finally  arrived,"  continued  Bussy.  "  I  ha. 
taken  lodgings  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  conceals 
behind  the  window,  I  saw  you  pass." 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  "  said  Diane,  "  are  you  in  Angcj 
under  your  own  name  ?  " 

"  For  whom  do  you  take  me  ?  "  replied  Bussy,  withi 
smile.  "  No,  I  am  a  travelling  merchant.  See  my  cinua 
mon-colored  doublet.  That  is  a  very  popular  color  witl 
drapers  and  goldsmiths.  And  then  I  have  a  certaij 
anxious  and  uneasy  look  which  is  common  to  botanist  j 
In  short,  I  have  not  been  noticed." 

"  Bussy,  the  handsome  Bussy,  has  been  two  da\ 
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)rovincial  town,  and  has  not  yet  been  noticed  !     No  one 
vould  ever  believe  that  at  court." 

"  Continue,  count,"  said  Diane,  with  a  blush.     "  How 
to  you  come  here  from  the  town  ?  " 

"  I  have  two  horses  of  choice  stock.  I  ride  out  of  the 
own  on  one,  stopping  to  look  at  all  the  signs  ;  and  no 
ooner  am  I  out  of  sight  than  my  horse  takes  a  gallop 
/hich  brings  me  three  and  a  half  leagues  in  twenty 
linutes.  Once  in  the  woods  of  Meridor,  I  ride  until  I  hnd 
he  park  wall,  which  is  very  long,  as  the  park  is  large. 
Yesterday  I  explored  this  wall  for  four  hours,  climbing 
ere  and  there,  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  you. 
;  had  almost  despaired  of  success,  when,  towards  evening, 
\  saw  you,  just  as  you  were  returning  to  the  house.  The 
[axon's  two  great  dogs  capered  around  you,  and  Madame 
e  Saint- Luc  was  holding  up  in  the  air  a  partridge  which 
ley  tried  to  catch.  You  then  disappeared  ;  I  jumped 
fie  wall  and  ran  here.  I  saw  that  the  grass  had  been 
rushed,  and  concluded  that  you  had  adopted  this  spot, 
hich  is  charming  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  To  be 
ble  to  find  my  way  back,  I  broke  off  some  branches  ;  then 
ghing,  which  hurts  me  dreadfully — " 

From  want  of  habit,"  interrupted  Jeanne,  with  a 
nile. 

"  I  do  not  deny  it,  madame.  Well,  then,  sighing,  I 
sumed  the  way  to  the  city.  I  was  very  tired  ;  I  had, 
oreover,  torn  my  cinnamon-colored  doublet  as  I  climbed 
le  trees  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  holes  in  my  clothes  and 
y  weariness,  my  heart  was  filled  with  joy.     I  had  seen 

3U." 

This  is  an  admirable  story,"  said  Jeanne,  "  and  you 
lve  overcome  many  obstacles  ;  that  is  fine  and  heroic, 
±  in  your  place,  I  would  have  preserved  my  doublet, 
d  above  all,  taken  care  of  my  white  hands.  Look  at 
Durs,  aU  scratched  by  the  briers." 

Yes,  but  I  would  not  have  seen  the  one  I  came  to  see." 
"  On  the  contrary,  I  would  have  seen  Diane  de  Meridor 
id  even  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  much  better  than  you 
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"  What  would  you  have  done  ?  "  hastily  asked 
Bussy. 

"  I  would  have  gone  straight  to  the  Chateau  de  Meridor. 
M.  le  Baron  would  have  pressed  me  in  his  arms,  Madame 
de  Monsoreau  would  have  placed  me  beside  her  at  table, 
M.  de  Saint-Luc  would  have  welcomed  me  with  joy, 
and  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  would  have  jested  with  me.  It 
was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  ;  it  is  true  that  lovers 
never  think  of  easy  methods." 

Bussy  shook  his  head,  with  a  smile  and  a  glance  at 
Diane. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "  your  plan  would  have  been  suit- 
able for  any  one  else,  but  not  for  me." 

Diane  blushed  like  a  child,  and  the  same  smile  and 
glance  were  reflected  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  lips. 

"  Good !  "  said  Jeanne,  "  it  seems  I  understand 
nothing  about  good  manners." 

"  No,"  said  Bussy,  shaking  his  head,  "  no,  I  could  nol 
go  to  the  chateau.  Madame  is  married,  and  the  baror 
owes  to  his  daughter's  husband,  whoever  he  may  be,  ;• 
strict  vigilance." 

"  Well,"  said  Jeanne,  "  this  is  a  lesson  for  me.    Thanl- 
you,  Monsieur  de  Bussy,  I  deserved  it ;  that  will  teach 
how  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  madmen." 

"  Of  madmen  ?  "  repeated  Diane. 

"  Of  madmen  or  lovers,"  replied  Madame  de  Saint-Luc 
"  therefore — ■ "  she  kissed  Diane  on  the  forehead,  bowed  t<\ 
Bussy,  and  ran  away.  Diane  tried  to  stop  her,  but  Bussj 
seized  both  her  hands,  so  she  had  to  let  her  friend  go\ 
Diane  and  Bussy  remained  alone. 

The  young  woman  watched  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  ay 
she  walked  away,  then  she  sat  down  with  a  blush.  Buss;< 
lay  down  at  her  feet  and  said, — 

"  Was  I  not  right,  madame,  and  do  you  not  approv.1 
me  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  feign,"  replied  Diane,  "  and  besidesj 
you  know  the  truth.  Yes,  I  approve,  but  here  my  indwj 
gence  must  stop.  In  wishing  for  you,  in  calling  you  as  1 
did  just  now,  I  was  mad,  I  was  guilty." 


K": 
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"  What  are  you  saying,  Diane  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  count,  I  speak  the  truth.  I  have  the  right  to 
lake  M.  de  Monsoreau  unhappy,  for  he  has  driven  me  to 
lis  extremity  ;  but  I  have  this  right  in  abstaining  from 
taking  another  happy.  I  can  refuse  him  my  presence, 
ly  smiles,  my  love  ;  but  if  I  give  these  favors  to  another, 
would  be  robbing  the  one  who  is,  after  all,  my  master." 

Bossy  patiently  listened  to  this  moral  lecture,  which 
as  greatly  softened,  it  is  true,  by  Diane's  grace  and 
?ntleness. 

Is  it  now  my  turn  to  speak  ?  "  he  asked. 

Speak,"  replied  Diane. 

Frankly  ?  " 

Yes." 

Well,  of  all  that  you  have  just  said,  madame,  you  do 

t  find  one  word  in  your  heart." 
■  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Listen  to  me  patiently,  as  I  listened  to  you.  You 
ive  overwhelmed  me  with  sophisms." 

Diane  made  a  movement. 

"  The  commonplaces  of  morality  do  not  apply  here," 

ntinued  Bussy.  "  In  exchange  for  sophisms,  madame, 
shall  give  you  truth.  You  say  this  man  is  your  master, 
it  did  you  choose  him  ?  No  ;  fatality  imposed  him  on 
m,  and  you  submitted.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  suffer  all 
mr  life  the  consequences  of  this  odious  constraint  ? 
hen  I  must  deliver  you." 

Diane  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  but  Bussy  stopped 
|r  with  a  gesture. 

Oh,  I  know  what  you  will  say,"  continued  the  young 
an.  "  You  will  say  that  if  I  challenge  M.  de  Monsoreau 
id  kill  him,  that  you  will  never  see  me  again.     Well,  I 

ay  die  of  grief  at  this  separation,  but  you  will  live  free 
id  happy  ;  you  may  give  happiness  to  some  gallant  man 
ho,  in  his  joy,  will  sometimes  bless  my  name  and  say, 
Thanks,  Bussy,  thanks  for  having  delivered  us  from  that 
reible  Monsoreau.'  And  you  yourself,  Diane,  who  will 
Dt  dare  to  thank  me  while  I  live,  you  will  thank  me  when 

am  dead." 
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Diane  seized  the  count's  hand  and  pressed  it  tenderly. 

"  You  have  not  yet  implored,"  she  said,  "  and  you 
already  threaten." 

"  Threaten  you  ?  Oh,  God  hears  me,  and  he  knows  my 
intentions.  I  love  you  so  ardently,  Diane,  that  I  do  not 
act  as  another  man  would.  I  know  that  you  love  me. 
Do  not  deny  it  and  class  yourself  with  those  vulgar  hearts 
whose  words  are  in  contradiction  to  their  actions.  I 
know  it,  because  you  have  confessed  it.  Then  a  love  like 
mine  radiates  like  the  sun  and  vivifies  aU  the  hearts  that 
it  touches.  I  will  not  beg  you,  nor  consume  myself  with 
despair.  No,  here  at  your  feet  I  shall  tell  you,  with  my 
right  hand  on  my  heart, — on  that  heart  which  has  never 
lied,  either  from  interest  or  from  fear, — Diane,  I  love  you 
for  my  whole  life  !  I  swear  before  Heaven  that  I  shall  die 
for  you,  that  I  shall  die  loving  you  !  If  you  say  to  me: 
'  Go  ;  do  not  rob  another  of  his  happiness  ! '  I  will  rise 
from  this  place  where  I  am  so  happy,  and  bow  to  you  as 
I  say  to  myself, '  This  woman  does  not  love  me  ;  she  nevei 
will  love  me.'  Then  I  shall  go,  and  you  will  never  see  m<: 
again.  But  as  my  devotion  to  you  is  even  greater  thai:- 
my  love,  as  my  desire  to  see  you  happy  will  survive  the 
certainty  that  I  cannot  be  happy  myself,  as  I  did  not  rol: 
another  of  his  happiness,  I  will  have  the  right  to  take  bis 
life  if  I  sacrifice  my  own.  This  is  what  I  shall  do,  madame..' 
to  save  you  from  eternal  slavery  and  deprive  you  of  a 
pretext  for  rendering  miserable  any  brave  man  who  may 
love  you." 

Bussy  was  greatly  moved  as  he  uttered  these  words 
Diane  read  in  his  brilliant  and  loyal  glance  all  the  vigoiil 
of  his  resolution.  She  understood  that  he  would  do  as  h4 
said,  that  his  words  would  turn  into  actions  ;  and  like  tht 
April  snow  which  melts  in  the  sun,  her  resistance  meltec 
away  beneath  the  fire  of  his  glance. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  thank  you  for  the  violence  you  dc 
me.  It  is  still  a  delicacy  on  your  part  to  take  from  mc 
even  the  remorse  of  having  yielded  to  you.  Now,  will  yoi 
really  love  me  even  unto  death  as  you  say  ?  Shall  I  noti 
be  the  toy  of  your  fancy,  and  shall  I  not  have  some  day 
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ie  odious  regret  of  not  having  listened  to  M.  de  Mon- 
>reau's  love  ?  But  no,  I  have  no  conditions  to  make  ; 
am  conquered,  I  surrender  ;  I  am  yours,  Bussy,  in  love 
:  least.  Remain,  then,  friend  ;  and  now  that  my  life 
,  yours,  watch  over  us." 

As  she  said  these  words,  Diane  placed  one  of  her  white 
ad  slender  hands  on  Bussy's  shoulder  and  offered  him 
ie  other,  which  he  pressed  lovingly  to  his  lips.  Diane 
willed  beneath  that  kiss. 

Jeanne's  light  footsteps  were  now  heard  approaching, 
xompanied  by  a  little  warning  cough.  She  brought 
ick  a  bunch  of  new  flowers,  and  perhaps  the  first  butter- 
I  that  had  dared  risk  itself  in  the  open  air, — a  red-and- 
ack  one. 

[  The  clasped  hands  parted  instinctively.  Jeanne 
oticed  the  movement. 

"  Pardon  my  disturbing  you,  my  good  friends,"  she 
tid,  "  but  we  must  go  in,  under  penalty  of  being  sent  for. 
fonsieur  le  Comte,  please  return  to  your  excellent  horse, 
ihich  travels  four  leagues  in  half  an  hour,  and  let  us  return 
>  slowly  as  possible,  because  we  shall  have  much  to  say  to 
Lch  other.  Well,  Monsieur  de  Bussy,  this  is  what  you 
se  by  your  stubbornness, — the  dinner,  which  is  excel- 
pt,  particularly  for  a  man  who  has  just  had  a  long  ride 
[id  climbed  walls,  then  a  hundred  other  amusements,  to 
nothing  of  the  tender  glances  you  might  have  ex- 
langed.     Come,  Diane,  let  us  go  in." 

And  Jeanne  took  her  friend's  arm  and  made  a  slight 
fort  to  drag  her  away.  Bussy  looked  at  the  two  friends 
ith  a  smile.     Diane,  who  was  still  turned  towards  him, 

tended  her  hand.     He  approached. 

"  Well,"  he  asked,  "  have  you  nothing  more  to  say  ?  " 

I  Till  to-morrow,"  replied  Diane.     "  Is  it  not  agreed  ?  " 

"  Only  to-morrow  ?  " 

1  To-morrow  and  always." 

Bussy  could  not  restrain  a  little  cry  of  joy.     He  bent 
ver  Diane's  hand  ;   then,  throwing  a  last  farewell  to  the 
»vo  women,  he  went,  or  rather  fled,  away. 
He  felt  the  need  of  an  effort  of  will  to  consent  to  separate 
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from  the  one  whom  he  had  so  long  despaired  of  seeing 
Diane  followed  him  with  her  eyes  until  he  had  disappeared 
and  listened  until  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  had  die 
away. 

"  And  now,"  said  Jeanne,  when  Bussy  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, "  let  us  have  a  little  talk." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  said  the  young  woman,  starting  as  if  he 
friend's  voice  had  awakened  her  from  a  dream.  "  I  ar 
listening." 

"  Well,  you  see,  to-morrow  I  shall  go  hunting  wit 
Saint-Luc  and  your  father." 

"  What !   will  you  leave  me  alone  in  the  chateau  ?  " 

"  Listen,  dear  friend,"  said  Jeanne,  "I,  too,  have  m 
principles  of  morality  ;  and  there  are  certain  things  t 
which  I  cannot  consent." 

"  Oh,  Jeanne,"  cried  Madame  de  Monsoreau,  turnin 
pale,  "  can  you  speak  so  harshly  to  me,  your  friend  ?  " 

"  This  is  not  a  question  of  friends  ;  I  cannot  continu 
so." 

"  I  thought  you  loved  me,  Jeanne,  and  now  you  ar 
breaking  my  heart,"  said  the  young  woman,  with  tes 
her  eyes.     "  You  say  you  will  not  continue  what  ? 

"  Continue  to  prevent  two  poor  lovers  from  loving  > 
other  to  their  heart's  content,"  murmured  Jeanne  in  he 
friend's  ear. 

Diane  seized  in  her  arms  the  laughing  young  woman  an 
covered  her  face  with  kisses.  While  she  held  her,  th 
joyous  sound  of  hunting-horns  was  heard. 

"  Come,  they  are  calling  us,"  said  Jeanne.  "  Poc 
Saint-Luc  is  becoming  impatient.  Do  not  be  harder  o! 
him  than  I  wish  to  be  on  the  lover  in  the  cinnamo, 
doublet." 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

.OW  BUSSY  WAS  OFFERED  THREE  HUNDRED  PISTOLES  FOR 
HIS  HORSE,  AND  GAVE  HIM  FOR  NOTHING. 

The  next  day  Bussy  left  Angers  before  the  earliest  waking 
ourgeois  had  had  his  breakfast.  He  did  not  ride,  he  flew 
long  the  road.  Diane  had  gone  on  the  terrace,  whence 
he  could  see  the  white  road  winding  in  among  the  green 
rairies.  She  saw  a  black  speck  advance  like  a  meteor, 
nd  immediately  went  down,  not  to  give  Bussy  time  to 
,-ait.  The  sun  had  hardly  reached  the  summit  of  the 
reat  oaks  ;  the  grass  was  glistening  with  dew  ;  far  away 
1  the  mountains  could  be  heard  Saint-Luc's  hunting- 
lorn,  which  Jeanne  urged  him  to  sound  to  remind  her 
riend  of  the  service  she  was  rendering  her  in  leaving  her 
lone. 

There  was  such  deep,  heartfelt  joy  in  Diane's  heart ;  she 
elt  so  intoxicated  with  her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her 
>ve,  that  it  seemed  sometimes  as  if  her  soul  had  wings 
diich  raised  her  body  nearer  to  God.  But  the  distance 
ras  a  long  one  from  the  house  to  the  thicket,  and  she  was 
oon  wearied  of  running  through  the  thick  grass.  She 
,-as  forced  several  times  to  stop  to  breathe,  and  reached 
he  place  of  meeting  just  as  Bussy  appeared  above  the 

all. 

He  saw  her  run  ;  she  uttered  a  little  cry  of  joy.  He 
ame  to  her  with  open  arms,  and  she  rushed  to  meet  him 
rith  both  hands  pressing  her  heart.  They  met  with  a 
png,  tender  embrace. 

What  had  they  to  say  ?  That  they  loved  each  other. 
Vhat  had  they  to  think  about  ?  They  saw  each  other. 
.Vhat  had  they  to  wish  for  ?  They  were  seated  side  by 
>ide  and  hand  in  hand. 

The  day  passed  like  an  hour. 

When  Diane  first  awakened  from  that  soft  torpor  which 
s  the  sleep  of  the  happy  soul,  Bussy  pressed  her  to  his 
reart  and  said, — 
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"  Diane,  it  seems  to  me  that  my  life  has  begun  onl1 
to-day,  that  only  now  do  I  begin  to  see  on  the  road  whici 
leads  to  eternity.  You  are  the  light  that  reveals  so  raucl 
happiness  to  me.  I  knew  nothing  of  this  world  nor  of  th 
condition  of  men,  so  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  sail 
yesterday,  that  having  begun  to  live  by  you,  it  is  wit! 
you  that  I  shall  die." 

"  And  I,"  she  replied, — "  I  who  one  day  threw  mysei 
without  regret  into  the  arms  of  death,  I  tremble  to-day  a 
not  being  able  to  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  all  thetreasure 
of  your  love.  But  why  do  you  not  come  to  the  chdteav 
Louis  ?  My  father  would  be  happy  to  see  you  ;  M.  d 
Saint-Luc  is  your  friend,  and  he  is  discreet.  Think  c 
being  able  to  see  each  other  one  hour  longer." 

"  Alas  !  Diane,  if  I  go  to  the  castle  for  one  hour,  I  sha 
go  always  ;  if  I  go,  the  whole  province  will  know  of  it,  an 
the  report  will  reach  the  ears  of  that  ogre,  your  husbanc 
who*  will  hasten  hither.  You  have  forbidden  me  t 
deliver  you  from  him." 

"  Why  should  you  ?  "  she  asked,  with  that  expressio 
which  we  never  find  but  in  the  voice  of  the  woman  H 
love. 

"  Well,  for  our  safety^  for  the  safety  of  our  love,  w 
must  hide  our  secret  from  all.  Madame  de  Saint-Li; 
already  knows  it ;   Saint-Luc  will  know  it  too." 

"  Oh,  why  ?  " 

"  Would  you  conceal  anything  from  me  now  ?  "  aska 
Bussy. 

"  No,  that  is  true." 

•  I  wrote  this  morning  to  Saint-Luc  to  ask  him  to  mee; 
me  to-morrow  at  Angers.  He  will  come,  and  I  shall  ha\ 
his  word  as  a  gentleman  never  to  breathe  a  word  of  th. 
adventure.  This  is  all  the  more  important,  dear  Diam 
as  they  are  doubtless  seeking  me  everywhere.  Thin£ 
looked  serious  when  I  left  Paris." 

"  You  are  right  ;  and  then  my  father  is  a  scrupuloi> 
man,  and  though  he  loves  me,  he  might  be  capable  c 
denouncing  me  to  M.  de  Monsoreau." 

"  Let  us  hide  well ;   and  if  God  should  hand  us  over  t 
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►ur  enemies,  we  may  at  least  say  it  was  impossible  to  act 
►therwise."    "- 
"  God  is  good,  Louis  ;  do  not  distrust  him  at  a  time  like 

Mb." 

"  I  do  not  distrust  God,  but  I  fear  some  demon  jealous 
>t  our  happiness." 

"  Bid  me  good-by  then,  and  do  not  ride  so  fast ;  your 
iorse  frightens  me." 

"  Fear  nothing,  he  already  knows  the  way.  He  is  the 
afest,  gentlest  horse  that  I  have  ever  ridden.  When  I 
urn  towards  the  city,  buried  in  my  pleasant  thoughts, 
le  takes  me  there  without  my  even  touching  the 
iridic." 

The  two  lovers  exchanged  many  other  tender  speeches, 
nterrupted  by  kisses.  Finally  the  hunting-horn  rang  out 
he  call  which  had  been  agreed  upon  with  Jeanne,  and 
'Sussy  left. 

"As  he  approached  the  city,  dreaming  of  this  happy  day, 
nd  proud  of  being  free  from  the  honors  and  favors  of  a 
krince  which  are  always  gilded  chains,  he  observed  that 
he  hour  approached  for  the  closing  of  the  gates.  The 
iorse,  which  had  browsed  all  day  on  the  grass  and 
bliage,  continued  to  do  the  same  on  the  way  home,  and 
light  was  falling. 

Bussy  was  preparing  to  ride  on  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
/hen  he  heard  behind  him  the  gallop  of  several  horses. 

or  a  man  who  hides,  and  above  all,  for  a  lover,  everything 
eems  threatening.  Happy  lovers  have  this  in  common 
vith  thieves.     Bussy  was  wondering  if  it  would  be  better 

0  gallop  ahead  or  throw  himself  to  one  side  to  allow  the 
iorsemen  to  pass  on,  but  they  rode  so  swiftly  that  they 
Vere  soon  near  him. 

There  were  two. 

1  Bussy,  thinking  it  would  be  cowardly  to  avoid  two  men 
vhen  one  is  worth  four,  drew  to  one  side,  and  perceived 
Mie  of  the  horsemen,  whose  spurs  were  buried  in  the 
lanks  of  his  steed,  which  was  stimulated  besides  by  the 
Mows  of  his  companion. 

"  Come,  here  is  the  city,"  said  the  man,  with  a  most 
12  h 
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pronounced  Gascon  accent  ;   "  three  hundred  more  blow 
with  the  whip  and  spur  !   courage  and  vigor  !  " 

"  The  animal  can  no  longer  breathe  ;  he  shivers  an< 
totters,"  replied  the  one  who  rode  before,  "  I  would  giv 
a  hundred  horses  to  be  in  my  city." 

"  It  is  some  belated  Angevin,"  said  Bussy  to  himseli 
"  yet- — how  stupid  do  people  become  when  they  fear  ! — 
thought  I  recognized  this  voice.  But  that  man's  horse  i 
falling — " 

At  this  moment  the  horsemen  were  near  Bussy. 

"  Ah,  take  care,  monsieur,"  he  cried.  "  Leave  you 
horse  ;  he  is  about  to  fall." 

The  horse  did,  in  fact,  fall  heavily  on  one  side,  move( 
one  leg  convulsively,  and  all  at  once  his  labored  breathin: 
ceased,  his  eyes  grew  dim,  and  he  died. 

"  Monsieur,"  cried  the  dismounted  horseman  to  Bussy 
"  three  hundred  pistoles  for  your  horse." 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  "  cried  Bussy,  as  he  approached.  ' 

"  Do  you  hear  me,  monsieur  ?     I  am  in  a  hurry —  " 

"  Ah,  monseigneur,  take  it  for  nothing,"  said  Bussy 
trembling  with  indescribable  emotion,  for  he  had  jus 
recognized  the  Due  d'Anjou.  At  the  same  moment  th 
prince's  companion  was  heard  cocking  his  pistol. 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  the  Due  d'Anjou  to  this  pitiless  de 
fender  ;  "  the  devil  take  me  !     M.  d'Aubigne,  it  is  Bussy. 

"  Yes,  prince,  it  is  I ;  but  why  the  devil  are  you  killin 
horses  on  this  road  and  at  this  hour  ?  " 

"  Ah,  it  is  M.  de  Bussy,"  said  D'Aubigne,  "  ther. 
monseigneur,  you  no  longer  need  me.  Permit  me  t 
return  to  him  who  sent  me." 

"  Not  without  receiving  my  very  sincere  thanks  an>, 
the  promise  of  my  firm  friendship,"  said  the  prince. 

"  I  accept  both,  monseigneur,  and  will  recall  you 
words  to  you  some  day." 

"  M.    d'Aubigne — monseigneur — what    is    all    this  ? 
asked  Bussy. 

"  Did  you  not  know  ?  "  asked  the  prince,  with  a: 
expression  of  discontent  and  suspicion  which  did  no 
escape  Bussy.  "  As  you  are  here,  did  you  not  expect  me  ? : 
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"  The  devil !  "  said  Bussy  to  himself  as  he  reflected 
o\v  very  curious  his  mysterious  presence  in  Anjou  would 
»em  to  the  suspicious  mind  of  the  prince.  "  Let  us 
ot  compromise  ourselves.  —  I  did  better  than  expect 
ou,"  he  said  ;  "  and  if  you  wish  to  enter  the  city 
efore  the  closing  of  the  gates,  jump  into  the  saddle, 
lonsv-igneur." 

He  offered  his  horse  to  the  prince,  who  was  busy 
amoving  some  important  papers  from  the  saddle  of  the 
ead  animal. 

"  Farewell,  monseigneur,"  said  D'Aubigne  as  he  turned 
is  horse's  head,  "  M.  de  Bussy,  your  servant." 

And  he  rode  away. 

Bussy  jumped  lightly  on  the  horse  behind  his  master, 
rid  directed  his  horse  towards  the  city,  asking  himself  if 
lis  prince  dressed  in  black  were  not  some  evil  spirit  sent 
>  disturb  his  happiness.  They  entered  Angers  just  as 
ie  trumpets  of  the  aldermanship  sounded. 

"  What  shah  we  do  now,  monseigneur  ?  " 

To  the  castle  !  Let  them  raise  my  banner,  and 
^cognize  me,  and  I  wish  all  the  nobility  of  the  province 

be  summoned." 

"  Nothing  is  easier,"  said  Bussy,  who  made  up  his  mind 

gain  time  by  being  submissive,  and  who  was,  moreover, 
x>  surprised  to  be  anything  but  passive. 

Hey  !  trumpets  !  "  he  cried  to  the  heralds  who  were 
^turning  after  their  first  flourish.  The  latter  looked  at 
im  and  did  not  pay  much  attention  because  they  saw  two 
••arm,  dusty  men  with  no  retinue. 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  "  said  Bussy  advancing  towards  them.  "Is 
pt  the  master  known  in  his  own  house  ?  Send  for  the 
Iderman  on  duty." 

His  haughty  tone  imposed  on  the  heralds  ;  one  of  them 
pproached. 

Great  heavens  !  "  he  cried  in  terror  after  a  good  look 
it  the  duke,  "  is  not  this  our  lord  and  master  ?  " 

The  duke  was  easily  recognized  on  account  of  the 
leformity  of  his  nose,  divided  in  two  according  to  the 
Vords  of  Chicot's  song. 
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"  Monseigneur  the  duke,"  he  added,  seizing  the  arm  ot 
the  second  herald,  who  started  in  surprise. 

"  You  now  know  quite  as  much  as  I  do,"  said  Bussy, 
"  so  get  up  your  wind,  that  the  whole  city  may  know 
within  fifteen  minutes  that  the  duke  has  arrived.  Wc 
shall  go  slowly  on  to  the  chateau.  By  the  time  we 
reach  there,  everything  will  be  in  readiness  to  receive 
us." 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpets  a  group  collected 
at    the    second,    the    women    and   children   ran   about 
crying  — 

"  Monseigneur  is  in  the  city !  Nod  to  Mon- 
seigneur !  " 

The  aldermen,  the  governor,  the  principal  gentlemen] 
rushed  to  the  palace,  followed  by  a  crowd  which  increasec; 
at  every  minute.  As  Bussy  had  foreseen,  the  authorities' 
of  the  city  had  preceded  the  duke  to  the  palace  to  give  hin 
a  fitting  reception.  When  he  reached  the  quay,  he  coulc'j 
scarcely  get  through  the  crowd  ;  but  Bussy  found  one  m 
the  heralds,  who  used  his  trumpet  to  open  a  passage  for 
the  prince  as  far  as  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Buss\ 
formed  the  rear  guard. 

"  Gentlemen  and  faithful  subjects,"  said  the  prince,  "  ] 
have  come  to  throw  myself  into  my  good  city  of  Angers 
In  Paris,  the  most  terrible  dangers  have  threatened  my 
life  ;  I  had  even  lost  my  liberty.  I  succeeded  in  escaping 
thanks  to  my  good  friends  !  " 

Bussy  bit  his  lip  as  he  felt  the  ironical  meaning  of  thes( 
words. 

"  And  since  I  am  in  your  city,  I  feel  that  my  peace  anc. 
life  are  assured." 

The  astonished  magistrates  gave  a  feeble  cry  of  "  Lont; 
live  our  lord  !  "  while  the  people,  hoping  for  the  usua. 
gratuities,  shouted  lustily,  "  No&l  !  " 

"  Let  us  sup,"  said  the  prince.  "  I  have  taken  nothing 
since  the  morning." 

The  duke  was  immediately  surrounded  by  all  the  trair 
of  retinue  he  kept  at  Angers  as  Due  d'Anjou,  though  tht 
principal  officers  alone  knew  their  master.    Then  cam<  ali 
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he  gentlemen   and  ladies  of  the  city.     The  reception 
.asted  until  midnight. 

The  city  was  illuminated,  musket-shots  were  heard  in 
;:he  streets  and  squares,  the  cathedral  bell  rang,  and  the 
vind  carried  to  Meridor  the  sound  of  the  noisy  joy  of  the 
'jood  Angevins. 

CHAPTER  LYI. 

THE    DIPLOMACY    OF   THE    DUC    d'aNJOU. 

When  the  firing  of  the  muskets  had  ceased  in  the 
.treets,  the  bells  ceased  to  ring,  and  the  ante-chambers 
emptied  themselves  ;  when  the  Due  d'Anjou  and  Bussy 
were  at  last  alone, — 

"  Let  us  talk,"  said  the  duke. 

Francois,  with  his  usual  quickness,  had  understood  that 
Bussy  had  made  more  advances  than  usual.  With  his 
■cnowledge  of  the  court,  he  concluded  that  Bussy  was  in 
m  embarrassing  position,  and  that  with  a  little  skill  he 
night  take  advantage  of  him.  But  Bussy  had  had  time 
to  recover  himself  and  was  ready  for  the  prince. 

"  Let  us  talk,  monseigneur,"  he  replied. 

"  The  last  time  we  met,"  said  the  prince,  "  vou  were 
very  ill,  my  poor  Bussy." 

"  Very  true,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  young  man,  "and 
I  was  only  saved  by  a  miracle  !  " 

"  That  day,"  continued  the  duke,  "  you  had  with  you  a 
certain  doctor  very  anxious  to  save  you,  for  he  snapped 
■most  vigorously  at  all  who  approached  you." 
'    "  That  is  still  true,  for  Le  Haudoin  loves  me  dearly." 

"He  kept  you  rigorously  in  bed,  did  he  not  ?  " 

"  At  which  I  was  in  a  great  rage,  as  your  Highness  must 
have  seen." 

"  But  if  you  were  so  enraged,"  said  the  duke,  "  you 
might  have  sent  the  faculty  to  the  devil,  and  come  with 
me,  as  I  begged  you." 

"  Well  !  "  said  Bussy,  turning  and  twisting  his  apothe- 
cary's hat. 
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"  But,"  continued  the  duke,  "  as  it  was  a  grave  affair 
you  were  afraid  of  compromising  yourself." 

"  What !  "  said  Bussy,  planting  his  hat  on  his  head 
"  I  think  you  said  I  was  afraid  of  compromising  myself.' 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  Due  d'Anjou. 

"  Well,  then  it  is  a  lie,  monseigneur,"  he  cried, — "  ■< 
lie  to  yourself,  because  you  do  not  believe  one  word  o 
what  you  say.  There  are  twenty  scars  on  my  body  whicl 
prove  that  I  have  sometimes  compromised  myself,  bu 
that  I  have  never  been  afraid  ;  and  upon  my  word,  I  knov 
a  good  many  people  who  could  not  say  as  much,  anc 
above  all,  prove  as  much." 

:'  You  always  have  unanswerable  arguments,  M.  d< 
Bussy,"  replied  the  duke,  very  pale  and  agitated.  "  Whei 
you  are  accused,  you  cry  louder  than  the  accuser,  anc 
persuade  yourself  that  you  are  right." 

"  I  am  not  always  right,  monseigneur,  and  I  know  it 
but  I  also  know  when  I  am  in  the  wrong." 

"And  when  are  you  in  the  wrong? — pray  tel 
me." 

"  When  I  serve  ungrateful  people." 

"  In  truth,  monsieur,  I  think  you  are  forgetting  your 
self,"  said  the  prince,  rising  with  that  dignity  he  coulc 
assume  at  times. 

"  Well,  I  forget  myself,  monseigneur,"  said  Bussy 
"  Once  in  your  life  do  the  same,  and  forget  yourself,  oi 
forget  me."  Bussy  stepped  towards  the  door,  but  tin 
prince  was  quicker,  and  barred  the  way. 

"  Will  you  deny,  monsieur,  that  after  refusing  to  go  oui 
with  me,  you  went  out  a  few  minutes  later  ?  " 

"  I  deny  nothing,  monseigneur,"  said  Bussy,  "  unless  i1 
be  what  you  would  like  to  force  me  to  confess." 

"  Then  tell  me  why  you  obstinately  remained  in  youi 
house." 

"  Because  I  had  business." 

"  At  home  ?  " 

"  At  home  or  elsewhere." 

"  I  thought  that  when  a  gentleman  was  in  the  service 
of  a  prince,  his  principal  business  was  that  of  the  prince." 
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"And  who  does  your  business  usually,  if  not  I, 
monseigneur  ? 

;rr"  I  do  not  say  the  contrary,"  said  Francois,  "  and  I 
usually  find  you  faithful  and  devoted.  I  shall  even  say 
more  :  I  excuse  your  ill -temper." 

"  Ah,  you  are  very  kind." 
^1*'  Yes,  because  you  had  some  reason  to  be  angry  with 
me." 
i    "  You  acknowledge  that,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  had  promised  you  the  disgrace  of  M.  de 
iMonsoreau.     It  seems  you  detest  him  cordially." 

"  I  ?  Not  at  all.  I  find  his  face  ugly,  and  I  wanted 
him  away,  not  to  have  that  face  before  my  eyes.  You,  on 
the  contrary,  like  that  face  ;  there  is  no  accounting  for 
Pastes. 

i  "  Well,  as  this  was  your  only  excuse  to  sulk  like  a  cross, 
poiled  child,  I  shall  say  that  you  were  doubly  wrong  not 
to  wish  to  come  out  with  me  and  then  go  out  afterwards 
to  commit  follies." 

"  I  committed  useless  follies,  and  just  now  you  re- 
proached me  —  Come,  monseigneur,  be  consistent ; 
what  follies  have  I  committed  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  you  hate  M.  d'Epernon  and  M.  de  Schom- 
berg,  and  I  understand  that.  I,  too,  hate  them  mortally  ; 
but  you  should  have  been  satisfied  with  hating,  and  bided 
your  time." 

"  Oh,  oh,"  said  Bussy,  "  what  next,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  Kill  them,  morbleu  !    kill  them  both  !    kill  them  all 
four,  and  I  shall  be  more  than  grateful ;    but  do  not 
exasperate  them,  particularly  when  you  are  safely  away, 
because  then  their  exasperation  falls  on  me." 
.     "  Come,  what  have  I  done  to  this  worthy  Gascon  ?  " 

"  You  mean  D'Epernon  ? 

"  Yes." 
I   "  Why,  vou  had  him  stoned." 
"I?  " 

"  So  that  his  doublet  was  in  shreds,  his  cloak  in  rags, 
i  and  he  returned  to  the  Louvre  in  his  hose." 
'    "  Good  !  "   said  Bussy,  "  so  much  for  one  ;   now  let  us 
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pass  on  to  the  German.     What  have  I  done  to  M.  <U 
Schomberg  ? 

"  Will  you  deny  that  you  had  him  dyed  blue  ?  When 
I  saw  him,  three  hours  after  his  accident,  he  was  still 
azure  colored  ;  and  you  call  that  a  good  joke.  Come 
now  !  " 

And  the  prince  began  to  laugh  in  spite  of  himself,  while 
Bussy,  recalling  Schomberg's  appearance  in  the  vat 
broke  into  peals  of  laughter. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  so  I  have  the  credit  of  having  playec 
them  these  tricks  ?  " 

"  Pardieu  !     It  is  I,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  And  you  have  the  courage  to  reproach  a  man  who  has 
such  ideas  !  As  I  said  just  now,  monseigneur,  you  are  an 
ungrateful  man." 

"  Very  good.  Now,  if  you  really  went  out  for  that,  1 
forgive  you." 

"  Really  ?  " 

"  Yes,  upon  my  word  ;  but  you  are  not  yet  at  the  end 
of  my  complaints." 

"  Go  on." 

"  Let  us  talk  about  myself." 
I  am  listening." 

"  What  did  you  do  to  save  me  from  my  difficulties  ? 

:'  You  see  for  yourself  what  I  did,"  said  Bussy. 

"  No,  I  do  not  see." 

"  Well,  I  started  for  Anjou." 

"  That  is,  you  ran  away." 

"  Yes,  because  by  saving  myself  I  saved  you." 

"  But  instead  of  going  so  far,  could  you  not  remain  near 
Paris  ?  I  think  you  might  have  been  more  useful  to  me 
at  Montmartre  than  at  Angers." 

"  Ah,  here  we  differ,  monseigneur  ;  I  preferred  coming 
to  Anjou." 

"  You  will  acknowledge  that  your  whim  is  a  very  poor 
reason." 

"  No,  because  the  object  of  this  whim  was  to  gather 
your  partisans." 

"  Ah,  this  is  different.     Now,  what  have  you  done  ?  " 
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"  I  shall  explain  to-morrow,  monseigneur,  because  I 
must  now  leave  you." 

"  And  why  must  you  go  ?  " 
i •.    "I    have    an    appointment    with    a    most    important 
personage." 

"  Ah,  in  that  case  go,  Bussy,  but  be  prudent." 

"  Prudent  ?  Why  ?  Are  we  not  the  strongest 
here  ?" 

I  "  No  matter  ;    you  must  risk  nothing.     Have  you  al- 
ready done  much  ? 

"  How  could  I,  when  I  have  only  been  here  two 
days  ?  " 

"  But  you  keep  yourself  concealed,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  so,  morbleu  I  Look  at  my  costume. 
Am  I  in  the  habit  of  wearing  cinnamon-colored  doublets  ? 
Yet  it  is  for  your  sake  that  1  assumed  this  horrible 
garb." 

"  And  where  are  you  lodging  ?  " 

"  Ah,  here  is  the  time  for  you  to  appreciate  my  devo- 
tion,— in  a  tumble-down  old  house  near  the  rampart,  with 
an  outlet  on  the  river.  But  how  did  you  get  out  of  the 
Louvre  ?  How  did  I  happen  to  meet  you  on  the  high- 
road in  company  with  M.  d'Aubigne  ?  " 

"  Because  I  have  friends,"  said  the  prince. 

"  You  have  friends  ?  "    said  Bussy.     "  Come  now  !  " 

"  Yes,  friends  whom  you  do  not  know." 

"  Ah,  indeed  !   arid  who  are  these  friends  ?  " 

"  The  King  of  Navarre  and  M.  d'Aubigne,  whom  you 
saw." 

"  The  King  of  Navarre, — ah,  very  true  !  Did  you  not 
plot  together  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  plotted,  M.  de  Bussy." 

"  No  ?     Ask  poor  La  Mole  and  Coconnas." 

"  La  Mole,"  said  the  prince,  gloomily,  "  had  committed 
another  crime  besides  the  one  for  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  died." 

"  Well,  let  us  leave  La  Mole  and  return  to  you,  particu- 
larly as  we  shall  have  some  trouble  in  agreeing  on  that 
point.     How  the  devil  did  you  leave  the  Louvre  ?  " 
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"  Through  the  window." 

"  Ah,  indeed  !     Through  which  one  ? 

"  The  one  in  my  bedroom." 

"  So  you  knew  about  the  rope  ladder  ?  " 

"  What  rope  ladder  ?  " 

"  The  one  in  the  closet." 

"  Ah,  it  seems  you  knew  it  too,"  said  the  prince,  turning 
pale. 

"  Well,"  said  Bussy,  "  your  Highness  knows  that  I 
have  sometimes  had  the  good  fortune  of  entering  that 
room." 

"  In  my  sister  Margot's  time  ?  And  you  came  in 
through  the  window  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  came  out  that  way.  I  am  only  surprised 
that  you  should  have  found  the  ladder." 

"  I  did  not  find  it." 

"  Well,  who,  then  ?  " 

"  No  one  ;   I  was  told  about  it." 

"  Who  told  you  ?  " 

"  The  King  of  Navarre." 

"  Ah,  ah,  the  King  of  Navarre  knows  the  ladder !  I 
would  not  have  thought  so.  However,  you  are  now  safe 
and  sound,  and  we  shall  put  Anjou  in  flames  and  Angou- 
mois  and  Beam  will  catch  the  light  ;  that  will  make  a  nice 
little  fire." 

"  But  did  you  not  speak  of  an  appointment  ?  "  asked 
the  duke. 

"  Ah,  yes,  morbleu  !  but  this  interesting  conversation 
made  me  forget  it.     Adieu,  monseigneur." 

"  Do  you  take  your  horse  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  it  will  be  of  use  to  you,  monseigneur,  you' 
may  keep  it ;  I  have  another." 

"  Then  I  accept.  We  shall  settle  our  accounts 
later." 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  and  I  pray  to  Heaven  that  I  may 
not  remain  your  debtor." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  I  do  not  like  the  one  who  settles  those 
matters  for  you." 
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"  Bussy !  " 

"  Ah,  true,  monseigneur,  we  had  agreed  not  to  speak  of 
that." 

The  prince,  who  felt  how  much  he  needed  Bussy,  held 
out  his  hand  to  him. 

Bussy  gave  him  his  own,  shaking  his  head,  and  they 
parted. 

CHAPTER  LVII. 

M.    DE    SAIXT-LUC's    DIPLOMACY. 

Bussy  returned  home  in  the  pitch  dark,  but  instead  of 
finding  Saint-Luc,  as  he  expected,  he  found  only  a  letter 
announcing  the  visit  of  his  friend  for  the  next  day.  In 
fact  Saint-Luc  left  Meridor  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  followed  by  one  attendant,  took  the  road  to 
Angers. 

He  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  ramparts  at  the  opening 
of  the  gates,  and  without  noticing  the  agitation  of  the 
people,  he  had  reached  Bussy's  house. 

The  two  friends  embraced  warmly. 

"My  dear  Saint -Luc,"  said  Bussy,  "accept  the 
hospitality  of  my  poor  hut ;  I  am  only  camping  at 
Angers." 

"  Yes,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  after  the  fashion  of  con- 
querors, on  the  field  of  battle." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  friend  ?  " 

"  That  my  wife  has  no  secrets  for  me,  as  I  have  none  for 
her,  my  dear  Bussy,  and  she  has  told  me  all.  We  have 
"everything  in  common.  Receive  my  congratulations,  my 
'master  in  all  things  ;  and  since  you  have  sent  for  me,  allow 
me  to  offer  you  a  piece  of  advice." 

"  Speak." 

"  Rid  yourself  at  once  of  that  abominable  Monsoreau. 
No  one  at  court  knows  of  your  relations  with  his  wife  ;  now 
is  the  moment,  only  you  must  not  let  it  escape.  WThen 
you  marry  the  widow  later  on,  no  one  will  say  that  you 
made  her  a  widow  in  order  to  marry  her." 
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"  There  is  only  one  objection  to  this  fine  project,  which 
had  also  occurred  to  me." 

"  You  see  :  well,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  sworn  to  Diane  to  respect  the  life  of  her  hus- 
band, so  long  as  he  does  not  attack  me  of  course." 

"  You  were  wrong." 

"I?  " 

"  You  were  very  wrong." 

"Why  so?  " 

"  Because  you  should  never  take  such  oaths.  The 
devil !  if  you  do  not  hasten  and  take  the  initiative, 
Monsoreau  will  discover  you  ;  and  as  he  is  anything  but 
chivalrous,  he  will  kill  you." 

"  I  shall  bow  to  the  will  of  God,"  said  Bussy,  with  a 
smile.  "  But  besides  the  fact  that  I  would  break  my  oath 
to  Diane  if  I  killed  her  husband — " 

"  Her  husband  ! — you  know  he  is  not." 

"  Yes,  but  he  bears  the  title,  nevertheless.  Besides 
breaking  my  promise,  every  one  would  blame  me  ;  and 
that  man  who  is  now  a  monster  in  the  eyes  of  all,  would 
appear  an  angel  that  I  had  laid  in  his  grave." 

"  Therefore,  I  do  not  advise  you  to  kill  him  yourself." 

"  Assassins  !  Ah,  Saint-Luc,  you  are  giving  me  poor 
advice." 

"  Come,  now,  who  spoke  of  assassins  ? 

"  Well,  what  else  are  you  thinking  about  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  my  friend  ;  only  an  idea  which  came  to  me, 
and  which  is  not  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  communicated.  I 
do  not  love  Monsoreau  any  more  than  you  do,  though  I 
have  not  the  same  reasons  for  hating  him  ;  let  us  therefore 
leave  the  husband  and  speak  of  the  wife." 

Bussy  smiled. 

"  You  are  a  splendid  companion,  Saint-Luc,"  he  said, 
"  and  you  may  count  on  my  friendship.  Now,  you  know 
mv  friendship  consists  of  three  things, — my  purse,  my 
sword,  and  my  life." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  I  accept,  but  with  the 
privilege  of  returning  the  devotion." 

"  Now,  what  did  you  want  to  tell  me  about  Diane  ?  " 
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"  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  had  not  the  intention  of 
coming  sometimes  to  Meridor." 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  thank  you  for  insisting,  but  you 
.  know  my  scruples." 

"  I  know  everything.  At  Meridor  you  run  the  risk  of 
meeting  Monsoreau,  though  he  is  two  hundred  miles  away; 
you  run  the  risk  of  having  to  take  his  hand,  and  it  is 
hard  to  take  the  hand  of  a  man  you  would  like  to  throttle  ; 
finally,  vou  might  have  to  see  him  kiss  Diane,  and  it  is 
,  very  hard  to  see  another  man  kiss  the  woman  we 
i  love. 

"  Ah,"  cried  Bussy,  with  rage,  "  how  well  you  under- 
stand why  I  do  not  go  to  Meridor  !  Now,  my  dear 
friend — ' ' 

"  Do  you  dismiss  me  ?  "  asked  Saint-Luc,  mistaking 
Bussy's  intention. 

"  Not  at  all  ;   on  the  contrary,"  replied  the  latter,  "  I 
|  beg  you  to  remain,  as  it  is  now  my  turn  to  question." 
Speak." 

' '  Did  you  not  hear  the  sound  of  bells  and  musketry  last 
nicht  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  we  even  wondered  what  could  be  the  matter." 

"  Did  you  not  notice  some  change  this  morning  as  you 
I  passed  through  the  city  ?  " 

"  Something  like  a  great  agitation  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  was  about  to  ask  you  the  cause  of  it." 

"  It  is  caused  by  the  arrival  of  the  Due  d'Anjou." 

Saint-Luc  jumped  up  as  if  he  had  just  heard  of  the 
presence  of  the  devil. 

"  The  duke  at  Angers  ?  He  was  said  to  be  imprisoned 
•at  the  Louvre." 

"  It  is  exactly  because  he  was  a  prisoner  at  the  Louvre 
that  he  is  now  at  Angers.  He  succeeded  in  escaping 
through  the  window  and  has  taken  refuge  here." 

"  Well  ?  "   asked  Saint-Luc. 

"  Well,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Bussy,  "  here  is  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  revenge  yourself  for  the  king's  little 
persecutions.     The  prince  already  has  a  party  ;    he  will 
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have  troops,  and  we  shall  stir  up  something  like  a  nice 
little  civil  war." 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "   said  Saint-Luc. 

"  And  I  counted  on  you  to  fight  beside  me." 

"  Against  the  king  ?  "  asked  Saint-Luc,  with  sudden 
coldness. 

"  I  do  not  exactly  say  against  the  king,"  said  Bussy. 
"  I  say,  against  all  who  will  oppose  us." 

"  My  dear  Bussy,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  I  came  to  Anjou 
to  breathe  the  country  air,  and  not  to  fight  against  his 
Majesty." 

"  But  let  me  at  least  present  you  to  Monseigneur." 

"  It  is  useless  ;  I  do  not  like  Angers,  and  shall  soon 
leave  here  ;  it  is  a  dark  and  gloomy  city.  The  stones  are 
as  soft  as  cheese,  and  the  cheese  as  hard  as  stone." 

"  My  dear  Saint-Luc,  you  would  do  me  a  great  favor  in 
consenting  to  this  ;  the  duke  asked  me  what  I  was  doing 
here,  and  not  being  able  to  tell  him,  because  he  too  loved 
Diane  and  failed  with  her,  I  made  him  believe  that  I  was 
drawing  to  his  cause  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  province.  I 
even  added  that  I  had  an  appointment  with  one  this 
morning." 

"  Well,  say  that  you  have  seen  the  gentleman,  who 
wishes  six  months  for  reflection." 

"  I  think,  my  dear  Saint-Luc,  that  your  logic  is  as  stub- 
born as  my  own." 

"  Listen  ;  I  care  but  for  one  thing  in  this  world, — my 
wife  ;  you  only  care  for  your  mistress  :  let  us  make  an 
agreement.  Under  all  circumstances  you  will  defend 
Madame  de  Saint-Luc  as  I  pledge  myself  to  defend  Diane. 
We  shall  make  a  treaty  for  love,  but  not  for  politics.  , 
This  is  the  only  manner  in  which  we  can  agree." 

"  I  see  I  must  yield  to  you,  Saint-Luc,  because  at  this 
moment  you  have  the  advantage.     I  need  you." 

"  Not  at  all.  It  is  I,  on  the  contrary,  who  claim  your 
protection." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Suppose  the  Angevins,— because  that  is  the  name  the 
rebels  will  take, — suppose  they  besiege  and  sack  Meridor?" 
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"  Ah,  the  devil  !  you  are  right,"  said  Bussy  ;  "  and  you 
do  not  wish  the  inhabitants  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
a  capitulation." 

The  two  friends  began  to  laugh,  and  as  the  firing  of 

-  cannon  was  heard  in  the  city,  and  Bussy's  valet  came  to 

say  that  the  prince  had  already  called  for  him  three  times, 

.they  again  pledged  themselves  to  their  agreement,  and 

parted  delighted  with  each  other. 

1  Bussy  ran  to  the  ducal  palace,  where  the  nobility 
[thronged  in  large  numbers.  The  Due  d'Anjou's  arrival 
1  had  soon  spread  throughout  the  provinces,  and  the  towns 
I  and  villages  around  Angers  had  all  risen  at  this  news. 

The  count  hastened  to  arrange  an  official  reception,  a 
:  banquet  and  speeches  ;  he  thought  that  while  the  duke 
would  be  receiving,  feasting,  and  above  all,  making 
speeches,  he  would  have  time  to  see  Diane,  even  if  only  for 
a  moment.  Then  when  he  had  given  the  duke  occupation 
for  several  hours,  he  went  home,  jumped  on  his  second 
horse,  and  galloped  in  the  direction  of  Meridor. 

The  duke,  left  to  himself,  made  very  fine  speeches,  and 
produced  a  great  effect  by  speaking  of  the  League,  touch- 
ing discreetly  on  those  points  relating  to  his  alliance  with 
the  Guises,  and  presenting  himself  in  the  light  of  a  prince 
persecuted  by  the  king  on  account  of  the  excess  of  confi- 
dence which  the  Parisians  had  showed  him. 

During  the  answers  the  Due  d'Anjou  passed  all  the 
gentlemen  in  review,  carefully  noting  those  who  had 
already  arrived,  and  even  more  carefully  those  who  were 
absent. 

When  Bussy  returned,  it  was  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  he  jumped  off  his  horse  and  presented  himself 
before  the  duke,  covered  with  dust. 

"  Ah,  my  brave  Bussy,  it  seems  you  have  been  working." 

"  As  you  see,  monseigneur." 

"  Are  you  warm  ?  "  ,-,., 

"  I  have  galloped  very  fast."   rjgfe 

"  Take  care  not  to  make  yourself  ill." 

"  There  is  no  danger." 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?  " 
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"  In  the  neighborhood.     Is  your  Highness  pleased  ? 
Has  there  been  a  large  gathering  of  nobles  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  rather  pleased  ;  but  I  missed  some  one." 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  Your  protege." 

"  My  protege  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  Baron  de  Meridor." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Bussy,  coloring. 

"  And  yet  I  must  not  neglect  him,  though  he  neglects 
me.     The  baron  has  influence  in  the  province." 

"  You  think  so  ?  " 
I  am  sure  ;  he  was  the  correspondent  of  the  League  at 
Angers.     He  had  been  chosen  by  MM.  de  Guise,  and  those 
gentlemen  usually  know  how  to  make  a  selection.     He 
must  come,  Bussy." 

"  But  if  he  should  not  come  ?  " 

"  If  he  does  not  come,  I  shall  make  the  advances  and ; 
to  Meridor." 

"  In  person  ? 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

Bussy  could  not  keep  back  the  jealous  fire  that  flashe 
from  his  eyes. 

"  After  all,  why  should  you  not  ?     You  are  a  prince, 
and  a  prince  may  do  anything." 

"  Then  you  think  he  is  still  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     How  should  I  know  ? 

"  Have  you  not  seen  him  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  As  you  have  had  business  with  all  the  great  men  of  the 
province,  I  thought — " 

"  I  should  not  have  failed  to  go  to  him  if  he  himself  had 
not  some  cause  to  complain  of  me." 

"  About  what  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  sufficiently  lucky  in  the  promises  I  made 
him  to  be  in  any  hurry  to  present  myself  before  him." 

"  Has  he  not  what  he  wished  ?  " 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  He  wished  his  daughter  to  marry  the  count,  and  she 
has  married  him." 
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"  Well,  monseigneur,  let  us  say  no  more  about  it," 
replied  Bussy,  and  he  turned  his  back  on  the  prince. 

Francois'  words  had  furnished  him  with  much  food  for 
thought.  What  could  be  the  prince's  real  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  Baron  de  Meridor  ?  Were  they  really  those 
he  had  expressed  ?  Did  he  look  upon  the  old  baron 
merely  as  a  powerful  and  influential  support  to  his  cause, 
or  were  his  political  plans  merely  an  excuse  to  approach 
Diane  ? 

Bussy  examined  the  prince's  position  just  as  it  was  ;  he 
him  embroiled  with  his  brother,  exiled  from  the 
Louvre,  and  the  head  of  a  provincial  insurrection.  He 
weighed  in  the  same  scales  the  prince's  material  interests 
and  his  love  fancies,  and  found  that  the  former  greatly 
outweighed  the  others. 

Bussy  was  ready  to  forgive  the  duke  all  his  other 
grievances  in  favor  of  that. 

He  spent  the  night  feasting  with  his  Royal  Highness  and 
the  Angevin  gentlemen,  and  in  paying  his  respects  to  the 
Angevin  ladies.  Then,  as  musicians  had  been  summoned, 
he  taught  them  the  newest  dances. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  ladies  and  the.  despair  of  the  husbands  ;  and  as  some 
of  the  latter  looked  at  him  in  a  way  he  did  not  like,  he 
twirled  his  moustache,  and  asked  three  or  four  of  them  if 
they  would  not  like  to  take  a  walk  in  the  moonlight.  But 
as  his  reputation  had  preceded  him  to  Angers,  his  offers 
were  declined. 


CHAPTER  LVHI. 

IN  WHICH  BUSSY  FINDS  A  FRIEND. 

At  the  gate  of  the  ducal  palace,  Bussy  found  a  frank, 
loyal,  and  merry  face,  which  he  thought  two  hundred 
miles  away. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  joy,  "  is  it  you, 
Remy  ?  " 

"  Eh,  mon  Dieu  !   yes,  monseigneur." 
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"  I  was  about  to  write  to  you  to  come  and  join  me." 

"  Really  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word." 

"  In  that  case,  all  is  for  the  best.  I  was  afraid  you 
might  scold  me." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  came  without  permission.  But  I  heard 
that  the  Due  d'Anjou  had  escaped  from  the  Louvre,  and 
gone  to  his  province  ;  I  remembered  that  you  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Angers  ;  I  concluded  there  would  be 
civil  war,  and  a  liberal  exchange  of  blows,  together  with  a 
good  many  holes  in  skins.  Now,  as  I  love  my  neighbor 
as  I  love  myself,  and  even  moie,  I  hastened  hither." 

"  You  did  right,  Remy.     On  my  honor,  I  missed  you." 

"  How  is  Gertrude,  monseigneur  ?  " 

The  gentleman  smiled. 

"  I  promise  you  I  shall  ask  Diane  the  next  time  I  see 
her,"  he  said. 

"  And  I,  in  return,  shall  inquire  about  Madame  de 
Monsoreau,  the  next  time  I  see  her." 

"  You  are  a  charming  companion.  How  did  you  find 
me  ?  " 

"  Parbleu  !  that  was  very  difficult.  I  inquired  the 
way  to  the  ducal  palace,  and  waited  for  you  at  the  gate, 
after  having  taken  my  horse  to  the  stable,  where  I 
recognized  yours." 

"  Yes,  the  prince  had  killed  his  horse,  so  I  lent  him 
Roland  ;   and  as  he  had  no  other,  he  kept  it." 

"  I  recognize  you  there.  You  are  the  prince,  and  the 
prince  is  the  servant." 

"  Do  not  place  me  so  high,  Remy  ;  you  will  see  Mon- 
seigneur's  lodgings,"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  introduced 
Remy  into  the  little  house  on  the  rampart.  "  You  see 
the  palace  ;  now  settle  yourself  where  you  will,  and  how 
}rou  will." 

"  That  will  not  be  difficult,  and  you  know  I  do  not  need 
much  room  ;  besides,  if  necessary,  I  can  sleep  standing.* 
I  am  tired  enough  for  that." 

The  two  friends,  for  Bussy  treated  Remy  more  as  a 
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friend  than  as  a  servant,  now  separated  ;  and  Bussy, 
doubly  happy  at  being  between  Diane  and  Remy,  slept 
until  morning. 

It  is  true  that,  to  be  able  to  sleep  more  peacefully,  the 
duke  had  given  orders  that  all  firing  should  cease  ;  as  for 
the  bells,  they  had  ceased  of  themselves,  thanks  to  the 
sores  on  the  ringers'  hands. 

Bussy  rose  early  and  ran  to  the  castle,  leaving  orders 
that  Remy  should  come  and  join  him.  He  was  anxious 
to  be  present  at  the  duke's  awakening,  to  read  his 
thoughts  if  possible,  in  the  very  significant  yawns  of 
the  sleeper. 

The  duke  awoke,  but  like  his  brother  Henri,  he  seemed 
to  wear  a  mask  to  sleep  in.  Bussy  learned  nothing  in  this 
way  ;  but  he  came  prepared  with  a  catalogue  of  things, 
each  more  important  than  the  last. 

First,  a  walk  round  the  walls  to  examine  the  fortifica- 
tions, a  review  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  arms,  a 
visit  to  the  arsenal,  a  careful  examination  of  the  taxes  of 
the  province  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplementary 
[resources,  finally,  correspondence. 

But  Bussy  was  well  aware  that  he  could  not  count  too 
imuch  on  the  last  named  article  ;  the  Due  d'Anjou  wrote 
ibut  little.  Even  at  that  time  he  observed  the  saying,  that 
all  writing  remains.  He  was  therefore  prepared  against 
all  the  evil  thoughts  that  might  come  to  the  duke,  but  he 
was  unable  to  discover  anything. 

"  Ah,  ah,"  said  the  duke,  "  you,  already  !  " 

"  Faith  !  monseigneur,  I  have  been  unable  to  sleep,  so 
much  did  your  interests  weigh  on  my  mind.  What  shall 
,we  do  this  morning  ?  What  do  you  say  to  a  hunt  ? — 
.Good  !  "  said  Bussy,  to  himself,  "  here  is  an  occupation  I 
had  not  yet  thought  about." 

"  What  !  "  said  the  duke,  "  you  pretend  you  have  been 
thinking  all  night  about  my  interests,  and  as  a  result  of 
your  meditation  you  come  and  propose  a  hunt  ;  come 
now  !  " 

"  True,"  said  Bussy  ;  "  besides,  we  have  no  hounds." 

"  And  no  master  of  the  hounds,"  said  Francois. 
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"  Ah,  really,  I  would  find  a  hunt  without  him  all  the 
more  agreeable." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  like  you  ;   I  miss  him." 

The  duke  said  that  in  a  singular  tone,  which  Bussy 
observed. 

"  That  worthy  man,  your  friend,  did  not  deliver  you 
either,  it  seems." 

The  duke  smiled. 

"  Good  !  "  said  Bussy,  "  I  know  that  smile  ;  it  is  the 
bad  one.     Let  Monsoreau  look  to  himself." 

"  You  hate  him,  then  ?  "  asked  the  duke. 

"  Monsoreau  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Why  should  I  hate  him  ?  " 

"  Because  he  is  my  friend." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  pity  him." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  the  higher  you  raise  him,  the  greater  will  be  his 
fall." 

"  Ah,  I  see  you  are  in  a  good  humor." 

"  Yes,  you  always  say  such  things  to  me  when  you  are 
in  a  good  humor  ;  no  matter,  I  maintain  what  I  said,  that 
Monsoreau  would  have  been  very  useful  to  us  here." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  he  has  property  in  the  neighborhood." 

"  He  ?  " 

"  He  or  his  wife." 

Bussy  bit  his  lip  ;  the  duke  was  bringing  the  conversa- 
tion back  to  the  same  point  which  had  given  him  so  much; 
trouble  the  da}'  before. 

"  Ah,  you  think  so  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No  doubt.  Mcridor  is  three  leagues  from  Angers;  you 
know  it,  you  who  brought  the  old  baron  to  me." 

Bussy  understood  that  he  must  not  lose  his  position. 

"  Why,  I  brought  him  because  he  clung  to  in}'  cloak  l\ 
and  unless  I  had  left  one  half  in  his  hands,  as  Saint  Martin 
did,  I  was  compelled  to  take  him.  Besides,  my  protection 
was  not  of  much  use  to  him." 
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'  Listen,"  said  the  duke  ;   "  I  have  an  idea." 

"  The  devil !  "  said  Bussy,  who  always  feared  the 
prince's  ideas. 

"  Yes.  Monsoreau  won  the  first  game,  but  would  you 
like  to  win  the  second  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  prince  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  simple.     You  know  me,  Bussy  ?  " 

"  I  have  that  misfortune." 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  a  man  who  will  suffer  an  affront 
with  impunity  ?  " 
r   "  That  depends." 

The  duke's  smile  contained  even  more  evil  intentions 
than  the  first  one,  while  he  bit  his  lip  and  nodded  his  head. 
t  "  Explain  yourself,  monseigneur." 

"  Well,  the  master  of  the  hounds  robbed  me  of  a  young 
girl  I  loved  and  made  her  his  wife  ;  I,  in  turn,  will  rob  him 
of  his  wife  and  make  her  my  mistress." 

Bussy  tried  to  smile,  but  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  he  only 
succeeded  in  making  a  grimace. 

"  Rob  M.  de  Monsoreau  of  his  wife  ?  "   he  stammered. 

"  Why,  nothing  seems  easier  to  me,"  said  the  duke. 
"  The  wife  is  on  her  estates,  and  you  told  me  that  she  hated 
Iter  husband.  I  can  therefore  conclude  without  too  much 
vanity  that  she  will  give  me  the  preference  over  Mon- 
soreau, particularly  if  I  promise — what  I  shall  promise." 

"  And  what  will  you  promise,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  To  rid  her  of  her  husband." 

Bussy  was  on  the  point  of  crying,  "  Ah,  why  did  you 
not  do  so  at  once  ?  "  but  he  had  the  courage  to  contain 
himself. 

"  Would  you  do  this  fine  action  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  will  see.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  pay  my 
respects  at  Mcridor." 

"  You  will  dare  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  You  will  present  yourself  before  the  old  baron  whom 
you  abandoned  after  having  promised  me — " 

"  I  have  an  excellent  excuse  to  offer." 

' '  Where  the  devil  will  you  find  it  ?  " 
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"  Eh,  no  doubt  I  shall  say,  '  I  did  not  break  off  this 
marriage  because  Monsoreau,  who  knew  that  you  were  one 
of  the  principal  agents  of  the  League  of  which  I  was  the 
chief,  threatened  to  denounce  us  both  to  the  king.'  ' 

"  Ah,  ah,  did  your  Highness  invent  that  one  ?  " 

"  Not  altogether,  I  must  admit,"  replied  the  duke. 

"  Then  I  understand,"  said  Bussy. 

"  You  understand  ?  "  asked  the  duke,  deceived  by  this 
answer. 

"  Yes." 

"  I  shall  make  him  believe  that  in  sanctioning  his 
daughter's  mairiage  I  saved  his  own  life,  which  was 
threatened." 

"  That  is  superb,"  said  Bussy. 

"  Is  it  not  ?     But  look  out  of  the  window,  Bussy." 

"  What  for?  " 

''  How  is  the  weather  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  am  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  fine." 

"  Then  order  the  horses  and  let  us  go  and  see  Meridor." 

*'  At  once,  monseigneur,"  and  Bussy,  pretending  to  go 
out,  walked  to  the  door  and  came  back.  "  Pardon  me, 
monseigneur,"  he  said,  "  but  how  many  horses  must  I 
order  ?  " 

"  Four  or  five,  if  you  will." 

"  Then,  if  you  leave  it  to  me,  I  shall  order  one  hundred.''' 

"  Why  a  hundred  ?  "    cried  the  prince,  surprised. 

"  To  have  about  twenty-five  on  whom  I  can  depend  id 
case  of  attack." 

The  duke  started.     "  In  case  of  attack  ?  "  he  repeated' 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  that  there  are  a  great  many  forests 
around  here,"  said  Bussy,  "  and  there  would  be  nothing 
surprising  if  we  were  to  fall  in  an  ambuscade." 

"  Ah,  ah,"  said  the  duke,  "  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Your  Highness  knows  that  real  courage  does  noli 
exclude  prudence." 

The  duke  became  pensive. 

"  I  shall  order  one  hundred  and  fifty,"  said  Bussy  ;  anc 
he  advanced  the  second  time  towards  the  door. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  the  prince. 
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"  What  is  the  matter,  monseigneur  ?  " 
"  Do  you  really  think  I  am  in  safety  in  Angers,  Bussy?" 
"  The  city  is  not  very  strong,  but  if  it  were  well  de- 
fended— " 

"  Yes,  but  it  may  not  be  well  defended  ;  and  brave  as 
you  are,  you  can  only  be  in  one  place  at  a  time." 
"  Most  probably." 

*  If  I  am  not  in  safety  in  the  city,  and  I  am  not,  since 
Bussy  has  doubts — " 
,  "  I  did  not  say  I  had  any  doubts,  monseigneur." 

"  Well,  if  I  am  not  in  safety,  I  must  attend  to  that  at 
once.     I  shall  visit  the  castle  and  intrench  myself." 

"  You  are  right,  monseigneur  ;  good  intrenchments  are 
by  far  the  best." 

Bussy  stammered  ;  he  was  not  accustomed  to  fear,  and 
words  of  prudence  came  with  difficulty  from  his  lips. 
And  here  is  another  idea — " 
The  morning  is  fruitful,  monseigneur." 
I  shall  have  the  Meridors  come  here." 
Monseigneur,  your  ideas  this  morning  are  remarkable 
for   their  strength  and  vigor.     Get  up   and  visit   the 
;:astle." 

The  prince  called  his  attendants.  Bussy  took  advant- 
ige  of  this  moment  to  go  out.  He  went  in  search  of 
Remy,  and  found  him  in  the  ante-chamber.  He  took  him 
nto  the  duke's  study,  wrote  a  short  note,  gathered  a 
yunch  of  roses  in  a  hot-house,  rolled  the  note  around  the 
items,  went  to  the  stable,  saddled  Roland,  invited  Remy 

(:o  mount,  and  putting  the  bouquet  into  his  hand,  led  him 
mt  of  the  city  to  the  entrance  of  a  sort  of  little  path. 
,  "  Now,"  he  said,  "  let  Roland  go.  At  the  end  of  the 
aath  you  will  find  the  forest,  in  the  forest  a  park,  and 
iround  this  park  a  wall  ;  and  at  the  part  of  the  wall 
vhere  Roland  will  stop  you  will  throw  this  bouquet." 

"  The  one  who  is  expected  will  not  come,"  said  the  note, 
'  because  the  one  who  was  not  expected  has  come,  more 
threatening  than  ever,  because  he  still  loves.  Take  with 
four  lips  and  your  heart  all  that  is  invisible  to  the  eyes  in 
his  paper." 
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Bussy  let  go  the  bridle,  and  Roland  started  off  at  a 
gallop  in  the  direction  of  Meridor.  Bussy  returned  to  the 
palace  and  found  the  prince  already  dressed.  As  foi 
Remy,  he  executed  his  commission  in  half  an  hour, 
Carried  off  like  the  wind,  Remy,  trusting  to  his  master's 
words,  rode  over  prairies,  fields,  brooks,  and  hills,  until  he 
reached  a  crumbling  stone  wall,  where  the  horse  stopped, 

Having  reached  this  point,  Remy  stood  up  in  his 
stirrups,  and  having  securely  fastened  the  note  to  the 
flowers,  he  gave  a  loud  "  hem  !  "  and  flung  the  bouquel 
over  the  wall.  A  little  cry  from  the  other  side  told  him  ii 
had  reached  its  destination. 

Remy  had  nothing  more  to  do,  as  he  had  not  been  tolc 
to  bring  any  answer,  so  he  turned  his  horse's  head  toward: 
the  city,  much  to  Roland's  dissatisfaction,  who  evinced  i 
lively  discontent  at  being  deprived  of  his  accustomec 
repast  on  the  acorns  ;  but  Remy  made  energetic  use  o; 
the  whip  and  spurs,  and  Roland  resumed  his  natural  gait 

Forty  minutes  later  he  found  his  way  to  his  new  stable 
as  he  had  just  found  it  in  the  woods,  and  took  hi; 
place  before  the  manger  filled  with  hay  and  oats.  Buss^ 
was  inspecting  the  castle  with  the  prince.  Remy  joinec 
him  just  as  he  was  examining  a  subterranean  passage 
leading  to  the  postern. 

"  Well,"  he  said  to  his  messenger,  "  what  have  you  seed 
what  have  you  heard,  what  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  A  wall,  a  cry,  seven  leagues,"  replied  Remy,  with  th 
laconism  of  those  sons  of  Sparta  who  allowed  foxes  t< 
devour  their  bodies  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  laws  o 
Lvcursrus. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

A   FLOCK   OF   ANGEVINS. 


Bussy  contrived  to  occupy  the  Due  d'Anjou  so  well  wit| 
his  warlike  preparations,  that  for  the  next  two  days  I 
found  neither  the  time  to  go  to  Meridor  nor  the  oppo 
tunity  to  send  for  the  baron.     However,  from  time  t1 
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time  the  duke  returned  to  his  ideas  of  visiting  ;  but  Bussy 
always  had  a  thousand  things  to  suggest, — inspection  of 
the  muskets  of  the  guards,  equipment  of  the  horses, 
placing  the  cannons,  etc.,  as  if  they  intended  to  conquer 
one  quarter  of  the  earth. 

j  Remy,  seeing  all  this,  began  to  make  lint,  to  sharpen 
his  instruments,  and  prepare  his  salves,  as  if  he  was  to 
Qure  half  of  the  human  race. 

The  duke  then  shrank  before  these  enormous  prepara- 
tions. 

j  It  is  needless  to  say  that  from  time  to  time  Bussy,  under 
pretext  of  inspecting  the  exterior  fortifications,  would 
jump  on  Roland,  and  in  forty  minutes  he  had  reached  a 
certain  wall,  over  which  he  climbed  all  the  more  easily 
that  at  every  visit  a  few  more  stones  crumbled  down. 

As  for  Roland,  there  was  no  need  to  give  him  any 
directions ;  Bussy  had  but  to  close  his  eyes  and  leave 
him  to  himself. 

"  I  have  already  gained  two  days,"  said  Bussy,  "  and  I 
shall  be  very  unlucky  if,  before  two  more  days  are  passed, 
gome  other  good  fortune  does  not  come  to  me." 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  as  a  large  convoy 
pf  provisions  was  being  brought  into  the  city,— the 
produce  of  a  requisition  levied  by  the  duke  on  his  good 
Angevins, — while  M.  d'Anjou  was  gaining  popularity  by 
tasting  the  black  bread  and  eating  the  salted  herrings  and 
fresh  codfish  of  the  soldiers,  a  great  noise  was  heard  at  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  duke  inquired  whence  came 
this  noise,  but  no  one  could  tell  him. 

There  was  a  goodly  interchange  of  blows  being  witnessed 
by  a  large  number  of  citizens.  A  man,  mounted  on  a 
white  horse  covered  with  foam,  had  presented  himself  at 
the  Paris  gate. 

Now,  Bussy,  in  consequence  of  his  system  of  intimida- 
tion, had  had  himself  appointed  captain-general  of  Anjou, 
grand  master  of  all  the  places,  and  had  established  the 
most  severe  discipline,  notably  in  Angers.  No  one  could 
leave  the  city  without  a  password  ;  no  one  could  enter 
without  a  password,  a  letter,  or  some  other  sign. 
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The  only  object  of  all  this  discipline  was  to  prevent 
the  duke  from  sending  any  one  to  Diane  without  his 
knowledge,  or  to  prevent  Diane's  entering  Angers.  This 
will  perhaps  seem  a  little  exaggerated,  but  fifty  years 
later,  Buckingham  committed  many  other  follies  for  Anne 
of  Austria. 

The  man  and  the  white  horse  therefore  arrived  at  a 
furious  gallop,  and  rushed  headlong  against  the  post  of 
sentinels.  But  the  post  had  received  orders.  The  orders 
had  been  given  to  the  sentinel,  who  had  shouldered  his 
musket ;  the  horseman  seemed  to  pay  little  attention  to 
this,  but  the  sentinel  cried, — 

"  To  arms  !  " 

The  post  had  appeared,  and  explanations  had  ensued. 

"  I  am  Antraguet,"  said  the  horseman,  "  and  1  wi<h  to 
speak  to  the  Due  d'Anjou." 

"  We  do  not  know  Antraguet,"  replied  the  man  in 
command,  "  but  your  desire  to  speak  to  the  duke  will  soon 
be  satisfied,  because  we  shall  arrest  you  and  conduct  you 
before  his  Highness." 

"  Arrest  me  !  "  replied  the  horseman.  "  What  a  nice 
idea  to  arrest  me,  Charles  de  Balzac  d'Entragues,  Baron 
de  Cuneo,  and  Comte  de  Graville  !  " 

"  Yet  it  shall  be  done,"  replied  the  bourgeois,  who  had 
twenty  men  behind  him,  and  saw  only  one  in  front. 

"  Wait  a  second,  my  good  friends,"  said  Antraguet 
"  You  do  not  know  Parisians,  eh  ?  Well,  I  shall  give  yon 
a  sample  of  what  they  can  do." 

"  Let  us  arrest  him  !  Let  us  take  him  to  Monseigneur!' 
cried  the  furious  militiamen. 

"  Gently,  my  little  lambs  of  Anjou,"  said  Antraguet 
"  it  is  I  who  shall  have  this  pleasure." 

"  What  is  he  saying  ?  "  asked  the  bourgeois. 

"  He  says  that  his  horse  has  only  travelled  ten  leagues 
so  he  will  pass  over  the  whole  of  you,  if  you  do  not  stanq 
aside.     Stand  aside,  I  say,  or  ventre  bceuf — " 

And  as  the  Angevin  bourgeois  did  not  seem  to  under, 
stand  the  Parisian  oath,  Antraguet  drew  his  sword,  ancj 
had  soon  disposed  of  the  nearest  halberds  directed  against. 
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him.     Iii  less  than  ten  minutes,  fifteen  or  twenty  halberds 
were  changed  into  so  many  broomsticks. 

The  furious  bourgeois  rushed  on  the  new-comer,  who 
warded  off  their  sticks  with  his  sword,  laughing  all  the 
while. 

"  Ah,  what  a  fine  entree !  "  he  said,  as  he  roared  with 
laughter.  "  Oh,  these  good  citizens  of  Angers  !  Morbleu  I 
how  we  can  amuse  ourselves  here  !  The  prince  was  right 
to  leave  Paris,  and  I  was  right  to  come  and  join  him." 
1  And  Antraguet  not  only  continued  to  tarry,  but  when 
his  aggressors  came  too  near,  he  would  disable  them  with 
a  stroke  of  his  good  Spanish  blade.  The  citizens  did  their 
best,  often  striking  each  other,  but  returning  to  the 
attack  ;  like  the  soldiers  of  Cadmus,  they  seemed  to  spring 
'up  from  the  ground. 

Antraguet  felt  himself  grow  weary. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  as  he  saw  the  ranks  grow  thicker, 
p  this  will  do.  You  are  brave  as  lions,  that  is  agreed,  and 
[  shall  testify  to  that  ;  but  you  see  that  you  only  have 
the  handles  of  your  halberds,  and  you  do  not  know  how 
to  load  your  muskets.  I  had  resolved  to  enter  the  city, 
but  I  did  not  know  it  was  defended  by  an  army  of  Caesars. 
I  abandon  the  attempt  to  conquer  you.  Good-night,  I 
am  going  away.  Only  tell  the  duke  I  came  on  purpose  to 
see  him." 

However,  the  captain  had  succeeded  in  lighting  the 
match  of  his  musket ;  but  just  as  he  was  raising  it  to  his 
shoulder,  Antraguet  struck  him  with  his  flexible  cane 
such  a  furious  blow  on  the  knuckles,  that  he  dropped  his 
musket  and  began  hopping,  now  on  one  foot,  now  on  the 
tother. 

"  To  death  !  to  death  !  "  cried  the  bruised  and  furious 
militiamen.     "  He  must  not  fly  !   he  must  not  escape  !  " 

"  Ah,"  said  Antraguet,  "  you  would  not  let  me  enter  a 
moment  ago,  and  now  you  will  not  let  me  go.  Take  care  ! 
I  shall  change  my  tactics,  and  instead  of  using  the  flat 
of  the  sword,  I  will  use  the  point ;  instead  of  cutting  the 
halberds  I  will  cut  the  wrists.  Now,  my  little  lambs  of 
Angers,  will  you  let  me  go  ?  " 
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"  No  ;  to  death  !  to  death  !  He  is  weakening  !  let  us 
knock  him  down  !  " 

"  Very  well,  then,  you  are  in  earnest  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  !  " 

"  Well,  take  care  of  your  fingers  ;  I  shall  cut  hands." 

He  had  scarcely  finished  speaking,  and  was  preparing  to 
carry  his  threat  into  execution,  when  a  second  horseman 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  rushed  like  lightning  into  the 
melee,  which  was  gradually  turning  into  a  real  combat. 

"  Antraguet  !  "  cried  the  new-comer,  "  what  the  devil 
are  you  doing  among  these  bourgeois  ?  " 

"  Livarot !  "  cried  Antraguet  turning  round.  "  Ah, 
mordieu  !  you  are  welcome.  Montjoie  et  Saint-Denis,  tc 
the  rescue  !  " 

"  I  was  sure  I  would  overtake  you  ;  four  hours  ago  ] 
had  news  of  you,  and  since  then  I  have  been  following, 
But  where  are  you  ?     Why  are  you  being  massacred  ?  " 

"  These  are  our  friends  of  Anjou,  who  will  neither  let 
me  go  in  nor  out." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Livarot,  raising  his  hat,  "  would  ii 
please  you  to  stand  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  as  wt 
pass  in  ?  " 

"'  They  insult  us  !  "  cried  the  bourgeois.  "  To  death  I 
to  death  !  " 

"  Ah,  so  this  is  the  way  they  are  at  Angers  ?  "  criec 
Livarot,  putting  his  hat  on  his  head  and  drawing  his 
sword. 

"  Yes,  you  see,"  said  Antraguet ;  "  unfortunately  the\ 
are  numerous." 

"  Pshaw  !  we  three  will  soon  put  an  end  to  them." 

"  Yes,  if  we  were  three,  but  we  are  only  two." 

"  Here  is  Ribeirac." 

"  He  too  ?  " 

"  Do  you  hear  him  ?  " 

"  I  see  him.     Hey,  Ribeirac  !   here  !  here  !  " 

In  fact  Ribeirac,  in  no  less  of  a  hurry  than  his  twc 
friends,  made  the  same  kind  of  entrance  into  the  city. 

"  Why,  they  are  fighting,"  said  Ribeirac  ;  "  what  luck  ! 
Hey,  Livarot,  Antraguet !  " 
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'■  Let  us  charge  them,"  replied  Antraguet. 

The  bourgeois  looked  with  amazement  at  the  new  rein- 
forcement which  had  joined  the  two  friends,  who  had 
inow  passed  from  the  condition  of  the  assailed  to  that  of 
assailants.  But  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  invitation  of 
their  commander  made  them  prudent,  they  saw  the  horse- 
I  men  form  in  line  and  present  such  a  warlike  front  that  the 
Stoutest  hearts  quaked. 

"  It  is  their  advance  guard  !  "  cried  the  bourgeois,  wish- 
ing to  have  some  pretext  to  flee.     "  Alarm  !    alarm  !  " 
I  "  Fire  !  "   cried  the  others,  "  fire  !  " 

"  The  enemy,  the  enemy  !  "  cried  the  remainder. 

"  We  are  fathers  of  families,  and  we  belong  to  our  wives 
and  children  ;  save  yourselves  !  "  roared  the  captain. 
[And  in  consequence  of  all  these  cries,  which  tended  to  the 
same  object,  a  frightful  tumult  arose  in  the  street,  and 
blows  fell  on  those  of  the  bystanders  who  prevented  the 
flight.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  sound  of  the  fray 
reached  the  square  where  the  prince  was  busy  tasting  the 
bread  and  fish  of  his  soldiers. 

Bussy  and  the  prince  made  inquiries,  and  were  told  that 
three  men,  or  rather  three  devils  from  Paris,  were  making 
ill  this  noise. 

"  Three  men  ?  "  asked  the  prince.  "  Go  and  see  what 
that  means,  Bussy." 

"  Three  men  ?  "  said  Bussy,  "  come,  monseigneur. " 

Both  started.  Bussy  wfent  first,  and  the  prince  came 
behind,  prudently  escorted  by  about  twenty  horsemen. 
They  arrived  just  as  the  bourgeois  were  beginning  to 
execute  the  above-mentioned  manoeuvre,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  shoulders  and  skulls  of  the  bystanders. 
Bussy  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  his  eagle  eye  recognized 
Livarot's  long  face  in  the  meUe. 

"  Mort  de  ma  vie  !  "  he  cried  to  the  prince  in  a  thunder- 
ing voice,  "  come,  monseigneur.  They  are  our  friends 
from  Paris  who  are  besieging  us." 

"  No,"  cried  Livarot,  whose  voice  rang  out  above  the 
roar  of  the  battle,  "  it  is  our  friends  of  Anjou  who  are 
killing  us." 
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"  Down  with  your  arms,  knaves  !  "  cried  the  duke, 
"  down  with  your  arms  !     These  are  friends." 

"  Friends  !  "  cried  the  bruised  and  torn  bourgeois, 
"  then  they  should  have  had  the  password.  For  the  past 
hour  we  have  been  treating  them  like  pagans,  and  they 
have  been  treating  us  like  Turks."  And  they  continued 
to  retreat. 

Livarot,  Antraguet  and  Ribeirac  now  advanced  in 
triumph  in  the  open  space,  and  hastened  to  kiss  the  duke's 
hand,  after  which  they  threw  themselves  into  Bussy's 
arms. 

"  It  seems,"  philosophically  said  the  captain,  "  that  we 
mistook  a  flock  of  Angevins  for  a  flock  of  vultures." 

"  Monseigneur,"  whispered  Bussy  to  the  duke,  "  wil. 
you  please  count  your  militiamen  ?  " 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Count  them  at  a  rough  guess." 

"  They  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty." 

"  Yes,  at  least." 

"  Well,  what  are  you  driving  at  ?  " 

"  That  you  have  not  very  famous  soldiers,  since  threti 
men  defeated  them." 

"  True,"  said  the  duke.     "  What  next  ?  " 

"  Why,  go  out  of  the  city  with  such  fellows  ? 

"  Yes,  but  I  can  go  out  with  the  three  men  who  whippet1 
the  others." 

"  Oh,  I  had  not  thought  of  that,"  murmured  Bussy 
"  Trust  a  coward  to  be  logical." 


CHAPTER  LX. 

ROLAND. 


Thanks  to  the  reinforcement  which  had  arrived,  M.  le  Du( 
d'Anjou  was  able  to  explore  all  the  surrounding  country! 
Accompanied  by  his  friends,  his  suite  had  a  warlike  aspec  jj 
of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Angers  were  justly  proud' 
though  the  comparison  between  these  well-mounted  and 
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well-equipped  gentlemen  and  the  torn  garments  and  rusty 
weapons  of  the  militiamen  was  not  precisely  to  the 
idvantage  of  the  latter. 

They  explored,  first  the  ramparts,  then  the  gardens 
adjoining  these  ramparts,  then  the  country  beyond  the 
gardens  ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  pride  that  the 
iuke  rode  through  those  woods  which  had  at  first  so 
greatly  frightened  him. 

I  The  Angevin  gentlemen  came  with  money,  and  they 
found  at  the  court  of  Anjou  far  more  liberty  than  at  the 
xmrt  of  Henri  III.  ;  they  could  not  fail,  therefore,  to  lead 
i.  merry  life.  Three  days  had  not  elapsed  before  Antra- 
*uet,  Ribeirac,  and  Livarot  had  become  intimate  with 
many  of  the  nobles,  particularly  those  who  most  admired 
Parisian  fashions  and  customs.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
these  worthy  nobles  had  young  and  pretty  wives.  It  was 
therefore  not  for  his  own  particular  pleasure  that  the  Due 
i' Anjou  rode  so  frequently  through  the  streets  of  Angers. 
Mo  ;  these  rides  contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Parisian 
gentlemen  who  had  come  to  join  him,  of  the  Angevin 
aobles,  and  particularly  of  the  Angevin  ladies. 

God  must  have  greatly  rejoiced  at  them,  for  the  cause  of 
:he  League  was  the  cause  of  God.  Then  the  king  must 
inquestionably  have  been  furious.  Finally,  the  ladies 
were  made  supremely  happy. 

The  great  trinity  of  the  period  was  therefore  represented. 
Sod,  the  king,  and  the  ladies.  The  general  joy  reached 
.ts  height  when  twenty  riding  horses,  thirty  carriage 
iiorses  and  forty  mules,  together  with  litters,  carriages, 
ind  wagons,  all  the  property  of  the  duke,  arrived  at 
Angers. 

.  All  this  came  from  Tours  for  the  modest  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  crowns,  which  the  duke  applied  to  these  pur- 
chases. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  horses  were  saddled,  but  the 
saddles  were  not  yet  paid  for  ;  the  coffers  had  magnificent 
locks  which  locked  with  a  key,  but  the  coffers  were  empty. 
This  last  fact  was  greatly  to  the  prince's  credit,  because 
he  might  have  filled  them  by  exactions.     However,  it  was 
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not  in  his  nature  to  take  openly  ;  he  preferred  othei 
means. 

Nevertheless,  the  entrance  of  the  cortege  produced  a 
magnificent  effect  in  Angers.  The  horses  were  put  in  the 
stables,  the  wagons  placed  under  the  sheds.  The  coffers 
were  carried  in  by  the  prince's  most  intimate  friends, — he 
must  trust  in  safe  hands  the  sums  they  did  not  contain. 

The  palace  gates  were  closed  in  the  face  of  a  rather  con- 
siderable crowd.  Thanks  to  this  precautionary  measure; 
the  people  were  convinced  that  the  prince  had  jusl 
brought  about  two  millions  into  the  city,  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  he  intended  to  get  that  amount  from  the 
inhabitants. 

The  duke's  reputation  for  wealth  was  established  frorr 
that  day  on  ;  and  after  the  sight  on  which  they  hac 
feasted  their  eyes,  the  whole  province  was  convinced  thai 
he  was  rich  enough  to  make  war  against  the  whole  o: 
Europe  if  need  be.  This  faith  led  the  bourgeois  to  accepi 
most  patiently  the  taxes  which  the  duke,  following  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  levied  on  the  Angevins. 

Besides,  the  Angevins  almost  anticipated  all  the  duke'^ 
desires.  We  never  regret  the  money  we  give  or  lend  t( 
the  rich.  The  King  of  Navarre,  with  his  reputation  d 
poverty,  would  not  have  obtained  one  fourth  of  what  thi 
Due  d'Anjou  obtained  with  his  reputation  of  wealth. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  duke. 

That  worthy  prince  lived  like  a  patriarch  on  the  fat  o 
the  land,  and  we  all  know  that  Anjou  is  a  good  province 
The  roads  were  covered  with  horsemen,  coming  from  al 
sides  to  offer  their  adhesion  or  their  services.  M.  d'Anjou 
on  his  side,  was  always  going  about  in  search  of  som^ 
treasure.  Bussy  had  succeeded  in  preventing  any  o 
these  expeditions  from  going  to  the  castle  inhabited  b^- 
Diane. 

Bussy  reserved  that  treasure  for  himself  alone,  anc 
plundered  after  his  own  fashion  that  little  corner  of  the' 
province,  which,  after  having  properly  defended  itself] 
had  made  an  unconditional  surrender. 

Now,  while  M.  d'Anjou  was  reconnoitring  and  Bussj 
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was  plundering,  M.  de  Monsoreau,  mounted  on  his  hunting- 
horse,  reached  the  gate  of  Angers.  It  might  have  been 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  to  reach  there  by  four 
o'clock,  M.  de  Monsoreau  had  ridden  thirty-five  miles 
that  day.  His  spurs  were  red,  and  his  horse,  white  with 
foam,  was  half  dead.  The  time  had  passed  for  objecting 
to  any  one's  entering  the  gates  ;  the  Angevins  were  now 
so  proud  and  disdainful  that  a  battalion  of  Swiss  com- 
manded by  Crillon  himself  would  have  been  allowed  to 
enter. 

M.  de  Monsoreau,  who  was  not  Crillon,  entered,  saying  : 

"  To  the  palace  of  Monseigneur  the  Due  d'Anjou." 

He  did  not  listen  to  the  answer  which  the  guards  shouted 
after  him.  His  horse  was  able  to  stand  on  his  legs  only 
thanks  to  a  miracle  of  equilibrium  due  to  the  rapidity  of 
his  gait.  The  poor  animal  went  on  unconsciously,  and 
would  probably  fall  down  when  he  stopped.  He  stopped 
before  the  palace,  but  both  horse  and  rider  remained 
standing. 

Monsieur    le    Due  !  "     cried     the     master    of   the 
ounds. 

"  Monseigneur    is    out    reconnoitring,"     replied    the 

ntinel. 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  M.  de  Monsoreau. 

"  Yonder,"  replied  the  functionary,  pointing  to  one  of 
the  points  of  the  compass. 

'  The  devil !  "  said  Monsoreau.      "  I  had  something 
very  important  to  say  to  the  duke  ;  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 
I    "  First,  put  your  horse  in  a  stable,"  replied  the  sentinel, 
1"  because  if  you  do  not  lean  him  against  a  wrall,  he  will 
fall." 

"  The  advice  is  good,"  said  Monsoreau ;  "  where  are  the 
stables,  my  good  man  ?  " 

"  There." 
ii  At  this  moment  a  man  approached  the  master  of  the 
hounds  and  asked  for  his  name.     M.  de  Monsoreau  gave  it, 
and  the  major-domo  bowed  respectfully  ;  the  gentleman's 
name  was  well  known  in  the  province. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "  please  enter  and  take  some  rest. 

1^ 
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Monseigneur  only  went  out  ten  minutes  ago,  and  will  not 
return  until  eight  o'clock  to-night." 

"  Eight  o'clock  to-night  !  "  replied  Monsoreau,  biting 
his  moustache,  "  that  would  be  too  much  waste  of  time. 
I  am  the  bearer  of  a  piece  of  news  which  I  must  tell  him  at 
once.     Can  you  not  give  me  a  horse  and  guide  ?  " 

"  There  are  ten  horses,  monsieur,"  said  the  major-domo. 
"  As  to  a  guide,  that  is  different,  as  Monseigneur  did  not 
say  where  he  was  going  ;  besides,  I  could  not  take  any  one 
from  the  castle  walls.  That  is  one  of  his  Higlmess's 
recommendations." 

"  Ah,  ah,"  said  the  master  of  the  hounds,  "  are  we  not 
in  safety  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  one  is  always  in  safety  in  the  midst  of 
such  men  as  MM.  de  Bussy,  Livarot,  Ribeirac,  and 
Antraguet,  without  counting  our  invincible  prince, 
Monseigneur  the  Due  d'Anjou  ;  but  you  understand — " 

"  Yes,  I  understand  that  when  they  are  away,  there  is 
less  safety." 

"  Exactly,  monsieur." 

"  Then  I  shall  take  a  fresh  horse  and  try  to  join  his 
Highness." 

"  I  am  quite  sure,  monsieur,  that  you  will  succeed  in 
overtaking  Monseigneur." 

"  Did  they  not  gallop  away  ?  " 

"  No,  monsieur,  quite  the  contrary." 

"  Very  well,  then,  show  me  the  horse  I  may  take." 

"  Go  into  the  stable,  monsieur,  and  choose  for  yourself : 
all  belong  to  Monseigneur." 

"  Very  well." 

Monsoreau  entered.  Ten  or  twelve  beautiful  fresh 
horses  were  enjoying  a  plentiful  meal  of  the  freshest  hay  of 
Anjou. 

"  There  they  are,"  said  the  major-domo. 

Monsoreau  glanced  along  the  line  of  quadrupeds  with 
the  eye  of  a  connoisseur. 

"  I  shall  take  that  bay  horse,"  he  said ;  "  have  it 
saddled." 

"  Roland." 
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Is  that  his  name  ?  " 
Yes  ;  he  is  Monseigneur's  favorite  horse.  He  ride? 
him  every  day  ;  he  was  given  to  him  by  M.  de  Bussy,  and 
you  would  surely  not  find  him  in  the  stable  if  his  Highness 
were  not  trying  the  new  horses  that  have  just  come  from 
Tours." 
1  "  Ah,  it  seems  I  am  not  a  bad  judge." 

A  groom  approached. 

"  Saddle  Roland,"  said  the  major-domo. 

As  to  the  count's  horse,  he  had  entered  the  stable  of  his 
own  accord  and  lain  down  in  the  straw  without  even  wait- 
ing to  be  unsaddled. 

Roland  was  ready  in  a  few  minutes. 

M.  de  Monsoreau  vaulted  lightly  into  the  saddle  and 
'inquired  a  second  time  the  direction  in  which  the  duke's 
party  had  ridden  away. 

'■'  They  passed  out  of  this  gate  and  rode  up  that  street," 
said  the  major-domo,  pointing  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
sentinel  had  done. 

;<  Faith !  "    said    Monsoreau,    letting   the   reins   hang 
loosely  as  he  saw  the  horse  go  that  way  of  his  own  accord, 
it  seems  that  Roland  follows  the  scent." 

"  Oh,  do  not  be  uneasy,"  said  the  major-domo.  "  I 
have  heard  M.  de  Bussy  and  his  physician,  Monsieur 
Remy  say  that  he  is  the  most  intelligent  animal  in 
existence.  So  soon  as  he  scents  his  companions,  he  will 
join  them.  See  his  beautiful  legs  ;  a  deer  might  envy 
them." 

Monsoreau  looked  down.     "  Magnificent !  "  he  said. 

In  fact  the  horse  had  started  off,  and  went  slowly  out  of 
the  city  ;  before  reaching  the  gate,  he  even  took  a  turn 
which  shortened  the  way. 

While  he  gave  this  proof  of  intelligence,  the  horse  shook 
his  head  as  if  to  rid  himself  of  the  bit  which  pressed  against 
his  mouth  ;  he  seemed  to  say  that  all  attempt  to  guide  him 
was  useless,  and  as  he  approached  the  city  gates,  he  quick- 
ened his  pace. 

"  Really,"  murmured  Monsoreau,  "  I  was  not  deceived. 
Since  you  know  the  way  so  well,  go,  Roland,  go,"  and  he 
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dropped  the  reins  on  the  horse's  neck.  The  horse  having 
reached  the  outer  road,  hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  tc 
turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  He  turned  to  the  left.  A 
peasant  passed  at  that  moment. 

"  Eh,  my  friend,  have  you  seen  a  troop  of  horsemen  ? ,; 
asked  Monsoreau. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  replied  the  man,  "  I  met  them  down 
there,"  and  he  pointed  in  the  direction  taken  by  Roland 
who  now  went  off  at  a  swinging  trot,  which  meant  three  01 
four  leagues  an  hour. 

The  horse  followed  the  boulevard  for  some  time  longer 
then  turning  suddenly  to  the  right,  took  a  path  which  cut 
right  across  the  country. 

Monsoreau  hesitated  for  an  instant  to  know  if  he  should 
not  stop  Roland,  but  the  horse  seemed  to  know  so  well 
what  he  was  about  that  he  let  him  continue.  As  the 
animal  went  on,  he  gradually  changed  his  trot  into  a 
gallop,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  lost  sigh! 
of  the  city.  As  the  rider  advanced,  he  seemed  to  recog- 
nize the  localities. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  as  he  entered  the  forest,  "  one  wouk: 
say  we  are  going  to  Meridor  ;  I  wonder  if  his  Highness  has- 
come  this  wa5'  ?  "  Monsoreau's  brow  became  clouded  a* 
this  idea  passed  through  his  mind  for  the  first  time.  "  Oh; 
oh,"  he  murmured,  "  I  who  was  going  to  see  the  princ* 
and  put  off  seeing  my  wife  until  to-morrow,  shall  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  both  together  ?  "  A  terrible 
smile  flitted  across  his  lips. 

The  horse  galloped  along,  keeping  to  the  right  with  a 
tenacity  which  showed  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the' 
way. 

"  On  my  soul,"  thought  Monsoreau,  "  I  can  no  longer  be 
very  far  from  the  park  of  Meridor  ! 

At  this  moment  the  horse  began  to  neigh,  and  anothet; 
horse  replied  from  the  neighboring  thicket. 

"  Ah,  ah,"  said  the  master  of  the  hounds,  "  it  seems; 
that  Roland  has  found  his  companions  !  " 

The  horse  galloped  on,  and  passed  like  a  flash  through] 
the  tall  trees.     Monsoreau  suddenly  caught  sight  of  a  wall' 
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and  of  a  horse  tied  near  the  wall.     The  horse  neighed  a 
second  time,  and  Monsoreau  realized  that  he  must  have 
aeighed  first. 
"  There  is  some  one  here  !  "  he  said,  growing  pale. 


CHAPTER   LXI. 

WHAT   M.    LE   COMTE    DE   MONSOREAU    HAD   COME   TO 
ANNOUNCE. 

M.  de  Monsoreau  went  from  one  surprise  to  another  ;  the 
wall  of  Meridor  rising  before  him,  the  horse  he  found  there 
caressing  the  one  on  which  he  came,  as  if  they  were  inti- 
mate companions, — all  this  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the 
suspicions  of  any  one.  As  he  approached,  and  we  may  be 
pure  he  did  so  quickly,  he  noticed  the  dilapidation  of  the 
wall.  There  was  a  real  ladder  which  threatened  to 
[become  a  breach  ;  the  feet  seemed  to  have  hollowed  out 
steps  in  the  stones,  and  the  newly  uprooted  brambles  hung 
py  their  withered  stems. 

The  count  took  in  the  whole  scene  at  a  glance,  then  from 
;he  whole  he  passed  to  the  details.  The  horse  deserved 
the   first   place.     The   indiscreet   animal   wore   a   silver 

mbroidered  saddle-cloth  ;    in  one  of  the  corners  was  a 
double  FF  entwined  round  a  double  AA. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  this  horse  came  from  the 
-prince's  stables,  since  these  were  the  initials  of  Francois 

i'Anjou.     At    this   sight    the    count's   suspicions    were 

phanged  into  certainties. 
The  duke  had  come  this  way  ;    he  came  often  ;    for 

besides  the  horse  waiting  there,  another  knew  the  way. 

Monsoreau  concluded  that  since  chance  had  put  him  on 

that  track  he  must  follow  it  to  the  end.     This  belonged  to 

his  attributes  as  master  of  the  hounds  and  as  a  jealous 

husband. 

I  But  so  long  as  he  remained  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall, 

it  was  evident  that  he  would  see  nothing.     He  therefore 
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tied  his  horse  near  the  other,  and  bravely  began  the 
ascent.  This  was  an  easy  task  ;  there  were  places  for  the 
hands  and  feet,  and  even  the  overhanging  branches  of  an 
oak  had  been  carefully  cut  away.  So  many  efforts  were 
crowned  with  entire  success.  M.  de  Monsoreau  had  no 
sooner  reached  his  point  of  observation  than  he  perceived 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree  a  blue  mantle  and  a  black  velvet  cloak. 
The  mantle  belonged  unquestionably  to  a  woman  and  the 
black  cloak  to  a  man.  Besides,  there  was  no  need  to  look 
any  further  ;  the  man  and  woman  were  walking  arm  in 
arm,  about  fifty  feet  away.  Their  backs  were  turned  to 
the  wall,  and  they  were  half  concealed  by  the  foliage. 

Unfortunately  for  M.  de  Monsoreau,  the  wall  was  not 
accustomed  to  his  violent  mode  of  ascent,  and  a  large 
stone  rolled  from  the  crest  and  fell  to  the  earth  with  a  dull 
sound. 

At  this  sound  the  individuals  whose  faces  were  con- 
cealed by  the  foliage  turned  and  saw  him,  because  the  cry 
of  a  woman  was  heard,  followed  by  a  rustling  of  the 
branches  as  the  lovers  ran  away  like  startled  deer.  At 
this  cry  Monsoreau  felt  cold  drops  of  perspiration  gather 
on  his  brow.  He  had  recognized  Diane's  voice.  Incap- 
able of  resisting  the  movement  of  fury  that  seized  him,  hi 
jumped  from  the  wall,  and  drawing  his  sword,  began  to 
follow  the  fugitives  through  the  bushes.  But  they  had 
disappeared,  and  nothing  broke  the  stillness  of  the  park, — 
not  a  shadow  in  the  alleys,  not  a  trace,  not  a  sound,  only 
the  song  of  the  birds,  who,  accustomed  to  the  presence  of 
the  lovers,  had  not  been  frightened  by  them. 

What  could  he  do  in  the  presence  of  this  solitude  ? 
What  would  he  decide  ?  The  park  was  large,  and  one. 
might  meet  those  one  did  not  seek. 

M.  de  Monsoreau  concluded  that  the  discovery  he  had 
made  sufficed  for  the  present  ;  besides,  he  felt  too 
violently  agitated  to  act  with  all  the  prudence  necessary 
in  dealing  with  a  rival  as  powerful  as  Francois.  Not  one 
moment  did  he  doubt  that  the  prince  was  his  rival.  Then, 
if  perchance  it  were  not  he,  he  had  a  mission  to  fulfil  near' 
the  prince.     Besides,  when  he  found  himself  in  the  duke's  • 
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presence,  he  would  soon  know  whether  he  were  innocent 
or  guilty.  Then  a  sublime  idea  came  to  him.  That  idea 
consisted  in  getting  at  once  over  the  wall  and  taking  away 
with  him  the  horse  of  the  intruder  surprised  in  the  park. 
This  vengeful  project  doubled  his  strength  ;  he  ran  to  the 
wall  and  reached  it,  breathless  and  covered  with  perspira- 
tion. Then,  with  the  help  of  the  branches,  he  scrambled 
to  the  top  and  dropped  down  on  the  other  side  ;  but  there 
were  no  more  horses.  His  idea  was  so  good  that  it  had 
also  occurred  to  his  enemy,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  it. 

M.  de  Monsoreau  was  furious,  and  shook  his  fist  at  the 
impudent  man  who  was  no  doubt  laughing  at  him  in  the 
thick  shadow  of  the  woods  ;  but  as  his  will  was  not  easily 
conquered,  he  re-acted  against  the  fates  who  seemed  to  be 
bent  on  overwhelming  him.  He  found  his  way  at  once, 
and  in  spite  of  the  approaching  night,  summoned  his 
strength  and  returned  to  Angers  by  a  cross-road  which  he 
had  known  from  his  earliest  childhood.  Two  hours  and  a 
half  later  he  reached  the  city  gates,  dying  with  thirst,  heat, 
land  fatigue  ;  but  the  exaltation  of  his  mind  gave  strength 
|to  his  body,  and  he  was  still  the  same  man,  at  once 
kiolent  and  wilful. 

He  was,  moreover,  sustained  by  one  idea.  He  would 
question  the  sentinels  ;  by  going  from  gate  to  gate,  he 
would  know  what  man  had  come  in  with  two  horses  ;  he 
would  empty  his  purse,  make  any  promises,  but  would  get 
a  description  of  that  man.  Then,  whoever  he  might  be, 
sooner  or  later,  this  man  should  pay  his  debt.  He  examined 
the  sentinel,  but  the  soldier  had  just  taken  the  post,  and 
knew  nothing.  He  entered  the  guard-house  and  inquired. 
A  militiaman  had  seen  a  riderless  horse  return  about  two 
hours  before,  and  the  animal  had  taken  the  road  to  the 
■palace.  He  thought  some  accident  had  happened  to  the 
,rider,  and  that  the  intelligent  horse  had  found  his  way 
back  to  the  stable. 

Monsoreau  struck  his  head.  The  fates  had  decided  that 
he  should  know  nothing.  He  then  went  towards  the 
ducal  palace.  There  was  great  animation,  great  noise, 
and  mirth.     The  windows  shone  like  suns,  the  kitchens 
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sent  forth  enticing  odors  of  game  and  cloves,  capable  oi 
making  the  stomach  forget  its  proximity  to  the  heart. 
But  the  gates  were  closed,  and  here  was  another  diffi- 
culty,— he  must  have  them  opened.  Monsoreau  called 
the  concierge  and  gave  his  name,  but  the  man  would  not 
recognize  him. 

"  You  were  straight,  and  now  you  are  bent,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  from  fatigue." 

"  You  were  pale,  and  you  are  now  red." 

"  It  is  from  heat." 

"  You  were  on  horseback,  and  you  return  without  a 
horse." 

"  My  horse  took  fright,  shied,  and  threw  me.  Did  you 
not  see  him  return  ?  " 

"  Yes,  so  I  did,"  said  the  concierge. 

"  At  all  events,  call  the  major-domo." 

The  concierge,  delighted  at  this  opportunity  of  discharg- 
ing his  responsibility  on  another,  sent  for  Monsieur  Remy, 

Monsieur  Remy  came  and  recognized  Monsoreau. 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  whence  do  you  come  in  such  a  state? " 
he  asked. 

Monsoreau  repeated  the  same  story  he  had  already  tolci 
the  concierge. 

"  In  fact,"  said  the  major-domo,  "  we  were  very  uneas} 
when  we  saw  your  horse  return  without  a  rider  ;  particu- 
larly Monseigneur,  whom  I  had  notified  of  your  arrival.' 

"  Ah,  Monseigneur  seemed  uneasy  ?  "  asked  Monsoreau. 

"  Extremely  so." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  That  you  should  be  sent  to  him  at  once  on  your 
return."  « 

"  Very  well ;  I  shall  only  take  time  to  visit  the  stable 
and  see  that  nothing  happens  to  his  Highness's  horse." 

Monsoreau  went  to  the  stable,  where  he  found  the! 
intelligent  animal  in  the  same  stall  whence  he  had  taken 
him  and  eating  with  a  good  appetite.  Then  without  even 
taking  time  to  change  his  costume,  because  he  thought 
the  importance  of  the  news  he  brought  would  excuse  him 
from  the  formalities  of  etiquette,  he  went  to  the  dining- 
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hall.  His  Highness  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  suite  were 
sitting  round  a  table  magnificently  served  and  lighted. 
They  were  attacking  pheasant  pies,  boars'  heads,  and 
other  delicacies,  accompanied  by  the  dark-colored  wine 
from  Cahors,  or  the  topaz-colored  wine  of  Anjou,  which 
goes  to  your  head  before  it  has  ceased  sparkling  in  the 

"  The  court  is  full,"  said  Antraguet,  as  rosy  as  a  maiden, 
and  drunk  as  a  trooper, — "  full  as  Monseigneur's  cellar." 

'  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  Ribeirac  ;  "  we  have  no 
master  of  the  hounds.  It  is  really  shameful  that  we 
should  eat  the  duke's  dinner,  and  not  get  it  for  ourselves." 

"  I  vote  for  any  master  of  the  hounds,"  said  Livarot, 
'  no  matter  who, — even  M.  de  Monsoreau." 

The  duke  smiled.  He  alone  knew  of  the  count's  arrival. 
Livarot  had  scarcely  finished  his  sentence,  and  the  prince 
ius  smile,  when  the  door  opened,  and  M.  de  Monsoreau 
appeared. 

As  he  caught  sight  of  him,  the  duke  uttered  an  exclama- 
:ion,  which  sounded  all  the  more  noisy  because  it  broke 
che  general  silence. 

'  Well,  here  he  is,"  he  said.  "  You  see  we  are  favored 
by  heaven,  since  he  is  sent  to  us  just  when  we  wish  for 
aim." 

Monsoreau,  rather  embarrassed  by  the  prince's  assur- 
ance, which  was  not  customary  in  such  cases,  bowed 
ather  awkwardly,  and  averted  his  head  as  though  the 
*lare  of  the  lights  hurt  his  eyes. 

"  Seat  yourself  and  sup  with  us,"  said  the  duke,  point- 
ng  to  a  place  opposite  his  own. 

"  Monseigneur,"  replied  Monsoreau,  "  I  am  thirsty, 
lungry,  and  weary  ;  but  I  shall  neither  eat,  drink,  nor 
test  until  I  have  delivered  a  message  of  the  utmost 
mportance  which  I  have  for  your  Highness." 

"  You  come  from  Paris,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  great  haste." 
.-  "  Well,  speak,"  said  the  duke. 

,    Monsoreau  advanced  with  smiling  lips,  but  with  hatred 
in  his  heart,  and  whispered  to  him, — 
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"  Monseigneur,  the  Queen-mother  is  travelling  hither  by 
rapid  stages  ;   she  comes  to  visit  your  Highness." 

The  duke,  on  whom  all  eyes  were  fixed,  showed  hi;- 
sudden  joy. 

"  It  is  well ;  thank  you,"  he  said.  "  M.  de  Monsoreau 
I  find  you  to-day,  as  ever,  a  faithful  servant.  Let  m 
continue  our  supper,  gentlemen."  And  he  moved  up  tc 
the  table. 

The  feast  continued.  The  master  of  the  hounds  \va^ 
no  sooner  in  a  comfortable  seat,  and  before  a  well-servec 
table,  than  he  lost  all  appetite. 

The  mind  gained  the  ascendency  over  matter. 

His  mind,  carried  away  by  sad  thoughts,  returned  tc 
the  park  of  Meridor,  travelling  over  the  same  roac 
already  followed  by  that  same  weary  body.  He  saw  once 
more  the  neighing  steed,  the  crumbling  wall,  the  fleeting 
shadows  of  the  two  lovers  ;  he  heard  once  more  Diane'* 
scream, — that  scream  which  had  echoed  in  the  verj 
depths  of  his  heart.  Then,  indifferent  to  noise,  lights,  anc 
even  to  the  meal,  forgetting  in  whose  presence  he  was,  h< 
buried  himself  in  his  own  thoughts  ;  his  brow  gradually 
became  clouded  and  he  uttered  a  groan  which  drew  th< 
attention  of  the  astonished  guests. 

"  You  are  dead  with  fatigue,  count,"  said  the  prince 
"  you  really  ought  to  go  to  bed." 

"  Yes,"  said  Livarot,  "  the  advice  is  good  ;  and  if  yoi 
do  not  follow  it,  you  run  great  risk  of  dropping  asleep  1 
your  plate." 

"  Pardon  me,  Monseigneur,"  said  Monsoreau,  raisin f 
his  head.     "  I  am  tired  out." 

"  Drink,"  said  Antraguet ;  "  there  is  nothing  sc 
restful." 

"  And  then,"  said  Monsoreau,  "  when  we  drink,  w 
forget." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  Livarot,  "  there  is  nothing  to  do  ;  see 
gentlemen,  his  glass  is  still  full." 

"  Your  health,  count,"  said  Ribeirac,  raising  his  glass 

Monsoreau  was  obliged  to  answer  the  gentleman  anc 
emptied  the  glass  at  one  gulp. 
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"  He  can  still  drink  very  well ;  see,  Monseigneur,"  said 
Antraguet. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  prince,  who  tried  to  read  the 
count's  heart.     "  Yes,  very  well." 

"  You  must  give  us  a  fine  hunt,"  said  Ribeirac  ;  "  you 
'know  the  country,  count." 

"  You  have  estates  and  forests  here,"  said  Livarot. 

"  And  even  a  wife,"  added  Antraguet. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  count,  mechanically.  "  Yes, 
estates  and  forests  and  Madame  de  Monsoreau." 

"  Give  us  a  boar  hunt,  count,"  said  the  prince. 

"  I  shall  try,  Monseigneur." 

"  Eh,  pardieu !  "  said  one  of  the  Angevin  gentlemen, 
'  you  will  try.  What  a  fine  answer  !  The  woods  are  full 
)f  boars.     If  I  hunted,  I  would  like  to  raise  ten." 

Monsoreau  turned  pale  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Ah,  yes,  to-morrow,"  cried  the  gentlemen  together. 

"  Will  you  hunt  to-morrow,  Monsoreau  ?  "  asked  the 
luke. 

I  am  always  at  your  Highness 's  orders,"  replied  Mon- 
.oreau  ;  "  but  as  Monseigneur  observed  but  a  few  seconds 
igo,  I  am  very  weary  to  hunt  to-morrow.  Then  I  must 
xplore  the  neighborhood  and  see  the  condition  of  the 
voods." 

You  must  let  him  see  his  wife.  The  devil !  "  said  the 
luke,  in  a  good-humored  way,  which  convinced  the  poor 
msband  that  he  was  the  rival. 

"  Agreed,  agreed,"  cried  the  young  men,  gaily.  "  We 
jive  M.  de  Monsoreau  twenty- four  hours  to  do  all  he  can  in 
lis  woods." 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  give  me  that  time,"  said  the  count, 

and  you  may  be  certain  that  I  shall  employ  it  well." 
Now,  count,"  said  the  prince,  "  I  allow  you  to  go  to 
>ed.     Conduct  M.  de  Monsoreau  to  his  room." 

M.  de  Monsoreau  bowed  and  went  out,  being  relieved  of 
t  great  weight.  Persons  in  affliction  are  even  fonder  of 
olitude  than  happy  lovers. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

HOW  KING  HENRI  III.  HEARD  OF  THE  FLIGHT  OF  HIS 
BELOVED  BROTHER,  THE  DUC  D'ANJOU,  AND  WHAT 
FOLLOWED. 

When  the  master  of  the  hounds  had  retired  from  the  room, 
the  repast  continued  more  gay,  joyous,  and  unrestrained 
than  ever.  Monsoreau's  gloomy  face  had  kept  the  young 
men  in  check  because,  under  the  pretext,  and  even  the 
reality  of  fatigue,  they  had  guessed  that  continual  pre- 
occupation of  gloomy  subjects  which  put  on  the  count's 
brow  that  mortal  sadness  which  formed  the  characteristic 
of  his  expression. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  prince,  who  always  seemed 
awkward  in  his  presence,  resumed  his  tranquil  expression. 

"  Come,  Livarot,"  he  said,  "  when  the  master  of  the 
hounds  entered  you  had  just  begun  to  tell  us  about  yovk 
escape  from  Paris.     Continue."     And  Livarot  continued. 

But  as  our  title  of  historian  gives  us  a  better  opportunity 
of  knowing  what  had  taken  place,  we  shall  substitute  oui 
story  for  that  of  the  young  man.  It  may,  perhaps,  lost 
in  character,  but  it  will  gain  in  length,  since  we  knovi 
what  took  place  at  the  Louvre. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  night  Henri  III.  was  rousec 
by  an  unusual  noise  in  the  palace,  where  everything  was 
usually  so  still  after  the  king  had  retired.  There  wen 
oaths,  blows  on  the  wall,  rapid  footsteps,  and  in  the  midsi 
of  all  these  sounds  these  words,  repeated  like  an  echo,— 

"  What  will  the  king  say  ?     What  will  the  king  say  ?  ' 

Henri  sat  up  in  bed  and  looked  at  Chicot,  who,  aftei 
having  supped  with  his  Majesty,  had  gone  to  sleep  in  th< 
large  armchair  with  his  legs  wound  round  his  sword.  Thfj 
noise  increased  ;  Henri  jumped  out  of  bed  covered  with 
pomatum,  and  cried, — 

"  Chicot !   Chicot !  " 

Chicot  opened  one  eye.  He  was  a  prudent  man,  whci 
appreciated  sleep,  and  never  woke  up  at  once. 
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"  Ah,  you  were  wrong  to  call  me,  Henri.  I  dreamed 
you  had  a  son." 

Listen  !  "  said  Henri ;  "  listen  !  " 
What  do  you  want  me  to  hear  ?     I  think  you  talk 
ough  nonsense  all  day  without  taking  my  nights  !  " 
"  Do  you  not  hear  ?  "  cried  the  king,  extending  his  hand 
in  the  direction  whence  came  the  noise. 

Oh,  oh,"  cried  Chicot,  "  I  do  hear  cries  !  " 
'  What  will  the  king  say  ?     What  will  the  king  say  ?  ' 
Do  you  hear  ?  " 

You  may  believe  either  one  of  two  things  :  either  your 
hound  Narcissus  is  ill  or  the  Huguenots  are  taking  their 
revenge  and  making  a  Saint-Bartholomew  of  Catholics." 
Help  me  to  dress,  Chicot." 
I  am  willing,  but  first  help  me  to  rise,  Henri." 
What  a  misfortune !  what  a  misfortune  !  "  was  re- 
peated in  the  ante-chambers. 

"  The  devil !   this  is  becoming  serious,"  said  Chicot. 
We  had  better  arm  ourselves,"  said  the  king. 
It  would  be  even  better  to  go  out  at  once  through  the 
little  door  and  see  for  ourselves  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
fortune instead  of  simply  hearing  about  it." 

Henri  followed  Chicot's  advice,  and  found  himself  in  the 
corridor  leading  to  the  Due  d'Anjou's  apartments. 

There  they  saw  arms  uplifted  towards  heaven  and  heard 
exclamations  of  despair. 

"  Oh,  oh,"  said  Chicot,  "  I  can  guess  !  Your  unfortunate 
prisoner  has  probably  hanged  himself.  Venire  de  biche  ! 
Henri,  I  congratulate  you  ;  you  are  a  better  politician 
than  I  thought." 

Ah,  no  !  "  cried  Henri,  "  it  cannot  be  that." 
"  So  much  the  worse." 

"  Come,  come  !  "  and  they  entered  the  duke's  chamber. 
,  The  window  was  open,  and  a  crowd  had  assembled  and 
was  gazing  at  the  rope  ladder  still  suspended  from  the 
,balcony.     Henri  grew  pale  as  a  corpse. 

"  Eh,  my  son,"  said  Chicot,  "  you  are  not  yet  so  blase  as 
I  thought." 

"  Fled  !    escaped  !  "  said  Henri,  in  such  thundering 
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tones  that  all  the  gentlemen  turned  round.     The  king's 
eyes  flashed  as  his  hand  sought  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

Schomberg  tore  his  hair  ;  Maugiron  and  Quelus  struck 
their  heads  and  faces.  As  to  D'Epernon,  he  had  dis- 
appeared under  the  specious  pretext  of  going  in  pursuit  of 
the  Due  d'Anjou.  The  sight  of  the  martyrdom  which,  in 
their  despair,  his  favorites  were  inflicting  on  themselves, 
suddenly  quieted  the  king. 

"  Hey  !  gently  my  sons  !  "  he  said,  holding  on  to 
Maugiron. 

"  No,  mordieu  !  I  will  kill  myself  !  "  said  Maugiron, 
preparing  to  strike  his  head  against  the  wall. 

"  Help  me  while  I  hold  him,"  cried  Henri. 

"  Ho,  friend  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  there  is  a  pleasanter 
death  than  that.     Run  your  sword  through  your  body." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  brute  !  "  said  Henri,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  During  this  time  Quelus  was  bruising 
his  cheeks. 

"  Oh,  Quelus,  my  child,"  said  Henri,  "  you  will  look 
like  Schomberg  when  he  had  been  dipped  in  the  vat  of 
indigo  !     You  will  be  horrible." 

Quelus  stopped. 

Schomberg  alone  continued  to  tear  his  hair  and  weep 
from  rage. 

"  Schomberg,  Schomberg  !   a  little  reason,  I  beg  !  " 

"  I  shall  go  mad  !  " 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  Chicot. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  terrible  misfortune,  and  you  must 
preserve  your  reason,  Schomberg.  Yes,  it  is  a  horrible 
misfortune  ;  I  am  lost !  This  means  civil  war  in  my 
kingdom.  Ah,  who  furnished  the  ladder  ?  Par  la  mor- 
dieu !  I  will  hang  the  whole  city  !  "  A  great  terror  spread 
among  the  spectators.  "  Where  is  the  guilty  one  ?  " 
continued  Henri.  "  Ten  thousand  crowns  to  the  one  who 
will  tell  me  his  name,  and  one  hundred  thousand  to 
whomsoever  will  bring  him  to  me,  dead  or  alive." 

"  Who  can  it  be  if  not  some  Angevin  ?  "  cried  Maugiron. 

"  Pardieu  !  you  are  right,"  cried  Henri.  "  Ah,  the 
Angevins,  mordieu  !  they  shall  pay  for  it." 
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As  if  that  word  had  been  a  spark  lighting  a  train  of 
powder,  a  frightful  explosion  of  cries  and  threats  broke 
out  against  the  Angevins. 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  Angevins  !  "  cried  Quelus. 

"  Where  are  they  ?  "  roared  Schomberg. 

"  Rip  them  open  !  "  vociferated  Maugiron. 

"  A  hundred  gibbets  for  a  hundred  Angevins,"  resumed 
the  king. 

Chicot  could  not  remain  silent  in  this  universal  fury  ;  he 
drew  his  sword,  and  striking  right  and  left  with  the  flat 
side,  he  attacked  the  favorites  and  beat  the  walls. 

"  Oh,  ventre  de  biche !  oh,  noble  rage  !  ah,  damnation 
to  the  Angevins,  mordieu  !  "  he  repeated,  as  he  glared 
about  him. 

This  cry,  "  Death  to  the  Angevins !  "  was  heard 
throughout  the  city,  as  the  cry  of  the  Hebrew  mothers 
was  heard  throughout  Rama. 

Henri  had  disappeared.  He  had  thought  of  his  mother, 
and  slipping  out  of  the  room  without  saying  a  word,  had 
gone  to  see  Catherine,  whom  he  had  somewhat  neglected 
of  late.  She,  apparently  indifferent,  awaited  some 
suitable  occasion  which  would  again  bring  her  policy  to 
the  front. 

When  Henri  entered,  she  was  half  lying  in  a  large  arm- 
chair, and  with  her  fat,  yellowish  cheeks,  her  bright 
staring  eyes,  her  plump,  pale  hands,  she  resembled  a  wax 
statue  of  meditation  rather  than  a  living  creature.  But 
at  the  news  of  Francois'  escape,  which  Henri  announced 
without  any  preparation  whatever,  filled  as  he  was  with 
anger  and  hatred,  the  statue  seemed  suddenly  awake, 
though  she  merely  leaned  a  little  further  back  and  shook 
her  head  without  speaking. 

"  Well,  mother,  do  you  not  speak  ?  "  asked  Henri. 
"  Does  not  this  flight  of  your  son  seem  to  you  criminal, 
and  worthy  of  punishment  ?  " 

"  My  dear  son,  liberty  is  well  worth  a  crown  ;  and 
remember  that  I,  too,  advised  you  to  escape  when  you 
could  reach  that  crown." 

"  Mother,  I  am  insulted." 
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Catherine  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  He  braves  me." 

"  Oh,  no  ;   he  saves  himself,  that  is  all." 

"  Ah,"  said  Henri,  "  see  how  you  take  my  part !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  son  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  feelings  grow  dull  with  age  ;  I  say —  " 

He  stopped. 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?  "  resumed  Catherine,  with  hex 
usual  calmness. 

"  I  say  that  you  no  longer  love  me  as  you  did." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Catherine,  with  increasing 
coldness,  "  you  are  still  my  beloved  son  ;  but  the  one  oi 
whom  you  complain  is  also  my  son." 

"  Ah,  a  truce  to  moral  sentiments,  madame,"  said 
Henri,  furiously  ;   "we  know  their  value." 

"  Ah,  you  should  know  it  better  than  any,  my  son,  foi 
with  you  my  moral  has  always  been  weakness." 

"  And  as  this  is  the  time  to  repent,  you  repent." 

"  I  felt  that  we  would  come  to  that,  my  son,"  said 
Catherine,  "  therefore  I  remained  silent." 

"  Adieu,  madame,  adieu.  I  know  what  I  have  to  dc 
since  even  my  mother  has  no  compassion  for  me  ;  I  shall 
find  advisers  capable  of  feeling  for  me  and  helping  me  in 
this  case." 

"  Go,  my  son,"  quietly  replied  the  Florentine.  "  May 
God  guide  your  counsellors  ;  they  will  need  His  assistance 
to  aid  you  in  this  strait,"  and  she  let  him  go  without  a 
gesture,  without  saying  a  word  to  keep  him. 

"  Adieu,  madame,"  repeated  Henri,  but  he  stopped 
near  the  door. 

"  Adieu,  Henri,"  said  the  queen.  "  I  do  not  pretend  to 
advise  you, — you  do  not  need  me,  I  know, — but  beg  your 
counsellors  to  think  well  before  they  advise,  and  even 
better  before  they  act." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Henri,  taking  advantage  of  this  not  to 
go  away,  "  the  position  is  difficult,  is  it  not,  madame  ?  " 

"  Very  grave,  Henri,"  said  Catherine,  slowly  raising  her 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven.  The  king,  struck  by  the 
expression  of  his  mother's  eyes,  returned  to  her. 
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"  Who  are  those  who  planned  his  escape  ?     Have  you 
iny  idea  ?  "  he  asked. 
Catherine  did  not  reply. 

"  I  think  it  was  the  Angevins,"  continued  the  king. 
Catherine  smiled  that  fine  smile  which  always  showed  in 
ler  the  superior  and  ever  watchful  mind. 

'  The  Angevins  ?  "  she  repeated. 

'  You  do  not  believe  it,"  said  Henri,  "  yet  every  one 
ioes." 
Catherine  again  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  The  others  may  believe  that, — but  you,  my  son  ?  " 

'  What  do  you  mean,  madame  ?     I  beg  you  to  explain." 

'  Why  should  I  ?  " 

'  To  enlighten  me." 

'  Enlighten  you  !  Come,  Henri,  I  am  only  an  old 
yoman  in  her  dotage,  whose  only  influence  lies  in  her 
jrayers  and  repentance." 

'  No,  speak,  speak,  mother,  I  am  listening.  Oh,  you 
ire  still,  and  will  always  be,  the  cleverest  of  us  all." 

'  It  is  useless,  I  have  only  the  ideas  of  another  century, 
md  the  distrustfulness  of  old  age.  That  I  should  still  be 
ible  to  offer  you  advice, — impossible,  my  son." 

'  Very  well,  mother,  keep  your  advice  and  deprive  me 
)f  vour  assistance.  But  within  an  hour,  I  shall  hang  all 
:he  Angevins  in  Paris." 

"  Hang  all  the  Angevins  !  "  exclaimed  Catherine,  with 
;he  amazement  of  superior  minds  when  something  extra- 
ordinary is  said  before  them. 

"  Yes,  hang,  slay,  massacre,  burn.  At  this  very 
moment  my  friends  are  scouring  the  city  to  break  the 
bones  of  those  cursed  rebels  !  " 

"  Let  them  beware,  unhappy  man  !  "  cried  Catherine, 
carried  away  by  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  "  They 
would  ruin  themselves, — that  is  nothing, — but  they 
would  also  ruin  you." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Blind  !  "  murmured  Catherine.  "  Wrill  kings  etern- 
ally have  eyes  not  to  see  ?  "   And  she  clasped  her  hands. 

"  Kings  are  kings  only  on  condition  that  they  will 
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avenge  the  injuries  inflicted  on  them  ;  because  in  tha 
case  vengeance  is  justice  ;  and  in  this  case,  my  whol 
kingdom  will  rise  to  avenge  me." 

"  Foolish  child  !  " 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  that  men  like  Bussy,  Antraguet 
Livarot,  and  Ribeirac  can  be  hanged,  burned,,  or  slain 
without  causing  rivers  of  blood  to  flow  ?  " 

"  No  matter,  provided  they  are  killed." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt  if  they  are  killed.  Show  them  to  m 
dead,  and  by  Notre-Dame  !  I  will  say  that  you  did  right 
But  they  will  not  be  killed,  they  will  raise  the  standard  o 
revolt,  and  draw  their  swords, — a  thing  they  would  no 
have  done  for  Francois, — and  your  kingdom  will  rise  ii 
arms  not  for  you  but  against  you." 

"  But  if  I  do  not  avenge  myself  they  will  think  I  ar 
afraid." 

"Did  any  one  ever  say  I  was  afraid  ?  "  asked  Catherine 
frowning,  and  biting  her  thin  red  lips. 

"  Yet,  if  it  is  the  Angevins,  they  deserve  punishment. 

"  Yes,  but  it  was  not  they." 

"  Who  could  it  be  if  not  my  brother's  friends  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  your  brother's  friends,  for  he  has  none." 

"  But  who  is  it  ?  " 

"  Your  enemy." 

"  Which  one  ?  " 

"  My  son,  you  have  never  had  but  one,  as  your  brothe 
Charles  never  had  but  one, — who  is  the  same  as  mint 
always  the  same." 

"  You  mean  Henri  de  Navarre  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  He  is  not  in  Paris." 

"  Eh,  do  you  know  who  is  or  who  is  not  in  Paris  ?  D< 
you  know  something  ?  Have  you  eyes  and  ears  ?  Hav 
you  any  one  around  you  who  sees  and  hears  ?  No,  yoi 
are  all  deaf  and  blind." 

"  Henri  de  Navarre  !  "  repeated  the  king. 

"  My  son,  in  every  disappointment  you  meet  with,  ii 
every  misfortune  that  happens  to  you,  the  author  o 
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vhich  is  unknown,  do  not  seek,  hesitate,  or  inquire  ;  that 
s  useless.  Say,  '  It  is  Henri  de  Navarre/  and  you  are 
aire  to  be  right.  Strike  on  the  side  where  he  is,  for  that 
s  the  right  side  to  strike.  Oh,  that  man,  that  man  !  he 
s  the  sword  suspended  by  God  over  the  house  of  Valois." 

"  Then  you  think  I  ought  to  countermand  the  order 
ibout  the  Angevins  ?  " 

"  At  once  !  "  cried  Catherine,  "  without  losing  a  minute 
>r  a  second.  Hasten,  it  may  now  be  too  late  ;  recall  your 
jrders  ;  go,  or  you  are  lost." 

And  seizing  her  son  by  the  arm,  she  pushed  him  to  the 
door  with  incredible  force  and  energy.  Henri  rushed  out 
if  the  Louvre  to  try  and  assemble  his  friends,  but  he 
bund  only  Chicot  sitting  on  a  stone  and  drawing 
geometrical  figures  on  the  sand. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

JOW  CHICOT  AND  THE  QUEEN-MOTHER  BEING  OF  THE  SAME 
OPINION,  THE  KING  BEGAN  TO  AGREE  WITH  THEM. 

Henri  looked  at  the  Gascon,  who  seemed  to  have  made 
jp  his  mind  not  to  turn  around,  even  if  Paris  were  taken 
bv  storm. 

"  Ah,  wretch  !  "  he  said,  in  a  thundering  voice,  "  is  this 
how  you  defend  your  king  ?  " 

"  I  defend  him  after  my  own  fashion,  which  I  consider 
a  good  one." 

"  A  good  one,  indeed  !  " 

"  I  maintain  it,  and  I  prove  it !  " 

"  I  am  curious  to  see  this  proof." 

"  It  is  easy  ;  but  first  of  all,  we  have  committed  a  great 
blunder." 

"In  doing  what  ?  " 

"  In  doing  what  we  have  done." 

"  Ah,  ah  !  "  said  Henri,  struck  by  the  agreement  be- 
tween these  two  minds  who  had  had  no  communication. 
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"  Yes,"  replied  Chicot,  "  your  friends  are  howling 
through  the  city, '  Death  to  the  Angevins  !  '  and  now  thai 
I  reflect  upon  it,  I  find  it  was  never  proved  that  th< 
Angevins  had  anything  to  do  with  the  case.  As  I  said 
your  friends,  in  crying  through  the  town  '  Death  to  th< 
Angevins  !  '  will  simply  raise  that  nice  little  civil  war  o 
which  MM.  de  Guise  are  so  greatly  in  need,  and  which  the} 
could  not  raise  of  themselves.  Now  at  this  moment 
Henri,  your  friends  are  either  dead — which  would  no 
displease  me,  I  confess,  but  which  would  cause  ym 
sorrow — or  else  they  have  driven  all  the  Angevins  fron 
the  city — which  would  greatly  displease  you,  but  wouk 
delight  that  dear  M.  d'Anjou." 

"  Mordieu  I  "  cried  the  king,  "  do  you  think  tha 
matters  are  already  so  bad  as  that  ?  " 

"  If  not  a  little  worse." 

"  But  all  this  does  not  explain  what  you  are  doin{ 
here  on  this  stone." 

"  I  am  doing  verv  important  work,  my  son." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  tracing  a  plan  of  all  the  provinces  that  will  ris< 
in  rebellion  at  your  brother's  call,  and  I  am  counting  u] 
the  number  of  men  that  each  one  will  furnish  to  th< 
revolt." 

"  Chicot,  Chicot,"  said  the  king,  "  am  I  only  sur 
rounded  by  birds  of  ill-omen  ?  " 

"  The  owl  sings  at  night,  my  son,  because  that  is  hi; 
hour.  Now,  it  is  dark,  Henriquet, — so  dark,  in  fact,  tha 
one  might  mistake  night  for  day ;  and  I  sing  what  yoi 
ought  to  hear.     Look  !  " 

"  At  what  ?  " 

"  At  my  map,  and  judge.  First  we  have  Anjou,  whicl 
rather  resembles  a  pie, — you  see  ?  That  is  where  youi 
brother  has  taken  refuge,  so  I  have  given  it  the  first  place. 
Anjou,  well  managed  by  your  master  of  the  hounds 
Monsoreau  and  your  friend  Bussy,  can  alone  furnish  ten 
thousand  men  to  your  brother." 

"  You  think  so  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  minimum.     Let  us  pass  on  to  Guyenne  : 
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iere  it  is,  a  figure  like  a  calf  walking  on  one  leg.  Well, 
'ou  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  some  malcontents  in 
ifuyenne.  It  is  an  old  focus  of  revolt,  and  the  English 
lave  only  just  left  it.  Guyenne  will  be  quick  to  rise,  not 
igainst  you,  but  against  France.  You  can  count  on  eight 
housand  men  from  there  ;  that  is  little,  but  you  may 
>e  sure  they  are  well  disciplined  and  trained  troops. 
Then  to  the  left  of  Guyenne,  we  have  Beam  and  Navarre, 
—these  two  divisions,  which  resemble  an  ape  on  the  back 
fi  an  elephant.  Navarre  has  been  greatly  cut  up,  but, 
yith  Beam,  it  still  has  a  population  of  about  three  or  four 
mndred  thousand  men.  Suppose  that  Beam  and  Navarre, 
tressed  by  Henri,  should  furnish  five  per  cent  of  their 
X)pulation,  that  will  be  sixteen  thousand  men.  Let  us 
herefore  recapitulate  :  ten  thousand  for  Anjou." 
.  And  Chicot  continued  to  draw  the  numbers  on  the  sand 
vith  his  stick. 

"Anjou io.ooo 

Guyenne 8,000 

Beam  and  Navarre      .     .     .     16,000 

Total 34,000  " 

You  think,"  said  Henri,  "  that  Navarre  will  form  an 
illiance  with  my  brother  ?  " 

"  Pardieu  !  " 
.    "Do  you  think  he  had  anything  to  do  with  his  escape  ?  " 

Chicot  looked  straight  at  the  king. 

"  Henriquet,"  he  said,  "  that  was  not  your  own  idea." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  It  is  too  clever,  my  son." 

"  No  matter  whose  it  is  ;  I  question  you  :  answer.  Do 
you  think  Henri  of  Navarre  had  anything  to  do  with  my 
brother's  escape  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  heard  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ferronnerie,  a  ■  Ventre 
saint-gris  ! '  which  seems  to  me  rather  conclusive." 
"    "  You  heard  a  '  ventre  saint-gris  '  P  "  cried  the  king. 

:<  Yes,"  said  Chicot,  "  and  I  have  only  just  remembered 
it." 

"  So  he  was  in  Paris  ?  " 
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' '  I  believe  so. 

"  What  can  make  you  believe  it  ?  " 
"  My  eyes." 

"  You  saw  the  King  of  Navarre  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  And  you  did  not  come  and  tell  me  that  my  enem 
had  braved  me  even  here  in  my  capital." 

"  A  man  is  a  gentleman  or  he  is  not,"  said  Chicot ;   "  i 
he  is  a  gentleman,  he  is  not  a  spy, — that's  all." 
Henri  became  thoughtful. 

"  So,"  he  said,  "  Anjou  and  Beam,  my  brother  Frangoi 
and  my  cousin  Henri." 

"  Without  counting  the  three  Guises." 
"  What !  do  you  think  they  will  join  the  alliance  ?  " 
"  Thirty-four  thousand  men  on  one  side,"  said  Chicol 
counting  on  his  fingers, — "  ten  for  Anjou,  eight  fo 
Guyenne,  sixteen  for  Beam,  plus  twenty  or  twenty-fiv 
thousand  under  the  orders  of  M.  de  Guise,  as  lieutenant 
general  of  your  armies  ;  total,  fifty-nine  thousand  men 
Let  us  reduce  them  to  fifty  thousand  on  account  of  goul 
rheumatism,  sciatica,  and  other  infirmities.  It  is  still,  a 
you  see,  my  son,  a  very  nice  total." 

"  But  Henri  de  Navarre  and  the  Due  de  Guise  ar 
enemies." 

"  That  will  not  prevent  their  uniting  against  you,  evei 
if  they  should  exterminate  each  other  after  they  hav< 
exterminated  you." 

"  You  are  right,  Chicot ;  my  mother  is  right  ;  you  an 
both  right.  You  must  prevent  a  scandal ;  help  me  tc 
assemble  the  Swiss." 

"  Ah,  yes,  the  Swiss  !     Quelus  has  taken  them." 
"  My  guards." 

"  Schomberg  has  taken  them." 
"  But  my  own  attendants." 
"  They  have  gone  with  Maugiron." 
"  What !  "  cried  Henri,  "  without  my  orders  ?  " 
"  And  since  when  do  you  give  orders,  Henri  ?     Ah,  in 
the  matter  of  processions  and  flagellations,  I  do  not  say 
you  are  not  given  full  sway  over  your  own  skin  and  even 
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;hat  of  others.  But  all  questions  of  war  and  govern- 
nent, — why,  they  concern  M.  de  Schomberg,  M.  de 
^uelus,  and  M.  de  Maugiron.  As  to  D'Epernon,  I  say 
lothing  about  him,  since  he  is  hiding." 

"  Mordieu  !  "  said  Henri,  "  is  this  the  way  that  things 
ire  going  on  ?  " 

'  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  my  son,"  replied  Chicot,  "  that 
/ou  are  very  late  in  perceiving  that  you  are  only  the 
seventh  or  eighth  king  of  your  kingdom." 

Henri  bit  his  lip  and  stamped  his  foot. 

"  Eh,"  said  Chicot,  trying  to  peer  through  the  darkness. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"  Ventre  de  biche  f  here  are  your  men,  Henri,"  and  he 
x>inted  out  to  the  king  three  or  four  horsemen  who 
galloped  up,  followed  at  a  distance  by  some  other  horse- 
nen  and  a  great  many  men  on  foot.  The  horsemen  were 
about  to  enter  the  Louvre  without  having  noticed  the  two 
men  standing  near  the  ditch,  half  concealed  in  the  dim 
light. 

"  Schomberg  !  "  cried  the  king,  "  Schomberg,  come 
here  !  " 

"  Who  calls  me  ?  "  said  Schomberg. 

"  Come,  my  child,  come." 

Schomberg  thought  he  recognized  the  voice,  and  drew 
near. 

"  Eh,"  he  said,  "  God  damn  me  !  it  is  the  king." 

"In  person  ;  I  was  running  after  you,  and  not  knowing 
where  to  join  you,  I  was  impatiently  waiting.  What  have 
you  done  ?  " 

"  What  have  we  done  ?  "  asked  a  second  horseman, 
approaching. 

"  Ah,  come,  Quelus,"  said  the  king,  "  and  do  not  go  off 
again  in  this  way  without  my  permission." 

"  There  is  no  need  of  it,"  said  a  third,  whom  the  king 
recognized  as  Maugiron  ;  "all  is  over." 
•    "  All  is  over  ?  "  repeated  the  king. 

"  Heaven  be  praised !  "  said  D'Epernon,  suddenly 
appearing.  "  Hosanna  !  "  cried  Chicot,  raising  his  hands 
to  heaven. 
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"  Then  you  have  killed  them  ?  "  asked  the  king  ;  and 
he  added  in  a  low  voice,  "  after  all,  the  dead  do  not 
return." 

"  Have  you  killed  them  ?  "  asked  Chicot.  "  Ah,  if  you 
have  done  that,  there  is  nothing  to  say." 

"  We  did  not  have  that  trouble,"  said  Schomberg. 
"  The  cowards  had  flown  away  like  a  flock  of  pigeons  ;  we 
scarcely  had  time  to  cross  our  swords  with  them." 

Henri  grew  pale. 

"  With  whom  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  With  Antraguet." 

"  I  hope  you  killed  that  one." 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  killed  one  of  Quelus'  valets." 

"  They  were,  then,  on  their  guard  ?  " 

"  Parbleu  !  I  should  think  they  were,"  cried  Chicot. 
"  You  cry,  '  Death  to  the  Angevins,'  you  fire  cannon,  ring 
bells,  and  you  expect  honest  people  to  be  more  deaf  than 
you  are  foolish." 

"  Oh,"  murmured  the  king,  "  this  means  a  civil 
war  !  " 

Quelus  started  at  these  words. 

"  The  devil !  "  he  said,  "  that  is  true." 

"  Ah,  you  are  beginning  to  see,"  said  Chicot ;  "  how 
fortunate  !  Here  are  MM.  de  Schomberg  and  Maugiron 
who  do  not  even  suspect  the  fact." 

"  We  reserve  ourselves,"  said  Schomberg,  "  to  defend 
the  person  and  crown  of  his  Majesty." 

"  Eh,  pardieu  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  for  that  we  have  M.  de 
Crillon,  who  makes  less  noise  but  who  is  worth  quite  as 
much." 

"  But  you,  Monsieur  Chicot,  who  have  been  criticising 
us  right  and  left, — you  thought  like  the  rest  of  us,  and 
cried  out  as  we  did,"  said  Quelus. 

"  I  ?  "  said  Chicot. 

"  Certainly,  and  you  were  beating  the  walls  and  crying 
out,  '  Death  to  the  Angevins  !  '  " 

"  With  me,"  said  Chicot,  "  it  is  a  very  different  matter. 
I  am  a  fool  and  every  one  knows  it,  but  you  are  clever 
men." 
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"  Come,  gentlemen,"  said  Henri,  "  peace  ;  we  shall 
soon  have  enough  war." 

"  What  are  your  Majesty's  orders  ?  "  asked  Quelus. 

"  That  you  should  make  the  same  efforts  to  calm  the 
I  people  that  you  made  to  excite  them  ;  that  you  should 
!  bring  back  to  the  palace  the  Swiss,  guards,  and  members 
of  my  household  and  close  the  gates,  so  that  to-morrow 
the  bourgeois  may  take  the  whole  thing  for  a  drunken 
brawl." 

The  young  men  went  away  rather  crestfallen,  and 
transmitted  the  king's  orders  to  the  officers  who  had 
accompanied  them.  As  for  Henri,  he  returned  to  his 
mother,  who,  anxious  and  gloomy,  was  busy  giving 
orders. 

"  Well,"  she  asked,  "  what  has  taken  place  ?  " 

"  What  you  had  foreseen." 

"  Have  they  fled  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  yes." 

"  What  else  ?  " 

"  Nothing.     That  seems  to  me  quite  sufficient." 

"  The  city  ?  " 

"  Is  excited  ;  but  that  does  not  trouble  me,  I  have  it 
under  control." 

"  Yes,"  said  Catherine,  "  but  the  provinces  ?  " 

"  They  will  rise  in  rebellion,"  replied  Henri. 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  see  but  one  thing." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  To  accept  the  position  openly." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  I  give  my  orders  to  the  colonels  and  to  my  guards,  I 
1  arm  the  militia,  summon  the  troops  from  La  Charite,  and 
'march  against  Anjou." 

"  And  M.  de  Guise  ?  " 

"  Well,  M.  de  Guise  !  I  shall  have  him  arrested  if 
necessary." 

"  And  you  think  violent  measures  will  succeed  ?  " 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

Catherine  looked  down  and  reflected  for  a  moment. 
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"  All  that  you  propose  is  impossible,  my  son.' 

"  Ah,"  cried  Henri,  "  am  I  so  badly  inspired  to-day  ?  " 

"  No,  but  you  are  agitated  ;  calm  yourself  and  we  shall 
see." 

"  Well,  mother,  think  for  me  ;  we  must  act  and  do 
something." 

"  You  see,  my  son,  I  was  giving  orders." 

"  What  orders  ?  " 

"  For  the  departure  of  an  ambassador." 

"  To  whom  shall  we  send  one  ?  " 

"  To  your  brother." 

"  An  ambassador  to  this  traitor  !    You  humiliate  me." 

"  This  is  not  the  time  for  pride,"  said  Catherine, 
severely. 

"  An  ambassador  who  will  ask  for  peace  ?  " 

"  And  even  buy  it  if  necessary." 

"  For  what  advantage,  mon  Dieu  !  " 

"  Eh,  my  son,"  said  the  Florentine,  "  if  only  to  give  us 
later  on  the  power  of  securing  those  who  escaped  to  make 
war.  Did  you  not  say  a  while  ago  that  you  would  like  to 
secure  their  persons  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  would  give  four  provinces  of  my  kingdom  for 
that, — one  for  each  man  !  " 

"  Who  wishes  the  end,  wishes  the  means,"  replied 
Catherine,  in  a  voice  which  stirred  the  desire  for  hatred 
and  vengeance  in  Henri's  heart. 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  mother.  But  whom  shall  we 
send  ?  " 

"  Seek  among  your  friends." 

"  I  do  not  see  a  single  man  to  whom  I  could  entrust  such 
a  mission." 

"  Give  it  to  a  woman,  then." 

"  To  a  woman  !     Mother,  would  you  consent  ?  " 

"  My  son,  I  am  very  old  and  weak,  and  death  may 
perhaps  await  me  on  my  return  ;  but  I  shall  make  this 
journey  so  rapidly  that  I  shall  arrive  in  Angers  before  your 
brother  and  his  friends  have  had  time  to  understand  all 
their  power." 

"  Oh,    mother,    my    good    mother  1  "    cried    Henri, 
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effusively,  kissing  heT  hands,  "  you  are  ever  my  support, 
my  benefactress,  my  providence  !  " 

"  That  means  that  I  am  still  Queen  of  France,"  mur- 
mured Catherine,  and  the  glance  which  rested  on  her  son 
contained  as  much  pity  as  tenderness. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

IX    WHICH    IT    IS    PROVED    THAT    GRATITUDE    WAS    ONE    OF 
M.    DE    SAINT-LUC'S   VIRTUES. 

On  the  day  following  the  one  when  M.  de  Monsoreau's 
dismal  expression  had  obtained  for  him  the  Due  d'Anjou's 
permission  to  retire,  that  gentleman  rose  early  and  de- 
scended into  the  palace  courtyard.  His  object  was  to 
find  the  groom  to  whom  he  had  already  spoken,  and 
obtain  from  him,  if  possible,  some  information  concern- 
ing Roland's  habits.  The  count  succeeded.  He  entered 
beneath  a  vast  shed  where  forty  magnificent  horses  were 
devouring  the  best  oats  and  hay  of  Anjoy.  Monsoreau's 
first  glance  went  in  search  of  Roland.  The  horse  was  in 
its  place,  and  eating  with  appetite.  The  second  glance 
was  for  the  groom. 

He  recognized  him  standing  near  the  wall  and  watching 
the  horses  as  they  ate. 

"  Eh,  my  friend,"  said  the  count,  "  are  Monseigneur's 
horses  taught  to  return  to  their  stable  alone  ?  " 

"No,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  replied  the  groom.  "  Why 
do  you  ask  this  question  ?  " 

"  About  Roland." 

"  Ah,  he  returned  alone  yesterday.  But  that  does  not 
surprise  me  ;   he  is  a  very  intelligent  animal." 

"  Yes,"  said  Monsoreau,  "  I  noticed  that.  Has  he  done 
*so  before  ?  " 

"  No,  monsieur  ;  he  is  generally  used  by  Monseigneur 
the  Due  d'Anjou,  who  is  an  excellent  rider,  not  easily 
unhorsed." 
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"  Roland  did  not  throw  me,"  said  the  count,  unwilling 
that  even  a  groom  should  suspect  him  of  such  bad  horse- 
manship. "  Without  having  Monseigneur's  skill,  I  am  a 
good  rider.  No,  I  had  tied  him  to  a  tree  while  I  entered 
a  house ;  when  I  returned,  he  had  disappeared.  I 
thought  he  had  been  stolen,  or  that  some  gentleman  had 
played  me  a  trick  by  carrying  him  away.  That  was  my 
reason  for  asking  how  he  had  returned." 

"  He  came  alone,  as  the  major-domo  had  the  honor  of 
telling  Monsieur  le  Comte  yesterday." 

"  That  is  strange,"  said  Monsoreau.  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  then  changing  the  conversation,  "  Does  Mon- 
seigneur  often  ride  this  horse  ?  "  he  asked. 

He  rode  him  nearly  every  day  until  the  arrival  of  th 
equipages." 

"  Did  his  Highness  come  in  late  last  night  ?  " 

"  About  one  hour  before  you,  Monsieur  le  Comte." 

"  What  horse  did  the  duke  ride  ?  Was  it  not  a  bay 
with  white  stockings  and  a  star  on  its  forehead  ?  " 

"  No,  monsieur,"  said  the  groom  ;  "he  rode  Isolin, 
whom  you  see  here." 

"  Was  there  no  one  in  the  prince's  escort  riding  a  horse 
answering  to  the  description  I  gave  you  ? 

"  I  know  no  one  having  such  a  horse." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Monsoreau,  impatient  at  the  lack  of 
success  of  his  discoveries.  "  Thank  you.  Saddle  Roland 
for  me." 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte  desires  Roland  ? 

"  Yes.     Has  the  prince  given  any  orders  against  it  ?  " 

"  No,  monsieur  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  told  to  say  that 
the  whole  stable  is  at  your  disposal." 

There  was  no  way  of  showing  anger  against  a  prince  so 
full  of  delicate  attentions.  Monsoreau  nodded  to  the 
groom,  who  immediately  saddled  the  horse.  When  this 
was  done,  and  the  groom  had  led  Roland  to  the  count, — 

"  Listen,"  said  the  latter,  as  he  took  the  bridle,  "  and 
answer  me." 

"  Certainly,  monsieur." 

"  What  are  your  wages  for  the  year  ?  " 
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"  Twenty  crowns,  monsieur." 

"  Would  you  like  to  earn  ten  times  that  sum  at  one 
stroke  ?  " 

"  Pardieu  !  but  how  ?  " 

"  Find  out  who  rode  yesterday  a  horse  answering  to  the 
description  I  gave  you." 

"  Ah,  monsieur  !  "  said  the  groom  ;  "  this  is  a  very 
difficult  task.  So  many  gentlemen  come  to  visit  his 
Highness." 

"  Yes,  but  two  hundred  crowns  is  a  large  sum  to  earn 
when  you  have  no  risks  to  run." 

"  I  know  it,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  and  I  shall  do  my 
best." 

"  Come,"  said  the  count ;  "  I  see  you  are  willing.  Here 
are  ten  crowns  as  an  encouragement.  You  see  you  will 
not  have  lost  everything." 

"  Thank  you,  Monsieur  le  Comte." 

"  Well,  tell  the  prince  that  I  have  gone  to  reconnoitre 
the  woods  for  the  chase." 

The  count  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  he 
heard  footsteps  behind  him.     He  turned  round. 

"  M.  de  Bussy  !  "  he  cried. 

"  Eh,  good-morning,  M.  de  Monsoreau,"  said  Bussy. 
"  You,  in  Angers  ;   what  a  miracle  !  " 

"  And  you,  monsieur, — I  thought  you  were  ill." 

"  So  I  am,"  said  Bussy.  "  My  physician  orders  absolute 
rest,  and  I  have  not  left  the  city  for  a  week.  Ah,  ah,  it 
seems  you  are  about  to  ride  Roland.  I  sold  him  to  M.  le 
Due  d'Anjou,  who  is  so  pleased  that  he  rides  him  nearly 
every  day." 

Monsoreau  turned  pale. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  can  understand  that.  Roland  is  an 
excellent  horse." 

"  You  are  very  fortunate  in  making  so  good  a  choice 
from  the  first,"  said  Bussy. 

"  Oh,  this  is  not  my  first  acquaintance  with  him.  I 
rode  him  yesterday." 

"  WThich  made  you  wish  to  try  him  again  to-day  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  count. 
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'  Pardon  me,"  said  Bussy,  "  did  you  not  speak  of  pre- 
paring a  chase  ?  " 

"  The  prince  has  expressed  that  wish.' 

"  I  am  told  there  are  a  great  many  deer  in  tne  vicinity." 

"  A  great  many." 

"  And  which  side  will  you  drive  the  animal  ?  " 

"  In  the  neighborhood  of  Meridor." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Bussy,  growing  pale  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Will  you  accompany  me  ?  "  asked  Monsoreau. 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Bussy.  "  I  am  going  to 
bed  ;   I  feel  the  fever  coming  on." 

"  Ah,"  cried  a  ringing  voice  from  the  stable  door  ; 
"  here  is  M.  de  Bussy,  up  without  my  permission." 

•1  Le  Haudoin  !  "  said  Bussy  ;  "  now,  I  am  sure  to  be 
scolded.     Adieu,  count ;   I  recommend  Roland  to  you." 

"  Have  no  fear." 

Bussy  walked  away,  and  Monsoreau  mounted  the  horse. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Remy.  "  You  are  so 
pale  that  I  believe  you  are  really  ill." 

"  Do  vou  know  where  he  is  going  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  To  Meridor." 

"  Well,  did  3^ou  expect  him  to  avoid  it  ?  " 

"  WTiat  will  happen,  mon  Dieu!  after  what  took  place 
yesterday  ?  " 

"  Madame  de  Monsoreau  will  deny." 

"  But  he  saw  her." 

"  She  will  insist  that  he  is  dreaming." 

"  Diane  will  not  have  the  strength." 

"  Oh,  M.  de  Bussy,  is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  know 
women  any  better  ?  " 

"  Remy,  I  feel  very  ill." 

"  I  should  think  so.  Go  home.  I  prescribe  for  this 
morning —  " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  A  fowl,  a  slice  of  ham,  and  a  bisque." 

"  But  I  am  not  hungry." 

'  All  the  more  reason  for  me  to  order  you  to  eat." 

"  Remy,  I  have  a  feeling  that  this  wretch  will  mal 
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scene  at  Meridor.  I  realty  ought  to  have  accompanied 
him  as  he  proposed." 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  To  sustain  Diane." 

"  Madame  Diane  will  sustain  herself  unaided  ;  and  as 
you  must  do  the  same,  I  beg  you  to  come.  Besides,  you 
must  not  be  seen  up  and  about.  Why  did  you  go  out 
notwithstanding  my  injunctions  ?  " 

"  I  was  too  uneasy  and  could  stand  it  no  longer." 

Remy  shrugged  his  shoulders,  led  Bussy  away,  and  hav- 
ing closed  all  the  doors,  seated  him  before  a  well  served 
table  while  M .  de  Monsoreau  rode  out  of  Angers  through 
the  same  gate  as  the  day  before.  The  count  had  his  object 
in  wishing  to  ride  Roland  a  second  time  :  he  wished  to 
ascertain  whether  chance  or  habit  had  led  the  animal  to 
carry  him  to  the  park  wall.  Therefore,  as  he  left  the 
palace,  he  dropped  the  reins  ;  Roland  did  exactly  what  his 
rider  expected.  He  was  no  sooner  out  of  the  gates  than 
he  turned  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right  ;  M.  de  Monsoreaii 
allowed  him  to  follow  his  own  direction,  and  passed 
through  the  path,  then  the  fields,  and  through  the  forest. 
As  Roland  approached  Meridor,  his  speed  increased,  his 
trot  became  a  gallop,  and  at  the  end  of  forty  minutes,  M. 
de  Monsoreau  found  himself  before  the  wall  at  the  very 
spot  he  had  reached  the  day  before.  Only  silence  and 
solitude  reigned  ;  there  was  no  horse  around.  M.  de 
Monsoreau  dismounted  ;  but  this  time,  to  escape  the  risk 
of  having  to  walk  home,  he  slipped  Roland's  bridle  over 
his  arm  and  climbed  up  the  wall. 

But  all  was  silent  within  and  without  the  park.  The 
long  alleys  extended  before  him  and  a  few  deer  gambolled 
on  the  green  sward. 

The  count  concluded  that  it  would  be  useless  to  waste 
any  more  time  watching  people  who  had,  no  doubt,  been 
frightened  into  giving  up  their  meetings,  or  into  selecting 
.another  spot.  He  accordingly  mounted  his  horse,  took  a 
little  path,  and  within  fifteen  minutes  had  reached  the 
gate. 

The  baron  was  busy  whipping  his  dogs  to  keep  them  in 
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good  training  when  the  count  passed  over  the  drawbridge. 
He  caught  sight  of  his  son-in-law  and  advanced  ceremoni- 
ously to  meet  him.  Diane,  seated  beneath  a  magnificent 
sycamore,  was  reading  Marot's  poems  ;  Gertrude,  her 
faithful  attendant,  was  embroidering  beside  her. 

The  count,  after  having  greeted  the  baron,  perceived 
the  two  women.  He  dismounted  and  approached  them. 
Diane  rose,  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  bowed. 

"  What  calmness,  or  rather  what  perfidy  !  "  murmured 
the  count.  "  What  a  tempest  I  shall  cause  on  these 
sleeping  waters." 

A  footman  approached  ;  the  master  of  the  hounds 
threw  him  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  then  turning  to 
Diane, — 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  will  you  kindly  grant  me  a  few 
moments'  conversation  ?  " 

"  Willingly,  monsieur,"  replied  Diane. 

"  Will  you  do  us  the  honor  to  remain  at  the  castle, 
Monsieur  le  Comte  ?  "  asked  the  baron. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  until  to-morrow  at  least." 

The  baron  went  away  to  see  that  his  son-in-law's  room 
was  prepared  according  to  all  the  laws  of  hospitality. 
Monsoreau  invited  Diane  to  resume  her  seat,  and 
took  the  chair  that  Gertrude  had  occupied ;  then 
with  a  look  which  would  have  intimidated  the  bravest 
men, — - 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  who  was  with  you  in  the  park 
last  evening  ?  " 

Diane  looked  at  her  husband  with  a  clear  and  limpid 
glance. 

"  At  what  time,  monsieur  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  voice  from 
which  she  had  succeeded  in  banishing  all  emotion. 

"  At  six  o'clock." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  Near  the  copse." 

"  It  must  have  been  one  of  my  friends,  and  not  I,  who 
was  walking  in  that  part." 

"  It  was  you,  madame,"  insisted  Monsoreau. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  asked  Diane. 
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Monsoreau,  taken  by  surprise,  did  not  have  a  word  to 
say  ;   but  anger  soon  followed  this  amazement. 
■  "  Tell  me  the  name  of  that  man." 

"  Of  what  man  ? 

"  The  one  who  was  walking  with  you." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  as  I  was  not  walking." 

"  It  was  you,  I  tell  you  !  "   cried  Monsoreau,  stamping 
his  foot  on  the  ground. 
u  "  You  are  mistaken,  monsieur,"  coldly  replied  Diane. 

"  How  dare  you  deny  that  I  saw  you." 

"  Ah,  it  was  you,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madame.  How  dare  you  deny  it  was  you  when 
there  is  no  other  woman  at  Meridor  ?  " 

"  You  are  again  mistaken,  monsieur,  for  Jeanne  de 
Brissac  is  here." 

"  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  my  friend." 

"  And  M.  de  Saint- Luc  ?  " 

'  He  does  not  leave  his  wife,  as  you  know  ;  theirs 
was  a  love  match.  You  saw  M.  and  Madame  de  Saint- 
Luc." 

'  It  was  not  M.  de  Saint-Luc  nor  Madame  de  Saint-Luc. 
[t  was  you, — for  I  recognized  you, — with  a  man  whom  I 
io  not  know,  but  whom  I  shall  know,  I  swear  to 
you." 

"  So  you  persist  in  saying  it  was  I,  monsieur  ?  " 

;'  I  tell  you  I  recognized  you,  and  heard  your  scream." 

"  When  you  have  recovered  your  senses,  monsieur," 
;aid  Diane,  "  I  shall  consent  to  listen  to  you  ;  but  for  the 
present,  I  think  I  had  better  retire." 

"  No,  madame,"  said  Monsoreau,  holding  Diane  by  the 
arm,  "  you  shall  remain." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Diane,  "  here  are  M.  and  Madame  de 
Saint-Luc.  I  hope  you  will  control  yourself  before 
them." 

'  Indeed,  Saint-Luc  and  his  wife  were  seen  approaching, 
summoned  by  the  dinner-bell,  which  had  just  been  rung, 
as  if  they  only  had  waited  for  Monsoreau  to  take  their 
places  at  table.     Both  recognized  the  count,  and  guessing 
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that  their  presence  would  perhaps  relieve  Diane  from  ai 
unpleasant  situation,  they  quickly  approached. 

Madame  de  Saint- Luc  bowed  to  Monsoreau,  and  hei 
husband  cordially  extended  his  hand.  All  three  ex 
changed  a  few  remarks,  and  Saint- Luc,  pushing  his  wift 
towards  the  count,  offered  his  arm  to  Diane. 

They  went  to  the  house. 

Nine  o'clock  was  the  dinner  hour  at  the  Chateau  d< 
Meridor  ;  this  was  an  old  custom  from  the  reign  of  Kinj 
Louis  XII.  to  which  the  baron  still  adhered. 

M.  de  Monsoreau  was  placed  between  Saint-Luc  and  hi: 
wife.  Diane,  separated  from  her  husband  by  a  skilfu 
manoeuvre  of  her  friend,  sat  between  Saint-Luc  and  th< 
baron. 

The  conversation  was  general  and  turned  naturally  01 
the  arrival  of  the  king's  brother  in  Angers  and  on  th< 
movement  which  this  arrival  would  cause  in  the  province 
Monsoreau  would  have  liked  to  converse  on  other  topics 
but  he  could  not  direct  the  conversation.  Not  that  Saint 
Luc  refused  to  answer  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  cajolec 
the  furious  husband  with  his  wittiest  sallies,  and  Diane 
who  could  thus  remain  silent,  thanked  her  friend  wit] 
eloquent  glances. 

"  That  Saint-Luc  is  a  fool  who  chatters  like  a  magpie/ 
said  the  count  to  himself  ;  "  here  is  the  man  from  whom 
shall  worm  the  secret  I  wish  to  know." 

M.  de  Monsoreau  did  not  know  Saint-Luc,  having 
entered  the  court  just  as  the  latter  left  it.  With  thi 
belief,  he  joined  the  young  man,  thus  increasing  Diane' 
joy  and  giving  satisfaction  on  all  sides.  Besides,  Saint 
Luc  gave  Madame  de  Monsoreau  glances  which  meant  — 

"  Do  not  be  worried,  madame  ;   I  have  a  plan." 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  see  M.  de  Saint-Luc's  plan 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

THE    PROJECT   OF   M.    DE    SAINT-LUC. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  Monsoreau  took  his  new  friend 

by  the  arm  and  led  him  out  of  the  castle. 

:    "  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "  that  I  am  very  happy  to 

find    you    here ;     the    solitude   of    Meridor    frightened 

me." 

"  Why,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  have  you  not  your  wife  ?  As 
ior  me,  in  such  company,  I  would  find  a  desert  too 
populous." 

"  I  do  not  deny  that,"  replied  Monsoreau,  biting  his  lips, 

'  Vet — " 

"  Yet  what  ?  " 

"  Yet  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  here." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Saint-Luc,  picking  his  teeth  with  a 
ittle  gold  sword,  "  you  are  really  very  polite  ;  but  I  shall 
lever  believe  that  you  could  fear  ennui  with  such  a  wife 
tnd  in  such  a  beautiful  country." 

Pshaw  !  "   said  Monsoreau,  "  I  have  spent  half  of  my 
ife  in  these  woods." 

"  All  the  more  reason  for  you  not  to  be  bored,"  said 
iaint-Luc.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  more  we  see  the 
orests,  the  more  we  love  them.     See  this  admirable  park  ; 

know  I  shall  be  in  despair  when  I  have  to  leave  it. 
Unfortunately,  I  fear  this  will  soon  happen." 

"  Why  should  you  leave  it  ?  " 

"  Eh,  monsieur,  is  man  master  of  his  fate  ?     He  is  like 
he  leaf  of  a  tree,  blown  about  by  the  winds  without  even 
;nowing  whither.     You  are  happy." 
^  "  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  In  living  beneath  these  beautiful  trees." 

"  Oh,"  said  Monsoreau,  "  I  shall  probably  not  remain 
lere  very  long." 

"  What  makes  you  say  that  ?  I  think  you  are 
nistaken." 

"  No,"  said  Monsoreau.    "  I  am  not  such  a  fanatical 
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admirer  of  Nature,  and  I  distrust  this  park  which  you 
admire  so  much." 

"  What  ?  "   asked  Saint-Luc. 

"  Yes,"  repeated  Monsoreau. 

"  You  say  you  distrust  this  park  ?     In  what  way  ?  " 

"  Because  I  do  not  consider  it  safe." 

"  Not  safe  !  Really  ?  "  said  Saint-Luc,  surprised.  "Ah, 
I  understand, — on  account  of  its  isolated  position." 

"  No,  not  exactly  on  that  account,  for  I  presume  yoi 
have  visitors  at  Meridor." 

"  Faith  !  no,"  said  Saint-Luc,  with  perfect  simplicity 
"  not  a  soul." 

"  Ah,  really  ?  " 

"  As  I  had  the  honor  of  telling  you." 

"  What !   have  you  no  visitors  from  time  to  time  ?  " 

"  Not  since  I  have  been  here." 

"  Not  a  single  gentleman  from  the  brilliant  court  al 
Angers  ?  " 

"  Not  one." 

"  Impossible  !  " 

"  It  is  so,  nevertheless." 

"  Ah,  fie  !   you  slander  the  Angevin  gentlemen." 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  slander  them,  but  the  devi; 
take  me  if  I  have  so  much  as  spied  one  of  their  plumes." 

"  Then  I  am  wrong  on  that  point." 

"  Yes,  absolutely  wrong.  Let  us  return  to  what  yoi 
were  just  saying  about  the  park  being  unsafe.  Are  then 
any  bears  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no." 

*'  Wolves  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Robbers  ?  " 

"  Perhaps.  Tell  me,  my  dear  monsieur,  Madame  dt 
Saint-Luc  is  very  pretty,  is  she  not  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes." 

"  Does  she  often  walk  in  the  park  ?  " 

"  Very  often  ;  she  is  like  me  and  adores  the  country 
But  why  do  you  ask  this  question  ? 

"  When  she  walks  do  you  always  accompany  her  ?  " 
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Always,"  said  Saint-Luc. 
Nearly  always,"  said  the  count. 
What  the  devil  are  you  driving  at  ?  " 
Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  nothing, — or  almost  nothing." 
'  I  am  listening." 
I  have  been  told — -" 
What  ?    Speak." 
You  will  not  be  angry  ?  " 
I  never  get  angry." 
"  Besides,   between   husbands,   these  confidences   are 
right.     I  have  been  told  that  a  man  was  seen  wandering 
in  the  park." 
"  A  man  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Who  came  for  my  wife  ?  " 
"  Oh,  I  do  not  say  that." 

"  You  would  be  very  wrong  not  to  say  it,  my  dear  M.  de 
Monsoreau  ;  this  is  most  interesting.  And  who  saw  him  ? 
Prav  tell  me." 

Why  should  I  ?  " 

We  are  talking,  are  we  not  ?  Well,  we  might  as 
well  talk  about  that  as  anything  else.  You  say  that 
this  man  came  for  Madame  de  Saint-Luc.  How  very 
queer  !  " 

"  Listen,  and  I  shall  confess  the  whole  thing  ;   I  do  not 
ithink  it  was  really  for  Madame  de  Saint-Luc." 
"  And  for  whom,  then  ?  " 
"  I  fear  that  it  was  for  Diane." 
"  Ah,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  I  would  like  that  better." 
"  What  !   you  would  like  that  better  ?  " 
"  Xo  doubt  ;    you  know  that  husbands  are  the  most 
selfish  race  of   beings.     Each  one  for  himself,  and  God 
^or  all." 

Or  rather,  the  devil,"  added  Monsoreau. 

So  you  think  a  man  entered  ?  " 

I  do  better  than  believe  it, — I  saw  him." 

You  saw  a  man  in  the  park  ?  " 

Yes,"  said  Monsoreau. 

Alone  ?  " 
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"  With  Madame  de  Monsoreau." 

"  When  ?  " 

"  Yesterday." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  Here,  to  the  left."  As  Monsoreau  had  conducted  his 
companion  to  the  copse,  he  was  able  to  point  out  the 
spot. 

"  Ah,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  here  is  a  wall  in  very  bad 
condition  ;   I  must  tell  the  baron." 

"  And  whom  do  you  suspect  ?  " 

"  Whom  do  I  suspect  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  count. 

"  Of  doing  what  ?  " 

"  Of  climbing  over  the  wall  to  come  in  the  park  and 
talk  with  my  wife." 

Saint-Luc  seemed  buried  in  a  profound  meditation ;  the 
result  of  which  Monsoreau  awaited  with  impatience. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Well,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  I  only  see — " 

"  Whom  ?  "  quickly  asked  the  count. 

"  You,"  said  Saint-Luc,  facing  him. 

"  Are  you  jesting,  my  dear  M.  de  Saint-Luc,"  said  the 
count,  petrified. 

"  Why,  no.  In  the  early  part  of  my  marriage  I  did 
such  things.     Why  should  you  not  do  the  same  ?  " 

"  Come,  you  do  not  wish  to  answer  me  ;  confess  it,  my 
dear  friend,  and  fear  nothing.  I  have  courage.  Come,] 
help  me  to  discover  the  man  ;  you  would  greatly  assist 
me." 

Saint-Luc  scratched  his  ear. 

"  I  can  only  think  of  you,"  he  said. 

"  A  truce  to  jests  ;  take  the  thing  seriously,  monsieur, 
for  I  warn  you  it  is  of  importance." 

"  You  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  I  am  sure." 

"  That  is  another  matter  ;  but  how  does  this  man 
come  ?     Do  you  know  ?  " 

"  He  comes  by  stealth.     Parbleu  !  " 

"  Often  ?  " 
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"  I  should  think  so  ;    his  footsteps  have  left  tracks  in 
the  soft  stone  of  the  wall ;  look,  now." 

"  Yes,  true." 

"  Had  you  never  perceived  what  I  have  just  told  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  I  suspected  it." 

"  Ah,  you  see  !  "   said  the  count,  breathless.     "  What 
next  ?  " 

"  I  never  troubled  myself :   I  thought  it  was  you." 

"  But  when  I  assure  you — " 

"  I  believe  you,  my  dear  monsieur." 

"  You  believe  me  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  then  ?  " 

"  Then  it  is  some  one  else." 

The  master  of  the  hounds  glared  at  Saint-Luc,  who  was 
displaying  his  most  coquettish  nonchalance. 

"  Ah  !  "   he  said,  in  such  an  angry  tone  that  the  young 
man  raised  his  head. 

"  I  have  another  idea,"  said  Saint-Luc. 

"  Really  ?  " 

'  Supposing  it  were — " 

'  Whom  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Speak." 

"  Supposing  it  were  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou." 

"  I  had  thought  of  him,"  replied  Monsoreau,  "  but  on 
nquiring,  I  found  that  it  could  not  be." 

"  The  duke  is  very  cunning." 

"  Yes,  but  it  was  not  he." 

"  You  always  tell  me  that  it  is  not,"  said  Saint-Luc, 
'  and  you  want  me  to  insist  that  it  is." 

"No  doubt;    you  live  in  the  castle,  you  ought  to 
<now." 

'  Stop  !  "   cried  Saint-Luc. 

"  Have  you  an  idea  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  if  it  was  neither  you  nor  the  duke,  it  must  have 
Deen  me." 

'  You,  Saint-Luc  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  " 
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"  You  come  to  the  park  on  horseback,  when  you  are| 
already  in  it  ?  " 

"  Eh,  mon  Dieu  !  I  am  such  a  whimsical  creature." 

"  You  would  have  taken  flight  on  seeing  me  appear  over 
the  wall  ?  " 

'•  One  would  fly  for  less." 

"  Then  you  were  doing  wrong,"  said  the  count,  losing! 
control  of  himself. 

"  I  do  not  say  I  was  not." 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me,"  cried  the  count,  "  and  this) 
has  been  going  on  for  fifteen  minutes." 

'  You  are  mistaken,  monsieur,"  said  Saint-Luc,  draw-' 
ing  his  watch  and  looking  at  Monsoreau  with  a  fixity  which 
made  the  latter  shudder  in  spite  of  himself.  '  It  has  beeni 
going  on  for  twenty  minutes." 

'  You  insult  me,  monsieur  !  "   cried  the  count. 

'  And  do  you  imagine,  monsieur,  that  you  are  not 
insulting  me  with  your  pointed  questions  ?  " 

"  Ah,  I  see  it  all  clearly,  now." 

"  What  a  miracle  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  !  Well, 
tell  me  what  you  see." 

"  I  see  that  you  have  an  understanding  with  the 
traitor  and  coward  whom  I  came  near  killing  yesterday." 

"  Pardieu  !  "   said  Saint-Luc,  "  he  is  my  friend." 

"  In  that  case,  I  will  kill  you  in  his  stead." 

"  What !  in  your  own  house,  so  suddenly,  without 
warning  ?  " 

' '  Do  you  expect  me  to  stand  on  ceremony  to  punish  a' 
wretch  ?  "  cried  the  exasperated  count. 

"  Ah,  M.  de  Monsoreau,"  replied  Saint-Luc,  "  how  ill- 
bred  you  are  !  Living  among  wild  beasts  has  spoiled  youi! 
manners.     Fie  !  " 

"  But  do  you  not  see  that  I  am  furious  ?  "  shrieked  the 
count,  placing  himself  before  Saint-Luc  with  folded  arm?' 
and  features  contracted  by  the  expression  of  the  frightful 
despair  in  his  heart. 

"  Yes,  mordieu  !  I  see  it,  and  fury  is  not  in  the  least 
becoming  to  you  ;  you  are  horrible  to  behold,  my  dead 
M.  de  Monsoreau." 
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The  count,  beside  himself,  placed  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

"  Ah,  take  care,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  you  are  provoking 
ae.     I  beg  you  to  see  that  I  am  perfectly  calm." 

"  Yes,  fop,  coxcomb,  I  do  provoke  you  !  " 

"  Take  the  trouble  to  pass  over  to  the  other  side  of 
he  wall,  M.  de  Monsoreau  ;  there  we  shall  be  on  neutral 
[round." 

"  What  do  I  care  ?  "  cried  the  count. 

"  I  care,"  replied  Saint-Luc.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  kill 
'ou  in  your  own  house." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Monsoreau,  climbing  hastily  over  the 
vail. 

"  Take  care  !  go  carefully,  count ;  this  stone  is  loose. 
)o  not  hurt  yourself.     I  should  be  greatly  grieved." 

And  Saint-Luc  climbed  over. 

"  Come,  be  quick  !  "  said  the  count,  drawing  his  sword. 

"  As  I  came  to  the  country  for  pleasure,  I  can  boast  of 
.aving  had  a  great  deal  of  amusement,"  said  Saint-Luc, 
alking  to  himself  as  he  reached  the  other  side. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

N"   WHICH  M,  DE  SAINT-LUC  SHOWED  M.  DE  MONSOREAU 
THE   THRUST   HE   HAD   LEARNED   FROM   THE    KING. 

I.  de  Monsoreau  awaited  Saint-Luc,  sword  in  hand. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  "   he  asked. 

"  Ah,"  replied  Saint-Luc,  "  you  did  not  take  the  worst 
>lace  with  your  back  to  the  sun." 

Monsoreau  moved  a  little  to  one  side. 

"  Tins  is  better,"  said  Saint-Luc  ;  "  I  shall  at  least  see 
irhat  I  am  about." 

"  Do  not  spare  me,"  said  Monsoreau  ;  "  I  am  in 
arnest." 

"  Ah,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  do  you  really  wish  to  kill 
pe  ?  " 

"  Do  I  wish  it  ? — oh,  yes,  I  do  !  " 
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"  Man  proposes  and  God  disposes,"  said  Saint-Luc, 
drawing  his  sword  in  turn. 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?  " 

"  Look  at  that  tuft  of  poppies  and  dandelions." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  mean  to  lay  you  there,"  and  he  laughingly 
placed  himself  in  posture  of  defence.  Monsoreau  began 
the  combat  furiously,  and  made  several  thrusts  which 
Saint-Luc  parried  with  equal  agility. 

"  Pardieu !  M.  de  Monsoreau,"  he  said,  as  he  toyec 
with  his  enemy's  weapon,  "  you  use  your  sword  very  skil- 
fully, and  any  man  but  Bussy  or  myself  would  have  beer; 
killed  by  that  thrust." 

Monsoreau  turned  pale  as  he  realized  what  an  adversarj 
he  had  to  deal  with. 

"  You  are  perhaps  surprised,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  to  set 
how  well  I  use  my  sword  ;  but  the  king,  who  is  very  fono 
of  me,  as  you  know,  took  the  trouble  to  give  me  lessonsi 
and  among  other  things,  taught  me  a  thrust  which  I  shall 
show  you  presently.  I  tell  you  this,  because  if  you  an 
killed,  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  am 
killed  by  the  king's  method  ;  it  will  be  very  flattering  tf 
you." 

"  You  are  very  witty,  monsieur,"  said  Monsoreau,  exasi 
perated,  and  dealing  a  thrust  which  would  have  gon? 
through  a  wall. 

"  Well,  we  do  our  best,"  modestly  replied  Saint-Luq 
jumping  to  one  side  and  forcing  his  antagonist  to  turn  ii 
such  a  way  that  he  had  the  sun  full  in  his  eyes. 

"  Ah,  ah,"  he  said,  "  you  are  just  where  I  wanted  to  se 
you,  until  I  put  you  on  another  spot.  I  brought  thii 
about  very  neatly,  did  I  not  ?  I  am  pleased, — real! 
quite  pleased.  A  while  ago  you  had  only  fifty  chancej 
out  of  a  hundred  of  being  killed,  now  you  have  ninetyj 
nine."  And  with  a  suppleness,  vigor,  and  rage  such  m 
Monsoreau  had  never  seen  and  which  would  have  seeme! 
impossible  in  this  effeminate  young  man,  Saint-Luc  rushei 
at  the  master  of  the  hounds,  who  parried  five  thrusts,  buij 
received  the  sixth  full  in  the  chest. 
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Monsoreau  remained  standing  for  another  second,  but 
ike  an  uprooted  oak  that  awaits  a  breath  to  know  on 
vhich  side  to  fall. 

"  Now,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  you  have  the  hundred 
:hances  complete  ;  and  observe,  monsieur,  that  you  will 
all  on  the  very  tuft  I  had  pointed  out  to  you." 
i  The  count's  strength  suddenly  gave  way  ;  he  stretched 
nit  his  hands  while  his  eyes  grew  dim  ;  his  knees  bent,  and 
le  fell  on  the  tuft  of  poppies,  over  which  his  blood 
iowed. 

,  Saint-Luc  quietly  wiped  his  sword  and  looked  at  the 
iifferent  tints  of  the  face,  which  gradually  changed  from 
hat  of  a  dying  man  to  that  of  a  corpse. 

"  You  have  killed  me,  monsieur,"  said  Monsoreau. 

"  I  tried,"  replied  Saint-Luc  ;  "  but  now  that  I  see  you 
ying  there,  ready  to  die,  the  devil  take  me  if  I  am  not 
orry  for  what  I  have  done.  You  are  now  sacred  to  me, 
nonsieur.  You  are  horribly  jealous,  but  you  were 
Irave." 

And  satisfied  with  this  funeral  oration,  Saint-Luc  knelt 
•eside  Monsoreau,  and  said  to  him, — . 
:  "  Have  you  any  last  wish,  monsieur  ?  Tell  me,  and 
pon  my  word  as  a  gentleman,  it  shall  be  executed.  I 
now  that  a  wounded  man  is  generally  thirsty  ;  shall  I 
et  you  a  drink  ?  " 

Monsoreau  did  not  reply.  He  was  lying  face  down- 
wards, biting  the  grass,  and  struggling  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

"  Poor  devil !  "  said  Saint-Luc,  rising.  '  Ah,  friend- 
hip,  thou  art  a  very  exacting  divinity." 

Monsoreau  opened  his  fading  eyes,  tried  to  raise  his 
ead,  and  fell  back  with  a  hollow  groan. 

"  Come,  he  is  dead,"  said  Saint-Luc.  "  Let  us  think  no 
aore  about  him.  That  is  easy  to  say —  In  all  this  I 
|ave  killed  a  man.  No  one  will  accuse  me  of  wasting  my 
hue  in  the  country." 

He  jumped  over  the  wall  and  ran  through  the  park  to 
he  castle.  The  first  person  he  saw  was  Diane  ;  she  was 
on  versing  with  her  friend. 

"  Black  will  be  becoming  to  her,"  thought  Saint-Luc,  as 
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he  approached  the  charming  group  formed  by  the  two 
women. 

"  Pardon  me,  madame,"  he  said  to  Diane,  "  but  1 
should  like  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  Madame  dt 
Saint-Luc." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  guest,"  replied  Madame  de  Mom 
soreau.  "  I  shall  join  my  father  in  the  library  ;  when  yon 
will  have  finished  with  M.  de  Saint-Luc,"  she  added 
turning  to  her  friend,  "  come  and  join  me  ;  I  shall  bi 
there." 

"  I  shall  not  be  long,"  said  Jeanne,  as  Diane  walkec 
away  with  a  smile.  The  husband  and  wife  remainec 
alone. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Jeanne,  with  hei 
sunniest  smile  ;    "  you  look  gloomy,  dear  husband." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Saint-Luc. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  an  accident." 

!'  To  you  ?  "   asked  Jeanne,  in  terror. 

"  Not  exactly  to  me,  but  to  a  person  who  was  near  me. 

"  To  whom  ?  " 

'  The  one  with  whom  I  was  walking." 

"  M.  de  Monsoreau  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  yes.     Poor  dear  man  !  " 

"  What  has  happened  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  believe  he  is  dead." 

"  Dead  !  "  cried  Jeanne,  in  an  agitation  most  nature! 
to  conceive,  "  dead  !  " 

"  Exactly." 

"  He  who  was  here  just  now,  talking  and  looking." 

"  That  is  just  the  cause  of  his  death  ;  he  looked,  anc 
above  all,  talked  too  much." 

"  Saint-Luc,  my  friend — "  said  the  young  womar 
seizing  her  husband's  hands. 

"  What  ?  " 

"  You  are  keeping  something  from  me." 

"  Absolutely  nothing,  I  swear, — not  even  the  spoj 
where  he  died." 

"  And  where  did  he  die  ?  " 
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"  There,  behind  the  wall,  on  the  very  spot  where  our 
iriend  Bussy  was  in  the  habit  of  tying  his  horse." 
'"  You  killed  him,  Saint-Luc  ?  " 

"  Parbleu !   who  else  can  it  be  ?     We  were  only  two, 
ind  I  come  back  alive  to  tell  you  that  he  is  dead.     It  is 
lot  very  difficult  to  guess  which  of  the  two  killed  the 
jther." 
"  Unhappy  man  !  " 

"  Well,  my  dear  friend,  he  provoked  me,  insulted  me, 
ind  drew  his  sword." 
"  This  is  horrible,  horrible  !     Poor  man  !  " 
"  Now,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  I  was  sure  of  it.     You  will 
«e  that  before  a  week  every  one  will  call  him  Saint 
Ikionsoreau." 

"  But  you  cannot  remain  here,"  cried  Jeanne  ;  "  you 
:annot  dwell  any  longer  beneath  the  roof  of  the  man  you 
lave  killed." 

"  I  said  that  to  myself  at  once,  dearest,  and  hastened 
iere  to  ask  you  to  make  preparations  for  our  departure." 
"  He  did  not  wound  you,  at  least  ? 
At  last ;    though  it  comes  rather  late,  this  question 
econciles  me  with  you.     No,  I  am  perfectly  whole." 
Then  we  start — " 

At  once.     You  understand  that  the  accident  may  be 
liscovered  at  any  moment." 

What    accident  ?  "     cried    Madame    de    Saint-Luc, 
oming  back  to  her  first  thought.     "  But  now,   I  am 
hinking,  Madame  de  Monsoreau  is  a  widow." 
'  That  is  exactly  what  I  said  to  myself." 
'  After  having  killed  him  ?  " 
'  No,  before." 
*  Then,  while  I  tell  her—" 
'  Spare  her  feelings." 

'  How  bad  you  are !     While  I  tell  her,  saddle  the 
lorses  yourself  as  for  a  ride." 

'  An  excellent  idea !     You  would  do  well  to  have  a 
preat  many  of  the  same  kind,   dear  friend,   because  I 
»nfess  that  my  brain  is  not  so  clear  as  it  might  be." 
"  But  where  are  we  going  ?  " 
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"  To  Paris." 

"  To  Paris  !     And  the  king  ?  " 

"  The  king  will  have  forgotten  all ;  so  many  things  have 
occurred  since  last  we  met.  As  there  will  probably  be  a 
war,  my  place  is  beside  him." 

"  Very  well ;  let  us,  then,  leave  for  Paris." 

"  Yes  ;   but  I  must  have  a  pen  and  ink." 

"  To  write  to  whom  ?  " 

"  To  Bussy.  You  understand  that  I  cannot  leavt 
Anjou  without  telling  him  why  I  go." 

"  Of  course.  You  will  find  everything  you  need  in  mj 
room." 

Saint-Luc  went  upstairs  at  once,  and  with  a  hand  which 
in  spite  of  himself,  trembled  a  little,  he  wrote  the  following 
lines  : — 

"  Dear  Friend, — You  will  soon  hear,  by  report,  of  th< 
accident  which  befell  M.  de  Monsoreau.  We  had  near  the 
old  copse  a  discussion  on  the  causes  and  effects  of  crumbling 
walls,  and  the  objections  to  horses  who  find  their  waj 
home  alone.  In  the  heat  of  the  discussion,  M.  de  Mon 
soreau  fell  on  a  tuft  of  poppies  and  dandelions  in  such  1 
manner  that  he  was  killed  on  the  spot. — Your  friend  fo| 
life,  Saint-Luc.  i 

P.S. — As  you  might  find  this  rather  improbable,  I  shal 
add  that  when  the  accident  happened  we  both  held  ou- 
swords  in  hand.  I  leave  at  once  for  Paris,  with  tW 
intention  of  paying  my  respects  to  the  king,  Anjou  no^ 
seeming  to  me  very  safe  after  what  has  occurred." 

Ten  minutes  later,  one  of  the  baron's  servants  was  oi' 
the  road  to  Angers  with  this  letter,  while  M.  and  Madam* 
de  Saint-Luc  went  out  of  the  park  through  a  little  sidej 
door  which  opened  on  a  cross-road,  leaving  Diane  veii 
much  agitated  and  embarrassed  how  to  tell  the  baroij 
about  the  accident.  She  had  turned  away  her  eyes  when 
Saint-Luc  passed. 

"  Serve  your  friends,"  said  the  latter  to  his  wife.  "  Met* 
are  selfish  ;  I  am  the  only  grateful  one." 
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CHAPTER  LXYII. 

rHE   QUEEN-MOTHER   MAKES    HER   ENTRANCE   INTO   THE 
GOOD   CITY    OF   ANGERS,    BUT   NOT   TRIUMPHANTLY. 

.T  the  very  moment  when  M.  de  Monsoreau  fell  beneath 
le  sword  of  Saint-Luc,  there  was  a  great  flourish  of  trum- 
pets at  the  gates  of  Angers,  which  were  closed  with  the 
reatest  care.     The  guards,  who  had  been  notified,  raised 
lie  standard,  and  replied  with  similar  symphonies.     It 
as  Catherine  de  Medicis  who  was  entering  Angers  with 
rather  imposing  retinue.     The  arrival  was  announced  to 
jUssy,  who  rose  from  his  bed  and  went  to  the  prince,  who 
Inmediately    got    into    his.     The    airs    played    on    the 
ngevin  trumpets  were  very  beautiful  ones,  but  they  had 
bt  the  virtues  of  those  which  caused  the  walls  of  Jericho 
i  fall  :   the  gates  of  Angers  did  not  open. 
Catherine  then  leaned  out  of  the  litter  to  show  herself  to 
ie  guards,  hoping  that  the  majesty  of  a  royal  counten- 
lce  would  have  more  effect  than  the  sound  of  trumpets. 
The  militiamen  of  Angers  saw  the  queen,  and  saluted 
r    with    courtesy,    but    the    gates    remained    closed, 
itherine  sent  a  gentleman  to  the  barriers  and  he  was 
eated  with  great  courtesy  ;   but  when  he  demanded  the 
jht  of  entrance  for  the  queen-mother,  and  insisted  that 
r  Majesty  should  be  received  with  honor,  he  was  told 
fat  Angers  being  in  a  state  of  siege  the  gates  could  not 
i  opened  without  certain  indispensable  formalities. 
The  gentleman  returned  very  crestfallen  to  his  mistress, 
id  Catherine  uttered  these  words,  which  Louis  XIV. 
iodified  later  on  in  accordance  with  the  proportions  taken 
/  royal  authority. 
>"  I  shall  wait,"  she  said. 

,Her  gentlemen  stood  around  her,  trembling  with  rage, 
'nally  Bussy,  who  had  spent  nearly  half  an  hour  lectur- 
g  his  Highness  and  giving  him  a  hundred  state  reasons, 
[Ch  one  more  peremptory  than  the  last,  made  up  his 
ind. 
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He  had  his  horse  saddled  with  gaudy  trappings,  chos< 
five  gentlemen  whom  he  knew  to  be  most  disagreeable  t< 
the  queen-mother,  and  placing  himself  at  their  head,  wen 
slowly  to  meet  her  Majesty. 

Catherine  was  growing  weary,  not  of  waiting,  but  o 
plotting  vengeance  against  the  authors  of  this  trick.  Sh 
remembered  the  Arab  tale  in  which  it  is  said  that  a  genii 
imprisoned  in  a  copper  vase,  promised,  during  the  first  tei 
centuries  of  his  captivity,  to  give  wealth  to  whoever  woul< 
deliver  him  ;  then,  furious  at  having  waited  so  long,  h 
swore  to  kill  the  imprudent  one  who  would  break  th 
cover  of  the  vase. 

Catherine  had  reached  that  point. 

She  had  first  decided  to  be  gracious  to  the  one  wh 
would  come  to  meet  her.  She  then  made  up  her  mind  t 
vent  her  anger  on  the  first  one  she  would  see. 

Bussy,  all  plume-bedecked,  appeared  at  the  gates  an 
looked  out  like  a  night-watchman  who  hears  rather  tha 
sees.     "  Who  is  there  ?  "  he  cried. 

Catherine  expected  genuflections  at  least.  Her  attenc 
ant  officer  looked  at  her  to  learn  her  wishes. 

"Go  to  the  barrier,"  she  said.  "  They  have  askec 
'  Who  is  there  ?  '     Reply,  monsieur  ;  it  is  a  formality/'! 

The  gentleman  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  drawbridge 

"  It  is  her  Majesty  the  Queen-mother  who  comes  to  vis:; 
the  good  city  of  Angers,"  he  replied. 

"  Very  well,  monsieur,"  replied  Bussy.  "  Turn  to  tl: 
left,  and  about  eighty  feet  from  here,  you  wall  find  th 
postern." 

"  The  postern  !  "  cried  the  gentleman.  "  A  small  doq 
for  her  Majesty  !  " 

Bussy  was  no  longer  there  to  hear.  Followed  by  fy 
friends,  who  were  laughing  in  their  sleeve,  he  had  advance  j 
towards  the  place  where,  in  obedience  to  his  instruction' 
the  queen-mother  was  to  alight. 

"  Has  your  Majesty  heard  ?  "  asked  the  gentleman 
"  The  postern." 

'  Ah,  yes,  monsieur,  I  heard.  Let  us  enter  there  sincj 
that  is  necessary." 
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The  flash  from  her  eyes  terrified  the  blunderer  who  had 
emphasized  her  humiliation.  The  cortege  turned  to  the 
left,  and  the  postern  was  opened. 

Bussy  dismounted,  and  with  drawn  sword,  advanced 
through  the  little  door.  He  bowed  to  Catherine  with 
great  respect,  while  around  him  the  hat-plumes  swept  the 
ground. 

"  Your  Majesty  is  welcome  in  Angers,"  he  said. 
Beside  him  were  drums  that  did  not  beat,  and  soldiers 
who  did  not  present  arms.  The  queen  descended  from 
tier  litter,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  one  of  her  gentlemen, 
advanced  towards  the  door  after  having  spoken  these 
words, — 
"  Thank  you,  M.  de  Bussy." 

This  was  the  result  of  all  the  meditations  she  had  had 
ime  to  make.  She  advanced  with  her  head  erect,  but 
Bussy  stopped  her,  and  even  caught  her  arm. 

'  Take  care,  madame,  the  door  is  low  and  your  Majesty 
uight  hurt  herself." 

'  I  must  then  stoop  ;  but  how  ?  It  is  the  first  time  I 
lave  entered  a  city  thus."  These  words,  uttered  with 
)erfect  calmness,  had  for  clever  courtiers  a  depth  of 
neaning  which  gave  food  for  thought  to  more  than  one 
spectator  of  this  scene,  and  Bussy  himself  pulled  his 
noustache  as  he  looked  away. 
"  You  went  too  far,"  whispered  Livarot,  in  his  ear. 
"  Pshaw  !  "  said  Bussy,  "  she  will  have  to  go  through  a 
treat  many  more." 

Her  Majesty's  litter  was  hoisted  over  the  wall  so  that 
he  could  resume  her  place  in  it  to  go  to  the  palace. 
Bussy  and  his  friends  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  on 
ither  side  of  the  litter. 

"  My  son  !  "  suddenly  exclaimed  Catherine.  "  I  do 
iot  see  my  son  D'Anjou." 

,  She  would  have  liked  to  keep  back  these  words,  which 
vere  forced  from  her  by  an  irresistible  anger.     Francois' 
bsence     at     such     a     moment     was     the     height    of 
hsult. 
"  Monseigneur  is  ill  in  bed,  madame,  otherwise  your 
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Majesty  does  not  doubt  that  his  Highness  would  have 
hastened  to  do  the  honors  of  his  good  city  of  Angers." 
Here  Catherine  was  sublimely  hypocritical. 
"  111, — my  poor  child  is  ill  ?  "  she  cried.     "  Ah,  gentle- 
men, let  us  hasten  !     He  is  well  cared  for,  I  hope  ?   ' 

"  We  are  doing  our  best,"  said  Bussy,  looking  at  her 
with  surprise,  to  ascertain  if  this  woman  were  really  a 
mother. 

"  Does  he  know  that  I  am  here  ?  "  resumed  Catherine, 
after  a  pause  which  she  employed  in  examining  all  the 
gentlemen. 

"  Yes,  madame,  certainly." 
Catherine  pressed  her  lips  together. 
"  He  must  be  suffering  greatly,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of 
compassion. 

"  Horribly,"  said  Bussy.  "  His  Highness  is  subject  to 
these  sudden  spells." 

"  Is  it  a  sudden  illness,  M.  de  Bussy  ?  " 
"  Mon  Dieu  !  yes,  madame." 

They  reached  the  palace.  A  great  crowd  lined  the 
street  on  either  side.  Bussy  hurried  in  and  reached  the 
duke's  room  out  of  breath. 

"  Here  she  is,"  he  said  ;   "  take  care  !  " 
"  Is  she  furious  ?  " 
"  Exasperated." 
"  Does  she  complain  ? 
"  No,  she  smiles,  which  is  much  worse." 
"  What  do  the  people  say  ?  " 

"  They  have  not  moved.     They  look  upon  this  womai 
with  mute  terror  ;  if  they  do  not  know  her,  they  have  ai 
instinctive  fear." 
"  And  she  ?  " 

"  She  sends  kisses,  and  bites  her  fingers." 
"  The  devil !  " 

"  That  is  what  I  thought,  monseigneur.  Now  play  j 
close  game." 

"  We  insist  on  war." 
"  Par  dieu  !  ask  a  hundred  to  get  ten,  and  with  her  yo , 
will  only  get  five." 
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"  Pshaw  !  "  said  the  duke,  "  you  must  think  me  very 
weak.  Are  you  all  there  ?  Why  did  not  Monsoreau 
return  ?  " 

"  I  believe  he  is  at  Meridor.  Oh,  we  can  do  without 
him." 

"  Her  Majesty  the  queen-mother  !  "  cried  the  usher, 
from  the  threshold  of  the  room. 

Catherine  immediately  appeared,  pale,  and  dressed  in 
black  according  to  her  wont.  The  Due  d'Anjou  made  a 
motion  to  rise,  but  Catherine,  with  an  agility  which  no 
one  would  have  suspected  in  this  body  enfeebled  by  age, 
threw  herself  in  the  arms  of  her  son  and  covered  him  with 
kisses. 

"  She  will  smother  him,"  thought  Bussy  ;  "  these  are 
real  kisses,  mordieu  !  " 

She  did  more,  she  wept. 

"  Let  us  beware,"  said  Antraguet  to  Ribeirac  ;  "  every 
tear  will  cost  us  a  pint  of  blood." 

Catherine,  having  finished  her  embraces,  seated  herself 
at  the  duke's  bedside  ;  Bussy  made  a  sign,  and  the 
assistants  withdrew.  He,  doing  as  he  would  in  his  own 
house,  leaned  against  the  bedpost  and  waited. 

"  Will  you  not  see  to  the  comforts  of  my  poor  followers, 
dear  M.  de  Bussy,"  suddenly  said  Catherine.  "  After  my 
son,  you  are  our  dearest  friend  and  the  master  of  the 
house,  are  you  not  ?     I  ask  this  favor  of  you." 

There  could  be  no  hesitation. 

"  I  am  caught,"  thought  Bussy.  "  Madame,"  he  said, 
'"  I  am  only  too  happy  to  be  agreeable  to  your  Majesty, 
and  I  hasten  to  obey.  Wait,"  he  murmured  to  himself, 
"  you  do  not  know  the  doors  here  as  you  do  at  the  Louvre  ; 
I  shall  return."  And  he  went  out  without  even  being 
able  to  make  a  sign  to  the  duke  ;  Catherine  suspected  him, 
and  did  not  lose  sight  of  him  for  a  moment. 
,  She  then  tried  to  find  out  whether  her  son  were  really 
ill  or  only  pretending.  That  was  to  be  the  base  of  all 
her  diplomatic  operations.  But  Francois,  who  was  the 
worthy  son  of  such  a  mother,  played  his  part  to  perfection. 

She  had  wept ;  he  had  fever.     Catherine  was  deceived, 
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and  believed  him  ill ;  she  hoped  to  have  more  influence  on 
a  mind  weakened  by  suffering.  She  overwhelmed  the 
duke  with  tenderness,  embraced  him  again,  and  wept  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  duke  inquired  the  reason  of  these 
tears. 

"  You  have  run  so  great  a  danger,  my  child,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"  In  escaping  from  the  Louvre,  mother  ?  " 

"  No,  after  having  escaped." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Those  who  aided  you  in  this  escape — " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  They  were  your  worst  enemies." 

"  She  knows  nothing,"  he  thought,  "  but  she  would  like 
to  know." 

"  The  King  of  Navarre,"  she  said  brusquely,  "  the 
eternal  scourge  of  our  race, — I  know  him  well." 

"  Ah,  ah,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  she  knows  all !  " 

"  Would  you  believe  that  he  boasts  of  it  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  He  thinks  he  has  gained  everything." 

"It  is  impossible,"  he  replied ;  "  you  have  beeg 
deceived." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  escape,  and 
even  if  he  did,  I  am  safe,  as  you  see.  I  have  not  seen  the 
King  of  Navarre  for  two  years." 

"  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  danger  only,"  said  Cather- 
ine, seeing  that  the  blow  had  been  parried. 

"  What  next,  mother  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  at  the 
tapestry  of  his  alcove,  which  moved  behind  the  queen. 

Catherine  approached  Francois,  and  in  a  voice  which 
she  made  as  solemn  as  possible,  "  The  king's  anger,"  she 
said, — "  that  furious  anger  which  threatens  you." 

"  This  danger  is  like  the  other,  madame  ;  I  believe  the' 
king,  my  brother,  to  be  furiously  angry,  but  I  am  safe."     i 

"  You  think  so,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  which  could  strike 
terror  to  the  boldest  heart. 

The  tapestry  moved. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  replied  the  duke,  "  and  this  is  so  true 
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'that  you  have  come  in  person  to  tell  me  so,  my  good 
[mother." 

"  How  ?  "  said  Catherine,  uneasy  at  this  calmness. 

"  Because,"  he  said,  after  another  glance  at  the  parti- 
tion, "  if  you  had  been  charged  only  with  threats,  you 
rwould  not  have  come  ;  the  king  would  have  hesitated  to 
furnish  me  with  a  hostage  like  your  Majesty." 

Catherine  was  frightened,  and  raised  her  head. 

"  I,  a  hostage  !  "  she  said. 

"  The  holiest  and  most  venerable  of  all,"  he  replied 
with  a  smile  ;  and  as  he  kissed  Catherine's  hand,  he 
glanced  triumphantly  at  the  woodworks. 

Catherine  dropped  her  arms,  crushed  ;  she  could  not 
guess  that  Bussy  was  watching  his  master  through  a 
secret  door,  holding  him  beneath  his  glance,  and  sending 
him  courage  and  boldness  at  every  hesitation. 

"  My  son,"  she  said,  "  you  are  perfectly  right ;  I  bring 
you  words  of  peace." 

"  I  am  listening,  mother,  and  you  know  my  respect," 
said  Francois.  "  I  think  we  are  beginning  to  understand 
each  other." 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

LITTLE    CAUSES   AND    GREAT   EFFECTS. 

During  this  first  part  of  the  conversation,  Catherine  had 
been  under  a  visible  disadvantage. 

This  species  of  failure  was  not  foreseen,  and  was  so 
unusual  that  she  was  beginning  to  ask  herself  if  her  son 
would  be  as  firm  in  his  refusal  as  he  seemed,  when  a  very 
small  event  suddenly  changed  the  face  of  things. 

We  have  seen  battles  nearly  lost,  and  then  won  by  a 
change  of  wind,  and  vice  versa  ;  Marengo  and  Waterloo 
are  a  double  example.  A  grain  of  sand  impedes  the  action 
of  the  most  powerful  machines. 

Bussy,  in  a  secret  corridor  which  opened  into  M.  le  Due 
d'Anjou's  alcove,  was  placed  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  duke 
alone  ;  from  his  hiding-place,  he  put  his  head  through 
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the  tapestry  whenever  he  thought  his  cause  was 
endangered. 

His  cause,  we  can  understand,  was  war  at  any  price  ; 
he  had  to  remain  in  Anjou  as  long  as  M.  de  Monsoreau 
would  be  there,  to  watch  the  husband  and  visit  the  wife. 
This  policy,  though  very  simple,  greatly  complicated  that 
of  France  :  great  effects  have  little  causes.  For  this 
reason,  Bussy,  with  many  furious  grimaces,  violent 
gestures,  and  a  frightful  play  of  the  eyebrows,  urged  his 
master  to  obstinacy. 

The  duke,  who  was  afraid  of  Bussy,  suffered  himself  to 
be  urged,  and  was,  as  we  have  seen,  extremely  ferocious. 

Catherine  was  therefore  defeated  on  all  sides,  and 
already  thinking  of  making  an  honorable  retreat,  when  a 
little  event,  almost  as  unexpected  as  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou's 
strength  of  will,  came  to  her  rescue. 

While  the  conversation  between  the  mother  and  son 
was  most  lively,  and  the  duke's  resistance  most  energetic, 
Bussy  suddenly  felt  his  cloak  pulled.  Anxious  to  lose 
nothing  of  the  conversation,  he  put  his  hand  to  the  place 
and  felt  a  wrist ;  going  along  the  wrist,  he  felt  an  arm, 
then  a  shoulder,  then  a  man.  This  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  him  turn  around,  and  he  did  so.  The 
man  was  Remy. 

Bussy  wished  to  speak,  but  Remy  placed  his  finger  on 
his  lips,  and  gently  drew  his  master  into  the  neighboring 
room. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Remy  ?  "  asked  the  count,  very 
impatiently,  "  and  why  do  you  disturb  me  at  such  a 
moment  ?  " 

"  A  letter  ?  "  whispered  Remy. 

"  The  devil  take  you  !  for  a  letter  you  disturb  me  from 
a  most  important  interview  with  the  Due  d' Anjou." 

Remy  seemed  in  no  way  disturbed  by  this  greeting. 

"  There  are  letters  and  letters,"  he  said. 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Bussy.     "  Where  is  this  one  from  ?  " 

"  From  Meridor." 

"  Oh,"  said  Bussy,  "  from  Meridor  !  Thank  you,  my 
good  Remy,  thank  you." 
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"  So  I  did  not  do  wrong  ? 

"  Can  you  do  wrong  ?     Where  is  that  letter  ?  " 

"  Ah,  this  made  me  think  it  was  most  important  ; 
the  messenger  will  deliver  it  only  into  your  own 
hands." 

"  He  is  right.     Is  he  here  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Bring  him." 

Remy  opened  a  door,  and  made  a  sign  to  a  sort  of 
groom. 

'  Here  is  M.  de  Bussy,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  count. 

'  Give  it  to  me  ;  I  am  the  one  whom  you  seek,"  said 
Bussy,  and  he  slipped  a  half-crown  into  his  hand. 

'  Oh,  I  know  you  well,"  said  the  groom,  as  he  handed 
the  letter. 

"  Did  she  send  it  ?  " 

"  No,  not  she, — he." 

"  Who  ?  "  quickly  asked  Bussy,  as  he  glanced  at  the 
writing. 

"  M.  de  Saint-Luc." 

"  Ah,  ah  !  " 

Bussy  had  grown  slightly  pale,  because  he  imagined 
ithat  the  word  he  referred  to  the  husband,  and  M.  de 
Monsoreau  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  making  Bussy  turn 
pale  every  time  Bussy  thought  of  him. 

The  count  therefore  turned  aside  to  read,  and,  while 
reading,  conceal  that  emotion  which  every  one  must  fear 
to  exhibit  on  receipt  of  an  important  letter,  when  one  is 
neither  Caesar  Borgia,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Machiavelli, 
nor  the  devil. 

Poor  Bussy  was  right  to  turn  away,  because  scarcely 
had  he  read  the  letter  we  already  know  than  the  blood 
rushed  to  his  brain  like  an  angry  sea  ;  from  pale  he  became 
crimson,  and  felt  so  dizzy  that  his  strength  gave  way,  and 
he  dropped  on  a  chair  near  the  window. 

"  Go,"  said  Remy  to  the  groom,  who  was  amazed  at  the 
effect  produced  by  the  letter  he  had  brought,  and  he 
pushed  the  man  by  the  shoulders.  The  groom  fled 
swiftly  ;    he  feared  the  news  was  bad  and  he  might  be 
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forced  to  give  up  his  half-crown.  Remy  returned  to  the 
count. 

"  Mordieu  !  "  he  said,  "  answer  me  at  once,  or  by  the 
holy  /Esculapius,  I  will  bleed  you." 

Bussy  rose  ;  he  was  no  longer  pale,  he  was  no  longer 
dizzy  ;  he  was  gloomy. 

"  See  what  Saint-Luc  has  done  for  me,"  he  said,  and  he 
handed  the  letter  to  Remy,  who  read  it  eagerly. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  all  this  seems  very  fine,  and  M.  de 
Saint-Luc  is  a  gallant  friend.  Trust  a  man  of  sense 
for  sending  a  soul  to  purgatory ;  he  goes  at  it  the  right 
way." 

:'  This  is  incredible,"  murmured  Bussy. 

"  Of  course,  it  is  incredible,  but  never  mind.  Here  is 
your  position.  Within  a  year,  I  shall  have  a  Comtesse  de 
Bussy  for  my  patient,  and  mordieu !  you  can  trust  me 
as  you  would  Ambroise  Pare." 

'  Yes,"  said  Bussy,  "  she  will  be  my  wife." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  replied  Remy,  "  that  you  will  not 
have  much  to  do  to  bring  that  about,  as  she  is  already 
more  your  wife  than  she  was  the  wife  of  her  husband." 

"  Monsoreau  dead  !  " 

"  Dead,"  repeated  Le  Haudoin  ;    "  it  is  written." 

"  Oh,  it  seems  like  a  dream,  Remy.  What  !  I  shall 
no  longer  see  that  kind  of  spectre  always  ready  to  ris£ 
between  me  and  my  happiness  ?    Remy,  we  are  mistaken." 

"  We  are  not  in  the  least  mistaken.  Read  it  over, 
mordieu  ! — fallen  on  the  poppies,  and  so  heavily  that  he 
is  dead  !  I  had  already  observed  that  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  fall  on  poppies  ;  but  I  thought  this  danger  existed  only 
for  women." 

"  But  then,"  said  Bussy,  following  his  own  train  of 
thought,  and  not  listening  to  his  friend's  witticisms, 
"  Diane  cannot  remain  at  Meridor.  I  do  not  wish  it. 
She  must  go  where  she  can  forget." 

"  I  think  Paris  would  do  very  well  for  that,"  said  Le 
Haudoin  ;  "  one  forgets  very  well  in  Paris." 

"  You  are  right.  She  will  return  to  her  little  house  of 
the  Rue  des  Tournelles,  and  we  shall  pass  the  ten  months 
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of  her  widowhood  in  obscurity,  if  happiness  can  be 
obscure,  and  marriage  will  be  for  us  only  a  continuation  of 
bliss." 

"  True,"  said  Remy,  "  but  to  go  to  Paris — " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  We  must  have  something." 
I  "  What  ?  " 

"  Peace  in  Anjou." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Bussy.  "  Mon  Dieu  !  how  much  time 
has  been  uselessly  wasted." 

"  That  means  that  you  will  mount  your  horse  and  rush 
to  Meridor." 

"  Not  I,  but  you  ;  I  am  kept  here,  and  besides,  at  such 
a  moment,  my  presence  would  be  almost  indecent." 

"  How  shall  I  see  her  ?  Shall  I  present  myself  at  the 
:astle  ?  " 

"  No  ;  go  first  to  the  old  copse.  She  may  be  walking 
there,  expecting  me  ;  then  if  you  do  not  see  her,  go  to  the 
"*astle  ' ' 

"  What  shall  I  tell  her  ?  " 

"  That  I  am  nearly  mad,"  and  pressing  the  hand  of  the 
young  man  on  whom  experience  had  taught  him  that  he 
ould  depend  as  on  his  second  self,  he  hastened  to 
esume  his  place  behind  the  tapestry  in  the  alcove. 
During  Bussy's  absence,  Catherine  was  trying  to 
regain  the  advantage  which  his  presence  had  made  her 
lose. 

"  My  son,"  she  said,  "  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  mother 
and  child  could  never  fail  to  understand  each  other." 

"  Yet  you  see  that  it  sometimes  happens,  mother," 
replied  the  Due  d' Anjou. 

"  Never,  when  she  wishes  it." 

"  Madame,  you  mean  when  they  wish  it,"  replied  the 
,duke,  delighted  with  himself  and  seeking  Bussy's  glance  of 
approbation  for  this  bold  speech. 

"  But  I  wish  it !  "  cried  Catherine.  "  Do  you  hear, 
Francois  ?  I  wish  it."  The  tone  of  her  voice  contrasted 
with  the  words,  for  they  were  imperative  while  the  voice 
was  almost  supplicating. 

14  a 
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"  You  see  !  "   said  the  Due  d'Anjou,  smiling. 

"  Yes,"  said  Catherine,  "  I  wish  it,  and  every  sacrifice 
to  attain  that  end  will  be  made." 

"  Ah,  ah,"  said  Francois,  "  the  devil !  " 

"  Yes,  dear  child ;  tell  me,  what  do  you  require  ? 
What  do  you  wish  ?     Speak,  command  !  " 

"  Oh,  mother  !  "  said  Francois  almost  embarrassed  at 
this  easy  victory  which  did  not  give  him  the  opportunity 
to  show  himself  exacting. 

"  Listen,  my  son,"  said  Catherine,  in  her  most  caressing 
voice.  "  You  do  not  wish  to  drown  the  kingdom  in  blood ; 
that  is  impossible.  You  are  neither  a  bad  Frenchman  nor 
a  bad  brother." 

"  My  brother  has  insulted  me,  madame,  and  I  owe  him 
nothing  more, — nothing  as  a  brother  and  nothing  as  a 
king." 

"  But  I,  Francois  ?  You  have  no  cause  to  complain  of 
me." 

"  Yes,  madame,  for  you  abandoned  me  !  "  replied  the 
duke,  thinking  that  Bussy  was  still  there  to  hear  him. 

"  Ah,  you  wish  to  kill  me  !  "  said  Catherine,  in  a  gloomy 
voice.  "  Well  I  shall  die  as  a  woman  should,  when  she 
sees  her  sons  thirsting  for  each  other's  blood."  Needless 
to  say  that  Catherine  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  die. 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  that,  madame  ;  you  break  my  heart !  1 
cried  Francois,  who  was  not  moved  in  the  least. 

Catherine  burst  into  tears.  The  duke  took  her  hands 
and  tried  to  pacify  her,  while  he  cast  uneasy  glances 
towards  the  alcove. 

"  But  what  do  you  wish  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Express 
your  demands,  that  we  may  at  least  know  how  we 
stand." 

"  What  do  you  wish,  mother  ?  "  replied  Francois. 
"  Speak.     I  am  listening." 

"  I  desire  that  you  should  return  to  Paris,  dear  child  ;( 
that  you  should  return  to  the  court  of  the  king,  your 
brother,  who  will  receive  you  with  open  arms." 

"  Eh,  mordieu  !  Madame,  I  see  it  but  too  well.  He  will 
not  receive  me  in  his  arms  but  in  the  Bastille." 
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"  No  ;  return,  and  on  my  honor,  on  my  love  as  a 
mother,  on  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  here 
Catherine  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  "  you  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  king  as  though  you  were  the  king  and  he  the 
Due  d'Anjou." 

The  duke's  gaze  was  obstinately  directed  towards  the 
alcove. 

"  Accept,"  continued  Catherine, — "  accept,  my  son. 
Do  you  desire  other  provinces  ;   do  you  wish  guards  ?  " 

"  Eh,  madame,  your  son  gave  me  some,  and  even  a 
guard  of  honor,  since  he  chose  his  four  favorites." 

"  Come,  do  not  reply  in  this  manner.  You  will  choose 
the  guards  yourself  ;  you  will  have  a  captain,  and  if  you 
wish,  this  captain  will  be  M.  de  Bussy." 

The  duke,  shaken  in  his  resolution  by  this  offer,  which 
he  thought  would  please  Bussy,  threw  another  glance 
towards  the  alcove,  half  fearful  of  finding  flashing  eyes 
and  white  teeth  glittering  in  the  darkness.  But  oh, 
surprise  !  he  beheld  Bussy  laughing,  joyous,  and  nodding 
in  approbation. 

"  What  can  this  mean  ?  "  he  asked  himself.  "  Was 
Bussy  anxious  for  war  only  to  become  captain  of  my 
guards  ?  " 

"  Then  I  must  accept  ?  "  he  said  aloud,  as  though 
talking  to  himself. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  said  Bussy,  with  his  hands,  his  shoulders, 
and  his  head. 

"  Leave  Anjou,  and  return  to  Paris  ?  "  continued  the 
duke. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  motioned  Bussy,  with  increased  energy. 

"  No  doubt,  my  child,"  said  Catherine  ;  "  but  is  it, 
then,  so  difficult  to  return  to  Paris  ?  " 

"  Faith,"  said  the  duke  to  himself,  "  I  am  all  at  sea  ! 
It  was  agreed  that  I  should  refuse  everything,  and  now 
,he  urges  me  to  friendship  and  peace." 

"  Well,"  said  Catherine,  anxiously,  "  what  is  your 
answer  ?  " 

"  I  shall  reflect,"  said  the  duke,  who  wished  to  consult 
Bussy  about  this  sudden  change  ;   "  and  to-morrow — " 
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"  He  is  yielding,"  thought  Catherine.  "  Well,  I  have 
won  the  battle." 

"  Bussy  may  be  right,  after  all,"  said  the  duke, 
who  parted  with  his  mother  after  an  affectionate 
embrace. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

HOW   M.    DE   MONSOREAU   OPENED  AND    SHUT   HIS  EYES, 
WHICH   PROVES   THAT   HE   WAS   NOT   QUITE   DEAD. 

A  good  friend  is  a  comfort,  all  the  greater  because  very 
rare.  Remy  was  saying  this  to  himself  as  he  galloped 
across  the  fields  mounted  on  one  of  the  prince's  best 
horses.  He  would  have  taken  Roland ;  but  as  M.  de 
Monsoreau  had  had  that  same  idea  earlier  in  the  day,  he 
was  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  another. 

"  I  love  M.  de  Bussy,"  said  Le  Haudoin  to  himself,  "  and 
I  also  think  that  he  loves  me.  I  am  so  joyful  to-day 
because  I  feel  happy  for  two."  Then  he  added,  as  he 
drew  a  deep  breath,  "  Really,  I  do  not  find  my  heart  wid$ 
enough.  What  shall  I  say  to  Madame  Diane  ?  If  she  is 
stiff,  ceremonious,  and  funereal,  silent  salutations  with  my 
hand  on  my  heart ;  if  she  smiles,  a  pirouette  and  a  polo- 
naise, which  I  shall  dance  all  alone.  As  for  M.  de  Saint- 
Luc,  if  he  be  still  at  the  castle,  which  I  doubt,  I  shall 
compliment  him  in  Latin.  He  will  not  be  funereal.  Ah, 
I  approach." 

The  horse,  after  having  turned  to  the  left,  then  to  the 
right,  trotted  down  the  path  through  the  forest,  and  now 
entered  the  copse  which  led  to  the  wall. 

"  Oh,  the  beautiful  poppies  !  "  said  Remy  ;  "  they 
remind  me  of  our  master  of  the  hounds  ;  those  upon' 
which  he  fell  could  not  be  more  beautiful  than  these,  poor 
dear  man  !  " 

Remy  was  nearing  the  wall.  All  at  once  the  horse 
stopped,  with  open  nostrils  and  staring  eyes.  Remy,  who 
had  been  galloping,  nearly  went  over  the  head  of  Mithri- 
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dates.  (That  was  the  name  of  the  horse  he  had  taken 
instead  of  Roland.)  Remy,  who  had  become  a  fearless 
rider,  put  spurs  into  his  horse's  sides,  but  Mithridates  did 
not  move.  He  had  no  doubt  received  this  name  for  his 
obstinate  character,  which  resembled  that  of  the  King  of 
Pontus. 

Remy,  greatly  surprised,  looked  down  to  see  what 
obstacle  lay  in  the  way  ;  but  he  only  saw  a  large  pool  of 
blood  gradually  being  absorbed  by  the  earth  and  the 
flowers. 

"  Well,"  he  cried,  "  this  must  be  the  spot  where  M.  de 
Saint-Luc  ran  M.  de  Monsoreau  through  with  his  sword." 
He  looked  down,  then  all  around.  Ten  paces  before  him 
he  perceived  two  stiff  legs  and  a  body  even  stiffen  The 
legs  were  stretched  out,  and  the  bodv  leaned  against  a 
wall. 

"  It  is  Monsoreau  !  "  exclaimed  Remy.  "  Hie  obiit 
Nimrod !  Come,  come,  if  the  widow  leaves  him  thus 
exposed  to  the  crows  and  vultures,  this  is  a  good  sign  for 
us,  and  the  funeral  oration  will  take  the  form  of  pirouettes 
and  the  polonaise."  And  Remy,  having  dismounted, 
took  a  few  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  body. 

"  This  is  queer,"  he  said  ;  "  here  he  is,  dead, — per- 
fectly dead.  Yet  the  blood  is  over  there.  Ah,  here  is  the 
track  !  He  must  have  come  here  ;  or  rather,  that  good 
M.  de  Saint-Luc,  who  is  charity  personified,  placed  him 
near  this  wall  that  the  blood  might  not  rush  to  his  head. 
Yes,  that  is  it.  He  is  dead,  with  his  eyes  wide  open, — 
stark  dead  !  " 

All  at  once  he  stepped  back  in  horror.     The  two  eyes 

'  that  he  had  seen  wide  open  had  closed  again,  and  a  pallor 

even  more  livid  than  the  first  had  spread  over  the  dead 

man's  face.     Remy  became   almost   as  pale   as  M.   de 

( Monsoreau  ;   but  as  he  was  a  physician,  and  something  of 

J  a  materialist,  he  muttered  as  he  scratched  his  nose, — 

"  Credere  portentis  mediocre.  If  he  has  shut  his  eyes,  he 
is  not  dead  ;  "  and  as,  in  spite  of  his  materialism,  the 
position  was  a  most  unpleasant  one,  and  the  points  of  his 
knees  bent  more  than  was  comfortable,  he  sat,  or  rather 
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dropped,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  the  corpse. 

"  I  do  not  know  where  I  read  that  after  death  certain 
phenomena  take  place  which  signify  only  a  giving  way  of 
the  matter, — that  is,  a  beginning  of  decomposition.  Devil 
of  a  man,  who  must  worry  us  even  after  death  !  His  eyes 
not  only  closed,  but  the  pallor  increased, — chroma  chloron, 
as  Galien  says  ;  color  albus,  to  quote  Cicero,  who  was  a 
very  witty  speaker.  Besides,  there  is  one  way  of  ascer- 
taining whether  he  is  dead  or  no,  and  that  is  to  bury  my 
sword  in  his  body  ;  if  he  does  not  move,  he  will  be  really 
dead." 

Remy  was  preparing  for  this  charitable  action,  and  had 
already  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  when  Monsoreau's  eyes 
opened  again.  This  accident  produced  an  effect  contrary 
to  the  first.  Remy  bounded  up,  and  a  cold  perspiration 
gathered  on  his  brow.  This  time  the  dead  man's  eyes 
remained  staring. 

"  He  is  not  dead  !  "  murmured  Remy,  "  he  is  not  dead  ! 
Well,  here  we  are  in  a  nice  position  !  "  A  thought  came 
most  naturally  to  the  young  man's  mind  :  "  He  is  alive  ; 
but  if  I  kill  him,  he  will  be  really  dead."  And  he  looked 
at  Monsoreau,  who  seemed  to  read  his  very  soul  and 
understand  his  evil  intentions. 

"  Fie  !  "  suddenly  cried  Remy  ;  "  what  a  hideous 
thought  !  Heaven  knows  that  if  he  were  standing  before 
me  brandishing  his  sword  I  would  kill  him  without  com- 
punction ;  but  such  as  he  is  now,  without  strength  and 
three-quarters  dead,  it  would  be  more  than  crime  ;  it 
would  be  infamy." 

"  Help  !  "  cried  Monsoreau,  "  help  !   I  am  dying." 

"  Mordieu  !  "  said  Remy,  "  the  position  is  critical 
am  a  physician,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  relieve  my  suffering 
neighbor.  It  is  true  that  Monsoreau  is  so  ugly  that  I 
might  almost  be  excused  for  not  calling  him  my  neighbor, 
but  he  is  of  the  same  species, — genus  homo.  Come,  let  me 
forget  that  my  name  is  Remy,  that  I  am  M.  de  Bussy's 
friend,  and  let  me  do  my  duty  as  a  physician." 

"  Help  !  "   repeated  the  wounded  man. 
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"  Here  I  am,"  said  Remy. 

"  Get  me  a  priest  or  a  physician." 

"  The  physician  is  here,  and  may  enable  you  to  dispense 
with  the  priest." 

"  Remy,"  said  Monsoreau,  recognizing  him,  "  by  what 
chance  ?  "  As  may  be  seen,  Monsoreau  was  faithful  to  his 
character.  Even  in  his  agony,  he  was  still  suspicious,  and 
asked  questions.  Remy  understood  the  bearing  of  his 
questions.  This  wood  was  not  a  beaten  road,  and  no  one 
came  there  without  having  business.  The  question  was 
therefore  almost  natural. 

"  How  did  you  come  here  ?  "  asked  Monsoreau,  whose 
suspicions  gave  him  strength. 

"  Pardieu  !  "  replied  Remy.  "  I  met  M.  de  Saint-Luc 
about  a  league  from  here." 

"  Ah,  my  murderer  !  "  murmured  Monsoreau,  turning 
pale  with  anger  and  suffering. 

"  He  said  to  me,  '  Remy,  go  to  the  wood,  and  in  the 
copse  you  will  find  a  dead  man.'  " 

"  Dead  !  "  repeated  Monsoreau. 

"  Well,  he  thought  so,"  said  Remy  ;  "  so  I  came,  I  saw, 
and  you  are  conquered." 

"  Now,  you  are  speaking  to  a  man  ;  fear  nothing,  and 
tell  me  if  I  am  mortally  wounded." 

"  The  devil !  "  said  Remy,  "  you  are  asking  a  great 
deal,  but  I  shall  try  ;  let  me  see." 

We  have  said  that  the  physician's  conscience  had  van- 
quished his  friendship.  He  therefore  approached  Mon- 
soreau, and  with  the  greatest  precautions  removed  his 
cloak,  his  doublet,  and  his  shirt.  The  sword  had  pene- 
trated between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs. 

"  Humph  !  "  said  Remy,  "  are  you  suffering  much  ?  " 

"  Not  in  my  chest,  but  in  my  back." 

"  Which  portion  of  your  back  ?  " 

"  Beneath  the  shoulder-blade." 

"  The  sword  must  have  struck  against  a  bone,"  said 
Remy,  "  thence  the  suffering."  And  he  examined  the 
spot  indicated  by  the  count.  "  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  I  was 
mistaken  ;    the  sword  came  against  nothing  at  all,  and 
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went  right  through  you.  Peste  !  what  a  neat  thrust  ! 
There  is  some  pleasure  in  attending  M.  de  Saint-Luc'j 
victims.     You  are  perforated." 

Monsoreau  fainted,  but  Remy  did  not  trouble  himsell 
about  this  weakness. 

"  Ah,  that  is  it ;  syncope  and  weak  pulse."  He  fell 
the  hands  and  feet ;  they  were  cold.  He  placed  his  eai 
on  the  chest ;  absence  of  noise  and  no  hollow  sound, 
"  The  devil !  "  he  murmured,  "  Madame  Diane's  widow- 
hood may  after  all  be  a  question  of  time." 

At  this  moment  a  reddish  foam  appeared  on  the 
wounded  man's  lips.  Remy  quickly  drew  a  lancet  from 
his  pocket,  then  he  tore  a  strip  from  Monsoreau's  shirt 
and  compressed  his  arm. 

"  We  shall  see,"  he  said  ;  "  if  the  blood  flows,  Madame 
Diane  may  not  be  a  widow.  But  if  it  should  not  flow — 
Ah,  ah,  it  flows  !  Pardon  me,  my  dear  M.  de  Bussy,  but  I 
am  a  physician  first  and  foremost." 

The  blood  after  hesitating,  spurted  from  the  vein  ;  the 
wounded  man  opened  his  eyes  almost  at  the  same 
moment. 

"  Ah,"  he  murmured,  "  I  thought  it  was  all  over." 

"  Not  yet,  my  dear  monsieur  ;  it  is  even  possible — " 

"  That  I  may  recover  ?  " 

"  Mon  Dieu !  yes  ;  but  let  us  first  close  the  wound. 
Wait,  do  not  move.  Nature  at  this  moment  is  assisting 
me.  I  put  a  bandage  and  she  makes  a  clot  of  blood.  I 
make  it  flow  and  she  stops  it.  Ah,  monsieur,  Nature 
is  a  great  surgeon.  Now,  let  me  wipe  your  lips," 
and  Remy  passed  a  handkerchief  over  the  count's 
mouth. 

"  Now  see,"  continued  Remy,  "  the  hemorrhage  has 
already  stopped.  You  are  better ;  so  much  the 
worse." 

"  How  !  so  much  the  worse  ?  " 

"  So  much  the  better  for  you,  certainly  ;  but  so  much* 
the  worse  !  I  know  what  I  am  saying.  My  dear  M.  de 
Monsoreau,  I  fear  I  shall  have  the  good  fortune  of  cm 
you." 
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'  How  !   you  fear  ?  " 

'  Yes,  I  understand  what  I  mean." 

'  You  think  I  shall  recover  ?  " 

'  Alas  !  " 

'  You  are  a  singular  doctor,  Monsieur  Remy." 

'  What  do  you  care,  provided  I  save  you  ?     Now  let 
is  see." 
Remy,  having  tied  up  the  wound,  rose. 
"  Do  you  abandon  me  ?  "  asked  the  count. 

"  Ah,  do  not  talk  too  much,  my  dear  monsieur. — I 
Wight  rather  to  advise  him  to  scream." 

'  I  do  not  understand  you." 

'  Fortunately.     Now,  here  you  are,  bandaged." 

'  Well  ?  " 

'  Well,  I  am  going  to  the  castle  for  assistance." 

'  And  what  shall  I  do  during  that  time  ?  " 

'  Remain  perfectly  still,  do  not  move,  breathe  gently, 
and  try  not  to  cough  and  disturb  that  precious  clot. 
What  is  the  nearest  house  ?  " 

'  The  Chateau  de  Meridor." 

'  What  is  the  road  ?  "  asked  Remy,  affecting  the  most 
perfect  ignorance. 

'  Climb  over  the  wall  into  the  park,  or  follow  the  wall 
until  you  reach  the  gate." 

'  I  shall  not  be  long." 

'  Thank  you,  generous  man." 

"  If  you  knew  how  far  I  carried  generosity,  you  would 
thank  me  even  more,"  murmured  Remy  ;  and  mounting 
his  horse,  he  galloped  in  the  direction  indicated.  At  the 
end  of  five  minutes,  he  reached  the  castle,  all  the  inmates 
of  which  were  searching  the  thickets  and  walks  without 
being  able  to  find  their  master's  body,  because  Saint-Luc, 
'to  gain  time,  had  sent  them  on  the  wrong  track. 

Remy  fell  in  the  midst  of  them  like  a  meteor,  and  made 
.them  follow  his  footsteps.  He  showed  so  much  eagerness 
that  Madame  de  Monsoreau  could  not  help  looking 
at  him  in  surprise.  A  secret  thought  came  to  her, 
and  in  one  second  tarnished  the  angelic  purity  of  her 
soul. 

I!*  ta    h 
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"  Ah,  I  thought  him  M.  de  Bussy's  friend,"  she  mur-i 
mured  as  Remy  disappeared,  taking  with  him  a  stretcher,: 
lint,  cool  water,  and  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  dressings 
iEsculapius  could  not  have  done  better  with  the  wings  of, 
his  divinity. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

HOW  M.  LE  DUC  D'ANJOU  WENT  TO  MERIDOR  TO  CON- 
GRATULATE MADAME  DE  MONSOREAU  ON  THE  DEATH  OP 
HER  HUSBAND,  AND  FOUND  M.  DE  MONSOREAU  THERE 
TO    RECEIVE    HIM. 

So  soon  as  the  duke  had  finished  his  conversation  with  his 
mother,  he  hastened  to  join  Bussy  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  this  incredible  change.  Bussy,  having  returned 
to  his  apartment,  was  reading  over  for  the  fifth  time 
Saint-Luc's  letter,  which  impressed  him  more  pleasantly 
each  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  Catherine,  having  retired  to  her 
rooms,  was  giving  orders  and  making  preparations  for  her 
departure,  which  could  take  place,  she  thought,  within  a 
day  or  two. 

Bussy  received  the  prince  with  a  most  gracious  smile. 

"  What  !  monseigneur,"  he  said,  "  does  your  Highness 
deign  to  come  and  visit  me  ?  " 

"  Eh,  mordieu  I  "  said  the  duke.  "  I  come  to  demand 
an  explanation." 

"  From  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  from  you." 

"  I  am  listening." 

"  You  tell  me  to  steel  myself  against  my  mother's 
attacks  and  sustain  the  shock  valiantly  ;  I  do  so,  and  in 
the  hottest  of  the  fight,  when  none  of  the  blows  have  told 
on  me,  you  come  and  say,  '  take  off  your  coat  of  mail  and 
surrender.'  " 

"  I  made  all  these  injunctions,  monseigneur,  because  I 
was  ignorant  of  the  object  of  Madame  Catherine's  visit ; 
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but  now  that  I  see  that  she  has  come  to  promote  your 
Highness's  honor  and  glory —  " 

"  How  !  "  said  the  duke, — "  to  promote  my  honor  and 
glory  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Bussy.  "  What  does  your  Highness 
wish  ?  To  triumph  over  your  enemies,  do  you  not  ?  I 
do  not  believe,  as  certain  persons  say,  that  you  dream  of 
becoming  King  of  France." 

The  duke  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  Bussy. 

"  Some  may  perhaps  advise  you  to  do  so,  monseigneur," 
said  the  young  man,  "  but  believe  me,  those  who  do  so 
are  your  worst  enemies.  If  they  are  too  tenacious,  and 
you  do  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them,  send  them  to  me. 
"  ihall  convince  them  that  they  are  on  the  wrong  track." 

The  duke  made  a  face. 

"  Besides,"  continued  Bussy,  "  consider  yourself.  Have 
you  a  hundred  thousand  men,  ten  million  crowns,  foreign 
allies,  and  above  all,  do  you  wish  to  go  against  your  lord 
and  master  ?  " 

"  My  lord  and  master  did  not  hesitate  to  go  against 
me,"  said  the  duke. 

"  Ah,  if  you  take  it  on  that  footing,  you  are  right. 
Well,  declare  yourself,  get  crowned,  and  take  the  title  of 
King  of  France.  I  ask  for  nothing  better  than  to  see  you 
succeed  ;  for  if  you  rise,  I  shall  rise  with  you." 

"  Who  talks  of  being  King  of  France  ?  "  angrily  asked 
the  duke.  "  You  are  discussing  a  question  which  I  have 
never  asked  any  one  to  settle,  not  even  myself." 

"  Then  all  is  settled,  monseigneur,  and  there  can  be  no 
more  discussion  between  us,  since  you  have  settled  the 
principal  point." 
I    "  Do  we  agree  ?  " 

"  It  seems  so  to  me.  Let  them  give  you  a  guard  and 
five  hundred  thousand  crowns.  Before  the  peace  is 
signed,  demand  a  subsidy  for  xAnjou  in  case  of  war.  Once 
you  have  it,  keep  it.  In  this  manner  we  shall  have  men, 
money,  power,  and  we  shall  go — God  knows  where  !  " 

"  But  once  in  Paris  near  them,  when  they  have  me 
there,  thev  will  laugh  at  me,"  said  the  duke. 
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"  Come,  monseigneur,  you  are  not  thinking  of  what  you 
say.  They  laugh  at  us  !  Did  you  not  hear  what  the 
queen-mother  offered  you  ?  " 

"  She  offered  me  a  great  deal." 

"  I  understand  ;   and  this  troubles  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  But  among  other  things,  she  offered  you  a  company 
of  guards,  even  if  I  were  to  command  them." 

"  Yes,  she  did." 

"  Well,  accept.  Appoint  Bussy  your  captain,  Antra- 
guet  and  Livarot,  lieutenants,  and  Ribeirac,  ensign.  Let 
us  get  up  this  company  as  we  see  fit,  and  you  will  see  that 
with  this  escort  at  your  heels,  no  one  will  dare  laugh  at  you 
and  not  salute  you  ;  not  even  the  king." 

"  Faith  !  "  said  the  duke,  "  I  think  you  are  right, 
Bussy,  and  I  shall  think  about  it." 

"  Think  over  it,  monseigneur." 

"  Yes,  but  what  were  you  reading  there  so  attentively 
when  I  came  in  ?  " 

"  Ah,  pardon  me.     I  forgot.     A  letter." 

"  A  letter  ?  " 

"  Which  must  interest  you  even  more  than  me.  What 
the  devil  was  I  thinking  of  that  I  did  not  show  it  to  you  at 
once !  " 

"  Was  it  a  great  piece  of  news  ?  " 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  yes,  and  rather  sad  news  at  that ;  M.  de 
Monsoreau  is  dead." 

"  What  ?  "  cried  the  duke,  with  a  movement  of  such 
marked  surprise  that  Bussy,  who  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
prince,  thought  he  detected  signs  of  joy. 

"  Dead,  monseigneur." 

"  M.  de  Monsoreau  ?  " 

"  Eh,  mon  Dieu  !  yes  ;  are  we  not  all  mortal  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  we  do  not  die  thus  suddenly." 

"  That  depends.     If  one  is  killed —  " 

"  Was  he  killed  ?  " 

"  It  seems  so." 

"  By  whom  ?  " 

"  By  Saint-Luc,  with  whom  he  picked  a  quarrel." 
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"  Ah,  that  dear  Saint-Luc  !  "  cried  the  prince. 
:    "  Why,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  was  not  aware  of  your  friend- 
ship for  that  dear  Saint-Luc  ! 

"  He  is  my  brother's  friend,"  said  the  duke,  "  and  since 
we  are  to  be  reconciled,  my  brother's  friends  are  mine." 

"  Ah,  very  well,  monseigneur,  and  I  am  charmed  to  see 
you  in  this  mood." 

And  you  are  sure  ?  " 
"  As  sure  as  I  can  be.     Here  is  a  note  from  Saint-Luc 
ouncing  this  death,  and  as  I  am  as  incredulous  as  you, 
sent  Remy  to  ascertain  the  fact  and  present  my  compli- 
ents  of  condolence  to  the  old  baron." 

Dead,  —  Monsoreau   dead!"      repeated    the    duke, 
ead,  by  himself." 

hese  words  and  the  "  dear  Saint-Luc  "  betrayed  his 
ghts.     Both  were  horribly  plain. 
He  did  not  die  by  himself,  since  Saint-Luc  killed  him," 
said  Bussy. 

"  Oh,  I  understand  myself." 

"  Had  Monseigneur  given  him  to  some  one  else  to  kill  ?" 
asked  Bussy. 

"  No  ;  had  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I,  monseigneur, — I  am  not  a  great  prince  to  have 
that  work  done  by  others,  and  I  am  obliged  to  do  it 
myself." 

"  Ah,  Monsoreau,  Monsoreau  !  "  said  the  prince,  with 
his  frightful  smile. 

"  Come,  monseigneur,  you  seem  to  have  had  a  grudge 
against  that  poor  count." 
"  No,  but  you  did." 

"  It  was  very  simple  that  I  should,"  said  Bussy,  blush- 
ing in  spite  of  himself.     "  Did  he  not  subject  me  to  a  most 
•  terrible  humiliation  on  the  part  of  your  Highness  ?  " 
"  Do  you  still  remember  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  as  you  see  ;  but  you  whose  friend 
'and  tool  he  was — " 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  prince,  interrupting  the 
conversation,  which  was  getting  embarrassing  for  him, 
"  have  the  horses  prepared,  Bussy." 
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"  Horses  ?     What  for  ?  " 

"  To  go  to  Meridor  and  condole  with  Madame  Diane.  I 
planned  this  visit  long  ago,  and  cannot  imagine  why  I  did 
not  pay  it  ;  but  I  shall  delay  no  longer.  Corbleu  !  I  know 
not  why,  but  I  feel  most  complimentary  to-day." 

"  Faith  !  "  said  Bussy  to  himself,  "  now  that  Mon- 
soreau  is  dead,  I  have  no  more  fear  that  he  will  sell  his 
wife  to  the  duke  ;  so  I  do  not  care  if  he  does  see  her. 
Should  he  attack  her,  I  am  quite  able  to  defend  her  ;  and 
as  I  have  this  good  opportunity  to  see  her  again,  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  it." 

And  he  went  out  to  give  orders  about  the  horses. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  while  Catherine  slept,  or 
pretended  to  sleep,  after  the  fatigue  of  her  journey,  the 
prince,  Bussy,  and  ten  gentlemen,  mounted  on  fine  horses, 
wended  their  way  towards  Meridor  with  that  vigor  and 
spirit  which  fine  weather,  green  grass,  and  youth,  always 
inspire  in  men  and  horses. 

At  the  sight  of  this  magnificent  cavalcade,  the  porter  of 
the  castle  came  to  inquire  the  names  of  the  visitors. 

"  The  Due  d'Anjou  !  '   cried  the  prince. 

The  porter  blew  his  horn,  and  at  this  sound  all  the 
servants  of  the  castle  hastened  to  the  drawbridge.  They 
were  then  seen  rushing  through  the  apartments  and 
corridors  ;  the  turret-windows  were  opened  ;  there  was  a 
sound  of  clashing  iron  and  the  old  baron  appeared  on  the 
threshold,  holding  in  his  hand  the  castle  keys. 

"  It  is  amazing  how  little  Monsoreau  is  regretted,"  said 
the  duke  ;  "  see,  Bussy,  how  unconcerned  they  all  seem 
to  be." 

A  woman  appeared  on  the  porch. 

"  Ah,  here  is  the  fair  Diane,"  cried  the  duke.  "  Do 
you  see  her,  Bussy  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  monseigneur,  I  see  her,"  replied  the  young 
man  ;  "  but,"  he  added  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  do  not  see 
Remy." 

Diane  came  out  of  the  house,  but  immediately  behind 
her  was  a  stretcher  on  which  lay  Monsoreau.  His  eyes 
were  bright  with  fever  or  jealousy,  and  he  resembled  a 
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sultan  of  India  on  his  palanquin  rather  than  a  dead  man 
on  his  funeral  couch. 

"  Oh,  oh,  what  is  this  ?  "  cried  the  duke  to  his  com- 
panion, who  had  turned  whiter  than  the  handkerchief 
behind  which  he  was  trying  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

"  Long  live  Monseigneur  the  Due  d'Anjou  !  "  cried 
Wonsoreau,  raising  his  hand  in  the  air  by  a  violent  effort. 

"  Gently,"  said  a  voice  behind  him,  "  take  care,  or  you 
will  open  the  wound."  It  was  Remy  who,  faithful  to  his 
duty  as  a  physician,  watched  over  the  wounded  man. 
Astonishment  does  not  last  long  at  court, — on  the  face,  at 
feast  ;  the  Due  d'Anjou  quickly  changed  amazement  into 
a  smile. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  count,"  he  cried,  "  what  a  happy  sur- 
prise !  Do  you  know  we  had  heard  that  you  were  dead  ?  " 

"  Come  near,  monseigneur,"  said  the  wounded  man, 
"  that  I  may  kiss  your  hand.  Thank  God,  I  am  not  only 
alive,  but  I  shall  live,  I  hope,  to  serve  you  with  more 
ardor  and  fidelity  than  ever." 

As  for  Bussy,  who  was  neither  husband  nor  prince, — 
the  two  stations  in  life  in  which  dissimulation  is  most 
necessary, — he  felt  a  cold  perspiration  gather  on  his  brow, 
and  dared  not  even  look  at  Diane.  The  sight  of  this 
treasure  which  he  was  losing  for  the  second  time,  hurt 
him,  when  so  near  its  possessor. 

"  And  you,  M.  de  Bussy,"  said  Monsoreau,  "  let  me 
thank  you,  for  I  nearly  owe  you  my  life." 

"  How  to  me  ?  "  stammered  the  young  man,  thinking 
that  the  count  spoke  in  jest. 

'•'  Yes,  indirectly  it  is  true,  but  my  gratitude  is  none  the 
less  great  ;  here  is  my  saviour,"  he  added,  pointing  to 
Remy,  who  raised  his  arms  to  heaven  in  despair  and 
would  have  liked  the  earth  to  open  and  swallow  him. 
"  My  friends  owe  it  to  him  that  I  am  still  with  them." 

And  in  spite  of  the  signs  which  the  poor  doctor  was 
'making  for  him  to  remain  silent,  and  which  he  took  for 
hygienic  recommendations,  he  emphatically  related  the 
care,  skill,  and  zeal  which  Remy  had  shown  him. 

The  duke  knit  his  brow,  and  Bussy  glared  at  Remy  with 
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a  frightful  expression.  The  poor  fellow,  hidden  behind 
Monsoreau,  replied  with  a  gesture  which  said,  "  Alas  !  it 
is  not  my  fault." 

"  I  hear,"  continued  the  count,  "  that  Remy  one  day 
found  you  dying  as  he  found  me.  It  is  a  tie  of  friend- 
ship between  us.  Count  on  mine,  M.  de  Bussy.  When 
Monsoreau  loves,  he  loves  well ;  but  when  he  hates,  it  is 
also  with  his  whole  heart." 

Bussy  thought  the  count's  eyes  flashed  as  he  glanced  at 
the  duke,  but  M.  d'Anjou  saw  nothing. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  dismounting  and  offering  his  hand  to 
Diane,  "  deign,  fair  lady,  to  do  us  the  honors  of  this  house 
which  we  had  expected  to  find  in  grief,  but  which,  on  the 
contrary,  continues  to  be  the  abode  of  joy.  As  for  you, 
Monsoreau,  take  the  rest  you  need." 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  the  count,  "  it  shall  not  be  said 
that  you  came  to  Monsoreau's  house  and  that  while  he 
lived  he  allowed  any  one  else  to  do  the  honors  of  the  place ; 
my  servants  will  carry  me,  and  wherever  you  will  go,  I 
shall  follow." 

The  duke  seemed  to  divine  Monsoreau's  real  thought 
this  time,  for  he  let  go  of  Diane's  hand.  The  husband 
breathed  again. 

"  Go  near  her,"  whispered  Remy  to  Bussy. 

Bussy  approached  Diane,  and  Monsoreau  smiled  on 
them  ;   Bussy  took  her  hand,  and  Monsoreau  still  smiled. 

"  This  is  a  great  change,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said 
Diane,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Bussy,  "  why  is  it  not  even  greater  ?  " 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  receiving  the  prince,  the  old 
baron  displayed  the  greatest  hospitality. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

THE    INCONVENIENCE   OF   WIDE   LITTERS   AND 
NARROW   DOORS. 

;  Bussy  did  not  leave  Diane  ;  Monsoreau's  smiles  gave  him 

a  liberty  of  which  he  was  only  too  glad  to  avail  himself. 

:  Jealous  persons  have  this  privilege,  that,  after  they  have 

made  a  brave  fight  to  keep  their  property,  they  are  not 

spared  when  once  poachers  have  set  foot  on  their  estates. 

"  Madame,"  said  Bussy  to  Diane,  "  I  am  really  the  most 
unfortunate  of  men.  At  the  news  of  his  death,  I  advised 
the  prince  to  return  to  Paris  and  make  peace  with  his 
mother  ;   he  consented,  and  now  you  remain  in  Anjou." 

"  Oh,  Louis,"  replied  the  young  woman,  pressing 
Bussy 's  hand  with  the  tips  of  her  slender  fingers,  "  how 
dare  you  say  that  we  are  miserable  ?  Do  you  forget 
those  beautiful  days,  those  unspeakable  joys,  the  mere 
memory  of  which  thrills  my  very  being  ? 

"  I  forget  nothing,  madame  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  re- 
member only  too  well,  and  this  is  why  I  suffer  at  the 
thought  of  losing  this  happiness.  Think  of  my  torture 
if  I  must  return  to  Paris  far  from  you.  It  breaks  my 
heart,  Diane,  and  makes  me  a  coward." 

Diane  looked  at  Bussy,  and  saw  so  much  grief  in  his 
eyes  that  she  lowered  her  head  and  reflected.  The  young 
man  waited  for  a  moment  with  a  pleading  glance  and 
clasped  hands. 

"  Well,"  finally  said  Diane,  "  you  will  go  to  Paris, 
Louis,  and  so  shall  I." 

"  What  !  "  cried  the  young  man,  "  you  will  leave  M.  de 
Monsoreau  ?  " 

"  Were  I  to  leave  him,  he  would  not  leave  me,"  replied 
Diane.  "  Xo,  believe  me,  Louis,  it  is  best  that  he  should 
come  with  us." 

"  Wounded  !  ill  as  he  is,  impossible  !  " 

"  He  will  come,  I  tell  you,"  and  leaving  Bussy 's  arm, 
she  approached  the  prince,  who,  in  a  very  bad  humor,  was 
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replying  to  Monsoreau,  while  Ribeirac,  Antraguet,  and 
Livarot  clustered  around  the  litter.  As  Diane  drew  near, 
the  count's  brow  cleared.  But  this  moment  of  calm  was 
not  of  long  duration  ;  it  vanished  like  a  ray  of  sunshine 
between  two  storms.  Diane  went  to  the  duke,  and  Mon- 
soreau frowned. 

"  Monseigneur,"  she  said,  with  a  charming  smile,  "  I 
am  told  that  your  Highness  is  passionately  fond  of 
flowers.  Come,  and  I  shall  show  you  the  most  beautiful 
ones  in  Anjou." 

Francois  gallantly  offered  his  hand. 

"Whither  are  you  taking  Monseigneur,  madame  ?  " 
asked  Monsoreau,  uneasily. 

"  Into  the  conservatory,  monsieur." 

"  Ah,"  said  Monsoreau,  "  very  well,  carry  me  into  the 
conservatory." 

"  Faith  !  "  said  Remy,  "  I  think  I  was  quite  right  not 
co  kill  him,  thank  God  !     He  will  kill  himself  now." 

Diane  gave  Bussy  a  smile  full  of  promise. 

"  Let  M.  de  Monsoreau  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  you 
are  leaving  Anjou,"  she  whispered,  "  and  I  shall  manage 
the  rest." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Bussy,  and  he  approached  the  prince, 
while  Monsoreau's  litter  passed  around  a  clump  of 
trees. 

"  Monseigneur,"  he  said,  "  be  very  guarded  in  what  you 
say.  Do  not  let  Monsoreau  know  that  you  are  about  to 
make  peace." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  he  might  tell  Madame  Catherine,  to  make  a 
friend  of  her  ;  and  if  she  knew  you  had  made  up  your 
mind,  she  might  be  less  inclined  to  generosity." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  duke.  "  So  you  distrust 
him  ?  " 

"  Monsoreau  ?     Parbleu  !  " 

"  Well,  so  do  I.  I  believe  he  pretended  to  be  dead,  only 
to  deceive  us." 

"  No,  upon  my  word,  he  really  received  a  sword  thrust, 
and  that  idiot,  Remy,  who  pulled  him  through,  really 
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thought  him  dead  for  a  moment.     His  soul  must  be 
riveted  to  his  body." 

They  had  reached  the  conservatory.  Diane  continued 
to  smile  charmingly  on  the  prince. 

The  duke  went  in  first,  then  Diane  ;  Monsoreau  wished 
to  come  next,  but  he  soon  saw  that  his  litter  could  not 
possibly  pass  through  the  door,  which  was  high  and 
narrow,  whereas  his  litter  was  six  feet  wide.  At  the  sight 
of  this  narrow  door  he  uttered  a  groan. 

Diane  entered  the  conservatory  without  noticing  her 
husband's  desperate  gestures.  Bussy,  for  whom  her  smile 
was  perfectly  clear, — he  could  read  her  heart  so  well, — 
remained  near  Monsoreau  and  said  to  him  with  perfect 
calmness, — 

"  It  is  useless  to  try,  Monsieur  le  Comte.  The  door  is 
too  narrow  and  you  will  never  go  through." 

"  Monseigneur,  monseigneur,"  cried  Monsoreau,  "  do 
not  go  into  that  conservatory.  The  air  is  poisonous  ; 
some  strange  flowers  exhale  deadly  perfumes,  mon- 
seigneur." 

But  Francois  did  not  listen  ;  he  was  so  happy  to  feel 
Diane's  hand  within  his  own  that  he  forgot  his  usual 
prudence,  and  lost  himself  beneath  the  verdant  shadows 
Bussy  exhorted  Monsoreau  to  bear  his  sufferings  with 
patience  ;  but  in  spite  of  what  he  could  say,  the  count 
unable  to  endure  the  mental  torture,  fainted  away. 

Remy  resumed  his  authority  as  a  physician,  and 
ordered  that  the  wounded  man  should  be  taken  to  his 
room. 

"  And  now,"  he  asked  the  young  man,  "  what  am  I 
to  do  ?  " 

"  Eh,  pardieu  !  "  said  Bussy,  "  finish  the  work  you  have 
•  so  well  begun.     Remain  with  him,  and  cure  him." 

Then  he  told  Diane  of  the  accident  which  had  happened 
to  her  husband.     Diane  immediately  left  the  duke,  and 
'  went  towards  the  castle. 

"  Have  we  succeeded  ?  "  asked  Bussy,  as  she  passed. 
"  I  believe  so ;    at  all  events,  do  not  leave  without 
having  seen  Gertrude." 
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The  duke,  who  loved  flowers  only  when  he  could  visit 
them  with  Diane,  now  remembered  the  count's  words,  and 
left  the  conservatory.  Livarot,  Ribeirac,  and  Antraguet 
followed  him. 

In  the  meantime,  Diane  joined  her  husband,  to  whom 
Remy  was  attending.  The  count  soon  opened  his  eyes. 
His  first  movement  was  to  rise  hastily,  but  Remy  had 
foreseen  this  first  movement,  and  Monsoreau  was  tied  to 
his  mattress.  He  roared,  but  as  he  looked  around,  he  saw- 
Diane  beside  him. 

"  Ah,  you  are  here,  madame,"  he  said.  "  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  and  tell  you  that  we  start  for  Paris 
to-night." 

Remy  exclaimed,  but  Monsoreau  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  him. 

"  Can  you  think  of  such  a  thing  with  your  wound  ?  " 
asked  Diane,  with  her  usual  calmness. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  count,  "  my  wound  does  not 
matter  in  this  case,  and  I  prefer  death  to  suffering.  Even 
if  I  am  to  die  on  the  way,  we  start  to-night." 

"  As  you  please,  monsieur,"  said  Diane. 

"  This  is  my  wish,  and  I  beg  you  to  make  your  pre- 
parations." 

"  My  preparations  will  soon  be  made,  monsieur  ;  but 
may  I  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  sudden  resolution  ?  " 

"  I  shall  tell  it  to  you,  madame,  when  you  will  have  no 
more  flowers  to  show  the  prince,  or  when  the  doors  will  be 
wide  enough  for  my  litter  to  go  everywhere." 

Diane  bowed. 

"  But,  madame,"  said  Remy. 

"Monsieur  le  Comte  wishes  it,"  replied  Diane  ;  "  my 
duty  is  to  obey." 

Remy  understood  from  a  sign  that  he  must  cease 
his  observations.  He  did  so,  but  muttered  to  him- 
self— 

"  They  will  kill  him,  and  say  that  my  medicine  was  at 
fault." 

During  this  time,  the  Due  d'Anjou  was  preparing  to 
leave  Meridor.     He  thanked  the  baron  for  his  warm  wel- 
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come,  and  mounted  his  horse.  Gertrude  appeared  at  this 
moment.  She  came  to  announce  that  her  mistress,  being 
detained  near  her  husband,  regretted  she  could  not  have 
the  honor  of  bidding  farewell  to  the  prince,  and  whispered 
to  Bussy  that  Diane  was  to  leave  that  night. 

They  went. 

The  duke  had  an  unstable  will,  or  rather,  he  bent  it  to 
satisfy  his  whims.  While  Diane  was  cruel  to  him,  she 
made  his  stay  in  Anjou  seem  distasteful,  but  her  smiles 
made  him  unwilling  to  depart. 

As  he  was  in  ignorance  of  the  resolution  taken  by  the 
master  of  the  hounds,  he  meditated  all  the  way  home  on 
the  danger  there  might  be  in  yielding  too  easily  to  the 
desires  of  the  queen-mother.  Bussy  had  foreseen  all  this, 
and  counted  on  his  desire  to  stay. 

"  You  see,  Bussy,"  said  the  duke  to  him,  "  I  have 
reflected." 

"  Well,  monseigneur,  and  what  about  ?  "  asked  the 
young  man. 

"  That  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  yield  at  once  to  my 
mother's  wishes." 

"  You  are  right.  She  thinks  herself  clever  enough 
without  that." 

"  Whereas  you  see,  if  we  ask  for  one  week,  or  rather 
delay  one  week,  if  we  give  a  few  fetes  to  which  we  shall 
summon  all  the  nobility  of  the  province,  we  shall  show  our 
strength." 

"  This  is  well  reasoned,  monseigneur,  yet — " 

"  I  shall  remain  here  one  week,"  said  the  duke,  "  and 
thanks  to  this  delay  I  shall  draw  new  concessions  from  the 
queen  ;   you  may  depend  upon  me." 

Bussy  seemed  buried  in  thought. 

"  Very  well,  monseigneur,"  he  said  ;  "  obtain  what  you 
can,  but  try  not  to  lose  instead  of  profiting  by  this  delay. 
.The  king  for  instance —  " 

"  What  of  the  king  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  he  does  not  know  your  intentions,  he  may  be 
angry  ;  he  is  very  irascible,  as  you  are  aware." 

"  You  are  right ;  I  should  send  him  some  one  who  will 
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announce  my  return.     That  will  give  me  the  eight  day.-.  I 

need." 

"  Yes,  but  that  some  one  runs  a  great  risk,"  said  Bussy. 

The  Due  d'Anjou  smiled  his  evil  smile. 

"  You  mean  that  I  might  change  my  mind  ?  "  he  asked. 

' '  Eh,  in  spite  of  the  promise  to  your  brother,  you  would 
change  your  mind  if  you  found  it  to  your  interest  to  do  so, 
would  you  not  ? 

"  Perhaps." 

"  In  that  case  your  ambassador  will  be  sent  to  the 
Bastille." 

"  He  will  not  know  the  contents  of  the  letter  he  will 
carry.' 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Bussy,  "  give  him  no  letter, 
and  tell  him." 

"  Then  no  one  will  undertake  the  task." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  any  one  who  would  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  one." 

•'  Who  ?  " 

"  Myself,  monseigneur." 

"  You  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  like  difficult  negotiations." 

"  Bussy,  my  dear  Bussy,"  said  the  duke,  "  if  you  do 
that  you  can  count  on  my  everlasting  gratitude." 

Bussy  smiled  ;  he  knew  the  measure  of  this  gratitude. 
The  duke  thought  he  hesitated. 

"  I  shall  give  you  ten  thousand  crowns  for  your 
journey,"  he  added. 

"  Come,  monseigneur,"  said  Bussy,  "  such  tilings 
cannot  be  paid." 

"  So  you  will  go  ? 

"  Yes." 

"  To  Paris  ?  •" 

"  To  Paris." 

•'  When  ?  " 

"  Why,  when  you  wish." 

"  The  sooner  the  better." 

"  Well,  to-night  if  you  say  so." 
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"  Good  Bussy,  dear  Bussy,  so  you  really  consent  ? 

"  Do  I  consent  ?  Why,  your  Highness  is  well  aware 
that  I  would  go  through  fire  to  serve  you.  It  is,  then, 
agreed  ;  I  set  out  to-night,  lead  a  joyous  life,  and  get  some 
fat  abbey  for  me  from  the  queen-mother." 

'  I  had  already  thought  of  it,  my  friend." 

'  Then  good-by,  monseigneur." 

'  Good-by,  Bussv,  and  do  not  forget  one  thing." 

'  What  is  that  ?"" 

'  Take  leave  of  my  mother." 

"  I  shall  have  that  honor." 

And  Bussy,  more  light-hearted  and  joyous  than  the 
schoolboy  at  the  sound  of  the  recreation  bell,  paid  his 
visit  to  Catherine,  and  stood  in  readiness  to  leave  so  soon 
as  the  signal  would  come  from  Meridor. 

The  signal  did  not  come  until  the  next  morning.  Mon- 
soreau  had  felt  so  weak  after  the  emotions  of  the  afternoon 
that  he  deemed  a  night's  rest  necessary  to  his  health.  But 
towards  ten  o'clock  the  same  groom  who  had  brought 
Saint-Luc's  letter  came  to  announce  to  Bussy  that  in  spite 
of  the  old  baron's  tears,  and  Remy's  opposition,  the  count 
had  just  set  out  for  Paris  in  a  fitter  which  Diane,  Remy, 
and  Gertrude  would  accompany  on  horseback. 

This  litter  was  carried  by  eight  men,  who  were  to  be 
relayed  every  five  leagues.  Bussy  was  waiting  for  this 
announcement,  so  he  jumped  at  once  on  a  horse  which  had 
been  waiting  ready  saddled  since  the  night  before,  and 
took  the  same  road. 


CHAPTER  LXXIL 

WHAT    MOOD    KING   HENRI    III.    WAS   IN   WHEN    M.    DE 
SAINT-LUC   REAPPEARED   AT   COURT. 

After  Catherine's  departure,  the  king,  though  relying  on 
the  ambassador  he  had  sent  to  Anjou,  thought  only  of 
arming  himself  against  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  He 
knew  from  experience  the  genius  of  his  family,  and  all  the 
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possibilities  that  lay  in  the  way  of  a  pretender  to  the 
crown, — that  is  to  say,  of  the  new  man  against  the  lawful 
possessor. 

He  amused  himself  like  Tiberius  in  drawing  up  long  lists 
of  proscriptions  with  the  assistance  of  Chicot,  on  which 
were  written  down,  in  alphabetical  order,  all  those  who 
did  not  show  themselves  zealous  for  the  defence  of  the 
king. 

These  lists  were  becoming  longer  every  day,  and  under 
S  and  L, — that  is  to  say,  twice  over,— he  inscribed  the 
name  of  Saint-Luc.  The  king's  anger  against  his  former 
favorite  was,  moreover,  stimulated  by  the  court  com- 
mentaries, the  perfidious  insinuations  of  the  courtiers, 
and  bitter  recriminations  based  on  Saint-Luc's  flight  to 
Anjou, — a  flight  which  became  treason  on  the  day  when 
the  duke  himself  had  fled  to  that  province. 

In  fact,  Saint-Luc's  escaping  to  Meridor  could  be  con- 
sidered M.  d'Anjou's  quarter-master  going  to  prepare 
lodgings  in  Angers. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  agitation  and  movement,  Chicot, 
encouraging  the  favorites  to  sharpen  their  daggers  and 
swords  to  cut  and  slash  at  his  Most  Christian  Majesty's 
enemies,  was  magnificent  to  behold  ;  all  the  more  so 
because  though  he  seemed  to  play  a  very  useless  part,  he 
really  had  a  very  important  one.  Little  by  little,  man  by 
man,  so  to  speak,  Chicot  was  assembling  an  army  for  his 
master's  service. 

One  afternoon,  while  the  king  was  supping  with  the 
queen,  whose  society  he  always  cultivated  in  all  political 
disturbances,  Chicot  entered  suddenly  with  legs  and  arms 
extended  like  those  of  a  jumping- jack. 

"  Ouf !  "  he  said. 

"  What  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"  M.  de  Saint-Luc,"  said  Chicot. 

"  M.  de  Saint-Luc  ?  "  exclaimed  his  Majesty. 

"  Yes." 

"  In  Paris  ?  " 

*'  Yes." 

"  In  the  Louvre  ?  " 
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'  Yes." 

After  that  triple  affirmation,  the  king  rose  from  the 
table,  pale  and  trembling.  It  was  difficult  to  say  what 
sentiments  agitated  him. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said  to  the  queen,  after  wiping  his 
moustache  and  throwing  his  napkin  on  his  chair,  "  but 
these  are  affairs  of  state  which  do  not  concern  women." 

"  Yes,"  said  Chicot,  raising  his  voice,  "  these  are  affairs 
iof  state." 

The  queen  wished  to  retire  but  Henri  said  to  her, — 

"  I  beg  you  to  remain,  madame,  and  I  shall  go  into  my 
room." 

"  Oh,  sire,"  said  the  queen,  with  that  tender  interest 
she  always  showed  in  her  ungrateful  husband,  "  I  entreat 
you  not  to  get  angry." 

"  May  God  spare  me  !  "  said  Henri,  without  observing 
the  quizzical  way  in  which  Chicot  twirled  his  moustache. 
Henri  rushed  out  of  the  room  ;  Chicot  followed  him. 

"  Why  has  the  traitor  come  ?  "  asked  the  king,  in  an 
agitated  voice. 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  replied  Chicot. 

"  I  am  sure  he  comes  as  deputy  from  the  assembly  of 
Anjou  as  envoy  from  my  brother  ;  for  this  is  the  course 
of  rebellions.  The  rebels  fish,  in  muddy  waters,  all  sort  of 
advantages  which,  though  sordid  and  precarious,  gradu- 
ally become  fixed  and  permanent.  This  one  has  scented 
the  rebellion,  and  taken  the  opportunity  to  come  here  and 
insult  me." 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  said  Chicot. 

The  king  looked  at  this  laconic  individual. 

"  It  may  be,"  said  Henri,  walking  down  the  gallery  at  a 
pace  that  betrayed  his  agitation,  "  that  he  has  Come  to 
'ask  for  his  estates,  the  revenues  of  which  I  withhold  from 
him  ;  this  may  be  rather  excessive  abuse  as,  after  all,  he 
,has  not  committed  any  real  crime." 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  continued  Chicot. 

"  Ah,"  said  Henri,  "  you  are  always  repeating  the  same 
thing,  like  a  parrot.  Mort  de  ma  vie  !  you  irritate  me 
with  your  eternal '  who  knows  ?  '  " 
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"  Eh,  mordieu !  do  you  think  yourself  amusing  with 
your  eternal  questions  ?  " 

"  You  might  at  least  answer  something." 

'  What  can  I  answer  ?  Do  you  take  me  for  an  oracle  ? 
For  Jupiter,  Apollo,  or  Manto  ?  You  irritate  me  with 
your  foolish  suppositions." 

"  Monsieur  Chicot — " 

"  Well,  Monsieur  Henri." 

"  Chicot,  my  friend,  you  see  my  sorrow,  and  you  laugh 
at  me." 

"  Have  no  sorrow,  mordieu  !  " 

"  But  every  one  betrays  me." 

"  Who  knows  ?     Ventre  de  biche  !  who  knows  ?  " 

Henri,  losing  himself  in  conjectures,  descended  to  his 
room,  where  the  news  of  Saint-Luc's  return  had  caused  al] 
the  courtiers  to  assemble.  Among  them  was  Crillon,  who, 
with  flaming  eyes,  a  red  nose,  and  bristling  moustache, 
looked  like  a  dog  ready  to  fight. 

Saint-Luc  was  standing  there  surrounded  by  all  thest 
threatening  faces,  feeling  the  anger  seething  around  hirr 
and  yet  not  in  the  least  concerned.  He  had  brought  his 
wife  and  seated  her  on  a  stool  near  the  balustrade  of  th( 
bed.  He  was  walking  about  and  returning  the  glances 
that  were  levelled  at  him. 

Out  of  consideration  for  the  lady,  some  of  the  nobles 
had  moved  aside,  in  spite  of  their  desire  to  insult  Saint- 
Luc  and  to  speak  disagreeable  words  to  him.  The  ex- 
favorite  was  moving  about  amid  this  silence. 

Jeanne,  modestly  wrapped  in  her  travelling-cloak,  Mas 
waiting  with  downcast  eyes.  Saint-Luc,  proudly  wrapped 
in  his  cloak,  was  also  waiting.  Finally,  the  whole 
assembly  was  waiting  to  know  the  reason  of  Saint-Luc's 
reappearance  at  court  where  all  were  trying  to  divide 
among  themselves  some  portion  of  his  past  favor  and 
where  his  presence  was  considered  most  useless. 

Expectation  had  reached  its  height  when  the  king 
appeared. 

Henri  entered,  very  agitated,  and  busy  working  him 
self  up  ;    it  is  this  very  breathlessness  which  often  con- 
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stitutes  what  is  known  as  the  dignity  of  princes.  He 
altered,  followed  by  Chicot,  who  had  the  calm  dignity 
which  the  King  of  France  should  have  shown  ;  he  at  once 
observed  Saint-Luc's  attitude,  a  thing  which  Henri  III. 
should  have  done. 

"  You  here,  monsieur  ?  "  cried  the  king,  without  heed- 
.ng  those  around  him,  like  the  Spanish  bull  who  rushes 
nto  the  arena  and  sees  only  the  red  rag. 

"  Yes,  sire,"  simply  and  modestly  replied  Saint-Luc  as 
le  bowed  with  respect. 

This  answer  made  so  little  impression  on  the  king,  so 
ittle  did  this  dignified  attitude  convey  to  his  mind  a  corre- 
sponding sense  of  dignity,  that  he  continued  at  once, — 

"  Really,  your  presence  at  the  Louvre  surprises  me." 

At  this  brutal  aggression,  a  death-like  silence  reigned 
iround  the  king  and  his  favorite.  It  was  the  silence 
•vhich  reigns  around  the  lists  when  two  adversaries  are 
ibout  to  settle  a  supreme  question.  Saint-Luc  was  the 
jirst  to  break  it. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  with  his  habitual  elegance  and  without 
3eing  moved  in  the  least  by  the  royal  anger,  "  I  am 
surprised  that  under  the  existing  circumstances  your 
Majesty  did  not  expect  me." 

'  What  do  you  mean,  monsieur  ?  "  replied  Henri,  with 
-oyal  pride  and  raising  his  head  with  an  expression  of 
great  dignity. 

"  Sire,"  replied  Saint-Luc,  "  your  Majesty  is  in  danger." 

"  In  danger  ?  "   cried  the  courtiers. 

'  Yes,  gentlemen,  a  serious,  great,  and  real  danger,- — a 
danger  in  which  the  king  will  have  need  of  all  those  who 
are  devoted  to  him  ;  and  being  convinced  that  in  a  dan- 
ger like  this  one,  there  is  no  small  assistance,  I  come  to  lay 
at  his  feet  my  humble  services." 

"  Ah,  ah,  my  son,"  said  Chicot,  "  you  see  I  was  right  to 
say, '  Who  knows  ?  '  " 

Henri  III.  did  not  reply  at  first.  He  looked  around,  and 
all  those  present  seemed  agitated  and  offended  ;  but 
Henri  soon  discovered  the  jealousy  which  agitated  all  the 
hearts.     He  concluded  that  Saint-Luc  had  done  some- 
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thing  of  which  the  majority  would  have  been  incapable, — 
that  is,  something  noble  ;  yet  he  would  not  yield  at  once. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "  you  have  only  done  your  duty  ; 
you  owe  us  your  services." 

"  All  the  subjects  owe  their  services  to  the  king, — I 
know  it,  sire,"  replied  Saint-Luc  ;  "  but  in  these  times 
many  people  forget  to  pay  their  debts.  I  have  come,  sire, 
to  pay  mine,  only  too  happy  if  your  Majesty  will  deign  tc 
number  me  among  your  creditors." 

Henri,  disarmed  by  this  continuous  gentleness  and 
humility,  took  a  step  towards  Saint- Luc. 

"  Then,"  he  said,  "  you  return  without  any  othei 
motive  save  the  one  you  mentioned, — without  any  mis- 
sion or  safe-conduct  ?  " 

"  Sire,"  quickly  said  Saint-Luc,  who  saw  there  was 
neither  anger  nor  reproach  in  his  master's  tone,  "  I  have 
returned  simply  and  purely  for  the  reason  I  gave.  No^ 
your  Majesty  can  throw  me  into  the  Bastille  or  have  me 
shot,  but  I  shall  have  done  my  duty.  Sire,  Anjou  is  oc 
fire  ;  Touraine  is  about  to  revolt ;  Guyenne  is  rising 
beside  them  ;  M.  le  Due  d' Anjou  is  working  the  west  and 
south  of  France." 

"  And  he  is  well  seconded,  is  he  not  ?  "  cried  the  king, 

"  Sire,"  said  Saint-Luc,  who  understood  the  meaning  oi 
the  royal  words,  '  neither  counsel  nor  argument  can  staj 
the  duke  ;  and  M.  de  Bussy,  firm  as  he  is,  cannot  reassure 
your  brother  under  the  terror  with  which  your  Majesty 
inspires  him." 

'--  Ah,  ah,"  said  Henri,  "  he  is  trembling,  the  rebel !  " 

And  he  smiled  under  his  moustache. 

"  Tudieu  !  "  said  Chicot,  as  he  stroked  his  chin,  "  here 
is  a  clever  man,"  and  pushing  the  king  with  his  elbow, — 

"  Make  way,  Henri,"  he  said,  "  and  let  me  shake  M.  de 
Saint-Luc's  hand." 

This  movement  was  followed  by  the  king.  He  let 
Chicot  pay  his  compliment  to  the  new-comer,  then  going 
slowly  to  his  old  friend,  he  placed  his  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  said, — ■ 

"  You  are  welcome,  Saint-Luc." 
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"  Ah,  sire,"  cried  Saint-Luc,  kissing  the  king's  hand, 
"  I  find  again  my  beloved  master." 

"  Yes,  but  you  are  no  longer  the  same,"  said  the  king, 
"  or  rather,  you  have  grown  so  thin,  my  poor  Saint-Luc, 
that  I  would  not  have  recognized  you." 

At  this  moment  a  feminine  voice  was  heard. 

"  Sire,"  said  this  voice,  "  it  is  from  grief  at  having 
incurred  your  Majesty's  displeasure." 

Though  this  voice  was  gentle  and  respectful,  Henri 
started,  for  its  sound  was  almost  as  disagreeable  to  him 
as  thunder  was  to  Augustus. 

"  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  !  "  he  murmured.  "  Ah, 
true  ;   I  had  forgotten — " 

Jeanne  fell  on  her  knees. 

"  Rise,  madame,"  said  the  king.  "  I  love  all  those  who 
bear  the  name  of  Saint-Luc." 

,    Jeanne  quickly  seized  the  king's  hand  and  carried  it  to 
her  lips,  but  Henri  as  quickly  drew  it  away. 

"  Go  and  convert  the  king,"  said  Chicot  to  the  young 
woman,  "  ventre  de  biche  !  you  are  pretty  enough  for  that." 

But  Henri  turned  his  back  on  Jeanne,  and  throwing  his 
irm  around  Saint-Luc's  neck,  led  him  into  the  next  room. 

"  Then  we  have  made  peace,"  he  said. 

"  Say  rather,  that  the  pardon  is  granted,  sire,"  replied 
the  courtier. 

"  Madame,"  said  Chicot  to  Jeanne,  who  hesitated,  "  a 
*ood  wife  must  not  leave  her  husband, — particularly, 
when  her  husband  is  in  danger,"  and  he  pushed 
ier  after  the  king  and  Saint-Luc. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

;n  which  we  meet  two  important  characters  in  the 
j  story,  who  have  not  been  seen  for  some  time. 

There  is  one  character  in  this  story, — there  are  even  two, 
about  whose  fate  the  reader  has  a  right  to  inquire. 
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With  the  humility  of  the  author  of  an  ancient  preface,  we 
hasten  to  reply  to  these  questions,  all  the  importance  of 
which  we  understand. 

We  mean  first  an  enormous  monk,  with  heavy  brows, 
thick  red  lips,  large  hands,  broad  shoulders,  and  the 
length  of  whose  neck  daily  decreases  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  development  of  his  chest  and  cheeks.  We 
next  have  a  large  donkey,  whose  sides  are  gradually 
swelling  out  like  a  balloon.  The  monk  is  fast  getting  like 
a  hogshead  ;  the  ass  resembles  a  child's  crib  supported  on 
four  posts. 

The  one  inhabits  a  cell  in  the  convent  of  Sainte-Gene- 
vieve,  where  all  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  come  and  visit 
him  ;  the  other,  the  stable  of  the  same  convent.  The  one 
answers  to  the  name  of  Gorenflot,  the  second  to  the  name 
of  Panurge. 

For  the  moment,  both  were  enjoying  themselves  beyond 
their  wildest  dreams.  The  monks  of  Sainte-Genevieve 
took  all  possible  care  of  their  illustrious  companions  ;  and 
like  the  divinities  of  the  third  rank,  who  attended  Jupiter's 
eagle,  Juno's  peacock,  and  Venus'  doves,  the  lay  brothers 
devoted  their  energies  to  fattening  Panurge  for  hi| 
master's  sake.  Savory  odors  came  from  the  kitchen, 
while  the  choicest  Burgundy  wines  filled  the  largest  glasses. 

If  there  came  a  missionary  who  had  travelled  in  distant 
lands  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  or  a  legate  bearing 
indulgences  from  the  Pope,  they  showed  him  Brother 
Gorenflot,  that  model  churchman  who  preaches  like  Saint 
Luke,  and  uses  his  sword  like  Saint  Paul.  They  showed 
him  Gorenflot  in  all  his  glory, — that  is  to  say,  seated  at 
a  table  in  which  a  hollow  had  been  cut  out  for  his  sacred 
stomach  ;  and  they  took  great  pride  in  saying  that  he 
could  consume  the  rations  of  eight  ordinary  persons.  And' 
when  the  new-comer  had  piously  contemplated  that] 
marvel,  the  prior  would  clasp  his  hands  and  say  to  him,, 
"  What  an  admirable  nature  ;  Brother  Gorenflot  loves 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  cultivates  the  arts.  You' 
see  how  he  eats  !  Ah,  if  you  had  heard  the  sermon  hej 
preached  one  famous  night,  when  he  offered  to  devote- 
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himself  for  the  triumph  of  the  faith  !  His  is  a  mouth 
which  speaks  like  Saint  John  Chrysostom's,  and  swallows 
like  that  of  Gargantua." 

Sometimes,  however,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  splendors, 
a  cloud  passes  over  Gorenflot's  brow.  The  capons  smoke 
uselessly  before  his  wide  nostrils,  the  little  Flemish 
oysters  yawn  in  vain  in  their  pearly  shells.  The  bottles 
stand  before  him  untouched.  Gorenflot  is  gloomy ;  he  is 
no  longer  hungry  ;   he  dreams. 

The  report  spreads  at  once  that  the  worthy  monk  is  in 
an  ecstasy  like  Saint  Francis,  or  in  a  swoon  like  Saint 
Theresa,  and  the  admiration  increases.  He  is  no  longer 
a  monk  ;  he  is  a  saint,  a  demi-god,  and  others  even  go  so 
far  as  to  liken  him  to  a  God. 

"  Hush  !  "  they  murmur,  "  let  us  not  disturb  Brother 
Gorenflot's  meditation." 

And  all  move  aside.     The  prior  then  awaits  the  moment 

when    Brother   Gorenflot    will    make    some    sign.        He 

pproaches  the  monk,  takes  his  hands,  and  questions  him. 

iorenflot  raises  his  head,  and  looks  vacantly  at  the  prior, 

and  seems  to  come  from  another  world. 

"  What  were  you  doing,  worthy  brother  ?  "   asked  the 
prior. 
"  I  ?  "  said  Gorenflot. 
"  Yes,  you  ;  you  were  doing  something." 
"  Yes,  Father,  I  was  composing  a  sermon." 
"  In  the  style  of  the  one  you  gave  us  on  the  night  of 
he  League  ?  " 

Every  time  that  this  sermon  is  mentioned,  Gorenflot 
Dewails  his  infirmity. 

"  Yes,"  he  says  with  a  sigh,  "  in  the  same  style.     Ah, 
what  a  pity  I  did  not  write  that  one  !  " 
"  Does  a  man  like  you  need  to  write,  my  dear  brother  ? 
o,  you  are  inspired  ;   you  open  your  mouth,  and  as  the 
ord  of  God  is  within  you,  it  flows  from  your  lips." 
:'  You  think  so  ?  "   said  Gorenflot. 
"  Happy  is  the  man  who  doubts,"  replied  the  prior. 
From  time  to  time,  Gorenflot,  who  understands  the 
ecessities  of  his  position,  meditates  a  sermon. 
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Away  with  Marcus  Tullius,  Caesar,  Saint  Gregory,  Saint 
Augustine,  Saint  Jerome,  and  Tertullian  ;  the  revival  of 
sacred  eloquence  will  begin  with  Gorenflot ! 

From  time  to  time,  when  he  has  finished  a  meal, 
Gorenflot  rises,  and  drawn  by  an  invincible  force,  wends 
his  way  to  the  stables  ;  there  he  looks  lovingly  at  Panurge, 
who  brays  with  pleasure  ;  then  he  passes  his  fat  hand  over 
the  thick  hair,  in  which  it  almost  disappears.  This  is 
no  longer  pleasure,  it  is  happiness  ;  and  Panurge  not  only 
brays,  but  rolls  himself. 

The  prior  and  three  or  four  dignitaries  usually  accom- 
pany him  in  these  excursions,  and  pet  Panurge  ;  they  give 
him  cakes,  biscuits,  macaroons,  like  those  who  gave 
honey-cakes  to  Cerberus  in  order  to  win  Pluto's  favor. 

Panurge,  having  a  most  amiable  disposition,  suffers 
these  attentions  ;  besides,  as  he  has  neither  ecstasies  nor 
sermons  to  meditate,  and  no  reputation  to  sustain  save 
that  of  obstinacy  and  laziness,  he  finds  nothing  more  to 
desire,  and  is  the  happiest  of  donkeys. 

The  prior  looks  tenderly  at  him. 

"  Simple  and  gentle,"  he  said  ;  "  those  are  the  attri- 
butes of  strength." 

Gorenflot  had  learned  that  ita  is  the  Latin  for  "  yes.'- 
He  made  marvellous  use  of  this  word,  replying  ita  to  all 
that  was  said  to  him,  and  always  producing  a  fine  effect. 
Encouraged  by  this  perpetual  agreement  with  all  he  said, 
the  abbot  would  sometimes  say  to  him, — 

"  You  work  too  much,  my  dear  brother,  and  your  heart 
grows  sad." 

And  Gorenflot  replied  to  Joseph  Foulon  as  Chicot  some- 
times replied  to  his  Majesty  King  Henri  III., — 

"  Who  knows  ? 

"  Our  meals  are  perhaps  a  little  coarse,"  added  the. 
prior  ;  "  you  might  like  the  cook  changed.  You  know, 
my  dear  brother,  Qucedam  saturationes  minus  succedunt." 

"  Ita  "  was  Gorenflot's  invariable  answer  as  he  patted! 
his  donkey. 

"  You  caress  Panurge  a  great  deal,  good  brother,"  said 
the  prior  ;  "  are  you  longing  to  travel  again  ?  " 
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'  Oh  !  "  Gorenflot  would  answer  with  a  sigh. 

The  fact  is  that  Gorenflot  was  tormented  by  memories. 
He  had  first  left  his  convent  with  great  reluctance  ;  but  he 
discovered  in  his  exile  infinite  and  unknown  joys,  the 
source  of  which  is  freedom.  In  the  midst  of  his  happiness 
he  felt  this  longing  for  freedom, — freedom  with  Chicot, 
that  gay  companion  whom  he  loved  without  knowing 
why  ;  perhaps  because  Chicot  beat  him  from  time  to  time. 

'"  Alas  !  "  timidly  said  a  young  brother  who  had 
followed  the  play  of  Gorenflot's  features,  "  I  think  you  are 
right,  worthy  prior,  and  that  convent  life  is  burdensome 
to  him." 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Gorenflot ;  "  but  I  feel  that  I  am 
born  to  lead  a  life  of  activity  in  the  midst  of  political 
struggles  and  campaigns." 

As  he  spoke  these  words  Gorenflot's  eyes  sparkled.  He 
<vas  thinking  of  Chicot's  omelets,  of  the  wine  of  Anjou  in 
'Vfaitre  Claude  Bonhomet's  cellar,  and  of  the  public-room 
)f  the  Corne  d'Abondance. 

Since  the  night  of  the  League,  or  rather,  since  the  morn- 
ng  which  followed  his  return  to  the  convent,  he  had  not 
Deen  allowed  to  go  out  ;  since  the  king  had  appointed  him- 
self chief  of  the  Union,  the  Leaguers  acted  with  great 
eserve.  Gorenflot  was  so  simple-minded  that  he  had  not 
bven  thought  of  taking  advantage  of  his  position  to  have 
:he  door  opened.  He  had  been  told,  "  Brother,  you  are 
iorbidden  to  go  out,"  and  he  had  not  gone.  No  one  sus- 
oected  this  inward  fire  which  caused  the  happiness  of  the 
convent  to  weigh  upon  him. 

But  as  his  sadness  daily  increased,  the  prior  said  to  him 
one  morning, — 

"  Dear  brother,  no  one  should  fight  against  his  vocation. 
Yours  is  to  fight  for  Christ.  Go,  then,  and  fulfil  the 
mission  for  which  the  Lord  has  sent  you,  only  be  careful  of 
your  precious  life  and  return  for  the  great  day." 

"  What  great  day  ?  "  asked  Gorenflot,  absorbed  in  his 

joy- 

"  That  of  the  Fete  Dieu." 

"  Ita,"  said  the  monk,  with  an  air  of  profound  wisdom  ; 
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"  but,"  added  Gorenflot,  "  give  me  some  money  that  I 
may  bestow  alms  in  a  Christian  manner." 

The  prior  hastened  to  fetch  a  large  purse,  which  he 
opened.     Gorenflot  plunged  in  his  great  hand. 

"  You  will  see  what  I  shall  bring  back  to  the  convent,",1 
he  said,  as  he  transferred  to  his  own  the  contents  of  thej 
prior's  purse. 

:'  You  have  the  text,  have  you  not,  dear  brother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

"  Confide  it  to  me." 

"  Willingly  ;   but  to  you  alone." 

The  prior  approached  Gorenflot  and  listened  attentively. 

"  '  The  flail  which  beats  the  corn  beats  itself,'  "  said  the 
monk. 

"  Oh,  magnificent !  oh,  sublime  !  "  cried  the  prior  : 
while  all  the  others,  sharing  his  enthusiasm,  repeated  with 
him,  "  Magnificent !    sublime  !  " 

"  And  now,  Reverend  Father,  am  I  free  ?  "  humbh 
asked  Gorenflot. 

"  Yes,  my  son  ;  go  and  walk  in  the  path  of  the  Lord.' 

Gorenflot  saddled  Panurge,  mounted  him  with  the  aic 
of  two  vigorous  monks,  and  left  the  convent  at  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  was  the  same  day  or« 
which  Saint-Luc  arrived  from  Meridor.  The  news  from 
Anjou  held  Paris  in  a  state  of  ferment. 

Gorenflot,  after  having  followed  the  Rue  Saint-Etienne 
had  just  turned  to  the  right  and  passed  the  Jacobins 
when  Panurge  started  suddenly.  A  heavy  hand  had  beer 
laid  on  his  back. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "   cried  Gorenflot,  frightened. 

"  A  friend,"  replied  a  voice  which  Gorenflot  thought  h( 
recognized.  The  monk  was  very  anxious  to  turn  round 
but,  like  the  sailors  who  must  get  accustomed  to  the' 
motion  of  the  ship  every  time  they  go  to  sea,  every  time 
he  mounted  his  ass  it  took  some  time  for  him  to  find  his 
centre  of  gravity. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Worthy  monk,  would  you  kindly  show  me  the  way  tc 
the  Corne  d'Abondance  ?  "  replied  the  voice. 
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"  Morbleu  !  it  is  M.  Chicot  in  person  !  "  cried  Goren- 
lot,  with  delight. 

"  Exactly,"  replied  the  Gascon.  "  I  was  going  to  seek 
/ou  at  the  convent  when  I  saw  you  come  out.  I  followed 
fou  for  some  time,  as  I  would  not  compromise  myself  by 
Deing  seen  talking  to  you.  But  now  that  we  are  alone, 
low  are  you  ?  Ventre  de  biche  !  I  think  vou  have  grown 
:hin  !  " 

"  And  you,  M.  Chicot,  have  grown  fat." 

"  I  think  we  are  flattering  each  other." 

"  What  have  you  there,  M.  Chicot  ?  "  asked  the  monk  ; 
'  you  seem  laden." 

"  I  have  a  haunch  of  venison  which  I  have  stolen  from 
lis  Majesty,"  said  the  Gascon ;  "  we  shall  have  it  cooked." 
'  Dear  M.  Chicot  !  "  cried  the  monk.  "  And  under  the 
pther  arm  ?  " 

"  A  flask  of  Cyprus  wine  sent  by  another  king  to  my 
ping." 

'  Let  me  see,"  said  Gorenflot. 

'  That  is  the  wine  I  love.     Do  you  not  like  it,  worthy 
brother  ?  "  asked  Chicot,  opening  his  cloak. 

Oh,  oh,"  cried  Gorenflot,  jumping  about  in  such  glee 
chat  Panurge  bent  beneath  the  load.  In  his  joy,  the 
iionk  raised  his  hands  to  heaven  and  in  a  voice  which 
nade  the  windows  rattle,  he  sang  to  Panurge's  accompani- 
ment,— 

"  La  musique  a  des  appas, 
Mais  on  ne  fait  que  l'entendre, 
Les  fieurs  ont  le  parfum  tendre, 
Mais  l'odeur  ne  nourrit  pas. 
Sans  que  noire  main  y  touche, 
Un  beau  ciel  fiatte  nos  yeux  ; 
Mais  la  vie  coule  en  la  bouche, 
Mais  le  vin  se  sent,  se  touche 
Et  se  boit ;   je  l'aime  mieux 
Que  musique,  fieurs  et  cieux." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  sung  for  a  month. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIV 

HOW  MONSOREAU  AND  DIANE  JOURNEYED  TO  PARIS. 

Let  us  leave  the  two  friends  at  the  Corne  d'Abondanci 
(whither,  as  the  reader  may  have  observed,  Chicot  nevei 
conducted  Gorenflot  without  intentions  which  the  poo; 
monk  was  far  from  suspecting)  and  let  us  return  to  M.  d< 
Monsoreau,  who  was  travelling  to  Paris  in  his  litter,  and  t( 
Bussy,  who  had  left  Angers  with  the  intention  of  following 
the  same  road. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  well-mounted  rider  to  overtak< 
foot  travellers,  and  he  even  runs  the  risk  of  passing  them 
This  happened  to  Bussy. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  May  and  the  heat  was  great 
particularly  about  noon.  M.  de  Monsoreau  ordered  a  hal" 
in  a  little  wood  which  was  near  the  road ;  and  as  h( 
wished  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou  to  remain  as  long  as  possible  ir 
ignorance  of  his  departure,  he  saw  that  his  whole  suite 
entered  the  thicket,  where  they  remained  until  the  hea: 
of  the  day  was  over ;  and  as  they  had  a  horse  lader 
with  provisions  there  was  no  necessity  to  go  to  an 
inn. 

During  this  time,  Bussy  passed  them.  But  as  we  ma} 
imagine,  he  did  not  travel  without  inquiring  if  horses  aik 
riders  and  a  litter  carried  by  peasants  had  been  seen 
Until  he  reached  the  village  of  Durtal,  he  obtained 
positive  and  satisfactory  information  ;  and  certain  tha'; 
Diane  was  before  him,  he  went  on  very  slowly,  rising  iij 
his  stirrups  at  the  top  of  each  hill,  in  the  hope  of  perceivinf 
the  party  he  was  following. 

But  all  information  suddenly  ceased ;  the  traveller:] 
whom  he  met  had  seen  no  one,  and  on  reaching  La  Flechi 
he  became  convinced  that  instead  of  following,  he  wad 
now  preceding.  He  then  remembered  the  little  wood  hi 
had  passed  and  understood  why  his  horse  had  neighed  ancj 
sniffed  the  air  as  they  rode  by. 

He  made  up  his  mind  at  once,  and  put  up  at  the  wors 
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nn  of  the  street,  after  having  seen  that  his  horse  would 
)e  well  attended  to  (he  was  more  careful  of  it  than  of  him- 
ielf ,  for  he  knew  he  must  be  able  to  rely  on  its  strength  in 
:ase  of  necessity)  ;  then  he  settled  himself  near  a  window, 
:are  fully  concealed  behind  the  strip  of  cloth  that  served  as 
I  curtain.  Bussy  had  been  guided  in  his  choice  by  the 
act  that  this  tavern  was  situated  directly  opposite  the 
jjest  hostelry  in  the  town,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that 
oreau  would  stop  there.  He  had  guessed  rightly. 
Towards  four  o'clock  there  came  a  courier  who  stopped  at 
:he  door  of  the  inn.  Half  an  hour  later  came  the  rest  of 
he  party,  composed  of  the  count,  countess,  Remy,  and 
jertrude,  and  of  eight  carriers  who  were  relayed  at  every 
ive  leagues.  The  courier's  duty  was  to  prepare  these 
days  of  peasants. 

;  Now,  as  Monsoreau  was  too  jealous  not  to  be  generous, 
his  mode  of  travelling  suffered  neither  difficulty  nor 
lelay. 

The  principal  travellers  entered  the  hostelry  one  after 
he  other  ;  Diane  was  the  last,  and  Bussy  thought  she 
[lanced  anxiously  around.  His  first  impulse  was  to  show 
limself ,  but  he  had  the  courage  to  repress  it ;  the  slightest 
mprudence  might  ruin  them. 

Night  came  ;  Bussy  hoped  that  during  the  night  Remy 
night  come  out  or  Diane  might  show  herself  at  some 
vindow,  so  he  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  cloak  and  went 
Town  into  the  street.  He  waited  there  until  nine  o'clock  ; 
'it  that  hour  the  courier  left  the  inn,  and  five  minutes 
ater  eight  men  approached  the  door  ;  four  of  them 
entered. 

"  Oh,"  said  Bussy  to  himself,  "  are  they  going  to  travel 
py  night  ?  That  would  be  an  excellent  idea  on  the  part 
5f  M.  de  Monsoreau." 

'  All  concurred  for  the  plausibility  of  this  supposition, — 
che  night  was  balmy  and  the  stars  shone  brightly  ;  a  soft 
breeze,  laden  with  freshness  and  perfumes,  cooled  the  air. 
The  litter  came  out  first,  followed  by  Diane,  Remy,  and 
Grertrude  on  horseback.  Diane  looked  around,  but  the 
count  called  her  and  she  was  obliged  to  go  beside  his 
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litter.  The  four  men  for  the  relay  walked  on  either  side 
of  the  road  with  lighted  torches. 

"  Good  !  "  said  Bussy,  "  had  I  commanded  the  details, 
of  this  march,  I  could  not  have  done  better."  He  returned 
to  his  inn,  saddled  his  horse,  and  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the1 
travellers. 

This  time  there  was  no  danger  of  his  taking  the  wrong 
road  and  losing  sight  of  them  ;  the  torches  clearly  indi- 
cated the  direction  they  followed.  Monsoreau  scarcely 
allowed  Diane  to  move  from  his  side.  He  talked  to  her,  or1 
rather,  scolded  her.  Her  visit  to  the  conservatory  served 
as  a  text  for  innumerable  comments  and  malicious 
questions. 

Remy  and  Gertrude  sulked,  or  rather,  Remy  reflected 
and  Gertrude  sulked.  The  cause  of  this  behavior  could  be 
easily  explained.  Remy  no  longer  found  it  necessary  to  be 
in  love  with  Gertrude  since  Diane  was  in  love  with  Bussy; 

The  cortege  advanced,  some  disputing,  others  sulking. 
At  last  Bussy,  who  followed  the  cavalcade  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, gave  a  long  shrill  whistle  with  which  he  was  in  tha 
habit  of  summoning  his  attendants  in  the  hotel  of  the 
Rue  de  Grenelle-Saint-Honore,  and  thus  notified  Remy  ol 
his  presence.  This  sound,  which  always  echoed  from  one 
end  of  the  house  to  the  other,  would  bring  men  and  beasts, 
at  the  call.  We  say  men  and  beasts,  because  Bussy,  like 
all  strong  men,  took  pleasure  in  training  fighting  dogs, 
wild  horses,  and  falcons.  Now,  at  the  sound  of  this1 
whistle,  the  dogs  started  in  their  kennels,  the  horses  in 
their  stalls  and  the  falcons  on  their  perches.  Remy 
recognized  it  at  once.  Diane  started,  and  looked  at  the 
young  man,  who  nodded  in  the  affirmative.  As  he  passed 
beside  her,  he  whispered, — 

"  It  is  he." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Monsoreau.  "  Who  was  speak- 
ing to  you,  madame  ? 

"  To  me  ?     No  one,  monsieur." 

"  Yes,  I  saw  a  shadow  and  I  heard  a  voice." 

"  The  voice  was  Monsieur  Remy's/'  replied  Diane. 
"  Are  you  also  jealous  of  him  ?  " 
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I    "  No,  but  I  prefer  that  those  around  me  should  speak 
iloud  ;  it  would  amuse  me." 

'  There  are  certain  things  which  cannot  be  said  aloud 
aefore  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  Gertrude,  coming  to  the 
escue. 

"  Why  so  ? 

"  For  two  reasons." 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

"  Because  the  things  either  do  not  interest  Monsieur  le 
3omte  or  interest  him  too  much." 

'  And  of  which  kind  were  the  things  which  Monsieur 
kemy  has  just  whispered  to  Madame  ?  " 

"  Of  the  kind  which  interest  Monsieur  too  much." 

"  What  was  Remy  saying  to  you,  madame  ?  I  must 
Know." 

"  I  was  saying,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  that  if  you  excite 
yourself  in  this  way,  you  will  be  dead  before  you  have 
gone  one  third  of  the  way." 

By  the  pale  light  of  the  torches,  Monsoreau  was  seen  to 
grow  deadly  white.  Diane,  breathless  and  pensive,  was 
ilent. 

"He  is  waiting  for  you  behind,"  said  Remy,  in  a 
carcely  audible  voice  ;  "  ride  slowly  and  he  will  overtake 
you." 

Remy  had  spoken  so  low  that  Monsoreau  heard  only  a 
rmrmur  ;  he  made  an  effort,  threw  back  his  head,  and 
saw  Diane  riding  near. 

"  Another  movement  like  that,  Monsieur  le  Comte," 
said  Remy,  "  and  you  will  bring  on  a  hemorrhage." 
1  Diane  had  now  become  courageous.  Her  love  had 
given  birth  to  that  audacity  which  a  woman  truly  in  love 
usually  carries  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence.  She 
turned  her  horse's  head  and  waited. 

At  the  same  moment,  Remy  dismounted,  threw  his 
bridle  to  Gertrude,  and  approached  the  Utter  to  occupy 
the  sick  man's  attention. 

"  Let  me  feel  your  pulse,"  he  said  ;  "I  am  sure  you 
have  fever." 

Five  seconds  later  Bussy  was  beside  Diane.       They 
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needed  no  speech  to  understand  each  other,  and  remained 
for  some  moments  locked  in  a  tender  embrace. 

"  You  see,"  said  Bussy,  who  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence,  "  that  when  you  go,  I  follow  you." 

"  Oh,  Bussy,  what  happiness  for  me  in  the  days  and 
nights  if  I  know  that  you  are  near  !  " 

"  But  by  day  he  will  see  us." 

"  No,  you  will  follow  from  a  distance,  and  I  alone  shall 
see  you,  my  Louis.  At  the  turn  of  the  road  or  the  top  of 
a  hill  your  waving  plume  or  your  handkerchief  floating  in 
the  breeze  will  speak  to  me  in  your  name  and  tell  me  that 
you  love  me.  If  at  the  fall  of  day  I  can  see  your  shadow 
bend  to  send  me  a  kiss,  I  shall  be  so  happy." 

"  Speak  on,  my  beloved  Diane  ;  you  do  not  know  what 
harmony  there  is  in  the  sound  of  your  voice." 

"  And  when  we  travel  by  night,— which  we  shall  often 
do,  for  Remy  told  him  that  the  night  air  would  cool  the 
fever  of  his  wounds, — I  can  sometimes  stay  behind  as  I 
am  doing  now  ;  from  time  to  time,  I  shall  be  able  to  press 
you  in  my  arms  and  tell  you  how  I  shall  have  thought  ofj 
you  all  day." 

"  Oh,  how  I  love  you  !  how  I  love  you  !  "  murmured 
Bussy. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Diane,  "  I  think  our  souls  are  so 
closely  united  that  even  at  a  distance,  without  speaking: 
or  even  seeing  each  other,  we  can  be  happy  in  our 
thoughts." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  but  to  be  near  you,  to  see  you,  and  hold  you 
in  my  arms, — oh,  Diane  !   Diane  !  " 

The  horses  came  together,  while  their  silver-mounted 
bridles  jingled,  and  the  two  lovers  forgot  the  world  in 
a  long  embrace.  Suddenly  was  heard  a  voice  which 
made  them  both  start,  Diane  with  fear  and  Bussy  with) 
anger. 

"  Madame  Diane!"  it  cried.  "Where  are  you? 
Answer." 

This  call  sounded  through  the  air  like  a  death- 
knell. 

"  Oh,   it  is  he  !    I   had  forgotten   him,"   murmured 


and 
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LDiane.     "  It  is  he  ;    I  was  dreaming  ;   sweet  dream  and 
bitter  awakening." 

Listen  !  "     cried   Bussy,    "  listen,    Diane  ;     we   are 
ether.     Speak  but  one  word  and  nothing  can  separate 
Let  us  fly.     What  prevents  us  ?     Before  us  is  happi- 
3  and  liberty.     One  word,  and  we  shall  go  :   one  word, 
you  are  lost  to  him  and  belong  to  me  forever." 
The  young  man  was  gently  holding  her. 
"  And  my  father  ?  " 

"  When  the  baron  will  know  how  I  love  you, — "  he 
murmured. 

"  Oh,  a  father  ?     What  are  you  saying  there  ?  " 
This  single  word  recalled  Bussy  to  himself. 
"  I  will  do  nothing  by  violence,  dear  Diane,"  he  said. 
'*  Order,  and  I  shall  obey." 

Listen,"  said  Diane,  "  our  destiny  is  there  ;  let  us  be 
stronger    than    the    demon    who    persecutes    us.     Fear 
nothing,  and  you  will  see  if  I  know  how  to  love." 
Must  we  then  separate  ?  " 

Countess,"  cried  the  voice,  "  answer  or  I  will  jump 
from  this  infernal  litter,  even  if  it  kill  me  to  do  so." 

Adieu,"  said  Diane  ;    "he  would  do  it  and  kill  him- 
self." 
"  You  pity  him  ?  " 

"  Jealous  !  "  said  Diane,  with  an  adorable  smile. 
Bussy  let  her  go.     In  two  bounds  she  had  reached  the 
litter,  and  found  the  count  half  fainting. 
"  Stop  !  "  he  murmured,  "  stop  !  " 
"  Morbleu  I  "  said  Remy,  "  do  not  stop,  he  is  mad  ;   if 
he  wishes  to  kill  himself,  let  him." 
And  the  litter  went  on. 

"  After  whom  are  you  crying  ?  "  said  Gertrude.  "  Ma- 
jdame  is  here,  beside  me.  Come,  madame,  speak  to  him  ; 
Monsieur  le  Comte  is  surely  delirious." 

Diane,  without  uttering  a  word,  entered  the  circle  of 
flight. 

"  Ah,"  said  Monsoreau,  exhausted,  "  where  were  you  ?" 
'   Where  could  I  be,  monsieur,  if  not  behind  you  ?  " 
"  At  my  side,  madame  ;  and  do  not  leave  me  again." 

15 
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Diane  had  no  other  motive  for  remaining  behind  ;  she 
knew  that  Bussy  was  following  her.  Had  there  been  any 
moonlight,  she  could  have  seen  him. 

They  reached  a  halting-place.  Monsoreau  rested  a  few 
hours,  and  wished  to  go  on.  He  was  anxious,  not  to 
reach  Paris,  but  to  be  far  from  Angers.  From  time  to 
time,  the  scene  we  have  just  described  was  renewed. 
Remy  said  to  himself, — 

"If  he  dies  of  rage,  the  physician's  honor  will  be 
safe." 

But  Monsoreau  did  not  die  ;  on  the  contrary,  at  the 
end  of  ten  days,  they  reached  Paris  and  he  was  much 
better.  Remy  was  positively  a  very  able  physician,  more 
so  even  than  he  wished. 

During  these  ten  days  Diane  had  gradually  demolished 
all  Bussy 's  great  pride.  She  had  urged  him  to  visit  Mon- 
soreau and  take  advantage  of  the  latter's  friendship  for 
him.  He  had  an  excuse  for  his  visit, — the  count's  health 
about  which  he  came  to  inquire.  Remy  attended  the 
husband  and  carried  notes  to  the  wife. 

"  iEsculapius  and  Mercury,"  he  said;  "  my  functions 
are  complex." 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

HOW  THE  DUC  D'ANJOU'S  AMBASSADOR  REACHED  PARIS, 
AND   THE    RECEPTION    HE    MET   WITH. 

In  the  meantime,  neither  Catherine  nor  the  Due  d'Anjou 
appeared  at  the  Louvre,  and  the  report  of  a  dissension 
between  the  two  brothers  became  every  day  more  im- 
portant. The  king  had  received  no  message  from  his 
mother,  and  instead  of  believing,  according  to  the  proverb, 
"  No  news,  good  news,"  he  shook  his  head  and  said,  "  Xo 
news,  bad  news." 

The  favorites  added  :  "  Francois,  ill-advised,  must 
have  kept  your  mother." 

Francois,  ill-advised.     In  fact,  all  the  singular  policy  of 
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this  singular  reign  and  of  the  three  preceding  ones  could 
be  summed  up  in  these  words  :  Ill-advised  was  King 
iCharles  IX.  when  he  had — if  not  ordered — at  least 
rauthorized  the  massacre  of  Saint-Bartholomew.  Ill- 
advised  was  Francis  II.  when  he  ordered  the  massacre  of 
Amboise.  Ill-advised  was  Henri  II.,  the  father  of  this 
iperverted  race,  when  he  burned  so  many  heretics  and  con- 
spirators before  he  was  killed  by  Montgomery,  who  was 
also  said  to  have  been  ill-advised  when  his  lance  pene- 
trated so  awkwardly  beneath  the  king's  visor:  no  one 
[dared  say  to  the  king  : 

' '  Your  brother  has  bad  blood  in  his  veins  ;  he  is  trying, 
according  to  the  custom  in  your  family,  to  dethrone  or 
poison  you  ;  he  wishes  to  do  to  you  what  you  did  to  your 
elder  brother,  what  your  elder  brother  did  to  his,  and  what 
lyour  mother  taught  you  all  to  do  to  one  another." 

Xo,  a  king  in  those  days,  particularly  in  the  sixteenth 

century,  would  have  taken  these  remarks  for  insults  ;   for  a 

ing  was  a  man  in  those  days  ;  civilization  alone  has  been 

able  to  make  of  him  a  fac-simile  of  God  like  Louis  XIV., 

or  an  irresponsible  myth  like  a  constitutional  king. 

The  favorites  therefore  said  to  Henri  III., — 

"  Sire,  your  brother  is  ill-advised." 

And  as  there  was  only  one  person  possessing  the  power 
and  mind  to  advise  Francois,  it  was  against  Bussy  that 
the  storm  was  raised,  and  was  becoming  each  day  more 
violent.  The  public  councils  were  seeking  modes  of  in- 
timidation, and  the  privy  councils  were  seeking  modes  of 
extermination,  when  the  news  suddenly  came  that  the 
Due  d'Anjou  was  sending  an  ambassador. 

Whence  came  this  report  ?  Who  carried  it  and  spread 
it  ?  It  would  be  as  easy  to  say  that  as  to  say  how  the 
clouds  of  dust  are  raised  on  the  plains  or  the  whirlwinds 
of  noise  in  the  cities. 

There  is  a  demon  who  puts  wings  to  certain  reports  and 
lets  them  fly  through  space  like  eagles.  W'hen  this  one 
reached  the  Louvre,  it  produced  a  general  conflagration. 
The  king  became  pale  with  anger,  and  the  courtiers,  who 
always  exaggerated  their  master's  passions,  became  livid. 
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They  swore.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  all  they  swore, 
but  they  swore  among  other  things,  that  if  the  ambassador 
were  an  old  man  he  would  be  scoffed  at,  derided,  and 
thrown  into  the  Bastille.  If  he  were  a  young  man  he 
would  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  which  would  be  sent  to 
all  the  provinces  of  France  as  a  sample  of  the  royal 
anger. 

The  favorites,  according  to  their  custom,  polished  their 
swords,  took  fencing  lessons,  and  buried  their  daggers  in 
the  wall.  Chicot  left  his  sword  in  its  scabbard,  his  dagger 
in  its  sheath,  and  began  to  reflect.  The  king,  seeing 
Chicot  reflect,  and  remembering  that  Chicot  had  once  been 
of  the  same  opinion  as  the  queen-mother  on  a  subject  of 
great  moment,  and  that  this  opinion  had  been  justified  by 
events,  understood  that  the  wisdom  of  the  kingdom  was 
embodied  in  Chicot,  and  he  questioned  him. 

"  Sire,"  he  replied,  after  mature  reflection,  "  Mon- 
seigneur  the  Due  d'Anjou  wall  either  send  an  ambassador,1 
or  will  not  send  one." 

"  Pardieu  !  "  said  the  king,  "  what  was  the  use  of  bury- 
ing your  fist  in  your  cheek  to  find  this  dilemma  ?  " 

"  Patience,  patience,  as  your  august  mother  is  always 
saying  in  the  language  of  Machiavelli." 

'  You  see  that  I  have  some,  since  I  am  listening  to 
you." 

"  If  he  send  you  an  ambassador,  it  is  because  he  thinks 
he  can  do  it ;  if  he,  who  is  prudence  itself,  think  he  can  do 
it,  it  is  a  proof  that  he  feels  himself  strong.  Therefore, 
you  must  temporize  with  him.  We  must  respect  powers 
and  deceive  them,  but  we  must  not  play  with  them  ;  we 
must  receive  their  ambassador  and  show  great  pleasure 
at  seeing  him.  That  means  nothing  at  all.  You  re- 
member how  your  brother  Charles  IX.  embraced  that 
good  Admiral  Coligny  who  came  as  an  ambassador  from 
the  Huguenots,  who  also  thought  themselves  a  power  ?  " 

"  Then  you  approve  of  the  policy  of  my  brother 
Charles  IX.  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  am  simply  giving  an  example.  If,  later 
on,  you  find  means,  not  of  hurting  a  poor  devil  of  an 
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ambassador,  or  envoy,  but  of  seizing  the  master,  the 
motor,  the  chief,  the  high  and  mighty  prince,  Monseigneur 
the  Due  d'Anjou,  the  real  and  only  culprit,  together  with 
the  three  Guises,  and  locking  them  up  in  a  fortress  stronger 
than  the  Louvre,  do  so  by  all  means." 
I  like  this  beginning,"  said  Henri  III. 

"  Peste  !  you  are  not  hard  to  please.     I  shall  continue." 
Go  on." 

"  But  if  he  should  not  send  an  ambassador,  why  do  you 
allow  all  your  friends  to  bellow  ?  " 
Bellow?  " 

You  understand.     I  would  say  roar  if  there  was  any 
way  of  comparing  them  to  lions.     I  say  bellow — because 

-Come,  Henri,  it  makes  me  ill  to  see  these  fellows— more 
bearded  than  the  monkeys  of  your  menagerie— playing 
ghost  like  little  boys  and  trying  to  frighten  men  by  crying, 
'  Hoo,  hoo,'  without  counting  that  if  the  Due  d'Anjou 
send  no  one,  they  will  imagine  it  is  on  their  account,  and 
think  themselves  great  personages." 

"  Chicot,  you  forget  that  the  persons  of  whom  you  speak 
are  my  friends,  my  only  friends." 

"  Will  you  let  me  win  a  thousand  crowns  from  you,  oh, 
king  ?  "  asked  Chicot. 

"  Speak." 

"  Bet  with  me  that  these  fellows  will  remain  faithful 
through  every  trial,  and  I  will  bet  that  before  to-morrow 
night  I  will  have  gained  over  three  of  the  four,  body  and 
soul." 

Chicot's  assurance  made  the  king  reflect.     He  did  not 

rep,ly* 

"  Ah!  "  said  Chicot,  "  so  you  too  are  thinking,  and 

burying  your  charming  fist  in  your  pretty  mouth.     You 

.are  more  clever  than  I  thought,  my  son,  for  you  are 

beginning  to  see  the  truth." 

'  Then  what  do  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  Wait.  Half  of  Solomon's  wisdom  lies  in  that  word. 
If  an  ambassador  should  come,  receive  him  well ;  if  no 
one  come,  do  as  you  choose,  but  believe  me,  do  not  sacri- 
fice your  brother  to  your  scamps.     Cordieu  !     I  know  he 
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is  a  great  rascal,  but  he  is  a  Valois.  Kill  him  if  you  like, 
but  for  the  honor  of  the  name,  do  not  disgrace  him  ;  he  is 
attending  very  diligently  to  that  himself." 

"  That  is  true,  Chicot." 

"  One  more  lesson  that  you  owe  me.  Fortunately  we 
do  not  keep  account.  Now  let  me  sleep,  Henri.  A  week 
ago  I  found  it  necessary  to  intoxicate  a  monk,  and  when 
I  perform  such  feats  I  am  tipsy  for  a  week." 

"  Is  it  that  good  monk  of  Sainte-Genevieve  of  whom 
you  have  already  spoken  ?  " 

"  Exactly  ;   you  promised  him  an  abbey." 

"  I?  " 

"  Pardieu  !  it  is  the  least  you  might  do  for  him  after  all 
he  did  for  you." 

"  Is  he  still  devoted  to  me  ?  " 

"  He  adores  you.     By  the  way,  my  son." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  The  Fdte  Dieu  is  in  three  weeks." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  I  hope  you  are  preparing  some  nice  little  procession." 

"  I  am  the  most  Christian  king,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  give 
my  people  the  example  of  religion." 

"  And  you  will  stop  as  usual  in  all  the  great  convents  of 
Paris  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  At  the  Abbey  of  Sainte-Genevieve  ?  " 

"  No  doubt ;  it  is  the  second  one  I  intend  to  visit.  But 
why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  !  I  was  only  curious.  Now,  I  know 
what  I  wanted.     Good-night,  Henri." 

At  this  moment,  as  Chicot  was  preparing  to  take  a  nap, 
a  great  noise  was  heard  in  the  Louvre. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"  Come,"  said  Chicot,  "  it  is  said  that  I  shall  not  sleep, 
Henri." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  My  son,  you  must  rent  a  room  for  me,  or  I  shall  leave 
you.  Upon  my  word,  the  Louvre  has  become  uninhabit- 
able." 
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At  this  moment,  the  captain  of  the  guards  entered.  He 
looked  very  frightened. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  captain,  "  it  is  the  Due  d'Anjou's 
envoy  who  is  dismounting  at  the  gate." 

"  With  a  suite  ?  " 

"  Xo,  all  alone." 

"  Then  you  must  receive  him  doubly  well,  Henri,  for  he 
is  a  brave  man." 

"  Come,"  said  the  king,  whose  face  was  pale,  though  he 
tried  to  look  calm,  "  assemble  my  whole  court  in  the  great 
hall,  and  let  me  dress  in  black.  One  must  dress  in  mourn- 
ing to  treat  with  one's  brother  through  an  ambassador." 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

WHICH    IS   ONLY   THE    CONTINUATION    OF   THE    LAST. 

King  Henri  III.'s  throne  was  in  the  great  hall.  Around 
ithis  throne  was  an  excited  and  tumultuous  throng.  The 
king  took  his  seat,  sad  and  frowning.  All  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  gallery,  through  which  the  captain  of 
the  guards  was  to  introduce  the  envoy. 

"  Sire,"  whispered  Quelus,  in  the  king's  ear,  "  do  you 
know  the  name  of  the  ambassador  ?  " 

"  Xo,  what  do  I  care  ?  " 

"  Sire,  it  is  M.  de  Bussy.     Is  not  the  insult  trebled  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  see  any  insult,"  said  Henri,  trying  to  be  calm. 
Your  Majesty  may  not  see  it,"  said  Schomberg,  "  but 
jwe  see  it." 

Henri  did  not  reply.  He  felt  anger  and  hatred  at  work 
^around  his  throne,  and  congratulated  himself  on  being 
able  to  place  two  barriers  of  this  strength  between  himself 
and  his  enemies. 

Quelus,  growing  alternately  red  and  pale,  had  placed 
both  hands  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Schomberg  took  off 
his  gloves,  and  drew  his  dagger  half  out  of  the  sheath. 
Maugiro'n  took  his  sword,  which  was  held  by  a  page,  and 
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fastened  it  to  his  belt ;  D'Epernon  twirled  his  moustache,  I 
and  stood  behind  his  companions.     As  for  Henri,  like  a 
hunter  who  hears  his  dogs  barking  at  a  boar,  he  let  his 
favorites  do  as  they  would  and  smiled. 

"  Let  the  ambassador  enter,"  he  said. 

At  these  words,  a  deathlike  silence  reigned  throughout 
the  room,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  dull  murmur  of 
the  king's  wrath  could  be  heard.  Then  a  quick,  firm  >tep 
was  heard,  and  the  spurs  jingled  proudly  on  the  marble 
floor.  Bussy  entered  with  head  erect,  and  a  calm  counte- 
nance, holding  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

He  advanced  directly  to  Henri,  made  a  profound  bow, 
and  waited  to  be  questioned,  standing  proudly  before  the 
throne,  but  with  a  pride  wholly  personal, — the  pride  of 
a  gentleman,  not  at  all  offensive  to  the  Royal  Majesty. 

"  You  here,  M.  de  Bussy  ?  I  believed  you  to  be  in  the 
depths  of  Anjou." 

"  Sire,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  was  there,  but  I  have  returned 
as  you  see." 

"  And  what  brought  you  to  our  capital  ?  " 

"  The  desire  of  presenting  my  humble  respects  to  you 
Majesty." 

The  king  and  the  favorites  looked  at  one  another 
They  evidently  expected  something  else  from  the  im^ 
petuous  young  man. 

"  And — nothing  more  ?  "  said  the  king. 

"  I  will  add,  sire,  the  orders  I  received  from  his  High- 
ness, Monseigneur  the  Due  d' Anjou,  to  join  his  respects 
to  mine." 

"  And  the  duke  said  nothing  else  ?  " 

"  He  told  me  that  being  on  the  point  of  returning  with 
the  queen-mother,  he  wished  me  to  apprise  your  Majesty 
of  the  return  of  one  of  his  most  faithful  subjects." 

The  king,  almost  suffocated  by  surprise,  could  not 
continue  his  questions.  Chicot  took  advantage  of  the 
interruption  to  approach  the  ambassador. 

"  How  do  you  do,  M.  de  Bussy  ?  "  he  asked. 

Bussy  turned  round,  surprised  to  find  a  friend  in  that 
assembly. 
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"  Ah  !  Monsieur  Chicot,  I  greet  you  with  all  my  heart," 
he  replied.     "  How  is  M.  de  Saint-Luc  ?  " 

"  Very  well ;  he  is  now  walking  near  the  aviary  with 
his  wife." 

"  And  this  is  all  you  had  to  say  to  me,  M.  de  Bussy  ?  " 
asked  the  king. 

"  Yes,  sire,  if  there  is  anything  else  of  importance, 
Monseigneur  the  Due  d'Anjou  will  have  the  honor  of 
telling  you  himself." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  king,  and  rising  silently  from  his 
throne  he  descended  the  two  steps.  The  audience  was  at 
an  end  ;  the  groups  broke  up.  Bussy  noticed  out  of  the 
■  corner  of  his  eye  that  he  was  surrounded  by  the  four 
favorites,  and  almost  locked  in  a  living  circle  full  of 
'agitation  and  menace. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  the  king  was  conversing  in  a  low 
1  tone  with  his  chancellor.  Bussy  pretended  to  see  nothing, 
and  continued  to  converse  with  Chicot  ;  but  the  king 
called  him  away  as  if  he  too  were  in  the  plot  to  isolate 
Bussy. 

"  Come  here,  Chicot,"  he  said,  "  I  have  something  to 
tell  you." 

Chicot  saluted  Bussy  with  great  courtesy,  and  Bussy 
bowed  in  return  with  no  less  elegance,  and  remained  alone 
within  the  circle.  Then  he  changed  his  expression  ;  he 
had  been  calm  with  the  king,  polite  with  Chicot  ;  he  now 
became  gracious,  seeing  Ouelus  approach. 

"  Ah,  how  are  you,  M.  de  Quelus  ?  "  he  said  to  him  ; 
"  may  I  have  the  honor  of  asking  you  how  your  household 
is?  " 

"  Not  very  well,  monsieur,"  replied  Ouelus. 
"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  "  said  Bussy,  as  though  this  reply 
grieved  him  personally  ;   "  what  has  happened  ?  " 

"  There  is  something  which  greatly  annoys  us,"  replied 
Ouelus. 

>  "  Something  ?  "  asked  Bussy,  in  astonishment,  "  are 
you  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  rid  yourself  of  this  some- 
thing ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  monsieur,"  said  Maugiron,  pushing  aside 
15  a 
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Schomberg  who  had  advanced  to  take  part  in  this  con- 
versation which  promised  to  be  interesting,  "it  is  not 
something  but  some  one  that  M.  de  Quelus  means." 

'  If  there  is  some  one  in  M.  de  Quelus'  way,  let  him 
push  him  aside  as  you  have  done." 

"  I  have  given  him  the  same  advice,  M.  de  Bussy,"  said 
Schomberg,  "  and  I  think  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
follow  it." 

"  Ah,  is  this  you,  M.  de  Schomberg  ?  I  did  not  have 
the  honor  of  recognizing  you." 

"  Perhaps  not  ;   is  my  face  still  blue  ?  " 

"  No,  you  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  pale  ;  are  you  in 
poor  health,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Schomberg,  "  if  I  am  pale,  it  is  with 
anger." 

"  Ah,  so  you  are  like  M.  de  Quelus,  annoyed  by  some- 
thing or  some  one  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Like  me,"  said  Maugiron.  "  I  too  have  some  one  who 
annoys  me." 

"  Always  witty,  my  dear  M.  de  Maugiron,"  said  Bussy, 
"  but  the  more  I  look  at  you,  the  more  concerned  I  am 
about  your  preoccupied  expressions." 

"  You  forget  me,  monsieur,"  said  D'Epernon,  proudly 
planting  himself  before  Bussy. 

"  Pardon  me,  M.  d'Epernon,  you  were  behind  the 
others,  according  to  your  habit,  and  I  have  so  little  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  you  that  it  was  not  my  place  to  speak 
first." 

It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  Bussy's  smile  and  his  un- 
concerned manner,  placed  as  he  was  between  these  four 
madmen,  whose  eyes  spoke  with  only  too  much  eloquence, 
and  he  must  have  been  blind  or  stupid  who  did  not  under- 
stand their  meaning  ;  but  Bussy  seemed  not  to  under- 
stand. He  remained  silent  with  the  same  smile  on  his 
lips. 

"  Well,"  said  Quelus,  who  was  the  first  to  lose  his 
patience,  and  stamped  with  his  foot.  Bussy  raised  his 
eyes  to  the  ceiling  and  looked  around  him. 
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"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "  do  you  notice  the  echo  in  this 
room  ?  Nothing  reverberates  the  sound  like  marble 
walls,  though  the  voices  are  doubly  sonorous  beneath 
arches  of  stucco  ;  on  the  contrary,  on  a  plain  the  sound 
divides  itself,  and,  on  my  honor,  I  believe  the  clouds  take 
their  share.  I  advance  this  proposition  according  to 
Aristophanes.  Have  you  read  Aristophanes,  gentle- 
men ?  " 

Maugiron  thought  he  understood  Bussy's  invitation, 
and  approached  the  young  man  to  whisper  in  his  ear  ; 
but  Bussy  stopped  him. 

"  No  confidences  here,  monsieur,  I  beg  of  you,"  he 
said.  "  You  know  that  his  Majesty  is  jealous,  and  would 
believe  that  we  are  gossiping." 

Maugiron  went  away,  more  furious  than  ever.  Schom- 
berg  took  his  place,  and  said  in  a  pompous  tone, — 

I  am  a  German,  very  heavy,  very  obtuse,  but  very 
frank  ;  I  speak  loud,  that  those  who  listen  may  have 
every  chance  of  hearing.  But  when  my  words,  which  I 
try  to  make  clear,  are  not  understood  by  the  one  to  whom 
they  are  addressed,  or  when  that  one  is  deaf,  because  he 
does  not  wish  to  hear,  then  I —  " 

"  You  ?  "  asked  Bussy,  fixing  on  the  young  man  one  of 
those  looks  that  the  tigers  send  forth  from  their  fathomless 
orbs,  those  looks  that  seem  to  well  up  from  an  abyss  and 
shed  torrents  of  fire,  "  you —  " 

Schomberg  stopped.  Bussy  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  turned  on  his  heel.  He  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  D'Epernon  ;  D'Epernon  was  started  and  could  not 
possibly  withdraw. 

"  See,  gentlemen,"  he  said,   "  how  provincial  M.  de 

Bussy  has  become  during  the  expedition  he  has  just  made 

\  with  the  Due  d'Anjou  ;    he  wears  his  beard  and  has  no 

bow  on  his  sword  ;    he  has  black  boots  and  a  gray  felt 

hat." 

"  I  was  making  the  same  reflection,  my  dear  M.  d'Eper- 
non.  When  I  saw  you  so  well  dressed,  I  asked  myself 
where  absence  could  lead  a  man.  Here  am  I,  Louis  de 
Bussy,  lord  of  Clermont,  obliged  to  take  a  little  Gascon 
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gentleman  as  a  model  of  taste.  But  will  you  please  let 
me  pass  ?  You  are  so  near  me  that  you  have  stepped  on 
my  foot,  and  so  has  M.  de  Quelus  whom  I  felt  through 
my  boots/'  he  added  with  a  charming  smile,  and  passing 
between  D'Epernon  and  Quelus,  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
Saint- Luc  who  had  just  entered.  Saint-Luc  found  this 
hand  dripping  with  perspiration.  He  understood  that 
something  extraordinary  was  taking  place,  and  dragged 
Bussy  away  from  the  group,  then  out  of  the  room. 

A  strange  murmur  arose  among  the  favorites  and  spread 
through  the  other  groups  of  courtiers. 

"  It  is  incredible,"  said  Quelus  ;  "I  insulted  him  and 
he  did  not  reply." 

"  I  provoked  him,"  said  Maugiron,  "  and  he  did  not 
reply." 

"  I  raised  my  hand  on  a  level  with  his  face,"  said  Schom- 
berg,  Y  and  he  did  not  reply." 

"  I  stepped  on  his  foot,"  cried  D'Epernon,  "  and  he  did 
not  reply,"  and  he  seemed  to  grow  the  length  of  Bussy's 
foot. 

"  It  is  clear  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hear,"  said  Quelus  1 
"  there  is  something  under  that." 

'  There  is,"  said  Schomberg,  "  and  I  know  what  it  is." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  He  feels  that  we  four  will  kill  him,  and  he  does  not 
wish  to  be  killed." 

At  this  moment  the  king  approached  the  four  young 
men,  while  Chicot  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"  Well,"  said  the  king,  "  what  was  M.  de  Bussy  saying  ? 
I  heard  loud  talking  in  this  corner." 

"  You  wish  to  know  what  M.  de  Bussy  was  saying, 
sire  ?  "  asked  D'Epernon. 

"  Yes,  you  know  that  I  am  curious,"  replied  Henri,  with 
a  smile. 

"  Faith,  nothing  good,"  said  Quelus  ;  "he  is  no  longer 
a  Parisian." 

"  What  is  he  ?  " 

"  A  countryman  ;   he  is  reforming." 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  said  the  king,  "  what  does  this  mean  ?  " 
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"It  means  that  I  am  going  to  train  a  dog  to  bite  his 
legs,"  said  Quelus,  "  and  who  knows  if  he  will  even  feel  it 
through  his  boots." 

"  I,"  said  D'Epernon,  "  will  go  straighter  and  further. 
To-day,  I  stepped  on  his  foot.  To-morrow,  I  shall  slap 
his  face.  He  is  a  sham  hero,  a  hero  of  vanity  who  says  to 
himself,  '  I  have  fought  enough  for  honor,  now  I  wish  to 
be  prudent  for  life.'  " 

"  \\ 'hat,  gentlemen,"  said  Henri,  with  feigned  anger, 

do  you  dare  to  ill-treat  here  in  my  house  a  gentleman  of 
my  brother's  suite  ?  " 

"  Alas,  yes,"  said  Maugiron,  replying  with  feigned 
humility  to  the  king's  feigned  anger  ;  "  and  though  we 
treated  him  very  ill,  sire,  I  assure  you  he  said  nothing." 

The  king  looked  at  Chicot  with  a  smile,  and  leaning 
towards  him, — 

"  Do  you  still  think  that  they  bellow,  Chicot  ?  "  he 
asked  ;   "I  think  they  have  roared." 

"  Eh  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  they  have  perhaps  mewed.  I 
know  people  whose  nerves  are  horribly  affected  by  the  cry 
of  a  cat.  M.  de  Bussy  may  be  one  of  those  people,  and 
that  is  why  he  went  out  without  replying." 

"  You  think  so  ?  " 

"  Those  who  live  will  see,"  replied  Chicot,  senten- 
tiously. 

"  Come  now,"  said  Henri,  "  like  master,  like  man." 

"  If  you  mean  to  say  that  Bussy  is  your  brother's 
servant,  you  are  very  much  mistaken,  sire." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  king,  "  I  dine  with  the  queen  ; 
later  in  the  evening  the  Gelosi  l  are  coming  to  play  a  farce, 
and  I  invite  you  all  to  come." 

The  assembly  bowed  respectfully,  and  the  king  went 
out  through  the  large  door.  At  the  same  moment  Saint- 
Luc  entered  through  the  small  door.  He  made  a  sign  to 
the  four  gentlemen  who  were  about  to  go  out. 

"  Pardon  me,  M.  de  Quelus,"  he  said,  with  a  bow, 
"  do  you  still  reside  on  the  Rue  Saint-Honore  ?  " 

1  Italian  Comedians  who  gave  performances  at  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne. 
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"  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you." 

"  Ah,  ah  !  " 

"  And  you,  M.  de  Schomberg,  may  I  inquire  for  your 
address  ?  " 

"  I  live  on  the  Rue  Bethisy,"  replied  Schomberg  with 
surprise. 

'  I  know  yours,  D'Epernon." 

"  Rue  de  Grenelle." 

"  You  are  my  neighbor,  and  you,  Maugiron  ?  " 

"  Near  the  Louvre." 

"  I  shall  therefore  begin  with  you  ■  or,  rather,  no — with 
Quelus." 

"  Ah,  I  think  I  understand.  You  come  from  M.  de 
Bussy." 

"  I  do  not  say  from  whom  I  come,  gentlemen  ;  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you,  that  is  all." 

"  To  all  four  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  if  as  I  presume,  you  do  not  wish  to  speak  to  us 
in  the  Louvre,  we  can  all  go  to  the  house  of  one  of  us. 
May  we  not  all  hear  what  you  have  to  say  to  each  one  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Let  us  go  to  Schomberg's,  on  the  Rue  Bethisy.  It  is 
the  nearest." 

"  Very  well,  gentlemen,"  said  Saint-Luc,  and  he  bowed 
again. 

"  Show  us  the  way,  M.  de  Schomberg." 

"  Willingly." 

The  five  gentlemen  left  the  Louvre  arm-in-arm,  and 
took  up  the  whole  width  of  the  street.  Behind  them 
came  their  attendants,  armed  to  the  teeth.  They  reached 
the  hotel,  and  Schomberg  ordered  the  main  hall  to  be 
opened. 

Saint-Luc  stopped  in  the  ante-chamber. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

HOW    M.    DE    SAINT-LUC    ACQUITTED   HIMSELF   OF   THE 
COMMISSION    GIVEN    HIM    BY    BUSSY. 

Let  us  leave  Saint-Luc  for  a  while  in  Schomberg's  ante- 
chamber, and  see  what  had  taken  place  between  him  and 
Bussy. 

Bussy  had  left  the  audience  chamber  with  his  friend, 
bowing  to  those  who,  despite  the  wind  of  court  favor, 
would  not  neglect  so  powerful  a  man  as  Bussy.  In  those 
days  when  brute  force  or  personal  power  were  everything, 
a  man,  if  he  were  strong  and  clever,  could  make  for  him- 
self a  little  physical  and  moral  kingdom  in  that  beautiful 
land  of  France.  Thus  it  was  that  Bussy  reigned  at  the 
court  of  King  Henri  III.  But  that  day  he  had  not  been 
warmly  welcomed  in  his  kingdom. 

Once  out  of  the  hall,  Saint-Luc  stopped  and  looked 
anxiously  at  his  friend. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?  "  he  asked  ;  "  you  are  so  pale  that  you 
look  as  if  you  were  about  to  faint." 

"  No,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  am  only  choking  wTith  anger." 

"  Do  you  pay  any  attention  to  the  remarks  of  those 
fellows  ?  " 

"  Corbleu  !  you  shall  see  if  I  do." 

"  Come,  Bussy,  be  calm." 

"  You  are  charming  with  your  injunctions.  If  you  had 
heard  half  of  the  things  I  have  had  said  to  me,  there 
would  have  been  a  dead  man  ere  this." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  wish  ?  " 

"  You  are  my  friend,  Saint-Luc,  and  you  have  given  me 
a  terrible  proof  of  this  friendship." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Saint-Luc,  who  believed 
Monsoreau  dead  and  buried,  "  that  was  a  mere  trifle  for 
which  I  deserve  no  thanks.  The  thrust  was  surely  a  neat 
one  and  succeeded  admirably  ;  but  I  deserve  no  praise, 
for  the  king  showed  it  to  me  while  he  kept  me  prisoner  at 
the  Louvre." 
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"  My  dear  friend — " 

"  Let  us  leave  Monsoreau  where  he  is,  and  speak  of 
Diane.  Was  she  a  little  pleased  ?  Has  she  forgiven  me  ? 
When  is  the  wedding  to  take  place  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  we  must  wait  for  Monsoreau's 
death." 

"  What  ?  "  cried  Saint-Luc,  starting  up  as  if  he  had 
walked  on  a  sharp  nail. 

"  Poppies  are  not  so  dangerous  as  you  had  first  thought, 
and  he  did  not  at  all  die  from  his  fall  on  them.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  alive  and  more  furious  than  ever." 

"  What,  really  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  his  vengeance,  and  has 
sworn  to  kill  you  at  the  earliest  opportunity." 

"  So  he  lives  ?  " 

"  Alas,  yes  !  " 

"  And  who  then  is  the  ass  of  a  physician  who  cured 
him  ?  " 

"  Mine,  dear  friend." 

"  What  ?  I  cannot  get  over  it,"  replied  Saint-Luc, 
crushed  by  this  revelation.  "  Why,  I  am  dishonored, 
ventrebleu  !  I  had  announced  his  death  to  all,  and  he  will 
find  his  heirs  in  mourning.  Oh,  but  he  shall  not  give  me 
the  lie.  I  shall  find  him  again,  and  instead  of  one  sword 
thrust,  he  shall  have  four  if  necessary." 

"  Calm  yourself  in  turn,  my  dear  Saint-Luc,"  said 
Bussy.  "  Monsoreau  serves  me  better  than  you  think. 
I  imagine  that  he  suspects  the  duke  of  having  despatched 
you  against  him  ;  it  is  the  duke  of  whom  he  is  jealous.  I 
am  an  angel,  a  precious  friend,  a  Bayard  ;  I  am  his  dear 
Bussy.  That  is  most  natural,  for  it  was  that  fool  Remy 
who  cured  him." 

"  What  a  stupid  idea  that  was  !  " 

"  What  will  you  have  ?  It  is  the  idea  of  an  honest 
man.  He  imagines  that  because  he  is  a  physician  he 
must  cure  people." 

"  The  fellow  is  visionary." 

"  In  short,  he  pretends  that  he  owes  me  his  life,  and 
confides  his  wife  to  my  care." 
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"  Ah  !  I  understand  that  under  the  circumstances  you 
should  await  his  death  with  more  patience,  but  neverthe- 
less I  am  completely  amazed." 

"  Dear  friend." 

"  Upon  my  honor,  I  cannot  realize  it." 

"  You  see  that  for  the  moment  I  am  not  thinking  of  M. 
de  Monsoreau." 

"  Xo,  let  us  enjoy  life  while  he  is  still  wounded.  But 
the  moment  he  becomes  convalescent,  I  warn  you  that  I 
shall  order  a  coat  of  mail,  and  have  iron  blinds  put  to  my 
windows.  You  might  ask  the  Due  d'Anjou  if  his  good 
mother  has  not  given  him  some  antidote.  In  the  mean- 
while let  us  have  a  good  time." 

Bussy  could  not  help  smiling  ;  he  passed  his  arm 
through  Saint-Luc's. 

"  So  you  see,  my  dear  Saint-Luc,  you  have  rendered  me 
only  half  a  service." 

Saint-Luc  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  Very  true,"  he  said,  "  would  you  like  me  to  finish  him 
up  ?  That  would  be  rather  hard  ;  but  for  you,  my  dear 
Bussy,  I  would  do  a  great  deal,  particularly  if  he  looks  at 
me  with  his  yellow  eye." 

"  No  ;  as  I  said  before,  let  us  not  think  of  Monsoreau. 
If  you  owe  me  anything  I  wish  you  would  make  some  other 
use  of  it." 

"  Speak,  I  am  listening." 

"  Are  you  on  very  good  terms  with  those  favorites  ?  " 

"  Faith,  we  are  something  like  cats  and  dogs  in  the  sun  : 
as  long  as  the  same  ray  heats  us  all  we  say  nothing  ;  but 
let  one  try  to  take  more  than  his  share  of  light  and  heat, 
and  I  do  not  answer  for  the  consequences.  Teeth  and 
claws  would  be  brought  into  play." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  speak  in  this  way." 

"  So  much  the  better." 

"  Let  us  admit  that  the  ray  of  light  has  been  inter- 
cepted." 

"  Very  well." 

"  Now  show  your  white  teeth  and  long  claws,  and  let  us 
open  the  game." 

15* 
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"  I  do  not  understand." 

Bussy  smiled. 

"  Will  you  go  to  M.  de  Quelus  for  me  ?  " 

"  Ah,  ah,"  said  Saint-Luc. 

"  Are  you  beginning  to  understand  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Very  well.  Will  you  ask  him  what  day  he  would 
be  pleased  to  cut  my  throat,  or  allow  me  to  cut 
his  ?  " 

"  I  shall  do  so." 

"  You  do  not  object  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least.  I  shall  go  at  once  if  you 
like." 

"  Wait  a  second.  On  your  way  to  M.  de  Quelus,  will 
you  make  the  same  proposition  to  M.  de  Schomberg  ?  " 

"  Ah,  ah,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  to  M.  de  Schomberg,  too  ? 
The  devil !   how  you  go  on." 

Bussy  made  a  gesture  which  admitted  of  no  reply. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  your  wishes  shall  be 
obeyed." 

"  Then,  my  dear  Saint-Luc,"  replied  Bussy,  "  since  you 
are  so  amiably  disposed,  you  will  go  to  the  Louvre  and 
speak  to  M.  de  Maugiron.  I  saw  by  his  gorget  that  he 
is  on  duty  to-day  ;  will  you  ask  him  to  join  the  other 
two  ?  " 

"  Oh,  oh,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  three  ;  are  you  thinking  of 
it,  Bussy  ?     Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  How  no  ?  " 

"  From  there  you  will  go  to  M.  d'Epernon.  I  need 
not  lay  much  stress  on  him,  because  I  do  not  con- 
sider him  of  great  importance  ;  but  he  will  add  to  the 
number." 

Saint-Luc  let  his  arms  fall,  and  stared  at  Bussy. 

"  Four  !  "  he  murmured. 

"  Exactly,  dear  friend,"  said  Bussy,  nodding  his  head  ; 
"  it  is  needless  to  recommend  to  a  man  of  your  breeding 
to  proceed  with  all  the  politeness  and  courtesy  which  you 
possess  to  such  a  degree." 
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Saint-Luc  bowed. 

"  I  rely  on  you  to  do  it  in  gallant  fashion." 

"  You  shall  be  satisfied." 

Bussy  held  out  his  hand  to  Saint-Luc. 

"  Very  well ;  now,  gentlemen,  it  will  be  our  turn  to 
,  laugh." 

"  Now,  dear  friend,  what  are  your  conditions  ?  " 

"I  make  none  ;    I  shall  accept  theirs." 

"  Your  arms  ?  " 

"  The  arms  of  those  gentlemen." 

"  The  time  and  place — " 

"  Which  thev  shall  appoint." 

"  But  still—" 

"  Let  us  leave  these  trifles ;  go  quickly.  I  shall 
wander  in  the  little  garden  of  the  Louvre ;  you  will  find 
me  there  on  your  return." 

"  Then  you  will  wait  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  may  be  a  long  while." 

"  I  have  time." 

We  now  know  how  Saint-Luc  found  the  four  young  men 
in  the  audience  chamber,  and  how  he  opened  preliminaries. 
Let  us  therefore  join  him  in  the  ante-chamber  of  Schom- 
berg's  hdtel,  where  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  etiquette 
then  in  vogue,  he  waited,  while  the  four  favorites,  who 
suspected  the  object  of  his  visit,  stationed  themselves  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  room. 

This  having  been  done,  the  doors  were  opened  wide,  and 
Saint-Luc,  with  his  left  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  and 
his  hat  in  his  right  hand,  appeared  on  the  threshold, 
where  he  stopped. 

"  M.  d'Espinay  de  Saint-Luc  !  "   cried  the  usher. 

Saint -Luc  entered.  Schomberg,  being  the  host,  rose  to 
meet  his  guest  who,  instead  of  bowing,  placed  his  hat  on 
his  head.  This  formality  gave  color  and  intention  to  the 
visit.  Schomberg  replied  with  a  bow,  and,  turning  to- 
wards Ouclus,  said, — 

"  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  M.  Jacques  de  Levis, 
cpmte  de  Ouelus." 
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Saint-Luc  advanced  towards  Quelus  and  made  a  deep 
bow. 

"  I  was  seeking  Monsieur,"  he  said. 

Schomberg  then  turned  towards  another  corner  of  the 
room. 

"  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  M.  Louis  de  Maugiron." 

Same  salutation  on  the  part  of  Saint-Luc,  and  same 
reply  from  Maugiron.  The  same  ceremony  was  gone 
through  for  D'Epernon.  Then  Schomberg  gave  his  own 
name  and  received  the  same  compliment. 

Having  done  this,  the  four  friends  resumed  their  seats, 
while  Saint-Luc  remained  standing. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  he  said  to  Quelus,  "  you  have 
insulted  M.  le  comte  Louis  de  Clermont  d'Amboise,  lord  of 
Bussy,  who  presents  you  his  very  humble  respects,  and 
challenges  you  to  fight  in  single  combat,  on  any  day  and 
hour,  and  with  such  weapons  as  you  may  select  until 
death  should  follow.     Do  you  accept  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly,"  calmly  replied  Quelus,  "  and  M.  de 
Bussy  does  me  a  great  honor." 

"  What  is  your  day,  Monsieur  le  Comte  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  choice,  only  I  prefer  the  earliest  time." 

"  Your  time  ?  " 

"  The  morning." 

"  Your  weapons  ?  " 

"  The  dagger  and  sword,  if  M.  de  Bussy  accepts  these 
two  instruments." 

Saint-Luc  bowed. 

"  All  that  you  may  decide  is  sure  to  be  accepted  by  M. 
de  Bussy."  He  then  turned  to  Maugiron,  who  made  the 
same  replies,  and  passed  on  to  the  other  two. 

"  But,"  said  Schomberg,  who  being  the  host  was  the  last 
one  addressed,  "  we  have  not  thought  of  one  thing,  M.  de 
Saint-Luc." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"If  it  should  so  happen  that  through  some  strange 
chance  we  all  chose  the  same  day  and  hour,  M.  de  Bussy 
would  be  greatly  embarrassed." 

Saint-Luc  bowed  with  his  most  courteous  smile. 
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"  Certainly,"  he  said,  "  M.  de  Bussy  would  be  embar- 
rassed as  every  brave  man  should  be,  before  four  such 
gallant  men  as  you  ;  but  he  says  the  case  would  not  be  a 
new  one  for  him,  as  it  already  occurred  at  the  Tournelles, 
near  the  Bastille." 

"  And  he  would  fight  us  all  four  ?  "  asked  D'Epernon. 

"  All  four,"  replied  Saint-Luc. 

"  Separately  ?  "  asked  Schomberg. 

"  Separately  or  together ;  the  challenge  is  at  once 
individual  or  collective." 

The  four  young  men  looked  at  one  another.  Quelus 
was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  This  is  very  fine  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Bussy,"  he  said, 
purple  with  anger  ;  "  but  however  little  we  may  be  worth, 
we  can  each  attend  to  our  business  alone ;  we  shall  accept 
the  count's  proposition,  one  after  the  other,  or  what 
would  be  even  better — " 

Quelus  looked  at  his  friends  who  understood  him  and 
nodded  assent,  so  he  continued, — 

"As  we  are  not  trying  to  assassinate  a  brave  man, 
chance  shall  decide  which  of  us  is  to  fight  M.  de  Bussy." 

"  But  the  other  three  ?  "  quickly  said  D'Epernon. 

"  M.  de  Bussy  has  too  many  friends,  as  we  have  too 
many  enemies,  for  the  other  three  to  remain  idle.  Do  you 
agree  to  this  ?  "  he  asked,  turning  to  his  companions. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  unanimous  reply. 

"  It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me,"  said  Schomberg, 
"  if  M.  de  Bussy  would  invite  M.  de  Livarot  to  take  part 
in  this  little  game." 

"  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion,"  said 
Maugiron,  "  I  would  like  the  company  of  M.  Balzac 
d'Entragues." 

"  The  party  would  be  complete  if  M.  de  Ribeirac  will 
accompany  his  friends,"  said  Quelus. 

"  Gentlemen,"   replied   Saint-Luc,   "  I   shall   transmit 
'  your  wishes  to  M.  de  Bussy,  who  is  too  courteous  not  to 
satisfy  them.     I  have  but  to  thank  you  in  Monsieur  le 
Comte's  name." 

Saint-Luc  bowed  again,  and  the  four  gentlemen  re- 
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turned  his  bow.  They  conducted  Saint- Luc  to  the  door. 
In  the  last  ante-chamber  he  found  the  four  lackeys 
assembled.  He  drew  his  purse  full  of  gold  and  threw 
it  to  them. 

"  This  is  to  drink  the  health  of  your  masters,"  he  said. 


CHAPTER   LXXVIII. 

IN  WHICH  M.  DE  SAINT-LUC  WAS  MORE  CIVILIZED  THAN 
St.  DE  BUSSY,  THE  LESSONS  WHICH  HE  GAVE  HIM  AND 
THE  USE  WHICH  M.  DE  BUSSY  MADE  OF  THEM. 

Saint-Luc  returned  very  proud  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  executed  his  commission.  Bussy  was  waiting  for  him 
and  thanked  him.  Saint-Luc  found  him  very  sad  ;  this 
was  very  unnatural  for  a  man  who  had  just  received  the 
news  of  a  fine  and  brilliant  duel. 

"  Have  I  done  wrong  ?  "  said  Saint-Luc. 

"  Really,  my  dear  friend,  I  regret  that  you  did  not  say, 
'  At  once,'  instead  of  waiting  for  a  delay." 

"  Have  patience  ;  the  Angevins  have  not  yet  returned. 
The  devil !  give  them  time  to  come  ;  then,  where  is  the 
necessity  of  surrounding  yourself  so  soon  with  a  heap  of 
dead  and  dying  ?  " 

"  I  would  like  to  die  as  soon  as  possible." 

Saint-Luc  looked  at  Bussy  with  that  astonishment  felt 
by  all  well-organized  persons  at  the  news  of  some  strange 
misfortune. 

"  Die !  at  your  age,  with  your  name  and  your  mistress?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  kill  four,  and  receive  some  good 
thrusts  which  will  give  me  eternal  peace." 

"  What  gloomy  thoughts,  Bussy." 

"  I  would  like  to  see  you  in  my  place.  A  husband  who 
was  thought  dead  and  who  comes  to  life  ;  a  wife  who  can- 
not leave  the  bedside  of  this  dying  man.  Not  to  see  her, 
smile  on  her,  touch  her  hand  !  Mordieu  !  I  should  like 
to  have  some  one  to  tear  to  pieces — " 
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Saint-Luc  replied  to  this  by  a  burst  of  laughter  which 
put  to  flight  a  flock  of  sparrows. 

Ah,"  he  cried,  "  what  an  innocent  man!  To  think 
that  women  love  this  Bussy, — a  tyro.  But,  my  dear 
fellow,  you  are  losing  your  senses  ;  there  is  no  other  lover 
so  happy  as  you." 

"  Ah,  very  good  !   prove  that  to  me,  married  man." 

"  Nihil  facilius,  as  the  Jesuit  Triquet,  my  pedagogue, 
used  to  say  to  me  :  you  are  M.  de  Monsoreau's  friend." 

"  Yes ;  for  the  honor  of  human  intelligence  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  it ;   that  brute  calls  me  his  friend." 

"  Well,  be  his  friend." 

"  Oh,  and  abuse  that  title." 

"  Prorsus  absurdum  !  to  quote  Triquet.  Is  he  really 
your  friend  ?  " 

"  He  says  he  is." 

"  No,  since  he  makes  you  unhappy.  Now  the  object  of 
friendship  is  to  make  men  happy  through  one  another  :  at 
least,  this  is  his  Majesty's  definition,  and  he  is  learned." 

Bussy  began  to  laugh. 

"  I  continue,"  said  Saint-Luc  :  "  if  he  makes  you  un- 
happy you  are  not  friends  ;  therefore,  you  may  treat  him 
either  as  an  indifferent  person  and  take  his  wife,  or  as  an 
enemy  and  kill  him  if  he  does  not  like  it." 

"  The  fact  is,  I  hate  him,"  said  Bussy. 

"  And  he  fears  you." 

"  You  think  he  does  not  like  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  try  him.     Take  his  wife  and  you  will  see." 

"  Is  this  still  Father  Triquet's  logic  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  mine." 

"  I  congratulate  you." 

"  Does  it  satisfy  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  prefer  being  a  man  of  honor." 

"  And  let  Madame  de  Monsoreau  complete  her  hus- 
band's physical  and  moral  cure  ?     Because,  if  you  let 
I  yourself  be  killed,  she  will  certainly  devote  herself  to  the 
only  remaining  man." 
Bussy  frowned. 
"  At  all  events,"  continued  Saint-Luc,  "  here  comes  my 
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wife.  She  always  gives  good  advice.  After  having 
gathered  flowers  in  the  queen-mother's  garden,  she  will  be 
in  a  very  good  humor.     Listen  to  her." 

Jeanne  appeared,  radiant  with  happiness  and  sparkling 
with  mischief.  There  are  some  happy  natures  which 
make  all  around  them  seem  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 

Bussy  met  her  as  a  friend.  She  held  out  her  hand  to 
him,  a  fact  which  proves  that  the  plenipotentiary  Dubois 
did  not  import  the  fashion  from  England  with  the  treaty 
for  the  quadruple  alliance. 

"  How  are  your  love  affairs  ?  "  she  inquired,  as  she  tied 
her  flowers  with  a  gold  chain. 

"  Dying,"  replied  Bussy. 

"  No,  they  are  wounded  and  faint,"  said  Saint-Luc, 
"  but  I  am  sure  you  can  call  them  back  to  life,  Jeanne." 

"  Come,  show  me  the  wound,"  she  said. 

"  Here  it  is  in  brief,"  replied  Saint-Luc  :  "  M.  de  Bussy 
does  not  like  smiling  on  the  Comte  de  Monsoreau  and 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  withdraw." 

"  And  leave  Diane  ?  "  cried  Jeanne  in  terror. 

"  Oh  !  madame,  Saint-Luc  has  not  told  you  that  I  wish 
to  die." 

Jeanne  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a  glance  which 
was  anything  but  evangelical. 

"  Poor  Diane,"  she  murmured,  "  what  is  the  use  of 
loving  men  ?     They  are  all  ungrateful." 

"  Listen  to  my  wife's  principles." 

"  I  am  ungrateful !  "  cried  Bussy,  "  because  I  do  not 
wish  to  debase  my  love  by  practising  a  disgraceful 
hypocrisy." 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  that  is  but  a  poor  excuse,"  said  Jeanne. 
"  If  you  really  loved,  you  would  fear  but  one  thing, — 
to  be  loved  no  more." 

"  Ah,  ah  !  "  said  Saint-Luc. 

"  But,  madame,"  said  Bussy,  "  there  are  some  sacri- 
fices— " 

"  Not  another  word.  Confess  that  you  no  longer  love 
Diane  ;  that  would  be  more  worthy  of  a  man  of  honor." 

Bussy  turned  pale  at  the  mere  thought. 
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"  You  dare  not  say  it,  but  I  shall." 

"  Madame,  madame  !  " 

"  You  men  are  very  amusing  with  your  sacrifices.  And 
;  do  you  suppose  that  we  make  none  ?  What  !  she  exposes 
herself  to  be  massacred  by  that  tyrant  Monsoreau  ;  she 
ilets  a  man  keep  his  rights  by  displaying  a  courage  and 
strength  of  will  of  which  Samson  and  Hannibal  would 
;  have  been  incapable.  Oh  !  Diane  is  sublime,  and  I 
;  would  not  have  done  one  fourth  of  what  she  has." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Saint-Luc,  with  a  ceremonious 
smile  which  caused  Jeanne  to  burst  out  laughing. 

Bussy  hesitated. 

"  And  he  reflects  !  "  cried  Jeanne  ;  "he  does  not  fall 
on  his  knees,  and  say  '  mea  culpa.'  " 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Bussy.  "  I  am  only  a  man, 
an  imperfect  creature,  inferior  to  the  least  noble  of 
women." 

"  It  is  very  fortunate  that  you  are  at  last  convinced," 
said  Jeanne. 

"  What  are  your  orders  ?  " 

"  That  you  go  at  once  to  visit — " 

"  M.  de  Monsoreau  ?  " 

"  Who  speaks  of  him  ? — Diane." 

"  But  they  are  always  together." 

"  When  you  went  so  often  to  visit  Madame  de  Barbe- 
zieux,  did  she  not  always  have. near  her  a  big  ape  who 
would  bite  you  because  he  was  jealous  ?  " 

Bussy  laughed.  Saint-Luc  and  Jeanne  did  the  same  ; 
their  mirth  brought  to  the  windows  all  the  courtiers  who 
were  walking  in  the  galleries. 

"  Madame,"  at  length  said  Bussy,  "  I  am  going  to  see 
M.  de  Monsoreau.     Adieu  !  " 

Thereupon  they  separated.  Bussy  begged  Saint-Luc 
to  say  nothing  of  his  intended  duel  with  the  favorites. 

He  went  at  once  to  see  M.  de  Monsoreau  whom  he  found 
'in  bed.  The  count  uttered  cries  of  joy  when  he  perceived 
him.  Remy  had  just  promised  that  his  wound  would  be 
healed  within  three  weeks. 

Diane  placed  her  finger  on  her  lips  ;    it  was  her  mode 
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of  greeting.  Bussy  had  to  tell  the  count  the  whole  story 
of  the  mission  which  the  Due  d'Anjou  had  intrusted  to 
him,  his  visit  to  court,  the  king's  uneasiness,  and  the 
cold  demeanor  of  the  favorites. 

Cold  demeanor  was  the  word  he  used.  Diane  merely 
laughed.  Monsoreau  became  thoughtful,  asked  Bussy  to 
come  nearer,  and  whispered  to  him, — 

"  Are  there  not  other  projects  on  foot  ?  ■' 

"  I  think  so,"  replied  Bussy. 

"  Believe  me,"  said  Monsoreau,  "  do  not  compromise 
yourself  for  this  mean  man.  I  know  him  ;  he  is  per- 
fidious. I  can  assure  you  that  he  never  hesitates  to 
betray  one." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Bussy  with  a  smile,  as  he  recalled  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
duke. 

"  You  see,"  said  Monsoreau,  "  you  are  my  friend,  and  I 
wish  to  put  you  on  your  guard.  Moreover,  every  time 
that  you  will  find  yourself  in  a  difficult  position,  ask  my 
advice." 

"  Monsieur,  you  must  sleep  after  the  dressing  of  your 
wound,"  said  Re  my. 

"  Yes,  dear  doctor.  My  friend,  take  a  turn  in  the 
garden  with  Madame  de  Monsoreau.  I  am  told  it  is 
charming  this  year." 

"  As  you  please,"  replied  Bussy. 


CHAPTER   LXXIX. 

M.  DE  MONSOREAU'S  PRECAUTIONS. 

Saint-Luc  was  right ;  Jeanne  was  right.  At  the  end  of 
a  week,  Bussy  had  found  it  out,  and  did  them  full 
justice. 

To  be  like  the  ancient  Romans  would  have  been  great 
and  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  ;  but  Bussy,  forget- 
ful of  Plutarch  who  had  ceased  to  be  his  favorite  author 
since  love  had  corrupted  his  heart,— Bussy,  handsome  as 
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■Alcibiades,  and  tliinking  only  of  the  present,  cared  little 
■for  an  article  in  history,  which  would  place  him  on  a  level 
■With  Scipio  and  Bayard. 

Diane  was  more  simple  and  natural.  She  gave  herself 
f  up  to  the  two  instincts  which  the  cynical  Figaro  recognizes 
I, as  inborn  in  the  race,— to  love  and  to  deceive.  She  never 
I  thought  of  carrying  her  ideas  of  honesty  to  speculative 
I  philosophy. 

To  love  Bussy  was  her  logic  ;  to  be  his  alone  was  her 
I  moral ;  to  thrill  with  pleasure  at  the  mere  touch  of  his 
I  hand  was  her  metaphysic. 

M.  de  Monsoreau,  whose  accident  was  now  a  fortnight 
■  old,  was  getting  better  and  better.  He  had  avoided 
I  fever,  thanks  to  cold  water  applications, — that  remedy 
I  which  chance,  or  rather  Providence  had  enabled  Ambroise 
I  Pare  to  discover, — when  suddenly  he  received  a  great 
I  shock.  He  heard  that  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou  had  just  arrived 
in  Paris  with  the  queen-mother  and  his  Angevins. 

The  count  had  every  reason  to  be  uneasy,  for  on  the  day 
following  his  arrival,  the  prince,  under  pretext  of  inquiring 
about  his  health,  presented  himself  at  the  hotel  of  the  Rue 
des  Petits-Peres.  There  was  no  possibility  of  denying 
himself  to  a  Royal  Highness  who  took  such  a  tender 
interest  in  him.  M.  de  Monsoreau  received  the  prince, 
who  was  charming  to  the  master  of  the  hounds,  and  more 
especially  so  to  his  wife. 

No  sooner  had  the  prince  left  than  M.  de  Monsoreau 
called  Diane,  and  leaning  on  her  arm,  walked  three  times 
around  the  room,  in  spite  of  Remy's  expostulations. 

After  that,  he  seated  himself  in  that  same  armchair  ;  he 
seemed  very  pleased,  and  Diane  saw  by  his  smile  that  he 
must  be  meditating  some  scheme.  But  this  belongs  to 
the  private  history  of  the  house  of  Monsoreau. 

Let  us,  therefore,  return  to  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou's  arrival 
which  belongs  to  the  narrative  of  this  book. 

The  day  when  Monseigneur  Francois  de  Valois  returned 
to  the  Louvre  was  not  without  interest  to  the  lookers-on  ; 
and  this  is  what  they  observed  :  much  haughtiness  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  great  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
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queen-mother,  an  humble  insolence  on  the  part  of  the  Due 
d'Anjou  who  seemed  to  say, — 

"  Why  the  devil  did  you  recall  me  if  you  meant  to  receive 
me  in  this  way  ? 

This  whole  reception  was  accompanied  by  angry  looks 
on  the  part  of  MM.  de  Livarot,  De  Ribeirac,  and  D'Entra- 
gues  who,  warned  by  Bussy,  were  very  glad  to  make 
their  future  antagonists  understand  that  they  would  offer 
no  opposition  to  the  proposed  duels. 

Chicot,  that  day,  made  more  marches  and  counter- 
marches than  Caesar  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 
Then  all  became  peaceful  once  more. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival,  the  Due  d'Anjou  paid  a 
second  visit  to  his  wounded  friend.  Monsoreau,  informed 
of  the  slightest  detail  of  the  interview  between  the  king 
and  his  brother,  humored  the  Due  d'Anjou,  and  encour- 
aged his  hostile  intentions. 

As  he  was  getting  better  and  better,  after  the  duke's 
departure,  he  took  the  arm  of  his  wife  and  walked  once 
around  the  room.  After  that  he  sat  down  with  an  even 
more  satisfied  look  than  the  first  time. 

That  same  evening,  Diane  told  Bussy  that  M.  de  Moi 
soreau  was  surely  meditating  something.  A  momei 
later,  Monsoreau  and  Bussy  were  left  alone. 

"  When  I  think,"  said  Monsoreau  to  Bussy,  "  that  this 
prince  who  smiles  on  me  so  pleasantly  is  my  mortal 
enemy  and  had  me  assassinated  by  M.  de  Saint- 
Luc — " 

"  Oh,  assassinated,"  said  Bussy  ;  "  take  care,  Monsieur 
le  Comte,  Saint-Luc  is  a  gentleman,  and  you  confessed 
yourself  that  you  provoked  him  and  were  the  first  to  draw 
the  sword,  and  that  he  wounded  you  in  a  duel." 

"  Very  well ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  he  only 
acted  in  obedience  to  the  Due  d'Anjou's  instigations." 

"  Listen,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  know  the  duke,  but  I  also 
know  M.  de  Saint-Luc  ;  I  must  tell  you  that  M.  de  Saint- 
Luc  is  devoted  to  the  king,  and  not  at  all  to  the  duke. 
Ah,  if  you  had  been  wounded  by  Antraguet,  Livarot, 
or  Ribeirac,  I  do  not  say — but  Saint- Luc — " 
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"  You  do  not  know  French  history  as  I  do,  my 
dear  M.  de  Bussy,"  said  Monsoreau,  clinging  to  his 
opinion. 

Bussy  might  have  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  know 
French  history,  he  was  particularly  well  acquainted  with 
that  of  Anjou,  particularly  that  portion  where  the 
Chateau  de  Meridor  is  situated. 

Monsoreau  was  at  last  able  to  get  up  and  walk  in  the 
garden. 

•'  That  is  sufficient,"  he  said.  ''  To-night  we  shall 
move." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  asked  Remy,  "  are  you  not  comfortable 
|  on  the  Rue  des  Petits- Peres,  or  do  you  find  lack  of 
amusement  ? 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Monsoreau,  "  I  have  too 
|  much.  M.  d' Anjou  fatigues  me  with  his  visits.  He  is 
I  always  accompanied  by  thirty  gentlemen,  and  the  noise 
jof  their  spurs  grates  on  my  nerves." 

"  But  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  I  have  ordered  my  little  house  at  the  Tournelles  to  be 
prepared  for  me." 

Bussy  and  Diane — for  Bussy  was  always  there — 
exchanged  a  fond  glance  of  memories. 

"  What  !   that  hovel  ?  "   cried  Remy,  heedlessly. 

"  Ah,  ah,  you  know  it  ?  "  said  Monsoreau. 

"  Pardieu  !  "  said  the  young  man,  "  who  does  not  know 
the  houses  of  the  master  of  the  hounds,  particularly  when 
one  has  lived  Rue  Beautreillis." 

Monsoreau,  from  force  of  habit,  had  some  vague 
suspicion  in  his  mind. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  go  there,"  he  said,  "  and  I  shall  be  com- 
fortable.    We  cannot  receive  more  than  four  persons  at  a 
'time.     It  is  a  fortress,  and  from  the  window  one  can  see 
visitors  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  paces." 
,     "So  that — "  asked  Remy. 

"  So  that  it  is  possible  to  avoid  them,"  said  Monsoreau, 
"  particularly  when  one  is  in  good  health." 

Bussy  bit  his  lips.  He  feared  that  the  day  might  come 
when  Monsoreau  would  avoid  him  also  ;    Diane  sighed 
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She  remembered  that  in  this  little  house  she  had  seen 
Bussy  lying  fainting  on  her  bed.  Remy  reflected  ;  so  he 
was  the  first  of  the  three  who  spoke. 

"  You  cannot  go,"  he  said. 

"  And  why  not,  if  you  please  ?  " 

"  Because  the  master  of  the  hounds  must  hold  recep- 
tions, and  keep  servants  and  hounds.  He  may  have  a 
palace  for  his  hounds,  but  he  cannot  have  a  kennel  for 
himself." 

"  Humph  !  "  said  Monsoreau,  in  a  tone  that  meant, 
"  That  is  true." 

"  And  as  I  am  doctor  of  the  mind  as  of  the  body,  it  is 
not  your  stay  here  which  worries  me." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  " 

"  That  of  Madame." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  send  her  away." 

"  Separate  myself  from  the  countess  !  "  cried  Monsor- 
eau, fixing  on  Diane  a  look  in  which  there  was  surely 
more  anger  than  love. 

"  Then  give  up  your  position  as  master  of  the  hounds. 
I  think  that  would  be  wise,  as  you  must  either  fulfil  or  not 
fulfil  your  duties.  If  you  do  not,  you  will  displease  the 
king  ;  if  you  do—" 

"  I  shall  do  all  I  have  to  do,"  said  Monsoreau,  grinding 
his  teeth  ;  "  but  I  will  not  leave  the  countess." 

The  count  had  just  spoken  these  words  when  a  great 
noise  of  horses  and  voices  was  heard  in  the  courtyard. 
Monsoreau  started. 

"  Again  the  duke  !  "  he  murmured. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Remy,  going  to  the  window.  He  had 
not  finished  speaking  when  the  duke,  taking  advantage 
of  the  privilege  of  princes  to  enter  unannounced,  appeared 
at  the  door. 

Monsoreau  was  on  the  alert ;  he  saw  that  Francois'  first 
glance  was  for  Diane.  The  duke's  overflowing  gallantry 
enlightened  him  even  better.  He  brought  to  her  as  a 
present  one  of  those  rare  jewels,  a  masterpiece,  such  as 
the  patient  and  generous  artists  of  that  day  produced, 
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three  or  four,  during  their  lifetime  ;  yet  masterpieces 
were  more  frequent  in  those  days  than  they  are 
now. 

This  was  a  charming  poniard,  with  a  dagger  of  chased 
gold.  The  handle  was  a  scent  bottle.  On  the  blade  was 
a  whole  chase  carved  with  admirable  skill, — dogs,  horses . 
hunters,  game,  trees,  and  sky,  mingled  together  in  har- 
monious confusion,  and  kept  the  eye  fixed  on  the  blade  of 
azure  and  gold. 

"  Let  me  see,"  cried  M onsoreau,  who  feared  there  might 
be  some  note  concealed  in  the  handle.  The  prince  at  once 
separated  the  two  parts. 

"  To  you  who  are  a  hunter,"  he  said,  "  I  give  the  blade  ; 
the  handle  is  for  the  countess.  Good  morning,  Bussy  ;  I 
see  you  have  become  the  count's  intimate  friend." 

Diane  blushed ;  but  Bussy  remained  very  self-possessed. 

"  Monseigneur,"  he  said,  "  you  forget  that  you  sent  me 
yourself  to  inquire  after  M.  de  Monsoreau's  health.  I 
obeyed  your  Highness's  orders  as  usual." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  duke,  who  seated  himself  near 
Diane  and  spoke  to  her  in  a  low  voice.  After  a  few 
minutes, — 

"  Count,"  he  said,  "  I  find  it  horribly  warm  in  this  sick- 
room. I  see  that  the  countess  feels  it,  and  I  shall  offer  her 
my  arm  to  take  a  turn  in  the  garden." 

The  husband  and  the  lover  exchanged  an  angry  look. 
Diane,  being  thus  invited,  rose  and  placed  her  hand  on 
the  duke's  arm. 

"  Give  me  your  arm,"  said  Monsoreau  to  Bussy,  and  he 
followed  his  wife. 

"  Ah,  ah,"  said  the  duke,  "  you  seem  to  be  quite 
well !  " 

'  Yes,  monseigneur,  and  I  hope  I  shall  soon  be  able 
to  accompany  Madame  de  Monsoreau  wherever  she 
goes." 

"  Very  good  ;  but  in  the  meantime  you  must  not  over- 
exert yourself."  Monsoreau  himself  felt  the  justness  of 
this  remark,  so  he  sat  on  a  bench  whence  he  could  not  lose 
sight  of  them. 
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"  Here,  count,"  he  said  to  Bussy,  "  if  you  were  very 
amiable  you  would  escort  Madame  de  Monsoreau  to  my 
little  hotel  near  the  Bastille.  I  would  really  prefer  to  have 
her  there.  Having  snatched  her  from  the  claws  of  this 
vulture  at  Meridor,  I  shall  not  have  her  devoured  in  Paris." 

"  Not  at  all,  monsieur,"  said  Remy  to  his  master,  "  you 
cannot  accept." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Monsoreau. 

"  Because  you  belong  to  M.  d'Anjou,  who  would  never 
forgive  you  if  you  helped  to  play  such  a  trick  on  him." 

"  What  do  I  care  ?  "  cried  the  impetuous  young  man, 
when  a  glance  from  Remy  told  him  that  he  should  be 
silent.     Monsoreau  was  reflecting. 

"  Remy  is  right,"  he  said  ;  "I  cannot  ask  you  to  do 
this  for  me.  I  shall  conduct  her  myself,  for  within  two 
or  three  days  I  shall  be  in  condition  to  dwell  there  my- 
self." 

"  Folly  !  "  said  Bussy  ;  "  you  will  lose  your  office." 

"  Possibly,  but  I  shall  keep  my  wife."  And  he  accom- 
panied these  words  with  a  frown  which  made  Bussy  sigh. 
That  very  night  the  count  conducted  his  wife  to  the  little 
house  of  the  Tournelles  which  our  readers  know  so  well. 

Remy  aided  the  convalescent  in  making  himself  com- 
fortable. Then,  as  he  was  a  most  devoted  man,  he  under- 
stood that  in  this  small  house  Bussy  would  be  in  need  of 
every  assistance,  so  he  made  peace  with  Gertrude,  who 
began  by  beating  him  and  ended  by  forgiving  him. 
Diane  resumed  possession  of  her  old  room  with  the  white 
and  gold  damask  hangings. 

Only  a  narrow  passage  separated  this  room  from  that  of 
the  count.  Bussy  pulled  out  his  hair  by  the  handfuls. 
Saint-Luc  pretended  that  rope  ladders  had  reached  such 
a  point  of  perfection  that  they  could  replace  stairs.  Mon- 
soreau rubbed  his  hands  and  smiled  when  he  thought  of 
the  Due  d'Anjou's  annoyance. 
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CHAPTER  LXXX. 

A   VISIT   TO   THE    LITTLE    HOUSE. 

iWith  some  men  excitement  takes  the  place  of  real  pas- 
sion, as  hunger  gives  the  wolf  and  hyena  the  appearance 
of  courage.  M.  d'Anjou,  whose  annoyance'  cannot  be 
described  when  he  found  that  Diane  had  left  Meridor, 
had  returned  to  Paris  filled  with  this  sentiment.  He  was 
almost  in  love  with  this  woman  just  because  she  was 
taken  from  him. 

The  result  was  that  his  hatred  of  Monsoreau,  which  had 
begun  on  the  day  when  he  first  discovered  that  Monsoreau 
had  betrayed  him,  changed  into  a  sort  of  fury,  all  the  more 
dangerous  that,  having  learned  to  know  the  count's 
energetic  character,  he  wished  to  be  able  to  strike  without 
receiving  any  blow  in  return. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  had  not  renounced  his  political 
aspirations,  while  he  had  grown  in  his  own  estimation. 
He  had  scarcely  reached  Paris  when  he  resumed  his  under- 
hand machinations. 

The  moment  was  favorable.  A  large  number  of 
wavering  conspirators,  encouraged  by  the  sort  of  triumph 
which  the  king's  weakness  and  Catherine's  cunning  had 
afforded  to  the  Angevins,  gathered  around  the  Due 
d'Anjou,  uniting  by  strong,  but  invisible,  threads  the 
prince's  cause  with  that  of  the  Guises,  who  remained 
prudently  in  the  shadow,  greatly  alarming  Chicot  by  their 
silence. 

1  However,  the  duke  no  longer  confided  his  political  pro- 
jects to  Bussy  ;  he  manifested  towards  him  a  friendly 
hypocrisy  and  nothing  more.  The  prince  was  vaguely 
uneasy  at  having  seen  him  in  Monsoreau's  house,  and 
begrudged  him  the  confidence  which  Monsoreau,  usually 
so  distrustful,  seemed  to  have  in  him. 

He  was  also  frightened  at  the  joy  and  happiness  which 
shone  on  Diane's  face,  and  made  her  even  more  charming 
than  before.     The  prince  knew  that  flowers  get  color  and 
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perfume  only  in  the  sunlight,  and  women  in  the  light  of 
love.  Diane  was  visibly  happy,  and  for  this  evil-minded 
and  ever  suspicious  prince  the  happiness  of  others  seemed 
a  kind  of  hostility. 

Born  a  prince  he  had  attained  power  by  dark  and 
crooked  means  ;  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  resort  to 
force  for  his  love  or  vengeance,  since  force  had  succeeded 
so  well.  Advised  by  D'Aurilly,  he  thought  it  would  be 
shameful  to  be  balked  in  his  purpose  by  such  ridiculous 
obstacles  as  the  jealousy  of  a  husband  or  the  repugnance 
of  a  woman. 

One  day,  after  spending  a  bad  night  haunted  by  evil 
dreams,  he  felt  that  he  was  in  the  proper  mood,  and 
ordered  his  equipages  to  visit  Monsoreau. 

Monsoreau,  as  we  know,  had  left  for  his  little  house. 
The  prince  smiled  as  he  heard  this.  He  inquired  about 
the  situation  of  the  house,  and  hearing  it  was  on  the  Place 
Saint- Antoine,  he  turned  to  Bussy  who  accompanied  him , 
and  said, — 

"  Since  he  is  on  the  Place  Saint-Antoine,  let  us  go 
thither." 

The  escort  set  out  in  that  direction,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood was  soon  excited  over  the  presence  of  twenty-four 
gentlemen  who  composed  the  duke's  usual  retinue,  and 
who  had  each  two  lackeys  and  three  horses.  The  prince 
knew  the  house  and  door,  and  Bussy  knew  them  no  less 
well. 

Both  stopped  before  the  door,  entered  the  alley,  and 
mounted  the  stairs  ;  only  the  prince  entered  the  apart- 
ments, while  Bussy  remained  on  the  landing.  The  result 
of  this  arrangement  was,  that  the  prince  who  seemed  to  be 
the  privileged  character  saw  only  Monsoreau,  lying  on  a 
couch,  while  Bussy  was  received  in  the  arms  of  Diane  who 
pressed  him  to  her  heart,  while  Gertrude  kept  watch. 

Monsoreau,  naturally  pale,  became  livid  when  he 
perceived  the  prince, — his  dreaded  vision. 

"  Monseigneur,"  he  cried,  "  you  here  in  this  humble 
house  !     This  is  too  much  honor  for  me." 

The  irony  was  visible.     The  count  scarcely  took  the 
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trouble  to  disguise  it,  yet  the  prince  pretended  not  to 
observe  it,  and  approached  with  a  smile. 

"  Wherever  a  sick  friend  goes,"  he  said,  "  I  go  to  inquire 
about  his  heath." 

"  I  believe  your  Highness  spoke  the  word  '  friend.'  ' 

"  I  did,  my  dear  count  ;  how  are  you  ?  " 

"  Much  better,  monseigneur.  I  can  get  up  and  walk 
,about.     Within  a  week,  I  shall  be  quite  well." 

"  Was  it  your  physician  who  prescribed  the  air  of  the 
Bastille  for  you  ?  "  asked  the  prince,  with  an  innocent  air. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  Were  you  not  comfortable  on  the  Rue  des  Petits- 
Peres  ?  " 

"  No,  monseigneur,  I  received  too  much  company  ;  they 
made  too  much  noise." 

The  count  uttered  these  words  in  a  firm  tone  which  did 
not  escape  the  prince,  yet  he  affected  not  to  notice  it. 

"  But  you  seem  to  have  no  garden  here,"  he  said. 

"  The  garden  did  me  no  good,  monseigneur." 

"  But  where  did  you  walk  ?  " 

"  That  is  just  it,  monseigneur,  I  did  not  walk." 

The  prince  bit  his  lip  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 

"  Do  you  know,  count,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  "  that 
many  people  are  applying  to  the  king  for  your  position  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  and  on  what  pretext,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  A  great  many  pretend  that  you  are  dead." 

"  Oh  !  monseigneur,  I  am  sure  you  reply  that  I  am 
not  ?  " 

"  I  reply  nothing  at  all;  you  bury  yourself,  therefore 
you  are  dead." 

Monsoreau  now  bit  his  lips. 

"  Well  then,  monseigneur,  I  must  lose  my  position." 

"  Really  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  are  other  things  which  I  prefer  to  it." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  prince,  "  you  are  very  disinterested." 

"  Such  is  my  nature,  monseigneur." 

"  In  that  case  you  should  not  object  to  allow  the  king 
to  become  acquainted  with  your  nature." 

"  Who  would  tell  him  of  it  ?  " 
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"  Why,  if  he  question  me,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  repeat 
our  conversation." 

"  Faith,  monseigneur,  if  all  that  is  said  in  Paris  were 
repeated  to  the  king,  two  ears  would  not  sufhce  to 
listen." 

".  What  is  said  in  Paris,  monsieur  ?  "  said  the  prince, 
turning  as  though  he  had  been  stung. 

Monsoreau  saw  that  the  conversation  had  gradually 
drifted  to  subjects  far  too  serious  to  be  discussed  by  a 
convalescing  man  not  yet  at  liberty  to  act ;  he  calmed  the 
anger  of  his  soul,  and  assuming  an  indifferent  look, — 

"  What  should  I,  a  poor  invalid,  know  ?  "  he  said  ;  "  I 
only  see  the  shadow  of  passing  events.  If  the  king  is  dis- 
pleased at  the  manner  in  which  I  discharge  my  duties,  he 
is  wrong." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  accident  proceeds  a  little  from  him," 

"  Explain  yourself." 

"  Well,  M.  de  Saint-Luc  who  struck  the  blow,  is  he 
not  among  the  king's  dearest  friends  ?  The  king  himseli 
taught  him  the  thrust  by  which  he  wounded  me,  and 
nothing  tells  me  that  the  king  did  not  prompt  him." 

The  Due  d'Anjou  almost  made  a  sign  of  approbation. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said,  "  but  the  king  is  the  king." 

"  Until  he  ceases  to  be,"  said  Monsoreau. 

The  duke  started. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said,  "  is  not  Madame  de  Monsoreau 
here  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur,  she  is  now  ill,  or  she  would  have  come 
to  present  her  respects  to  your  Highness." 

"  111  ?     Poor  woman  !  " 

"  Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  From  grief  at  seeing  you  suffer  ?  " 

"  Together  with  the  fatigue  attending  on  this  change  of 
abode." 

"  I  trust  her  illness  will  be  short,  my  dear  count.  You 
have  a  clever  physician,"  and  he  rose. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Monsoreau,  "  that  dear  Remy  took 
admirable  care  of  me." 
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•  "  But  you  are  naming  Bussy's  physician." 
' •"  The  count  has  in  fact  given  him  to  me." 

"  Are  you  then  so  intimate  with  Bussy  ?  " 
!    "  He  is  my  best,  I  may  almost  say,  my  only  friend," 
:oldly  replied  Monsoreau. 

"  Adieu,  count,"  said  the  prince,  raising  the  damask 
urtain.  Just  as  he  stepped  out,  he  fancied  he  saw  a 
Soman's  dress  disappear  into  the  next  room,  whde  Bussy 
mddenly  appeared  at  his  post  in  the  hall.  The  duke's 
suspicions  increased. 

"  We  are  going,"  he  said  to  Bussy,  who  did  not  reply, 
Dut  went  down  at  once  to  prepare  the  escort,  and  perhaps 
*lso,  to  hide  his  blushing  face.  The  duke,  left  alone,  tried 
:o  penetrate  in  the  direction  where  he  had  seen  the  dress 
lisappear ;  but  on  turning  round,  he  observed  that 
Monsoreau  had  followed  him,  and  was  standing  pale  and 
:rembling  on  the  threshold. 

"  Your  Highness  mistakes  the  way,"  he  said, 
fcoldly. 

"  True,"  stammered  the  duke.  "  Thank  you,"  and  he 
,vent  down  with  rage  in  his  heart.  On  the  way  home, 
which  was  long,  he  and  Bussy  did  not  exchange  a  single 
word.  Bussy  left  the  duke  at  the  door  of  his  hotel. 
When  Francois  had  entered,  and  was  alone  in  his  cabinet, 
D'Aurilly  mysteriously  glided  in. 

"  Well,"  said  the  duke,  "  I  am  flouted  by  the  husband." 

"  And  perhaps  also  by  the  lover,  monseigneur,"  said  the 
musician. 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?  " 

"  The  truth." 

"  Then  finish." 

"  Listen,  monseigneur ;  I  hope  your  Highness  will 
.pardon  me  ;  it  was  in  your  service." 

"  That  is  settled  ;  you  are  pardoned  in  advance." 

"  Well,  I  watched  from  under  a  shed  in  the  yard,  while 
'you  were  upstairs." 

"  Ah,  ah,  and  what  did  you  see  ?  " 

"  I  saw  a  woman's  dress.  I  saw  that  woman  lean  for- 
ward, and  I  saw  two  arms  thrown  around  her  neck,  after 
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which  I  heard  distinctly  the  sound  of  a  long  and  tender 
kiss." 

"  But  who  was  the  man  ?  "  asked  the  duke.  "  Did  you 
recognize  him  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  recognize  arms,"  said  D'Auriliy  ;  "  gloves 
have  no  faces,  monseigneur." 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  might  recognize  the  gloves." 

"  In  fact,  it  seemed  to  me — " 

"  That  you  recognized  them  ?     Eh  ?  " 

"  But  this  is  a  mere  supposition." 

"  No  matter,  speak." 

"  Well,  monseigneur,  they  looked  like  M.  de  Bussy's." 

"  Buff,  embroidered  in  gold  ?  "  asked  the  duke,  from 
whose  eyes  was  torn  the  veil  which  concealed  the  truth. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  buff,  embroidered  in  gold,"  said 
D'Auriliy. 

"  Ah,  Bussy  !  yes,  Bussy  !  it  is  Bussy  !  "  cried  the 
duke.  "  Blind  that  I  was,  or  rather,  no,  I  was  not  blind, 
only  I  could  not  believe  in  so  much  audacity." 

"  Take  care,"  said  D'Auriliy.  "  Your  Highness  isi 
speaking  very  loud." 

"  Bussy  !  "  again  repeated  the  duke,  recalling  to  mind 
a  thousand  circumstances  unnoticed  before,  but  which 
now  became  so  significant. 

"  Yet,  monseigneur,"  said  D'Auriliy,  "  you  must  not 
believe  too  lightly.  Might  there  not  have  been  some  man 
concealed  in  Madame  de  Monsoreau's  chamber  ?  " 

"  Yes,  no  doubt ;  but  Bussy,  who  was  in  the  corridor I 
must  have  seen  him,  too." 

"  Very  true,  monseigneur." 

"  And  then  the  gloves  !  the  gloves  !  " 

"  Quite  true  ;  and  then,  besides  the  sound  of  the  kiss  ] 
heai'd  something  else —  " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Three  words." 

"  Which  ones  ?  " 

"  '  Till  to-morrow  evening.'  " 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  " 

"  Now,    if    you   were    willing    to    go     through    the 
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ame  exercises  as  on  former  occasions,  we  might  make 

•ure." 

I   "  D'Aurilly,  we  shall  begin  to-morrow  evening." 

"  Your  Highness  knows  that  I  am  at  his  orders." 
,   "  Ah,  Bussy  !  "  repeated  the  duke,  between  his  teeth  ; 
'  Bussy,  traitor  to  his  lord !     Bussy,  that  bugbear  to  all  ! 
3ussy,  that  man  of  honor  who  does  not  wish  me  to  be 
iing  of  France  !  " 

And  the  duke,  smiling  with  infernal  joy,  dismissed 
D'Aurilly  to  reflect  more  at  ease. 


CHAPTER   LXXXI. 

THE   WATCHERS. 

Aurilly  and  the  Due  d'Anjou  kept  word  with  each 
)ther.  The  duke  kept  Bussy  near  him  all  day,  so  as  not  to 
ose  sight  of  his  movements.  Bussy  asked  nothing  better 
than  to  attend  the  prince  during  the  day  ;  in  this  manner 
le  had  his  evenings  free. 

This  was  his  method,  and  he  put  it  into  practice.  At 
en  o'clock  he  wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak,  and  with  his 
•ope  ladder  started  towards  the  Bastille.  The  duke,  who 
ilid  not  know  that  Bussy  had  his  ladder  with  him,  and 
,vho  could  not  believe  that  he  would  go  thus  alone  through 
he  streets  of  Paris,  supposed  he  would  stop  at  his  hotel 
or  a  horse  and  an  attendant  :  so  he  lost  ten  minutes  in 
oreparations.  During  these  ten  minutes  Bussy,  who 
ivas  active  and  in  love,  had  gone  three-fourths  of  the 
way. 

He  was  fortunate,  as  all  bold  men  usually  are  ;  he  met 
10  one  on  the  way,  and  when  he  approached  he  saw  a 
light  at  the  window.  That  was  the  signal  agreed  upon 
jvith  Diane. 

He  threw  his  ladder  on  to  the  balcony.  That  ladder, 
furnished  with  six  hooks,  was  sure  to  fasten  on  something. 
At  the  noise,  Diane  extinguished  the  light,  and  opened  her 
window  to  secure  the  ladder.     This  was  done  in  a  moment. 
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Diane  glanced  at  the  square  and  peered  into  all  the  nooks 
and  corners.     The  street  seemed  deserted. 

She  then  made  a  sign  to  Bussy  to  mount ;  he  climbed 
up  two  steps  at  a  time.  There  were  ten,  so  it  took  him 
five  seconds. 

The  moment  was  happily  chosen  ;  for  while  he  entered 
through  the  window,  M.  de  Monsoreau,  who  had  been 
patiently  listening  for  more  than  ten  minutes  at  his  wife's 
door,  painfully  descended  the  stairs,  leaning  on  the  arm  oi 
a  confidential  valet  who  replaced  Remy  in  all  cases  where 
medical  skill  was  not  needed.  This  double  manoeuvre 
was  so  cleverly  executed  that  M.  de  Monsoreau  opened  the 
street  door  just  as  Bussy  drew  up  his  ladder  and  Diane 
closed  her  window. 

Monsoreau  found  himself  in  the  street,  but,  as  we  have 
said,  the  street  was  deserted  and  he  saw  nothing. 

"  You  have  been  ill-informed,"  he  said  to  the  servant. 

"  No,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  latter,  "  I  have  just 
come  from  the  Hotel  d'Anjou,  where  one  of  the  grooms, 
who  is  my  friend,  told  me  that  Monseigneur  had  positively 
ordered  two  horses  for  this  evening.  Now,  monsieur,  it 
may  have  been  to  go  somewhere  else." 

"  Where  else  can  he  go  ?  "  asked  Monsoreau,  in  a 
gloomy  voice.  The  count  was  like  all  jealous  men,  who 
believe  that  the  rest  of  humanity  has  no  other  thought 
than  to  torment  him.     He  looked  around  a  second  time. 

"  I  would  perhaps  have  done  better  to  remain  in  Diane's 
room,"  he  muttered.  "  But  they  may  have  signals  to 
correspond  ;  she  would  have  warned  him  of  my  presence, 
and  I  would  have  seen  nothing.  It  is  better  to  watch 
outside  as  we  first  decided.  Come,  take  me  to  the  hiding- 
place  which  you  tell  me  is  so  good." 

"  Come,  monsieur,"  said  the  valet.  Monsoreau  ad-; 
vanced,  leaning  on  the  man's  arm. 

In  fact,  within  twenty-five  feet  of  the  door  was  an. 
enormous  pile  of  stones  used  by  the  children  as  fortifica-. 
tions  in  their  mock  combats,  the  popular  remains  of  the 
feuds  of  the  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs. 

The  valet  had  arranged  these  stones  in  a  way  to  shelter 
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two  persons.  He  spread  a  cloak  on  them,  and  the  count 
crouched  upon  it.  The  servant  placed  himself  at  his  feet. 
A  loaded  musket  was  laid  beside  him.  The  man  was 
about  to  light  the  match,  but  Monsoreau  prevented  him. 

"  There  will  always  be  time  for  that.  We  are  scenting 
royal  game,  and  the  penalty  is  a  heavy  one  for  whoever 
lays  hands  on  him." 

His  eyes,  shining  like  those  of  the  wolf  hidden  near  the 
sheepfold,  wandered  from  Diane's  window  to  the  adjacent 
streets  and  back  again,  for  he  wished  to  see,  yet  feared 
to  be  seen. 

Diane  had  prudently  drawn  her  heavy  damask  curtains, 
so  that  scarcely  a  ray  of  light  filtered  around  the  edges  and 
betrayed  the  life  in  that  otherwise  silent  house.  Mon- 
soreau had  not  been  watching  ten  minutes,  when  two 
horsemen  came  down  the  Rue  Saint  -  Antoine.  The 
servant  did  not  speak,  but  pointed  silently  in  their  direc- 
tion. 

"  Yes,"  said  Monsoreau,  "  I  see." 

The  two  men  dismounted  at  the  corner  of  the  Hotel  des 
Tournelles,  and  tied  their  horses  to  the  iron  rings  placed  in 
the  wall  for  that  purpose. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  D'Aurilly,  "  I  think  we  are  too 
late  ;  he  must  have  come  directly  from  your  hdtel.  He 
had  an  advance  of  ten  minutes,  and  must  already  have 
entered." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  prince,  "  but  if  we  did  not  see 
him  go  in,  we  shall  see  him  come  out." 

"  Yes,  but  when  ?  "  said  D'Aurilly. 

"  When  we  wish,"  said  the  prince. 

"  May  I  ask  how  you  intend  to  go  about  it,  mon- 
seigneur ?  " 

"  Nothing  is  more  simple.  We  have  but  to  knock  at 
the  door,  one  of  us,  that  is  you,  under  pretext  that  you 
come  to  inquire  after  M.  de  Monsoreau's  health.  All 
lovers  are  afraid  of  noise,  so  while  you  enter  the  house,  he 
will  come  out  through  the  window,  and  I  shall  see  him 
depart." 

"  And  Monsoreau  ?  " 
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"  What  the  devil  can  he  say  ?  He  is  my  friend  ;  I  am 
uneasy  ;  I  send  to  inquire  because  I  found  him  looking 
badly  to-day,  nothing  more." 

"  This  is  most  ingenious,  monseigneur,"  said  D'Aurilly. 

"  Do  you  hear  what  they  are  saying  ?  "  asked  Mon- 
soreau. 

"  No,  monsieur,  but  if  they  continue  to  talk,  we  are  sure 
to  hear  them  as  they  are  coming  this  way." 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  D'Aurilly,  "  here  is  a  pile  of 
stones  which  seems  to  have  been  placed  there  on  purpose 
to  conceal  your  Highness." 

'  Yes,  but  wait ;  there  may  be  some  way  of  seeing 
through  the  curtains." 

As  we  have  said  before,  Diane  had  lit  the  lamp,  and  a 
little  ray  of  light  shone  through  the  cracks.  The  Duke 
and  D'Aurilly  walked  up  and  down  for  upwards  of  ten 
minutes,  in  search  of  a  place  whence  they  could  look  into 
Diane's  chamber.  During  these  evolutions,  Monsoreau 
was  burning  with  impatience,  and  his  hand  often  wandered 
to  the  barrel  of  the  musket. 

"  Oh,  shall  I  suffer  this  ?  "  he  murmured  ;  "  shall  I  also 
swallow  this  affront  ?  No,  no,  I  cannot ;  my  patience  is 
worn  out  ;  mordieu  !  to  think  that  I  can  neither  sleep  nor 
wake,  nor  even  suffer  in  peace,  because  a  shameful  caprice 
has  lodged  itself  in  the  idle  brain  of  that  miserable  prince. 
Xo,  I  am  not  a  complaisant  valet,  I  am  the  Comte  de 
Monsoreau,  and  if  he  comes  this  way,  on  my  honor,  I 
shall  blow  his  brains  out.     Light  the  match,  Rene." 

At  this  moment,  the  prince  rinding  fruitless  his  attempts 
to  see,  returned  to  his  first  idea,  and  was  about  to  conceal 
himself  among  the  stones,  when  all  at  once,  D'Aurilly,  for- 
getting the  distance  between  them,  laid  his  hand  on  the 
prince's  arm. 

"  Well,  monsieur,"  said  the  prince  in  surprise,  "  what 
is  it  now  ? 

"  Come,  monseigneur,  come,"  said  D'Aurilly. 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Do  you  see  something  shining  on  the  left  ?  Come, 
monseigneur." 
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"  Yes,  I  see  a  spark  among  those  stones." 
"  That  is  the  match  of  a  musket  or  an  arquebuse." 
"  Ah,  ah  !  "  cried  the  duke,  "  and  who  can  be  there  ?  " 
"  Some  friend  or  servant  of  Bussy's.     Let  us  go  away 
'and  come  back  from  another  direction.     The  servant  will 
give  the  alarm,  and  we  shall  see  Bussy  descend  from  the 
i  window." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  duke.  "  Come,"  and  they 
icrossed  the  street  going  to  the  place  where  they  had  tied 
their  horses. 

"  They  are  going  away,"  said  the  valet. 
"  Yes,"  said  Monsoreau,  "  did  you  recognize  them  ?  " 
"  To  me  they  looked  like  the  prince  and  D'Aurilly." 
"  Exactly  ;  but  I  shall  soon  be  even  more  certain." 
"  What  is  Monsieur  about  to  do  ?  " 
"  Come." 

During  that  time,  the  duke  and  D'Aurilly  turned  down 
the  Rue  Sainte  Catherine,  with  the  intention  of  coming 
back  through  the  boulevard  of  the  Bastille.  Monsoreau 
entered  and  prepared  his  litter.  At  this  noise,  Bussy 
took  fright  ;  the  light  was  again  extinguished,  the  window 
opened,  the  ladder  fastened,  and  Bussy  to  his  great  regret 
was  obliged  to  flee  like  Romeo,  but  without  having,  like 
Romeo,  seen  the  sun  rise,  and  heard  the  song  of  the  lark. 
Just  as  he  reached  the  ground,  and  Diane  threw  the 
ladder  after  him,  the  duke  and  D'Aurilly  appeared  at  the 
corner  of  the  Bastille. 

Right  below  the  fair  Diane's  window,  they  saw  a 
shadow  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  but  the 
shadow  disappeared  immediately  round  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  Saint  Paul. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  valet  to  Monsoreau,  "  we  shall 
wake  up  the  whole  household." 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  "  replied  Monsoreau,  furious. 
"  I  think  I  am  master  here,  and  I  have  the  right  to  do  in 
my  own  house  what  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou  wished  to  do." 

The  litter  was  ready.  Monsoreau  sent  for  two  of  his 
attendants  who  lived  on  the  Rue  des  Tournelles,  and  when 
these  people  who  were  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  him 
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had  taken  their  places,  the  machine  started  off  at  once, 
drawn  by  two  vigorous  horses,  and  had  reached  the 
Hotel  d' Anjou  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  The  duke  and 
D'Aurilly  had  so  recently  returned  that  their  horses  were 
not  even  unsaddled. 

Monsoreau,  who  had  the  privilege  of  entering  the  duke's 
apartment  at  all  times,  appeared  on  the  threshold  just  as 
the  duke,  after  having  thrown  his  hat  on  a  chair,  was  hold- 
ing out  his  boots  for  a  valet  to  remove  them.  Another 
valet  announced  the  master  of  the  hounds.  A  clap  of 
thunder  would  not  have  startled  the  prince  more  than  did 
this  announcement. 

"  M.  de  Monsoreau  !  "  he  cried,  and  his  emotion  was 
perceptible  in  the  pallor  which  overspread  his  face  and  in 
the  tremulousness  of  his  voice. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  in  person,"  replied  the  count,  re- 
pressing, or  rather  trying  to  repress,  his  emotion.  The 
effort  was  so  violent  that  he  felt  his  knees  bend  beneath 
him  as  he  fell  upon  a  seat  near  the  door. 

"  You  will  kill  yourself,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  duke  ; 
"  you  are  so  pale  that  you  seem  about  to  faint." 

"  Oh,  no,  monseigneur.     For  the  moment  I  have  tl 
of  great  importance  to  communicate  to  your  Highness  ; 
may  faint  afterwards." 

"  Speak,    my    dear    count,"    said    Francois,    gre 
agitated. 

"  But  not  before  your  attendants,   I  suppose,' 
Monsoreau. 

The  duke  dismissed  every  one,  even  D'Aurilly,  and  the 
two  men  remained  alone. 

"  Has  your  Highness  just  come  in  ?  "  asked  Monsoreau. 

"  As  you  see,  count." 

"  Your  Highness  is  very  imprudent  to  wander  through 
the  streets  in  this  manner." 

"  Who  tells  you  I  have  been  in  the  streets  ?  " 

"  Why,  judging  from  the  dust  on  your  clothes —  " 

"  M.  de  Monsoreau,"  said  the  prince  in  a  sharp  tone, 
"  have  you  any  other  employment  besides  that  of  the 
'  master  of  the  hounds  '  ?  " 
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"  That  of  spy  ?  Yes,  monseigneur.  All  the  world 
follows  it  more  or  less,  and  I  do  like  the  rest." 

"  And  what  does  this  profession  bring  you,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  A  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on." 

"  That  is  curious,"  said  the  prince,  drawing  nearer  the 
bell  in  order  to  be  able  to  summon  help. 

"  Very  curious,"  said  Monsoreau. 

"  Then  tell  me  what  you  have  to  say." 

"  I  came  for  that  purpose." 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  sit  down  ?  " 

"  No  irony,  monseigneur,  towards  an  old  and  faithful 
friend  who  comes  at  this  hour  and  in  this  state  to  do  you 
a  great  service !  If  I  sat  down,  monseigneur,  on  my  honor, 
it  is  because  I  could  not  stand." 

"  A  service  ?  "  repeated  the  duke, — "  a  service  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Speak,  then." 

"  Monseigneur,  I  come  on  the  part  of  a  powerful  prince." 

"  From  the  king  ?  " 

"  No,  from  Monseigneur  the  Due  de  Guise." 

"  Ah,  that  is  a  very  different  thing.  Come  near,  and 
speak  lower." 


CHAPTER   LXXXII. 

HOW  M.    LE   DUC    d'ANJOU   SIGNED,    AND   HOW   AFTER 
HAVING   SIGNED    HE    SPOKE. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause  ;   then  the  duke  said, — 

"  Well,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  what  have  you  to  say  to  me 
from  MM.  de  Guise  ?  " 

"  A  great  many  things,  monseigneur." 

"  Have  they  written  to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;    the  duke  writes  no  more  since  the  strange 
disappearance  of  Maitre  Nicolas  David." 

"  Then  you  have  been  to  the  army  ?  " 
'  No,  monseigneur  ;  they  have  come  to  Paris." 

"  MM.  de  Guise  in  Paris  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  And  I  have  not  seen  them  ? 

"  They  are  too  prudent  to  expose  themselves  and  your 
Highness  at  the  same  time." 

"  And  I  have  not  been  notified  ?  " 

"  I  am  telling  you  now." 

"  Why  have  they  come  ? 

"  They  come,  monseigneur,  to  the  rendezvous  you  have 
given  them." 

"  I  have  given  them  a  rendezvous  ? 

"  No  doubt.  The  very  day  on  which  your  Highness 
was  arrested,  you  had  received  M.  de  Guise's  letter,  and 
sent  him  a  verbal  reply  that  he  need  only  be  in  Paris  from 
the  31st  of  May  to  the  2d  of  June.  This  is  the  31st  of 
May  ;  if  you  have  forgotten  MM.  de  Guise,  they  have  not 
forgotten  you,  monseigneur." 

Francois  turned  pale.  So  many  events  had  occurred 
since  then,  that  this  meeting,  important  though  it  was, 
had  entirely  escaped  his  memory. 

"  True,"  he  said,  "  but  the  relations  which  then  existed 
between  me  and  MM.  de  Guise  no  longer  exist." 

"  In  that  case,  monseigneur,"  said  the  count,  "  yon 
would  do  well  to  notify  them,  because  they  think  differ- 
ently." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  may  perhaps  consider  yourself  in  no  way 
bound  to  them,  but  they  still  consider  themselves  bound 
to  you." 

"  A  trap,  my  dear  count, — a  trap  in  which  I  shall  not 
be  caught  a  second  time." 

"  And  where  was  Monseigneur  caught  the  first  time  ? ' 

"  In  the  Louvre,  mordieu  !  " 

"  Was  it  the  fault  of  MM.  de  Guise  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  say  that,"  murmured  the  duke,  "  I  only  saj 
that  they  did  nothing  towards  my  escape." 

"  That  would  have  been  difficult,  as  they  were  flying 
themselves." 

"  True,"  murmured  the  duke. 

"  But  after  you  had  safely  reached  Anjou,  did  they  no" 
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send  you  word,  through  me,  that  you  could  still  count  on 
them  as  they  counted  on  you,  and  that  the  day  you 
marched  on  Paris  they  would  do  the  same  ? 

"  That  is  still  true,"  said  the  duke,  "  but  I  did  not 
march  on  Paris." 

"  You  did,  monseigneur,  you  are  here." 

"  Yes,  but  as  my  brother's  ally." 

"  Monseigneur,  you  will  permit  me  to  observe  that  you 
are  more  than  their  ally." 

"  What  am  I,  then  ?  " 

"  Their  accomplice." 

The  Due  d'Anjou  bit  his  lips. 

"  And  you  are  sent  by  them  to  announce  their  arrival  ?" 
."  I  have  that  honor." 

Have  they  communicated  to  you  the  motives  of  their 
return  ?  " 

Knowing  me  to  be  the  trusted  follower  of  your  High- 
ness, they  have  communicated  their  plans  and  motives." 

'  They  have  plans  ?     What  are  they  ?  " 

"  Always  the  same." 

"  They  believe  them  to  be  practicable  ?  " 

"  They  look  upon  them  as  certain." 

"  And  the  object  of  these  plans  is  still — "  The  duke 
stopped,  not  daring  to  utter  the  words  which  were  the 
natural  consequence  of  what  he  had  just  said  ;  Monsoreau 
finished  for  him. 

"  To  make  you  King  of  France  ;   yes,  monseigneur." 

The  duke  felt  his  blood  rush  madly  to  his  face. 

"  But  is  the  moment  favorable  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Your  wisdom  must  decide." 

'"'  My  wisdom  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  here  are  the  true  and  visible  facts." 

"  Speak." 

'  The  appointment  of  the  king  as  Chief  of  the  League 
was  but  a  comedy,  quickly  seen  through  and  appreciated. 
The  reaction  has  now  begun,  and  the  entire  country  is 
rising  against  the  tyranny  of  the  king  and  his  creatures. 
Sermons  are  calls  to  arms,  and  the  churches  are  place? 
where  they  curse  the  king  instead  of  praying  to  God. 
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The  army  is  trembling  with  impatience  ;  the  bourgeois 
are  organizing  themselves  ;  our  emissaries  are  continually 
getting  new  signatures  and  new  adherents  to  the  League  ; 
the  reign  of  the  Valois  is  at  last  reaching  its  close.  Under 
the  circumstances,  MM.  de  Guise  had  to  select  a  serious 
candidate  for  the  throne,  and  their  choice  naturally  fell 
upon  you.     Now,  do  you  renounce  your  former  ideas  ?  " 

The  duke  did  not  reply. 

"  Well,"  said  Monsoreau,  "  what  does  your  Highness 
think  ?  " 

"  Why,"  replied  the  prince,  "  I  think — " 

"  Monseigneur  knows  that  he  may  speak  openly  to  me  " 

"  I  think,"  said  the  duke,  "  that  my  brother  has  no 
children.  After  his  death,  the  throne  will  come  to  me. 
And  his  health  is  poor  ;  why  should  I  plot  with  all  these 
people,  compromise  my  name,  my  dignity,  and  my 
affection  in  a  useless  struggle  ?  Why  should  I  run  any 
risks  to  obtain  a  thing  which  will  come  to  me  without  any 
danger  ?  " 

"  Your  Highness  is  in  error,"  said  Monsoreau.  "  Your 
brother's  throne  will  only  come  to  you  if  you  take  it. 
MM.  de  Guise  cannot  reign  themselves,  but  they  will  only 
allow  a  king  of  their  own  choice  to  do  so.  They  had 
counted  on  your  Highness  to  be  this  king,  but  if  you 
refuse,  they  will  get  another." 

"  Who  ?  "  cried  the  Due  d'Anjou,  frowning, — "  who 
else  would  dare  sit  on  the  throne  of  Charlemagne  ?  " 

"  A  Bourbon  instead  of  a  Valois,  one  son  of  Saint  Louis 
instead  of  another." 

"  The  King  of  Navarre  !  "  cried  Francois. 

"  Why  not  ?  He  is  young  and  brave.  It  is  true  that  he 
has  no  children,  but  we  know  that  he  could  have  some." 

"  He  is  a  Huguenot." 

"  Was  he  not  converted  at  the  Saint-Bartholomew  ? 

"  But  he  has  recanted  since  then." 

"  Oh  !  he  will  do  to  get  the  throne  what  he  did  to  save 
his  life." 

"  Do  they  think  I  will  give  up  my  rights  without  defend- 
ing them  ?  " 
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"  The  case  is  provided  for." 

"  I  shall  fight  them." 

"  Pooh  !   they  are  soldiers." 

"  I  shall  put  myself  at  the  head  of  the  League." 

"  They  are  the  soul  of  it." 

"  I  shall  unite  with  my  brother." 

"  Your  brother  will  be  dead." 

"  I  shall  call  on  all  the  kings  of  Europe  to  assist  me." 

"  The  kings  of  Europe  will  willingly  make  war  against 
kings,  but  they  will  think  twice  before  making  war  against 
a  people." 

"  How  against  a  people  ? 

"  No  doubt,  MM.  de  Guise  have  decided  to  do  anything, 
even  to  forming  a  confederation  or  a  republic." 

Francois  clasped  his  hands  in  inexpressible  anguish. 
Monsoreau  was  frightful  with  his  ready  answers  for  every- 
thing. 

"  A  republic  !  "  he  murmured. 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  yes ;  like  Switzerland,  Genoa,  or  Venice." 

"  But  my  party  will  not  suffer  France  to  be  made  a 
republic." 

"  Your  party?"  said  Monsoreau.  "Eh!  monseigneur, 
you  have  been  so  disinterested  and  magnanimous  that  upon 
my  word  your  party  consists  of  M.  de  Bussy  and  myself." 

The  duke  could  not  repress  a  sinister  smile. 

"  Then  I  am  tied,"  he  said. 

"  Very  nearly,  monseigneur." 

"  Then  why  need  you  have  recourse  to  me,  if  I  am,  as 
you  say,  destitute  of  all  power  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  monseigneur,  that  you  can  do  nothing  with- 
out MM.  de  Guise,  but  you  can  do  everything  with  them." 

"  I  can  do  all  with  them  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  speak  but  one  word  and  you  shall  be  king." 

The  duke  rose  in  a  very  agitated  state,  walked  about  the 
room,  touching  everything  around  him, — the  curtains, 
tables,  chairs, — and  finally  stopped  before  Monsoreau. 

"  You  spoke  the  truth,  count,  when  you  said  I  had  but 
two  friends, — you  and  Bussy  ;  "  and  he  uttered  these 
words  with  a  blandsmile  which  had  replaced  the  look  of  furv- 
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"  Therefore  ?  "   said  Monsoreau,  whose  eyes  glittered. 

"  Therefore,  faithful  friend,  speak,  I  am  listening." 

"  Are  these  your  orders,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  here  is  the  plan." 

The  duke  grew  pale,  but  stopped  to  listen.  The  count 
continued, — 

"  The  Fete  Dieu  will  take  place  in  a  week  ;  for  some 
time  past  the  king  has  planned  for  that  day  a  grand 
procession  to  the  principal  convents." 

"  It  is  his  habit  to  have  a  procession  every  year  at  that 
time." 

"  At  these  times,  as  your  Highness  will  remember,  the 
king  is  without  his  guards,  as  they  remain  outside.  The 
king  stops  before  each  altar,  kneels  and  recites  five  Paters 
and  five  Aves,  followed  by  the  Seven  Psalms." 

"  I  know  all  that." 

"  He  will  also  go  to  the  Abbey  of  Sainte-Genevieve." 

"  No  doubt." 

"  Only  as  an  accident  will  have  happened  just  before  the 
gate—" 

"  What  accident  ?  " 

"  A  sewer  will  have  given  way  during  the  night ;  the 
altar  will  not  be  on  the  porch,  but  within  the  courtyard, 
The  king  will  enter  with  four  or  five  persons,  and  the  gates 
will  be  closed  behind  him." 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"  Your  Highness  knows  the  monks  who  will  do  the 
honors  of  the  Abbey  to  his  Majesty." 

"  They  will  be  the  same — " 

"  Who  were  there  at  the  coronation  of  your 
Highness." 

"  And  they  will  dare  to  lay  hands  on  the  Lord's 
anointed  ?  " 

"  Only  to  cut  his  hair  ;  you  know  the  verse, — 

"  '  De  trois  couronnes,  la  premiere, 
Tu  perdis,  ingrat  et  fuyard  ; 
La  seconde  court  grand  hasard  ; 
Des  ciseaux  feront  la  derniere.'  "' 
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"  Thev  will  dare  to  do  that  ?  "  cried  the  duke,  with 
sparkling  eyes  ;  "  they  will  touch  the  king's  head  ?  " 

"  He  will  no  longer  be  king  then." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Have  you  not  heard  of  a  holy  monk  who  preaches 
sermons  until  the  time  shall  come  for  him  to  perform 
miracles  ? 

"  Brother  Gorenflot  ?  " 

"  Exactly." 

"  The  same  one  who  wished  to  preach  to  the  League 
with  his  arquebuse  on  his  shoulder  ?  " 

"  The  same." 

"  The  king  will  be  taken  to  his  cell ;  once  there,  the 
monk  will  ask  him  to  sign  his  abdication,  and  that  being 
i  done,  Madame  de  Montpensier  will  enter  with  her  scissors 
which  are  bought  and  which  she  wears  suspended  from 
her  belt.  They  are  charming  scissors  of  pure  gold  and 
admirably  chased." 

Francois  remained  silent  ;  his  eyes  shone  like  those  of 
the  cat  that  watches  its  prey  in  the  shadow. 

"  You  understand,  monseigneur,"  continued  the  count. 
"  We  announce  to  the  people  that  the  king,  frightened  at 
the  weight  of  his  iniquities,  has  made  a  vow  never  to  leave 
the  convent  where  he  is  repenting.  If  there  are  any  who 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  vocation,  M.  de  Guise  has  the 
army,  M.  le  Cardinal  the  Church,  and  M.  de  Mayenne  the 
bourgeoisie  :  with  this  trinity,  the  people  can  be  made  to 
believe  anything." 

"  But  I  shall  be  accused  of  violence,"  said  the  duke, 
after  a  pause. 

"  You  are  not  obliged  to  be  there." 
'  They  will  look  upon  me  as  an  usurper." 

"  Monseigneur  forgets  the  abdication." 

"  The  king  will  refuse." 

"  It  seems  that  Brother  Gorenflot  is  not  only  very 
quent  but  very  strong." 
The  plan  is  settled  ?  " 

"  Absolutely." 
And  they  have  no  fear  of  my  betraying  them  ?  " 
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"  No,  monseigneur ;  there  is  another  plan,  no  less 
perfect,  in  case  you  betray  them." 

"  Ah,  ah  !  "  cried  Francois. 

"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that  plan,  being  too  well 
known  as  your  friend  ;  I  am  simply  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence." 

"  Then  I  yield.     What  must  I  do  ?  " 

"  Approve." 

"  Well,  I  approve." 

"  But  verbal  approbation  does  not  suffice." 

"  How  must  I  approve  ? 

"  In  writing." 

"  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  I  would  consent  to  that." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Supposing  the  plot  should  fail — " 

'•■  That  is  just  the  case  for  which  your  signature 
needed." 

"  They  wish  to  shelter  themselves  behind  my  name  ?  " 

"  Nothing  else." 

"  Then  I  refuse  a  thousand  times.'" 

"  You  cannot." 

"  I  cannot  refuse  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  " 

7  To  refuse  is  to  betray." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Because  I  was  not  anxious  to  speak,  and  only  did  so  at 
your  command." 

"  Very  well,  let  those  gentlemen  take  it  as  they  wish  ;  I 
shall  at  least  have  chosen  my  danger." 

"  Monseigneur,  take  care  you  do  not  choose  wrong." 

"  I  shall  risk  it,"  said  Francois,  a  little  agitated,  but 
trying,  nevertheless,  to  retain  his  composure. 

"  In  your  own  interest,  monseigneur,  I  do  not  advise 
you  to  do  so." 

"  But  I  compromise  myself  by  signing." 

"  In  refusing  you  assassinate  yourself." 

Francois  shuddered. 

"  They  would  dare  ?  "  he  asked. 
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"  They  would  dare  anything,  monseigneur.  The 
conspirators  have  gone  so  far  that  they  must  succeed  at 
anv  price." 

The  duke  fell  into  a  state  of  indecision  easily  under- 
stood. 

"  I  shall  sign,"  he  said. 

"  When  ?  " 

"  To-morrow." 

"  No,  monseigneur  ;  if  you  sign,  you  must  do  so  at 
once." 

"  But  MM.  de  Guise  must  at  least  draw  up  the  agree- 
ment I  am  to  sign." 

"  It  is  already  drawn  up,  monseigneur,  and  I  have  it 
with  me." 

Monsoreau  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket.  It  was  a  full 
and  entire  adhesion  to  the  plan.  The  duke  read  it 
through,  and  as  he  read,  the  count  could  see  him  turn 
pale  ;  when  he  finished,  his  knees  gave  way  beneath  him, 
and  he  sat,  or  rather  fell,  on  a  chair. 

"  Here,  monseigneur,"  said  Monsoreau,  giving  him  a 
pen. 

'  Must  I  then  sign  ?  "  said  Francois,  leaning  his  head 
on  his  hand. 

"  If  you  wish  to  do  so  ;  no  one  forces  you." 

"  I  am  forced,  since  I  am  threatened  with  assassina- 
tion." 

"  God  is  my  witness  that  I  do  not  threaten  ;  I  only 
warn  you." 

"  Give  it  here,"  said  the  duke,  and  making  an  effort,  he 
took,  or  rather  snatched,  the  pen  from  his  hands  and 
signed. 

As  he  watched  his  movements,  Monsoreau's  eye  glittered 

,  with  hope  and  hatred  ;    when  he  saw  him  put  the  pen 

to  the  paper,  he  was  obliged  to  lean  on  the  table,  and 

k  his  eyes  dilated  as  the  duke's  hand  traced  the  letters  of 

his  name. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  after  Francois  had  signed  ;  and  seizing 
the  paper,  he  placed  it  between  his  shirt  and  the  garment 
of  woven  silk  which  took  the  place  of  the  vest  in  those 
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days,  carefully  buttoned  his  doublet  and  closed  his  cloak 
over  the  whole.  The  duke  watched  him  in  astonishment, 
not  understanding  the  expression  of  this  pale  face  and  its 
flash  of  ferocious  joy. 

"  And  now,  monseigneur,  be  prudent,"  said  the  count. 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  do  not  go  through  the  streets  with  D'Aurilly  as 
you  did  just  now." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  this  evening  you  pursued  a  woman  whom 
her  husband  adores,  and  of  whom  he  is  so  jealous  that  he 
will  kill  whoever  approaches  her  without  his  permission." 

"  Do  you  happen  to  speak  of  your  wife  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  since  you  have  made  such  a  good 
guess,  I  shall  not  deny.  I  married  Diane  de  Meridor,  and 
so  long  as  I  live,  none  shall  have  her,  not  even  a  prince  ; 
and  to  convince  you,  monseigneur,  I  swear  by  my  name 
and  on  this  dagger,"  and  he  placed  the  blade  so  near  the 
prince's  breast  that  the  latter  stepped  back. 

"  You  are  threatening  me,  monsieur,"  said  Francois, 
pale  with  rage  and  anger. 

"  No,  prince,  as  I  said  just  now,  I  am  only  warning 
you." 

"  Of  what  ?  " 

"  That  no  one  will  have  my  wife." 

"  And  I  warn  you  that  you  are  too  late,  as  some  one 
already  has  her,"  cried  D'Anjou,  beside  himself. 

Monsoreau  uttered  a  terrible  cry,  and  buried  his  two 
hands  in  his  hair. 

"  It  is  not  you,  monseigneur,"  he  stammered,  and  his 
hand  which  still  held  the  dagger  had  but  to  reach  out  to 
strike  the  prince.     Francois  stepped  back. 

"  You  are  mad,"  he  said,  preparing  to  ring  the  bell. 

"  No,  I  see,  I  talk  reason,  and  I  hear  well :  you  said 
that  some  one  has  my  wife  ;  you  said  it." 

"  I  repeat  it." 

"  Name  the  person  and  prove  the  fact." 

"  Who  was  ambushed  near  your  door  with  a  lighted 
musket  ?  " 
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"  I,  myself." 

"  Well,  count,  during  that  time,  a  man  was  in  your 
;  house,  or  rather  with  your  wife." 

"  You  saw  him  enter  ?  " 

"  I  saw  him  come  out." 
Through  the  door  ?  " 
Through  the  window." 
You  recognized  this  man  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  duke. 

"  Name  him,"  cried  Monsoreau,  "  name  him,  or  I  do 
not  answer  for  myself." 

The  duke  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow,  and  a  kind  of 
smile  flitted  over  his  lips. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  he  said,   "  on  my  word  as  a 
prince,  on  my  soul,  within  a  week,  I  shall  make  known  to 
j  you  the  name  of  this  man." 

"  You  swear  !  "   cried  Monsoreau. 

"  I  swear." 

"  Very  well,  monseigneur,"  said  the  count,  striking  his 
breast  over  the  place  where  the  paper  lay,  "  you  under- 
stand, in  one  week — " 

"  Return  in  one  week.     I  have  nothing  more  to  say." 

"  This  may  be  better,"  said  Monsoreau  ;  "in  one  week 
I  shall  have  regained  all  my  strength,  and  he  who  wishes 
to  avenge  himself  has  need  of  it  all." 

And  as  he  went  out  he  made  a  gesture  which  might  have 
been  taken  for  a  menace,  as  well  as  a  farewell. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

A  PROMENADE  AT  LES  TOURNELLES. 

In  course  of  time,  the  Angevin  gentlemen  returned  to 
Paris,  though  no  one  will  believe  that  they  did  so  with 
much  confidence.  They  knew  the  king,  his  brother,  and 
his  mother  too  well  to  hope  that  all  would  terminate  in  a 
family  embrace.  They  still  remembered  their  pursuit  by 
the  king's  friends,  and  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
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believe  that  they  were  to  have  a  triumph  to  compensate 
for  this  rather  unpleasant  ceremony.  They  therefore 
returned  timidly,  and  slipped  into  the  city  armed  to  the 
teeth,  ready  to  fire  at  the  least  suspicious  gesture  ;  and 
before  reaching  the  Hotel  d'Anjou,  drew  their  swords  fifty 
times  against  the  bourgeois  who  had  committed  no  other 
crime  than  watching  them  go  by.  Antraguet  showed 
himself  particularly  ferocious,  and  attributed  all  his  dis- 
graces to  the  king's  favorites  with  whom  he  was  longing  to 
exchange  a  few  significant  remarks. 

He  told  Ribeirac  of  this  plan,  and  was  told  that  to  carry 
it  into  execution  he  would  need  one  or  two  frontiers 
within  easy  reach. 

"  I  shall  arrange  that,"  said  Antraguet. 

The  duke  gave  them  a  cordial  welcome.  They  were 
his  own  men,  as  MM.  de  Maugiron,  Quelus,  Schomberg, 
and  D'Epernon  belonged  to  the  king.  He  therefore 
began  by  telling  them, — 

"  My  friends,  there  is  a  plan  for  killing  you.  These 
sorts  of  receptions  are  in  the  air,  so  look  to  yourselves."' 

"  We  are  doing  so,  monseigneur,"  said  Antraguet,  "  but 
should  we  not  present  our  very  humble  respects  to  his 
Majesty  ?  If  we  hide  ourselves,  we  will  do  little  honor 
to  Anjou.     What  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  duke  ;  "  go  if  you  will,  and  I 
shall  accompany  you." 

The  three  young  men  exchanged  a  glance.  At  this 
moment,  Bussy  entered  the  hall  and  embraced  his  friends. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  you  were  late  in  coming.  But  what 
do  I  hear  ? — his  Highness  proposes  to  go  and  have  himself 
killed  in  the  Louvre,  like  Caesar  in  the  Roman  senate. 
Remember  that  each  one  of  the  favorites  would  gladly 
carry  away  beneath  his  cloak  a  small  piece  of  Mon- 
seigneur." 

"  But,  my  dear  friend,  we  wish  to  rub  against  these 
gentlemen  a  little." 

Bussy  began  to  laugh. 

"  We  shall  see,"  he  said,—"  we  shall  see." 

The  duke  gave  him  a  searching  look. 
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"  Let  us  go  to  the  Louvre,"  said  Bussy,  "  but  alone. 
Motiseigneur  can  remain  in  his  own  garden  knocking  oft 
ipoppy  heads." 

1  Francois  affected  to  laugh  very  gayly.  The  fact  is  he 
was  glad  to  dispense  with  the  disagreeable  task.  The 
Angevins  donned  their  richest  costumes.  They  were 
t  lords  who  gladly  spent  the  whole  of  their  income  for 
mi  >,  velvets,  and  embroidery.  They  presented  a 
glittering  mass  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and  brocade  ;  and 
on  their  way  to  the  palace,  the  people  cried,  "  Noel,"  for 
the  popular  instinct  felt  them  to  be  enemies  of  the 
favorites. 

Henri  III.  would  not  receive  these  gentlemen  from 
Anjou,  and  they  waited  vainly  in  the  gallery.  This  news 
was  brought  by  MM.  de  Quelus,  Maugiron,  Schomberg? 
and  D'Epernon,  who  all  bowed  with  great  politeness  and 
expressed  their  regrets. 

"  Ah,  messire,"  said  Antraguet,  for  Bussy  held  himself 
aloof  ;  "  the  news  is  sad,  but  coming  from  your  lips,  it 
loses  half  of  its  bitterness." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Schomberg,  "  you  are  the  very 
flower  of  courtesy.  Would  you  be  pleased  to  change  this 
reception  into  a  little  promenade  ?  " 

"  We  were  about  to  ask  you  to  do  so,"  quickly  replied 
Antraguet,  whose  arm  Bussy  touched  as  though  to  say, — 

"  Hush,  and  let  them  act." 

"  Where  shall  we  go  ?  "   asked  Quelus. 

"  I  know  a  charming  spot  near  the  Bastille." 

"  Gentlemen,  we  follow  you,"  said  Ribeirac  ;  "  you 
have  but  to  lead  the  way." 

The  four  friends  of  the  king  left  the  Louvre,  followed 
by  the  four  Angevins,  and  walked  along  the  quay  to  the 
,  old  inclosure  of  the  Tournelles,  which  was  then  the  horse 
market,  a  kind  of  open  place  planted  with  a  few  straggling 
.trees,  and  here  and  there  some  posts  to  which  the  horses 
could  be  tied.  The  eight  gentlemen  walked  arm-in-arm, 
and  on  the  way  conversed  most  amicably  on  various  sub- 
jects, to  the  surprise  of  the  bourgeois  who  seeing  this 
unexpected  friendship  regretted  their  acclamations,  and 

16  a 
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said  that  the  Angevins  had  made  some  compact  with 
Herod.  They  reached  the  place,  and  Quelus  spoke 
first, — 

"  This  is  a  good,  lonely  place,"  he  said  ;  "see  what  a 
good  footing  there  is  on  this  saltpetre." 

"  Yes,"  said  Antraguet,  trying  in  various  places. 

"  Well,"  continued  Quelus,  "  these  gentlemen  and  I 
thought  that  one  of  these  days  you  would  be  willing  to 
accompany  us  hither  to  assist  M.  de  Bussy  who  has  invited 
us  all  four  to  meet  him." 

'  That  is  true,"  said  Bussy  to  his  astonished  friends. 

"  He  said  nothing  about  it,"  said  Antraguet. 

"  Oh  !    M.  de  Bussy  is  a  man  who  knows  the  value  of 
things.     Will  you  accept,  gentlemen  ?  " 
-    "  Certainly,  and  we  rejoice  at  the  honor,"  replied  the 
three  Angevins  in  one  breath. 

"  This  is  well,"  said  Schomberg,  rubbing  his  hands. 
"  Shall  we  now  select  our  antagonists  ?  " 

"  I  like  that  arrangement,"  said  Ribeirac,  with  flaming 
eyes,  "  therefore — " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Bussy,  "  that  would  not  be  fair.  We 
all  have  the  same  feelings,  therefore  we  are  inspired  by 
God.  Let  us  leave  to  Him  the  care  of  choosing  the 
opponents.  You  know  that  is  most  important,  if  we 
agree  that  the  first  who  is  free  can  join  the  others." 

"  That  must  be,  that  must  be  !  "  cried  the  favorites. 

"  All  the  more  reason  then  to  do  as  the  Horatiis  :  let 
us  draw  lots." 

"  Did  they  draw  lots  ?  "  asked  Quelus,  reflecting. 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  think  so,"  replied  Bussy. 

"  Let  us  then  do  likewise." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Bussy.  "  Before  knowing  our 
antagonists,  let  us  settle  the  rules  of  the  game.  It  would 
be  most  unjust  to  have  the  rules  follow  the  selection." 

"  These  are  most  simple,"  said  Schomberg  ;  "we  will 
fight  till  death  ensues,  as  M.  de  Saint-Luc  has  said." 

"  Of  course,  but  how  shall  we  fight  ?  " 

"  With  the  sword  and  dagger,"  said  Bussy. 

"  On  foot  ?  "   asked  Ouelus. 
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"  Yes  ;  on  horseback  one's  movements  are  not  so 
fee." 

"  Then  on  foot." 

"  What  day  ?  " 

"  The  earliest  possible." 

"  No,"  said  D'Epernon.  "  I  have  a  thousand  things 
to  settle  ;  my  will  to  make  :  pardon  me,  but  I  prefer 
waiting.     Five  or  six  days  will  whet  our  appetites." 

"  That  is  speaking  like  a  brave  man,"  said  Bussy, 
rather  ironically. 

"  Is  this  settled  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;   we  always  agree  on  all  subjects." 

"  Then  let  us  draw  lots,"  said  Bussy. 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  Antraguet.  "  I  have  a  pro- 
position to  make.  Let  us  divide  the  ground.  As  the 
names  will  be  coupled  two  by  two,  let  us  have  four  divi- 
sions, one  for  each  pair." 

"  Very  good." 

"  I  propose  for  number  one  the  long  square  between  the 
lindens  ;  that  is  a  fine  place." 

"  Agreed." 

"  But  the  sun  ?  " 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  the  second  one  of  the  pair  ;  he 
will  face  the  east." 

'  Not  at  all,  gentlemen  ;  that  would  be  unjust,"  said 
Bussy.  "  Let  us  kill,  but  not  assassinate  one  another. 
Let  us  make  a  semicircle,  and  have  the  sun  side- 
ways." 

Bussy  showed  the  position,  which  was  accepted  ;  after 
which  they  drew  for  the  names. 

Schomberg  came  out  first,  Ribeirac,  second.  They 
were  the  first  pair. 

Quelus  and  Antraguet  were  second. 

Livarot  and  Maugiron,  third. 

At  the  name  of  Quelus,  Bussy,  who  hoped  to  have  him 
as  adversary,  knit  his  brow.  D'Epernon,  who  saw  him- 
self with  Bussy,  turned  pale,  and  was  obliged  to  pull  his 
moustache  to  bring  a  little  color  to  his  cheeks. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Bussy,  "  until  the  day  of  the 
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combat,  we  belong  to  one  another.  We  are  friends  foi 
life  or  death.  Will  you  accept  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  d< 
Bussy." 

All  bowed  in  assent,  and  went  to  Bussy's  hdtel,  where  a 
sumptuous  repast  kept  them  until  morning. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIY. 

WHERE    CHICOT   GOES   TO    SLEEP. 

All  these  movements  of  the  Angevins  had  been  observec 
by  the  king  and  by  Chicot.  Henri  was  walking  up  anc 
down,  impatiently  awaiting  the  return  of  his  friends 
Chicot  had  followed  them  from  a  distance  and  examinee 
their  actions,  which  he  could  understand  better  than  anj 
one.  Having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  intentions  oJ 
Bussy  and  Quelus,  he  went  on  to  visit  Monsoreau. 

The  master  of  the  hounds  was  a  wily  man,  but  he  coulc 
not  pretend  to  deceive  Chicot.  The  Gascon  brought  him 
the  king's  greetings  ;  how  could  he  help  receiving  hirr 
well !  Chicot  found  Monsoreau  in  bed. 

The  visit  of  the  night  before  had  completely  unnervec 
him.  Remy,  resting  his  chin  on  his  hand,  watched  un- 
easily for  the  first  symptoms  of  fever  which  threatened  tc 
seize  its  victim.  Monsoreau  was  nevertheless  able  tc 
sustain  the  conversation  and  conceal  his  anger  against  th< 
Due  d'Anjou  in  such  a  manner  that  none  but  Chicot  coulc 
have  suspected  it.  But  the  more  discreet  and  reserved  he 
was,  the  better  the  Gascon  read  his  thoughts. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  no  man  can  be  sc 
fond  of  M.  d'Anjou  unless  he  has  some  plan  in  his  head." 

Chicot  wished  to  know  whether  the  count's  fever  was 
not  a  comedy  like  the  one  which  Nicolas  David  had 
played  some  weeks  before.  But  Remy  was  not  mistaken. 
"  This  man  is  ill  and  unable  to  do  anything,"  thought 
Chicot.  "  There  remains  M.  de  Bussy.  Let  us  see  what 
he  can  do." 

And  he  ran  to  the  Hotel  de  Bussy,  which  he  found 
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flittering  with  lights,  and  giving  forth  vapors  which 
'vould  have  caused  Gorenflot  to  utter  exclamations  of  joy. 
I    "Is  M.  de  Bussy  getting  married  ?  "  he  asked  a  lackey. 

"  No,  monsieur,"  replied  the  latter.     "  M.  de  Bussy  has 
become  reconciled  with  several  gentlemen  of  the  court, 
tjind   is   celebrating   this   reconciliation   with   a   famous 
Banquet." 

"  Unless  he  poison  them,  and  I  know  he  is  incapable  of 
I  doing  that,"  said  Chicot,  "  his  Majesty  may  be  at  rest  on 
ytiis  side." 

1  He  returned  to  the  Louvre,  and  found  Henri  walking  up 
Kind  down  and  grumbling.  He  had  sent  three  messengers 
■for  Ouelus,  and  as  these  messengers  did  not  understand 
Ithe  king's  uneasiness,  they  had  simply  stopped  on  the 
Iway  at  M.  de  Birague's  where  every  man  wearing  the 
tcing's  livery  was  always  sure  to  find  a  full  glass,  some 
lhani,  and  preserves.  The  Biragues  made  use  of  this 
method  to  remain  in  favor.  When  Chicot  appeared  at 
the  door,  the  king  uttered  a  loud  exclamation. 

"  Oh,  dear  friend,  do  you  know  what  has  become  of 
them  ?  "   he  asked. 

"  Of  whom  ?    your  favorites  ?  " 

"  Alas,  yes,  my  poor  friends." 
•  "  They  must  be  very  low  at  this  moment,"  replied 
Chicot. 

"  Have  they  killed  them  ?  "  asked  Henri,  with  flashing 
eyes.     "  Are  they  dead  ?  " 

"  Dead  !   I  am  afraid  they  are — " 

"  Dead,  and  you  laugh,  pagan." 

"  Wait,  my  son,  yes,  dead,  but  dead  drunk." 

"  Ah,  fool,  how  you  frightened  me  !  But  why  do  you 
slander  those  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  I  glorify  them,  on  the  contrary." 

"  You  are  always  jesting, — come,  be  serious.  Do  you 
know  they  went  out  with  the  Angevins  ?  " 

"  Pardieu  !  of  course  I  know  it." 

"  Well,  what  has  been  the  result  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  result  was  what  I  have  told  you  ;  they  are 
dead  drunk,  or  very  nearly  ?  " 
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"  But  Bussy,  Bussy  ?  " 

"  Bussy  is  making  them  drink  ;  he  is  a  very  dangerous 
man." 

"  Chicot,  have  pity." 

"  Well,  yes  ;  Bussy  has  given  a  dinner  to  your  friends  ; 
do  you  approve  of  that  ?  " 

"  Bussy  has  given  them  a  dinner  ?  Oh,  impossible  ; 
they  are  sworn  enemies." 

"  Exactly;  if  they  were  friends  they  would  not  find  it 
necessary  to  get  drunk  together.  Listen,  have  you  good 
legs  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Would  you  go  as  far  as  the  river  ?  " 

"  To  witness  such  a  sight,  I  would  go  to  the  end  of  the 
world." 

"  Well,  only  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Bussy,  and  you  will 
witness  that  prodigy." 

"  Will  you  come  with  me  ?  " 

"  Thanks,  I  have  just  been  there." 

"  But  Chicot — " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  you  should  understand  that  I  have  seen,  so 
there  is  no  necessity  of  my  being  convinced.  I  have 
walked  so  much  that  my  legs  are  three  inches  shorter.  If 
I  walked  any  more,  they  would  stop  at  the  knees.  Go,  my 
son,  go." 

The  king  shot  him  an  angry  glance. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  worry  about  those  people,"  con- 
tinued Chicot.  "  They  are  laughing,  feasting,  and  mak- 
ing opposition  to  the  government.  Reply  to  all  these 
things  as  a  philosopher  ;  they  are  laughing,  let  us  laugh  ; 
they  are  dining,  let  us  have  something  nice  and  warm  ; 
they  are  making  opposition,  let  us  go  to  bed  after 
supper." 

The  king  could  not  help  smiling. 

"  You  can  flatter  yourself  that  you  are  a  true  sage,"  said 
Chicot.  "  Other  kings  of  France  have  had  long  hair,  one 
was  brave,  one  was  great,  some  were  lazy.  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  called  Henri  the  patient.  Ah,  my  son,  that  is  a 
great  virtue,  when  one  has  no  other." 
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"  Betrayed,"  said  the  king, — "  betrayed  ;  those  people 
have  not  even  the  manners  of  gentlemen." 

Ah,  you  are  worried  about  your  friends,"  cried  Chicot, 

pushing  the  king  into  the  dining-room,  where  supper  had 

[tist  been  served.     "  You  pity  them  as  if  they  were  dead, 

and  when  you  are  told  that  they  are  not  dead,  you  weep — 

[Henri,  you  are  always  whining." 

'  You  wear  out  my  patience,  Monsieur  Chicot." 

"  Come,  would  you  prefer  that  they  should  have  five 
or  six  inches  of  steel  through  their  body  ?     Be  consistent." 

"  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  count  on  my  friends,"  said 
Henri,  in  a  gloomy  voice. 

"  Oh,  ventre  de  biche  I  "  said  Chicot,  "  count  on  me.  I 
am  here,  my  son,  only  you  must  feed  me.  I  want  some 
pheasant  and  truffles,"  he  added,  holding  out  his  plate. 

Henri  and  his  only  friend  went  to  bed  early,  the  king 
sighing  because  his  heart  was  empty,  and  Chicot  breathless 
because  his  stomach  was  full.  The  next  morning  MM. 
de  Quelus,  Schomberg,  Maugiron,  and  D'Epernon  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  king's  levee,  the  usher  always  let 
them  in,  so  he  opened  the  door  for  them. 

Chicot  was  still  asleep,  but  the  king  had  been  unable  to 
close  his  eyes.  He  jumped  furiously  out  of  bed,  and 
snatching  off  the  perfumed  apparatus  from  his  face  and 
hands, — 

"  Out  of  here  !  "  he  cried,  "  out  of  my  sight !  " 

The  astonished  usher  explained  to  the  young  men  that 
the  king  was  dismissing  them.  They  looked  at  one 
another  with  equal  surprise. 

"  But,  sire,"  stammered  Quelus,  "  we  wished  to  tell 
your  Majesty — " 

'  That  you  are  no  longer  intoxicated,  I  suppose," 
,vociferated  Henri. 

Chicot  opened  one  eye. 
,     "  Pardon    me,    sire,"    gravely    said    Quelus,    "  your 
Majesty  is  in  error — " 

"  And  yet  I  have  not  drunk  the  wine  of  Anjou  !  " 

"  Ah,  very  well,"  said  Quelus  with  a  smile,  "  I  under- 
stand, yes,  well — " 
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"  Well  what?  " 
Will  your  Majesty  remain  alone  with  us,  that  we  may 
have  a  little  conversation  ?  " 

"  I  hate  drunkards  and  traitors." 

"  Sire  !  "  cried  the  four  gentlemen. 

"  Patience,  gentlemen,"  said  Quelus,  stopping  them. 
"  His  Majesty  has  spent  a  bad  night  and  had  unpleasant 
dreams  ;  one  word  will  put  him  in  a  better  humor." 

This  impertinent  excuse,  given  by  a  subject  to  his  king, 
caused  the  king  to  stop  and  think  that  any  man  bold 
enough  to  say  such  things  had  done  nothing  dishonorable 

"  Speak,"  said  he,  "  and  be  brief." 

"  That  is  possible  but  difficult." 

"  Yes,  it  is  difficult  to  get  around  certain  accusations." 

"  No,  sire,  we  go  straight  to  meet  them,"  said  Quelus, 
looking  at  Chicot  and  the  usher  as  though  to  reiterate  his 
request  for  a  private  audience.  The  king  made  a  gesture. 
The  usher  went  out ;  Chicot  opened  his  other  eye  and 
said, — 

"  Pay  no  attention  to  me,  I  am  asleep  ;  "  and  closing 
both  eyes,  he  began  to  snore  with  all  his  might. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

WHERE    CHICOT   WAKES. 


1 


When  Chicot  was  seen  to  be  so  conscientiously  asleep,  no 
one  paid  any  more  attention  to  him.  Besides,  they  were 
all  accustomed  to  consider  him  as  part  of  the  furniture  in 
the  king's  chamber. 

"  Your  Majesty,"  said  Quelus  with  a  bow,  "  knows  only 
one  half  of  the  matter,  and  I  make  bold  to  say  the  least 
interesting  half.  We  surely  do  not  intend  to  deny  that 
we  dined  at  M.  de  Bussy's,  and  I  shall  even  add  in  praise 
of  his  cook,  that  we  dined  very  well." 

"  There  was  also  a  certain  Austrian,  or  rather 
Hungarian  wine  which  I  found  marvellous,"  said 
Schomberg. 
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"  Oh,  the  horrid  German,"  interrupted  the  king  ;  "  he 
likes  wine  ;  I  always  suspected  that." 

"  I  was  always  sure  of  it,"  said  Chicot  ;  "I  have  seen 
him  drunk  twenty  times."  Schomberg  turned  towards 
him.  "  Pay  no  attention,  my  son,"  said  the  Gascon, 
''  the  king  will  tell  you  that  I  always  dream  aloud." 

Schomberg  returned  to  Henri. 

"  Faith,  sire,"  he  said,  "  I  conceal  neither  my  likes  nor 
my  dislikes  ;  good  wine  is  very  good." 
.  "  Let  us  not  apply  the  name  of  good  to  a  thing  which 
makes  us  forget  our  lord,"  said  the  king,  sententiously. 

Schomberg  was  about  to  reply,  being  no  doubt  unwill- 
ing to  abandon  so  good  a  cause,  when  Quelus  made  him  a 

sign. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Schomberg,  '   go  on. 

"  I  was  saying,  sire,"  resumed  Quelus,  "  that  during  the 
repast,  and  particularly  before  it,  we  had  most  serious  and 
interesting  conversations  concerning  the  interests  of  your 
Majesty." 

"  Your  introduction  is  very  long,"  said  Henri  ;  "  that 
is  a  bad  sign." 

"  Ventre  de  biche !  how  that  Yalois  talks  !  "  cried 
Chicot. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  Master  Chicot,"  said  the  king  with  much 
haughtiness,  "  if  you  are  not  asleep  you  must  go." 

"  Pardieu  I  I  do  not  sleep  because  I  cannot ;  your 
tongue  wags  the  whole  time." 

Quelus,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  talk  seriously  on 
any  subject,  in  this  palace  where  every  one  had  become  so 
frivolous,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  rose  angrily. 

"  Sire,"  said  D'Epernon,  "  these  are  grave  matters." 

"  Grave  matters  ?  "   repeated  the  king. 

"  No  doubt,  if  the  lives  of  eight  brave  men  deserve  any 
attention  from  your  Majesty." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"  I  am  waiting  for  the  king  to  be  willing  to  listen 
to  me." 

"  I  am  listening,  my  son,  I  am  listening,"  said  Henri, 
laying  his  hand  on  Quelus'  shoulder. 
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"  I  was  telling  you,  sire,  that  we  had  conversed  seriously, 
and  here  is  the  result  of  our  conversations  ;  royalty  is  im- 
perilled and  weakened." 

"  That  is  to  say,  every  one  seems  to  conspire  against  it," 
cried  Henri. 

"  It  resembles,"  continued  Ouelus,  "  those  strange  gods 
who,  like  those  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  reached  old  age 
but  could  not  die,  and  in  their  immortality  followed  the 
course  of  mortal  infirmities.  The  gods,  having  reached 
that  point  in  their  ever  increasing  decrepitude,  can  only 
be  saved  by  the  noble  sacrifice  of  some  devotee  who  will 
give  them  new  life.  Being  then  regenerated  by  the 
transfusion  of  youthful,  ardent,  and  generous  blood,  they 
live  again,  and  become  once  more  strong  and  powerful. 
Well,  sire,  your  royalty  resembles  those  gods  :  it  can  live 
only  by  sacrifices." 

"  His  words  are  golden,"  said  Chicot.  "  Quelus,  my 
son,  go  and  preach  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  I  will 
wager  an  egg  against  an  ox,  that  you  will  excel  Lincestre, 
Cahier,  Cotton,  and  even  that  renowned  Gorenflot." 

Henri  replied  nothing.  A  great  change  was  evidently 
taking  place  in  his  mind.  He  had  first  received  the 
favorites  with  haughty  glances,  but  as  he  gradually 
realized  the  truth,  he  became  thoughtful  and  gloomy. 

"  Go  on,  Ouelus,"  he  said,  "  you  see  that  I  am  listening." 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  latter,  "  you  are  a  very  great  king, 
but  you  have  no  horizon  before  you.  The  nobility  places 
so  many  barriers  in  your  way,  that  you  can  see  nothing 
unless  it  be  the  greater  barriers  of  the  people.  Well,  sire, 
you  who  are  a  brave  man,  tell  me  what  is  the  rule  in  war 
when  one  battalion  places  itself  like  a  threatening  wall 
before  another  ?  The  cowards  look  behind,  and  seeing  an 
open  space,  they  flee  ;  the  brave  men  lower  their  heads 
and  rush  on." 

"  Well,  forward,  then  !  "  cried  the  king.  "  Mordieu  ! 
am  I  not  the  first  gentleman  of  my  .kingdom  ?  Has  any 
one  fought  greater  battles  than  those  of  my  youth  ?  Can 
this  century  now  drawing  to  a  close  boast  of  greater 
names  than  those  of  Jarnac  and  Moncontour  ?     Forward, 
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gentlemen  !  and  I  shall  lead  you,  as  I  have  always  done, 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fray." 

"  Yes,  sire,  forward  !  "  cried  the  young  men,  carried 
away  by  the  king's  warlike  demonstration. 

Chicot  sat  up. 

"  Be  quiet,"  he  said,  "  and  let  my  orator  continue.  Go 
on,  Quelus  ;  you  have  already  said  great  and  good  things, 
and  doubtless  have  others  to  say ;  so  continue,  my  friend." 

"  Yes,  Chicot,  you  too  are  right,  as  you  often  are.  I 
shall  continue,  and  tell  the  king  that  the  time  has  now 
come  when  royalty  must  have  one  of  those  sacrifices  of 
which  I  spoke  just  now.  Against  these  ramparts,  which 
are  now  closing  around  your  Majesty,  four  men  will 
march,  sure  of  your  approval,  and  of  that  of  posterity." 

"  What  are  you  saying,  Quelus  ?  "  asked  the  king,  in 
whose  eyes  shone  joy,  tempered  by  solicitude.  "  Who 
are  those  four  men  ? 

"  Those  gentlemen  and  I,"  said  the  young  man,  with 
that  feeling  of  lawful  pride  which  exalts  every  man  who 
risks  his  life  for  a  principle  or  a  passion, — "  those  gentle- 
men and  I  will  devote  ourselves,  sire.-" 

"  For  what  ? 

"  For  your  safety." 

"  Against  whom  ? 

"  Against  your  enemies." 

"  Private  animosities  of  young  men  !  "  cried  Henri. 

"  Oh,  sire,  this  is  the  expression  of  a  vulgar  prejudice, 
and  your  Majesty's  tenderness  for  us  is  so  great  that  it 
consents  to  disguise  itself  beneath  this  trivial  cloak. 
Speak  like  a  king,  sire,  and  not  like  a  bourgeois  of  the 
Rue  Saint-Denis.  Do  not  affect  to  believe  that  Maugiron 
hates  Antraguet,  that  Schomberg  dislikes  Livarot,  that 
D'Epernon  is  jealous  of  Bussy,  or  that  Quelus  has  a  grudge 
against  Ribeirac.  No,  they  are  all  young,  handsome,  and 
brave  ;  friends  and  enemies,  they  could  all  love  one 
another  like  brothers.  But  it  is  no  rivalry  of  man  against 
man  that  puts  the  sword  in  our  hands,— it  is  the  quarrel 
of  France  against  Anjou,  the  quarrel  of  popular  right 
against  divine  right.     We  present  ourselves  as  the  cham- 
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pions  of  royalty  in  the  lists  where  we  shall  meet  the 
champions  of  the  League,  and  we  came  to  say,  '  Bless  us, 
sire.'  Smile  on  those  about  to  die  for  you.  Your  bless- 
ing will  perhaps  make  them  victorious.  Your  smile  will 
make  them  die  happy." 

Henri,  overcome  with  emotion,  opened  his  arms  to 
Quelus  and  the  others.  He  clasped  them  to  his  heart  ; 
and  it  was  not  a  spectacle  without  interest,  a  picture 
without  expression,  but  a  scene  where  manly  courage  was 
allied  to  feelings  of  profound  tenderness,  sanctified  by 
devotion. 

Chicot,  sombre  and  gloomy,  with  his  hand  on  his  brow, 
looked  on  from  the  alcove  ;  and  his  face,  usually  in- 
different or  sardonic,  was  not  the  least  eloquent  of  the  six. 

"  Ah,  my  brave  friends,"  finally  said  the  king,  "  this  is 
great  devotion.  This  is  a  noble  task,  and  I  am  proud 
to-day,  not  of  reigning  over  France,  but  of  being  your 
friend.  However,  as  I  know  my  interests  better  than  any 
one,  I  shall  not  accept  a  sacrifice,  noble  though  it  may  be, 
the  result  of  which  may  deliver  me  into  the  hands  of  my 
enemies  if  it  should  fail.  France  is  sufficient  to  fight 
against  Anjou.  I  know  my  brother,  the  Guises,  and  the 
League.  Oftentimes  during  my  life  have  I  tamed  horses 
more  fiery  and  more  obstinate." 

"  But,  sire,"  cried  Maugiron,  "  soldiers  do  not  reason 
thus.  They  cannot  admit  ill-luck  among  the  considera- 
tions of  so  serious  a  question, — questions  of  honor,  ques- 
tions of  conscience,  in  which  man  follows  his  convictions 
rather  than  his  reason." 

"  Pardon  me,  Maugiron,"  said  the  king,  "  a  soldier  may 
act  blindly,  but  a  captain  reflects." 

"  Reflect,  sire,  and  let  us  act,  who  are  only  soldiers," 
said  Schomberg.  "  Besides,  I  do  not  know  ill-luck.  I 
always  win." 

"  Friend,"  interrupted  the  king,  "  I  cannot  say  as 
much  ;   true,  you  are  only  twenty." 

"  Sire,"  said  Quelus,  "  your  Majesty's  kind  words  only 
increase  our  ardor.  What  day  shall  we  cross  swords  with 
MM.  de  Bussy,  Livarot,  Antraguet,  and  Ribeirac  ?  " 
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"  Never,  I  absolutely  forbid  it !  Never !  do  you  under- 
stand ?  " 

"  I  beg  you  to  excuse  us,  sire,"  replied  Quelus  ;  "  but 
the  rendezvous  was  arranged  yesterday  before  the  dinner. 
We  have  given  our  word,  and  cannot  take  it  back." 

"  Excuse  me,  monsieur,"  said  Henri.  '  The  king 
absolves  from  promises  and  oaths,  by  saying,  '  I  wish,  or 
I  do  not  wish  ;  '  for  the  king  is  all-powerful.  Send  word 
to  those  gentlemen  that  I  threatened  you  with  my  anger 
if  you  came  to  blows,  and  that  you  may  not  doubt  my 
word,  I  swear  to  exile  you,  if — " 

"  Stop,  sire,"  said  Quelus,  "  for  if  you  can  release  us 
from  our  promises,  God  alone  can  release  you  from  yours. 
Do  not  swear,  then,  because  if  for  such  a  cause  we  have 
deserved  your  anger, — and  this  anger  takes  the  form  of 
exiling  us, — we  shall  gladly  go  into  exile  ;  for  being  no 
longer  on  your  Majesty's  territories,  we  shall  be  able  to 
meet  our  adversaries  in  foreign  lands." 

"  If  those  gentlemen  approach  within  musket  range  of 
you,  I  shall  have  them  thrown  into  the  Bastille." 

"  Sire,"  said  Quelus,  "  on  the  day  when  your  Majesty 
behaves  in  this  manner,  we  shall  go  barefooted,  with  a 
halter  around  our  necks,  and  present  ourselves  to  Maitre 
Laurent  Testu  that  he  may  imprison  us  with  those 
gentlemen." 

"  I  shall  have  their  heads  cut  off,  mordieu!  I  am  the 
king." 

"  If  such  a  thing  happened  to  our  enemies,  sire,  we 
would  cut  our  throats  at  the  foot  of  their  scaffold." 

Henri  remained  silent  for  a  long  time,  then  raising  his 
black  eyes, — 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  these  are  good  and  brave  nobles.  If 
God  did  not  bless  a  cause  defended  by  such  people — " 

"  Do  not  be  impious,  do  not  blaspheme,"  said  Chicot 
solemnly,  rising  from  his  bed  and  advancing  towards  the 
king.  '  Yes,  these  are  noble  hearts  ;  do  what  they  wish, 
and  name  a  day  for  these  young  men.  That  is  your 
business,  and  not  to  dictate  his  duty  to  the  Almighty." 

"  Oh  !  mon  Dieu  !  mon  Dieu  !  "  murmured  Henri. 
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"  Sire,  we  beseech  you,"  said  the  four  young  men, 
bowing  their  heads  and  bending  their  knees. 

"  Well,  so  be  it !  If  God  is  just  he  will  give  us  the  vic- 
tory, but  we  shall  also  know  how  to  prepare  for  it  by 
Christian  and  judicious  measures.  Remember,  dear 
friends,  that  Jarnac  performed  his  devotions  before 
meeting  La  Chateigneraie  :  the  latter  was  a  great  swords- 
man, but  he  forgot  himself  in  feasts  and  banquets  and 
went  to  see  the  women,  which  was  an  abominable  sin.  In 
short  he  tempted  God,  who  would  perhaps  have  looked 
favorably  on  his  youth,  beauty,  and  strength,  and  wished 
to  save  his  life.  Yet  Jarnac  cut  his  leg.  Listen,  we  will 
enter  upon  a  devotion  ;  if  I  had  time  I  would  send  your 
swords  to  Rome  and  have  them  blessed  by  Our  Holy 
Father.  But  we  have  the  shrine  of  Sainte-Genevieve 
which  is  worth  the  very  best  of  relics.  Let  us  fast, 
macerate  ourselves,  and  sanctify  the  day  of  the  Fete 
Dieu  ;  then  on  the  following  day—" 

"  Ah  !  thanks,  sire  ;  it  is  in  a  week,"  cried  the  four 
young  men.  They  rushed  on  the  king's  hands,  and  he 
embraced  them  all  once  more,  then  entered  his  oratory 
bathed  in  tears. 

"  Our  challenge  is  all  drawn  up,"  said  Out'-lus  ;  "  there 
only  remains  for  us  to  write  the  name  and  hour.  Write 
on  that  table,  Maugiron,  with  the  king's  pen  ;  write  the 
day  after  the  Fete  Dieu." 

"  It  is  done,"  replied  Maugiron.  "  Where  is  the  herald 
who  will  carry  this  letter  ?  " 

"  I  shall  carry  it,  if  you  please,"  said  Chicot,  approach- 
ing, "  but  I  wish  to  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  His 
Majesty  speaks  of  fasts,  macerations,  and  shrines.  These 
are  all  very  good  after  a  victory  ;  but  before  the  fight  I 
prefer  the  effects  of  good  food,  generous  wines,  and  eight 
hours'  sleep.  Nothing  gives  strength  and  agility  like  a 
three  hours'  sitting  at  table  without  intoxication.  But 
I  approve  of  the  king's  views  on  the  subject  of  love  ;  that 
is  too  enervating,  and  you  had  best  dispense." 

"  Bravo,  Chicot !  "  cried  the  young  men. 

"  Adieu,  my  little  lions,"  replied  the  Gascon.     "  I  am 
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going  to  the  Hotel  de  Bussy."  He  walked  three  steps, 
then  came  back.  "  By  the  way,"  he  said,  "  do  not  leave 
the  king  on  that  beautiful  day  of  the  Fete  Dieu.  Do  not 
go  to  the  country,  any  of  you,  but  remain  at  the  Louvre 
like  a  handful  of  paladins.  Now  that  you  have  agreed 
to  that,  I  will  do  your  commission,"  and  holding  the  letter 
in  his  hand,  he  made  use  of  his  long  legs,  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight. 

CHAPTER   LXXXVI. 

THE    FfTE    DIEU. 

During  this  week  the  coming  events  were  being  prepared 
as  the  storm  gathers  in  the  heavens  during  the  calm  and 
sultry  summer  days.  Monsoreau,  who  had  now  recovered 
from  his  two  days  of  fever,  busied  himself  watching  the 
thief  of  his  honor  ;  but  as  he  discovered  no  one,  he  re- 
mained more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  Due  d'Anjou's 
hypocrisy  and  of  his  evil  intentions  with  regard  to  Diane. 

Bussy  did  not  discontinue  to  visit  the  house  of  the 
master  of  the  hounds  by  day  ;  but  having  been  warned  by 
Remy  of  the  husband's  watchfulness,  he  came  no  more  at 
night  through  the  window. 

Chicot  divided  his  time  into  two  parts :  one  was  given 
up  to  his  beloved  master  Henri  de  Valois,  whom  he  left  as 
little  as  possible,  and  watched  as  a  mother  does  her  child  ; 
the  other  was  for  his  tender  friend  Gorenflot,  whom  he  had 
persuaded  to  return  to  his  cell,  whither  he  had  conducted 
him,  and  where  he  had  received  from  the  abbot  messire 
Joseph  Foulon,  the  most  charming  welcome. 

During  this  visit  the  king's  piety  was  praised,  and  the 
prior  seemed  most  grateful  to  his  Majesty  for  the  honor 
that  would  be  conferred  upon  him  by  his  proposed  visit  to 
the  abbey. 

This  honor  was  even  greater  than  had  been  expected. 
Henri,  urged  by  the  venerable  abbot,  had  consented  to 
spend  the  day  and  night  in  retreat  in  the  convent.  Chicot 
confirmed  the  abbot  in  this  expectation,  and  as  he  was 
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known  to  have  the  king's  ear,  he  was  warmly  invited  to 
return,  and  promised  to  do  so.  As  for  Gorenflot,  he  had 
grown  ten  cubits  in  the  estimation  of  the  monks.  It 
was  a  masterly  stroke  to  have  won  Chicot's  confidence. 
Machiavelli  could  not  have  done  better. 

Being  invited  to  return,  Chicot  returned  ;  and  as  he 
carried  in  his  pockets  under  his  cloak,  in  his  wide  boots, 
flagons  of  the  rarest  and  choicest  wines,  Brother  Gorenflot 
received  him  even  better  than  Messire  Joseph  Foulon.  He 
would  then  remain  for  hours  in  the  monk's  cell,  sharing 
his  studies  and  ecstasies,  according  to  the  general  report. 
The  night  but  one,  preceding  the  Fete  Dieu,  he  spent  in 
the  convent ;  the  next  day  the  report  was  circulated  that 
Gorenflot  had  persuaded  him  to  embrace  monastic 
life. 

As  for  the  king,  he  was  constantly  giving  fencing  lessons 
to  his  friends,  teaching  them  new  thrusts,  and  above  all, 
exercising  D'Epernon,  to  whom  fate  had  given  such  a  for- 
midable adversary,  and  who,  as  the  time  drew  near, 
became  visibly  uneasy. 

Any  one  wandering  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Abbey  of 
Sainte-Genevieve,  at  certain  hours  of  the  night,  would  have 
met  those  strange  monks  of  whom  we  have  given  a 
description  in  the  first  chapters  of  our  book,  and  who 
resembled  soldiers  more  than  monks.  We  might  also  add, 
that  the  Hotel  de  Guise  had  become  at  once  mysterious 
and  turbulent,  peopled  within,  and  deserted  without  ; 
that  meetings  were  held  every  evening  in  the  great  hall, 
when  all  the  blinds  were  hermetically  closed,  and  that 
these  meetings  were  preceded  by  dinners  to  which  none 
but  men  were  invited,  and  which  were  presided  over  by 
Madame  de  Montpensier. 

All  these  details  are  to  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  that 
period,  and  we  are  forced  to  give  them  to  our  readers 
because  they  are  not  found  in  the  archives  of  the  police. 
In  fact,  the  police  of  the  times  did  not  even  suspect  what 
was  going  on,  though  the  plot  was  one  of  importance  and 
the  worthy  bourgeois  who  went  the  rounds  with  helmet 
and  spear,  were  quite  as  unsuspecting,  not  being  able  to 
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imagine  any  dangers  save  those  resulting  from  fire, 
burglars,  mad  dogs,  or  drunken  brawls. 

From  time^to  time  a  patrol  would  stop  before  the  Hotel 
de  la  Belle-Etoile,  Rue  de  l'Arbre-Sec  ;  but  Maitre  La 
Huriere  was  known  to  be  such  a  zealous  Catholic  that  all 
were  certain  that  the  noise  which  took  place  in  his 
hostelry  was  all  for  the  greater  good  of  religion. 

This  was  the  condition  of  Paris  when  dawned  the 
solemnity  of  the  Fete  Dieu,  which  has,  since  then,  been 
abolished  by  the  constitutional  government. 

The  day  was  beautiful,  and  the  flowers  which  filled  the 
streets  sent  their  perfumes  through  the  air. 

On  that  morning,  Chicot,  who,  for  the  past  fortnight 
had  slept  regularly  in  the  king's  chamber,  awakened  the 
king  very  early  ;  no  one  had  yet  entered  the  royal 
chamber. 

"  Ah,  my  poor  Chicot,"  cried  Henri,  "  a  plague  on  you  ! 
I  have  never  seen  a  man  choose  his  time  so  ill.  You  have 
awakened  me  from  the  sweetest  dream  of  my  life." 

"  What  were  you  dreaming,  my  son  ?  " 

"  I  dreamed  that  Quelus  had  run  Antraguet  through 
and  through  with  his  sword,  and  that  this  dear  friend  was 
swimming  in  his  adversary's  blood.  But  here  is  the  day  ; 
let  us  pray  to  God  for  the  realization  of  my  dream.  Call, 
Chicot." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  My  haircloth  and  scourge." 

"  Would  you  not  prefer  a  good  breakfast  ?  "  asked 
Chicot. 

"  Pagan  !  "  said  Henri.  "  Who  would  hear  mass  on 
the  Fete  Dieu,  with  a  full  stomach  ?  " 

"  Even  so." 

"  Call,  Chicot." 

"  Patience,"  said  Chicot,  "  it  is  barely  eight  o'clock,  and 
you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  scourge  yourself.  Let  us 
talk  first.  Converse  with  your  friend,  Valois,  and  you 
will  not  regret  it,  on  the  word  of  Chicot." 

"  Let  us  talk  then,  but  be  brief." 

"  How  do  we  divide  our  day,  my  son  ?  " 
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"  Into  three  parts." 

"  In  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Very  good.  Let  us 
see  these  parts." 

"  First,  mass  at  Saint-Germain-1'Auxerrois." 

"  Good." 

"  Return  to  the  Louvre  for  a  collation." 

"  Very  good." 

"  Then  a  procession  through  the  streets,  stopping  at 
the  principal  convents  of  Paris,  beginning  with  the 
Jacobins  and  ending  with  Sainte-Genevieve,  where  I 
promised  the  prior  I  would  remain  in  retreat  until  to- 
morrow, in  the  cell  of  a  saint  who  will  spend  the  time  in 
prayers  for  the  success  of  our  cause." 

"  I  know  him." 

"  The  saint  ?  " 

"  Yes,  perfectly." 

"  So  much  the  better  ;  you  will  accompany  me,  Chicot : 
we  shall  pray  together." 

"  Yes,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  Then  dress  yourself  and  come." 

"  Wait." 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  few  more  details  to  ask." 

"  Can  you  not  ask  them  during  my  toilet  ?  " 

"  I  prefer  to  ask  them  while  we  are  alone." 

"  Then  be  quick,  for  time  passes." 

"  What  is  the  court  to  do  ?  " 

"  Follow  me." 

"  And  your  brother  ?  " 

"  Will  accompany  me." 

"  Your  guards  ?  " 

"  The  French  guards  with  Crillon  will  wait  for  me  at  the 
Louvre  ;   the  Swiss,  at  the  door  of  the  abbey." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Chicot ;   "I  am  now  informed." 

"  I  can  now  call  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Henri  rang  the  bell. 

"  The  ceremony  will  be  magnificent,"  continued 
Chicot. 
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"  I  trust  God  will  receive  it  favorably." 

"  We  shall  see  that  to-morrow.  But  tell  me,  Henri, 
before  any  one  comes,  have  you  nothing  else  to  tell 
me  ?  " 

"  No.     Have  I  forgotten  some  detail  of  the  ceremony?" 

"  I  am  not  speaking  of  that." 

"  Of  what,  then,  are  you  speaking  ?  " 

"Of  nothing." 

"  But  you  were  asking — " 

"  If  you  have  quite  decided  to  stop  at  the  Abbey  of 
Sainte-Genevieve  ?  " 

"  No  doubt." 

"  And  you  will  spend  the  night  ?  " 

"  I  have  promised  to  do  so." 

"  Well,  if  you  have  nothing  more  to  tell  me,  I  shall  tell 
you  that  this  ceremonial  does  not  suit  me." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  No  ;  and  when  we  shall  have  dined,  I  shall  tell  you  of 
another  arrangement  I  wish  to  propose." 

"  Very  well,  I  consent  to  it." 

V  Whether  you  consent  or  not,  my  son,  it  comes  to  the 
same." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  here  are  your  attendants."  As  he  spoke,  the 
ushers  opened  the  doors  and  admitted  his  Majesty's 
barber,  perfumer,  and  valet,  who,  taking  possession  of  the 
king's  person,  began  to  execute  one  of  those  toilets  we  have 
described  in  the  early  part  of  this  book.  When  his 
Majesty  was  nearly  dressed,  his  Highness,  Monseigneur 
the  Due  d'Anjou,  was  announced. 

Henri  turned  and  prepared  to  greet  him  with  his  best 
smile.  The  duke  was  accompanied  by  MM.  de  Monsoreau, 
D'Epernon,  and  D'Aurilly.  D'Epernon  and  D'Aurilly 
remained  in  the  background.  Henri,  at  the  sight  of  the 
count  whose  pale  face  was  more  frightful  than  ever,  could 
not  repress  a  movement  of  surprise.  The  duke  perceived 
this  movement,  as  also  did  the  count. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  duke,  "  here  is  M.  de  Monsoreau  who 
has  come  to  pay  homage  to  your  Majesty." 
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"  Thank  you,  monsieur,"  said  Henri,  "  and  I  ap- 
preciate your  visit  all  the  more  as  I  heard  you  had  been 
wounded." 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  At  the  chase,  I  was  told." 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  But  you  are  better  now,  are  you  not  ?  " 
I  have  quite  recovered." 

"  Sire,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou,  "  after  we  have  made 
our  devotions,  would  you  not  be  pleased  to  have  M.  le 
Comte  de  Monsoreau  go  and  prepare  a  fine  chase  for  us  in 
the  woods  of  Compiegne  ?  " 

"  But,"  said  Henri,  "  do  you  not  know  that  to- 
morrow— "  He  was  about  to  say,  "  Four  of  my  friends 
are  about  to  meet  four  of  yours,"  but  he  remembered  that 
it  had  been  kept  secret,  and  stopped  short. 

"  I  know  nothing,  sire,"  replied  the  Due  d'Anjou  ;  "  but 
if  your  Majesty  will  inform  me — " 

"  I  was  about  to  say  that  as  I  am  to  spend  the  night  in 
devotions  at  the  Abbey  of  Sainte-Genevieve,  I  may  not 
be  ready.  But  let  Monsieur  le  Comte  go.  If  it  be  not  for 
to-morrow,  the  chase  will  take  place  on  the  day  after 
to-morrow." 

"  Do  you  hear  ?  "  said  the  duke  to  Monsoreau  who 
bowed.     "  Yes,  monseigneur,"  he  replied. 

At  this  moment  Quelus  and  Schomberg  entered.  The 
king  received  them  with  open  arms. 

"  One  more  day,"  said  Quelus,  saluting  the  king. 

"  Luckily,  only  one,"  said  Schomberg. 

During  this  time,  Monsoreau  was  saying  to  the  duke  : 

"  You  are  sending  me  into  exile,  monseigneur." 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  of  the  hounds  to  prepare 
the  chase  for  the  king,"  replied  the  duke,  laughing. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Monsoreau,  "  and  I  see  how  it  is. 
To-night  expires  the  week  which  your  Highness  had  asked 
me  to  wait,  and  you  prefer  sending  me  to  Compiegne  to 
keeping  your  promise.  But  take  care  ;  before  to-night  I 
can  by  a  single  word — " 

Francois  caught  the  count  by  the  wrist. 
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"  Hush  !  "  he  said  ;  "on  the  contrary,  I  am  keeping 
this  promise  which  you  ask." 

"  Explain  yourself." 

"  Your  departure  for  the  chase  will  be  known  to  all  since 
the  order  is  official." 

"  Well  !  " 

"  You  will  not  go,  but  you  will  hide  near  your  house. 
The  man  whom  you  wish  to  know,  believing  you  to  be 
gone,  will  come  ;  the  rest  concerns  you.  I  believe  I 
promised  nothing  more." 

"  Ah,  ah  !  if  that  be  so,"  said  Monsoreau. 

"  You  have  my  word,"  said  the  duke. 

"  Better  still,  monseigneur,  I  have  your  signature." 

"  Ah  !  mordieu  !  I  know  it  only  too  well." 

The  duke  left  Monsoreau  to  join  his  brother  ;  D'Aurilly 
touched  D'Epernon's  arm. 

"  It  is  done,"  he  said. 

"  What  is  done  ?  " 

"  M.  de  Bussy  will  not  fight  to-morrow." 

"  M.  de  Bussy  will  not  fight  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  I  can  answer  for  it." 

"  WTho  will  prevent  him  ?  " 

"  What  matters  it,  provided  he  does  not  fight." 

"  If  that  should  be  so,  my  dear  wizard,  you  shall  have 
one  thousand  gold  crowns." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Henri,  who  had  now  completed  his 
toilet,  "  to  Saint-Germain-rAuxerrois." 

"  And  from  there  to  the  Abbey  of  Sainte-Genevieve  ?  " 
asked  the  duke. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  king. 

"  Count  upon  it,"  said  Chicot,  buckling  on  the  belt  of 
his  sword,  while  Henri  passed  into  the  gallery  where  his 
whole  court  awaited  him. 
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CHAPTER   LXXXVII. 

WHICH   WILL   EXPLAIN   THE   LAST   CHAPTER. 

The  night  before,  after  everything  had  been  arranged  and 
settled  between  the  Guises  and  the  Angevins,  M.  de  Mon- 
soreau  returned  home  and  found  Bussy  there.  On  seeing 
that  brave  gentleman  for  whom  he  felt  great  friendship,  he 
realized  that  as  Bussy  knew  nothing  of  the  anticipated 
events,  he  might  greatly  compromise  himself  the  next  day. 
So  taking  him  to  one  side,  M.  de  Monsoreau  said, — 

"  My  dear  friend,  would  you  permit  me  to  give  you  a 
piece  of  advice  ?  " 

"  Why,  certainly,"  replied  Bussy,  "  I  beg  you  to  do  so." 

"  In  your  place,  I  would  leave  Paris  to-morrow." 

"  I  ?     And  why  so  ?  " 

"  I  can  only  tell  you  that  your  absence  will  probably 
save  you  from  great  embarrassment." 

"  Embarrassment  ?  "  said  Bussy,  giving  the  count  a 
searching  look. 

"  Are  you  ignorant  of  what  is  to  take  place  to-morrow  ? " 

"  Completely." 

"  On  your  honor  ?  " 

"  On  my  word  as  a  gentleman." 

"  M.  d'Anjou  has  confided  nothing  to  you  ? 

"  M.  d'Anjou  confides  to  me  only  those  things  which  he 
can  tell  aloud  to  every  one." 

"  Well,  I  who  am  not  the  Due  d'Anjou,  I  who  love  my 
friends  for  their  own  sakes  and  not  for  my  own,  I  shall  tell 
you,  my  dear  count,  that  grave  events  will  take  place  to- 
morrow, and  that  the  parties  of  Guise  and  Anjou  are 
meditating  a  stroke  which  may  result  in  the  fall  of  the 
king." 

Bussy  looked  at  M.  de  Monsoreau  with  a  little  suspicion; 
but  the  latter's  face  expressed  such  absolute  sincerity  that 
no  mistake  could  possibly  be  made. 

"  Count,"  he  replied,  "  I  belong  to  the  Due  d'Anjou  as 
you  already  know, — that  is  to  say,  my  life  and  my  arm 
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are  at  his  command.  The  king,  against  whom  I  have  done 
nothing,  dislikes  me,  and  never  loses  an  opportunity  to 
insult  me  by  word  or  deed.  Even  to-morrow,"  added 
Bussy,  in  a  low  voice,  "  and  I  say  this  to  you  alone, — to- 
morrow I  am  going  to  risk  my  life  in  order  to  humiliate 
Henri  de  Valois  in  the  person  of  his  favorites." 

"  So  you  are  willing  to  bear  the  consequences  of  your 
attachment  to  the  Due  d'Anjou  ?  "  asked  Monsoreau. 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  where  that  may  lead  you  ?  " 

"  I  know  where  I  shall  stop  ;  whatever  may  be  my 
reasons  to  complain  of  the  king,  I  shall  never  raise  my 
hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed.  I  shall  let  the  others 
act,  and  without  striking  or  provoking  any  one  I  shall 
simply  follow  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou  to  defend  him  in  case  of 
danger." 

M.  de  Monsoreau  reflected  for  a  moment,  then  laying 
his  hand  on  Bussy's  shoulder, — 

"  My  dear  count,"  he  said,  "  the  Due  d'Anjou  is  perfid- 
ious and  treacherous  ;  a  coward,  capable,  from  jealousy  or 
fear,  of  sacrificing  his  most  faithful  servant,  his  most 
devoted  friend.  Follow  the  advice  of  a  friend,  abandon 
him,  spend  the  day  to-morrow  at  your  little  house  of 
Yincennes,  go  where  you  will,  but  do  not  go  to  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Fete  Dieu." 

Bussy  looked  at  him  and  said, — 

"  Then  why  do  you  follow  the  duke  yourself  ?  " 

"  For  certain  reasons  which  concern  my  honor,  I  have 
need  of  him  for  some  time  yet." 

"  Well,  I  am  in  the  same  case,"  replied  Bussy  ;  "  for 
certain  questions  of  honor,  I  too  must  follow  the  duke." 

The  Comte  de  Monsoreau  pressed  Bussy's  hand,  and 
they  parted. 

We  have  related,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  events 
which  took  place  at  the  king's  levee. 

Monsoreau  returned  home  and  announced  to  his  wife 
his  departure  for  Compiegne  ;  at  the  same  time  he  gave 
orders  to  have  everything  in  readiness.  Diane  heard  the 
news  with  joy.     She  knew,  through  her  husband,  of  the 
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proposed  duel  between  Bussy  and  D'Epernon,  but 
D'Epernon  was  the  one  of  the  king's  favorites  who  had 
the  least  reputation  for  courage  and  skill ;  she  therefore 
thought  of  the  fight  only  with  fear  mingled  with  pride. 

Bussy  had  gone  to  the  Due  d'Anjou  in  the  morning,  and 
had  accompanied  him  to  the  Louvre,  but  had  remained  in 
the  gallery.  He  followed  the  duke  when  the  latter  left 
his  brother,  and  the  whole  cortege  went  to  Saint-Germain- 
l'Auxerrois. 

When  he  saw  Bussy  so  frank,  so  loyal,  and  so  devoted, 
the  prince  felt  some  remorse  ;  but  two  causes  combated 
in  his  mind  this  return  to  better  feelings, — the  great 
influence  which  Bussy  had  acquired  over  him,  as  every 
strong  nature  has  over  a  weak  one,  and  which  made  him 
fear  that  Bussy,  standing  so  near  the  throne,  might  even- 
tually be  the  real  king  ;  then  Bussy's  love  for  Madame  de 
Monsoreau  awakened  all  the  pangs  of  jealousy  in  the 
heart  of  the  prince. 

Yet,  as  Monsoreau  inspired  him  with  as  much  terror  as 
Bussy,  he  had  said  to  himself, — 

"  Bussy  will  either  accompany  me,  and  by  his  support 
win  victory  to  our  side, — then  if  I  triumph,  what  do  I  care 
for  Monsoreau, — or  Bussy  will  abandon  me,  in  which  case 
I  too  shall  abandon  him." 

In  consequence  of  this  double  reflection,  of  which  Bussy 
was  the  object,  the  prince  did  not  once  remove  his  eyes 
from  the  young  man.  He  saw  him  enter  the  church  with 
a  calm  and  smiling  face,  after  having  courteously  made 
way  for  M.  d'Epernon,  his  antagonist,  and  kneel  down  a 
little  way  behind  him. 

The  prince  then  made  a  sign  to  Bussy  to  come  nearer. 
In  his  present  position  he  was  obliged  to  turn  completely 
round,  whereas,  if  Bussy  were  on  his  left  he  had  but  to 
turn  his  eyes. 

About  fifteen  minutes  later,  Remy  entered  the  church 
and  knelt  near  his  master.  The  duke  started  when  he  saw 
the  young  physician  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  confidant  of 
Bussy's  secret  thoughts.  After  having  exchanged  a  few 
words  in  a  low  tone,  Remy  slipped  a  note  into  the  count's 
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hand.  The  prince  felt  a  thrill  through  his  whole  body  ; 
the  address  was  written  in  a  charming  feminine  hand. 

"  It  is  from  her,"  he  said  ;  "  she  sends  him  word  that 
her  husband  is  about  to  leave  Paris." 

Bussy  put  the  note  into  his  hat,  opened  it,  and  read  it. 
The  prince  could  not  read  the  note,  but  he  could  see 
Bussy 's  face  radiant  with  joy  and  love. 

"  Ah,  woe  to  you  if  you  do  not  accompany  me,"  he 
murmured. 

Bussy  raised  the  note  to  his  lips,  then  placed  it  over  his 
heart.  The  duke  looked  around  ;  if  Monsoreau  had  been 
there,  Francois  might  not  have  had  the  patience  to  wait 
until  evening  to  denounce  Bussy  to  him.  Mass  being 
over,  they  returned  to  the  Louvre,  where  a  collation 
awaited  the  king  in  his  apartments,  and  the  gentlemen  in 
the  gallery.  The  Swiss  stood  in  line  at  the  gates  of  the 
Louvre.  Crillon  and  the  French  guards  were  in  the 
courtyard. 

Chicot  watched  the  king  as  closely  as  the  Due  d'Anjou 
watched  Bussy.  On  entering  the  Louvre,  Bussy  ap- 
proached the  duke. 

"  Pardon  me,  monseigneur,"  he  said,  bowing,  "  I 
should  like  to  say  two  words  to  your  Highness." 

"Is  there  any  need  for  haste  ?  " 

"  Great  haste." 

"  Can  you  not  tell  me  during  the  procession  ?  We 
shall  walk  side  by  side." 

"  Monseigneur  must  pardon  me,  but  I  wish  to  be  ex- 
cused from  going." 

"  How  so  ?  "  asked  the  duke,  in  a  voice  from  which  he 
was  unable  to  banish  all  emotion. 

"  Monseigneur,  to-morrow  is  a  great  day,  since  we  are 
to  settle  the  quarrel  between  France  and  Anjou  ;  I  should 
therefore  like  to  retire  to  my  little  house  of  Vincennes,  and 
spend  the  day  in  retreat." 

"  So  you  will  not  join  the  procession  with  the  king  and 
the  court  ?  " 

'  No,  monseigneur,  if  you  will  excuse  me." 

"  You  will  not  even  join  me  at  Sainte-Genevieve  ?  " 
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"  Monseigneur,  I  wish  to  have  the  whole  day  to  myself." 

"  Supposing  something  should  occur  during  the  day 
when  I  shall  have  need  of  my  friends —  " 

"  As  Monseigneur  would  only  need  them  to  draw  their 
swords  against  the  king,  I  have  a  double  reason  for 
being  excused,"  replied  Bussy  ;  "  my  sword  is  engaged  to 
M.  d'Epernon." 

The  night  before,  Monsoreau  had  told  the  duke  that  he 
might  count  on  Bussy.  All  was  changed  since  the  night 
before,  and  the  change  was  caused  by  the  note  which  Le 
Haudoin  had  brought  to  the  church. 

"  So  you  abandon  your  lord  and  master,"  said  the  duke, 
through  his  closed  teeth. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  Bussy,  "  the  man  who  is  about  to 
risk  his  life  in  a  bloody,  mortal  duel,  as  ours  will  be,  has 
but  one  master,  and  that  master  will  have  my  last 
devotions." 

"  You  know  that  I  am  playing  for  a  throne,  and  you 
leave  me." 

"  Monseigneur,  I  have  worked  enough  for  you,  and  1 
shall  work  again  to-morrow.  Do  not  ask  me  for  more 
than  my  life." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  duke,  in  a  hollow  voice,  "  you 
are  free  ;  go,  M.  de  Bussy." 

Bussy,  not  heeding  this  sudden  coldness,  saluted  the 
prince,  descended  the  steps  of  the  Louvre,  and  once  out  ot 
the  palace,  went  quickly  towards  his  house.  The  duke 
called  D'Aurilly,  who  appeared  at  once. 

"  Well,  monseigneur  ?  "  asked  the  lute  player. 

"  Well,  he  has  condemned  himself." 

"  He  does  not  accompany  you  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  He  goes  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  note  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  it  is  for  this  evening  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  this  evening." 

"  Is  M.  de  Monsoreau  notified  ?  " 

"  Of  the  rendezvous,  yes, — but  not  of  the  man." 

"  Then  you  have  decided  to  sacrifice  the  count  ? 
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"  I  have  determined  to  avenge  myself,"  said  the  prince. 
"  I  now  fear  but  one  thing." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  That  Monsoreau  will  trust  to  his  strength  and  skill, 
and  allow  Bussy  to  escape  him." 

"  Reassure  yourself,  monseigneur." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Is  M.  de  Bussy  positively  condemned  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mordieu  !  A  man  who  dictates  to  me  J  who 
takes  my  will  from  me  and  substitutes  his  own  ;  who 
takes  my  mistress  and  makes  her  his  own  ;  a  sort  of  lion 
of  whom  I  am  less  the  master  than  the  keeper, — yes, 
D'Aurilly,  he  is  condemned  without  mercy,  and  without 
appeal." 

"  Well,  as  I  was  telling  you,  monseigneur,  be  not  un- 
easy ;  if  he  escape  Monsoreau,  he  will  not  escape  another." 

"  Who  is  this  other  ?  " 

"  Does  your  Highness  command  me  to  name  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  command  you." 

"  That  other  is  M.  d'Epernon." 

"  D'Epernon  who  is  to  fight  with  him  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  Tell  me  about  it." 

D'Aurilly  was  about  to  begin  the  account,  when  the 
duke  was  called.  The  king  was  at  table,  and  was  sur- 
prised at  the  duke's  non-appearance,  or  rather,  Chicot  had 
called  his  attention  to  it,  and  the  king  summoned  his 
brother. 

"  You  will  tell  me  the  whole  thing  during  the  proces- 
sion," said  the  duke,  as  he  followed  the  usher.  As  we 
shall  not  have  the  leisure  to  follow  the  duke  and  D'Aurilly 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  let  us  tell  our  readers  what 
had  taken  place  between  D'Epernon  and  the  lute  player. 

One  morning,  at  about  daybreak,  D'Epernon  had  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  Hotel  d'Anjou,  and  asked  for 
D'Aurilly.  The  gentleman  had  long  known  the  musician. 
The  latter  had  been  called  to  teach  him  how  to  play  on 
the  lute,  and  master  and  pupil  frequently  played  together 
according  to  the  fashion  of  those  days,  both  in  France  and 
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Spain.  The  result  was  that  the  two  musicians  were  quite 
intimate.  Besides,  D'Epernon,  who  was  a  subtle  Gascon, 
practised  the  method  of  insinuation  which  consists  in 
reaching  the  masters  through  their  servants,  and  there 
were  few  secrets  in  the  Due  d'Anjou's  household  of  which 
he  was  not  informed  through  his  friend  D'Aurilly.  Let 
us  add  that  he  flattered  the  king  and  the  duke,  floating 
between  the  two,  fearing  to  have  the  future  king  for  an 
enemy,  and  wishing  to  keep  the  reigning  king  as  his 
friend. 

The  object  of  this  visit  was  to  talk  about  the  approach- 
ing duel  with  Bussy.     This  duel  greatly  agitated  him. 

During  the  whole  of  his  long  life  courage  never  was 
D'Epernon's  strongest  point.  He  would  have  needed 
more  than  courage  to  look  forward  to  this  duel  with 
calmness.  Fighting  with  Bussy  meant  almost  certain 
death.  Those  who  had  dared  it  had  fallen,  never  to  rise 
again. 

At  the  first  word  spoken  by  D'Epernon  on  the  subject 
which  he  had  most  at  heart,  the  musician,  who  knew  his 
master's  silent  hatred  of  Bussy,  entered  into  sympathy, 
and  pitied  his  pupil,  telling  him  that  for  the  past  week, 
Bussy  had  practised  fencing  for  two  hours  every  morning 
with  a  trumpeter  of  the  guards, — the  most  skilful  swords- 
man in  Paris  ;  a  sort  of  artist  in  sword  thrusts  who,  a 
traveller  and  philosopher,  had  borrowed  from  the  Italians 
their  close  and  prudent  game  ;  from  the  Spaniards  their 
subtle  and  brilliant  feints  ;  from  the  Germans  firmness  of 
wrist  and  method  of  parry  and  thrust ;  and  finally,  from 
the  savage  Poles,  who  were  then  called  Sarmatians,  their 
turns,  bounds,  sudden  prostrations  and  close  embrace, 
man  to  man.  During  this  long  enumeration  of  disasters 
D'Epernon,  in  his  terror,  ate  all  the  carmine  off  his  finger- 
nails. 

"  Then  I  am  a  dead  man,"  he  said,  half  laughing  and 
turning  pale. 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  D'Aurilly. 

"  But  this  is  absurd,"  cried  D'Epernon  ;  "  the  idea  of 
going  to  fight  with  a  man  who  is  sure  to  kill  me.     It  is 
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just  as  if  one  were  to  play  dice  with  a  man  who  is  sure  to 
throw  double  sixes  every  time." 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  that  before  accepting, 
Monsieur  le  Due." 

"  Pcstc,"  said  D'Epernon,  "  I  will  break  the  engage- 
ment. I  am  not  a  Gascon  for  nothing.  A  man  is  a  fool 
if  he  willingly  gives  up  his  life  at  twenty-five.  But  now  I 
think  of  it,  mordieu  !  yes,  it  is  good  logic.     Listen." 

"  Speak." 

"  You  say  that  M.  de  Bussy  is  sure  to  kill  me  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it  for  one  moment." 

"  Then  if  he  is  sure,  it  is  no  longer  a  duel,  but  an 
assassination." 

"  Apparently." 

"  The  devil !  if  it  is  an  assassination —  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  It  is  lawful  to  prevent  an  assassination  by — " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  By  a  murder." 

"  No  doubt." 

"  Since  he  wishes  to  kill  me,  who  can  prevent  my 
killing  him  beforehand  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all ;   I  had  even  thought  of  that." 

"  Is  my  reasoning  clear  ?  " 

"  Clear  as  day." 

*'  Natural  ?  " 

"  Very  natural." 

"  Only  instead  of  killing  him  with  my  own  hands,  as  he 
intends  to  do  with  me,  I  shall  leave  the  task  to  others,  as  I 
abhor  blood." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  will  hire  assassins  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  M.  de  Guise  and  M.  de  Mayenne  did  for  Saint 
Megrin." 

"It  will  cost  you  dear." 

"  I  will  give  three  thousand  crowns." 

"  When  your  assassins  will  know  with  whom  they  are 
to  deal,  you  will  hardly  have  more  than  six  men  for  three 
thousand  crowns." 

"  Are  not  six  enough  ?  " 
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"  Six  men  !  M.  de  Bussy  will  have  killed  four  before  he 
is  even  touched.  Do  you  remember  the  fight  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Antoine  where  he  wounded  you  and  Schomberg, 
and  nearly  broke  Quclus'  head  ?  " 

"  I  shall  give  six  thousand  crowns  if  necessary,"  said 
D'Epernon.  "  Mordieu !  If  I  attempt  it,  I  want  the 
thing  done  well,  so  that  he  may  not  escape." 

"  Have  you  your  men  ?  "  asked  D'Aurilly. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  D'Epernon,  "  I  have  plenty  of  innocent 
men,  brave  old  soldiers,  who  are  well  worth  those  of 
Venice  and  Florence." 

"  Very  well,  but  take  care." 

"  Of  what  ?  " 

"  If  they  fail,  they  will  denounce  you." 

"  I  have  the  king  on  my  side." 

"  That  is  something,  but  the  king  cannot  prevent  your 
being  killed  by  M.  de  Bussy." 

"  This  is  very  true,"  said  D'Epernon,  thoughtfully. 

"  I  might  suggest  a  combination,"  said  D'Aurilly. 

"  Speak,  my  friend." 

"  But  you  might  object  to  an  auxiliary." 

"  I  would  object  to  nothing  which  would  double  my 
chances  of  getting  rid  of  this  mad  dog." 

"  Well,  a  certain  enemy  of  your  enemv  is  jealous." 

"  Ah,  ah  !  " 

"  And  is  now  laying  a  snare  for  him." 

"  Well." 

"  But  he  needs  money.  With  the  six  thousand  crowns 
he  would  settle  your  business  and  his  own  at  the  same 
time.  You  are  not  anxious  to  have  the  credit  of  the 
thing,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  No,  I  only  wish  to  remain  in  the  background." 

"  Send  your  men  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  he  will 
make  use  of  them  without  telling  your  name." 

"  But  if  my  men  do  not  know  me,  I  should  at  least 
know  that  man." 

"  I  shall  point  him  out  to  you  this  morning." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  At  the  Louvre." 
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"  Then  he  is  a  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  D'Aurilly,  the  six  thousand  crowns  shall  be  yours  on 
the  spot." 

"  It  is  settled  ?  " 
Irrevocably." 

"  To  the  Louvre,  then  !  " 

"  To  the  Louvre.'' 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  how  D'Aurilly 
said  to  D'Epernon,  "  Be  not  uneasy ;  M.  de  Bussy 
will  not  fight  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER   LXXXVIII. 

THE    PROCESSION. 

So  soon  as  the  collation  was  over,  the  king,  accompanied 
by  Chicot,  entered  his  room  to  put  on  the  penitent's  robe, 
and  came  out  a  few  moments  later  with  bare  feet,  a  rope 
around  his  waist,  and  his  hood  pulled  down  over  his  face. 
The  courtiers  had  made  the  same  toilet. 

The  weather  was  magnificent ;  the  pavement  strewn 
with  flowers.  All  spoke  of  the  altars,  each  one  of  which 
was  more  beautiful  than  the  last,  particularly  the  one 
prepared  by  the  monks  of  Sainte-Genevieve  in  the  crypt 
of  their  church.  An  immense  crowd  lined  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  four  places  where  the  king  was  to  stop,  and 
which  were  the  convents  of  the  Jacobins,  the  Carmes,  the 
Capuchins,  and  Sainte-Genevieve. 

The  clergy  of  Saint-Germain-l'Auxerrois  led  the  way. 
The  Archbishop  of  Paris  carried  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
Between  the  clergy  and  the  archbishop  were  young  boys 
carrying  censers  and  young  girls  strewing  flowers.  These 
walked  backwards.  Then  came  the  king,  followed  by  his 
four  friends,  barefooted  and  frocked  like  himself. 

The  Due  d'Anjou  followed  in  his  ordinary  dress  ■  his 
whole  Angevin  court  accompanied  him,  mingling  with  the 
great  dignitaries  of  the  crown,  who  walked  behind  the 
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prince,  each  occupying  the  place  assigned  to  him  by 
etiquette. 

Then  came  the  bourgeois  and  the  people. 

It  was  after  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  they  left 
the  Louvre.  Crillon  and  the  French  guards  wished  to 
follow  the  king,  but  he  made  them  a  sign  to  remain  at 
the  palace.  It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
when,  after  having  stopped  at  the  different  stations,  the 
head  of  the  cortege  first  perceived  the  porch  of  the  old 
abbey  ;  and  the  monks  of  Sainte-Genevieve,  with  the 
prior  at  their  head,  stood  on  the  threshold  to  receive 
his  Majesty.  After  leaving  the  last  station,  M.  le  Due 
d'Anjou,  who  had  been  on  his  feet  since  morning,  pleaded 
fatigue.  He  asked  the  king's  permission  to  retire  to  his 
hotel,  and  his  request  was  granted  at  once. 

His  gentlemen  also  left  the  cortege,  and  followed  him, 
thus  showing  very  plainly  that  they  accompanied  him  and 
not  the  king.  But  the  fact  is,  that  as  three  of  them  were 
to  fight  the  next  morning,  they  were  anxious  not  to  over- 
tire  themselves. 

At  the  door  of  the  abbey  the  king,  thinking  that  Quelus, 
Maugiron,  Schomberg,  and  D'Epernon  were  quite  as  much 
in  need  of  rest  as  Livarot,  Ribeirac,  and  Antraguet, 
dismissed  them.  The  archbishop,  who  was  officiating 
since  morning,  and  had  eaten  nothing,  was  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  as  well  as  the  priests.  The  king  took  pity 
on  these  holy  martyrs,  and  dismissed  them  all.  Then 
turning  to  the  prior,  Joseph  Foulon, — 

"  Here  I  am,  father,"  he  said,  in  a  nasal  voice,  "  and  I 
come  as  a  sinner  to  seek  rest  in  your  solitude." 

The  abbot  bowed.  Then  turning  to  those  who  had 
stood  by  him  the  whole  day  and  accompanied  him  so  far, 
the  king  said, — 

"  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  you  may  go  in  peace." 

They  all  bowed,  and  the  royal  penitent  slowly  mounted 
the  steps  of  the  abbey,  striking  his  breast  as  he  went.  No 
sooner  had  Henri  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  abbey  than 
the  doors  were  closed  behind  him. 

The  king  was  so  buried  in  thought  that  he  did  not  seem 
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to   observe   this   circumstance,    which   was  in   no   way 
extraordinary,  since  he  had  dismissed  his  suite. 

"  We  shall  first  conduct  your  Majesty  to  the  crypt, 
which  we  have  ornamented  as  best  we  could  to  do  honor 
to  the  king  of  heaven  and  earth,"  said  the  prior. 

The  king  merely  made  a  gesture  of  assent,  and  followed 
the  abbot.  But  he  had  no  sooner  passed  through  the 
sombre  arch  beneath  which  stood  two  rows  of  monks,  he 
had  no  sooner  turned  the  corner  of  the  yard  leading  to  the 
chapel,  than  twenty  hoods  were  thrown  back,  and  eyes 
were  seen  gleaming  with  joy  and  pride. 

These  were  no  faces  of  lazy  and  cowardly  monks  ;  the 
thick  moustaches  and  bronzed  skins  denoted  strength  and 
activity.  A  great  many  of  the  faces  were  scarred,  and 
beside  the  proudest  and  most  illustrious  of  all  appeared 
the  triumphant  and  happy  face  of  a  woman  dressed  in  a 
monk's  robe.  This  woman,  shaking  a  pair  of  golden 
scissors  which  hung  from  her  belt,  cried, — 

"  x\h,  my  brothers,  we  have  the  Valois  at  last  !  " 
"'  Upon    my    word,    sister,    I    believe    it,"    said    the 
Balafre." 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  murmured  the  cardinal. 
"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  shall  we  have  enough  troops  to  resist  Crillon  and 
his  guards  ?  " 

"  We  have  better  than  troops,"  replied  the  Due  de 
Mayenne,  "  and,  believe  me,  we  shall  not  exchange  a 
single  shot." 

"  How  will  you  arrange  that  ?  "  asked  the  Duchesse  de 
Montpensier  ;  "  I  should  have  liked  a  little  noise." 

"  Well,  sister,  I  regret  to  say  that  you  will  have  to  do 
without  it.  When  the  king  is  taken  he  will  cry  out,  but 
no  one  will  reply  to  his  cries  ;  then,  by  persuasion  or 
'  violence,  but  without  showing  ourselves,  we  will  make  him 
,  sign  an  abdication.  The  news  will  then  spread  through 
the  city,  and  dispose  the  soldiers  and  bourgeois  in  our 
favor." 

"  The  plan  is  a  good  one,  and  cannot  fail  now,"  said  the 
duchess. 
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"It  is  a  little  brutal,"  said  the  Cardinal  de  Guise, 
shaking  his  head. 

"  The  king  will  refuse  to  sign  the  abdication,"  said  the 
Balafre  ;  "  he  is  brave  and  will  prefer  death." 

"  Then  let  him  die !  "  cried  Mayenne  and  the 
duchess. 

"  Not  at  all,"  firmly  replied  the  Due  de  Guise,  "  not  at 
all.  I  am  willing  to  succeed  to  a  prince  who  abdicates 
and  who  is  despised  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  place 
of  a  murdered  man  who  will  be  pitied.  Besides,  in  your 
plans  you  seem  to  forget  that  if  the  king  is  killed,  M.  le 
Due  d'Anjou  will  claim  the  crown." 

"  Let  him  claim  it,  mordieu  I  "  said  Mayenne  ;  "  our 
brother  the  cardinal  had  anticipated  that  difficulty. 
M.  le  Due  d'Anjou  is  included  in  his  brother's  abdica- 
tion ;  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou  has  had  relations  with  the 
Huguenots ;  he  is  unworthy  of  reigning." 

"  With  the  Huguenots  ?     Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Pardieu  !  did  he  not  escape  with  the  aid  of  the  King 
of  Navarre  ?  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Then  follows  another  clause  in  favor  of  our  house  ; 
this  clause  makes  my  brother  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom, 
and  from  lieutenancy  to  royalty  there  is  but  one  step." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  cardinal ;  "I  have  foreseen  all 
that ;  but  in  order  to  ascertain  that  the  abdication  is  a 
genuine  and  voluntary  one,  the  French  guards  may  storm 
the  abbey.  Crillon  does  not  understand  jests,  and  he  is 
the  kind  of  man  to  say  to  the  king,  '  Sire,  there  may  be 
danger  of  life,  but  first  of  all  we  must  save  our  honor.'  " 

"  This  concerns  the  general,"  said  Mayenne,  "  and  the 
general  has  taken  his  precautions.  To  sustain  a  siege, 
we  have  here  eighty  gentlemen,  and  I  have  distributed 
arms  to  one  hundred  monks.  We  could  resist  an  army 
for  one  month,  without  counting  that  in  case  of  defeat 
there  is  the  subterranean  passage  through  which  we  can 
escape  with  our  prey." 

"  What  is  the  Due  d'Anjou  doing  at  this  moment  ?  " 

"  At  the  hour  of  danger  he  always  weakens.     The  Due 
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d'Anjou  has  returned  home,  and  is  no  doubt  waiting  for 
news  from  us  through  Bussy  or  Monsoreau." 

"  Eh,  mon  Dieu  !  he  should  be  here  and  not  at  home." 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  brother,"  said  the  cardinal  ; 
"  the  people  and  nobles  would  have  seen  in  that  union 
of  the  two  brothers  a  snare  to  entrap  the  family.  As  I 
said  just  now,  we  must  above  all  be  careful  not  to  play  the 
part  of  usurpers  :  we  inherit,  and  nothing  more.  In 
leaving  the  Due  d'Anjou  free,  and  the  queen-mother 
independent,  we  shall  win  approbation  and  admiration 
from  all  sides,  and  no  one  will  have  a  word  to  say.  Other- 
wise, we  should  have  Bussy  and  a  hundred  very  dangerous 
swords  against  us." 

"  Pshaw  !  Bussy  is  going  to  fight  against  the  king's 
favorites  to-morrow." 

"  Pardicu  !  he  will  kill  them,  and  then  join  us,"  said 
the  Due  de  Guise  ;  "as  for  me,  I  shall  make  him  general 
of  an  army  in  Italy,  where  war  is  sure  to  break  out.  The 
lord  of  Bussy  is  a  superior  man  whom  I  greatly  esteem." 

•  '  And  as  a  proof  that  I  do  not  esteem  him  less  than  you 
do,  if  I  become  a  widow  I  shall  marry  him,"  said  the 
Duchesse  de  Montpensier. 

"  Marry  him  !  "  cried  Mayenne. 

"  Yes,  women  of  nobler  birth  have  done  even  more  for 
him,  and  at  that  time  he  was  not  even  a  general." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Mayenne,  "  we  shall  see  about  this 
later  ;   to  work  now  !  " 

"  Who  is  with  the  king  ?  "  asked  Guise. 

"  The  prior  and  Brother  Gorenflot,  I  believe,"  said  the 
cardinal  ;  "he  must  first  be  surrounded  only  by  familiar 
faces,  otherwise  he  would  be  frightened." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mayenne,  "  we  can  eat  the  fruits  of  the 
conspiracy,  but  we  must  not  pluck  them." 

"  Is  he  already  in  the  cell  ?  "  asked  Madame  de  Mont- 
,pensier,  anxious  to  give  the  king  the  third  crown  she  had 
so  long  been  promising  him. 

"  Oh,  no  !   he  will  first  visit  the  crypt,  then  the  relics." 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"  The  prior  will  speak  a  few  high  sounding  words  on 
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the  vanity  of  worldly  goods  ;  after  which,  Brother  Goren- 
flot,  you  know  the  one  who  preached  the  magnificent 
sermon  on  the  evening  of  the  League — " 

"  Yes,  yes." 

"  Brother  Gorenflot  will  try  to  obtain  from  his 
conviction  what  we  are  reluctant  to  wrest  from  his 
weakness.''' 

"  That  would  indeed  be  much  better,"  said  the  duke, 
thoughtfully. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  Mayenne,  "  Henri  is  weak  and  super- 
stitious ;  I  am  sure  he  will  yield  to  the  fear  of  hell." 

"  I  am  less  sure,"  said  the  duke,  "  but  we  have  burned 
our  ships,  and  can  no  longer  retreat.  After  the  prior's 
attempt  and  Gorenflot's  speech,  if  both  fail  we  will  try  the 
last  resort, — intimidation." 

"  And  then  I  shall  shear  my  Valois,"  said  the  duchess, 
who  always  returned  to  her  favorite  hobby.  At  this 
moment  a  bell  sounded. 

'.'  The  king  is  descending  to  the  crypt,"  said  the  Due 
de  Guise  ;  "  call  your  friends,  Mayenne,  and  let  us  again 
become  monks." 

The  hoods  immediately  concealed  the  bold  faces, 
sparkling  eyes,  and  well  -  known  scars  ;  then  thirt y 
or  forty  monks,  led  by  the  three  brothers,  went 
towards  the  opening  of  the  crypt. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

CHICOT   I. 

The  king  was  absorbed  in  a  meditation  which  promised 
an  easy  success  to  the  projects  of  MM.  de  Guise.  He 
visited  the  crypt  with  the  whole  community,  kissed  the 
shrine,  and  struck  his  breast  while  he  muttered  the  most 
doleful  psalms.  The  prior  began  his  exhortations,  to 
which  the  prince  listened  with  the  same  signs  of  fervent 
contrition.  Presently,  on  a  signal  from  the  Due  de  Guise, 
Joseph  Foulon  bowed  before  the  king,  and  said,— 
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"  Sire,  will  it  please  you  now  to  come  and  lay  your 
terrestrial  crown  at  the  feet  of  your  eternal  father  ?  " 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  the  king,  simply  ;  and  followed  by 
the  whole  community,  he  wended  his  way  towards  the 
cells,  to  which  a  passage  on  the  left  conducted.  Henri 
seemed  very  much  affected.  He  continued  to  beat  his 
breast,  and  the  chaplet  of  death  heads  rattled  at  his  side. 
They  finally  reached  the  cell,  on  the  threshold  of  which 
stood  Gorenflot  with  a  flushed  face  and  eyes  shining  like 
carbuncles. 

"  Here  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"  Right  here,"  replied  the  fat  monk.  The  king  could 
hesitate  because  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  was  a  door, 
or  rather,  a  mysterious  grating,  opening  into  darkness. 
Henri  entered  the  cell. 

"  Hie  portis  salutis  ?  "  he  murmured. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Foulon,  "  this  is  the  haven." 

"  Leave  us,"  said  Gorenflot,  with  a  majestic  gesture. 
The  door  was  immediately  closed,  and  retreating  footsteps 
were  heard.  The  king  spied  a  stool,  and  seated  himself 
with  both  hands  on  his  knees. 

"  Ah,  here  vou  are,  Herod,  Pagan,  Nebuchadnezzar  !  " 
said  Gorenflot,  suddenly,  as  he  placed  his  fat  hands  on  his 
hips.     The  king  seemed  surprised. 

Are  you  speaking  to  me,  brother  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  to  you.  Can  I  call  you  by  any  name  that  will 
not  become  you  ?  " 

"  Brother,"  murmured  the  king. 

"  There  is  no  brother  here.  I  have  long  been  meditat- 
ing a  sermon,  and  you  shall  have  it.  I  divide  it  into  three 
parts,  like  every  good  preacher.  First,  you  are  a  tyrant  ; 
secondly,  you  are  a  satyr ;  thirdly,  you  are  dethroned.  I 
shall  speak  on  these  subjects." 

"  Dethroned,  brother  !  "  exclaimed  the  king. 
"  Neither  more  nor  less.     This  is  not  like  Poland,  and 
you  shall  not  escape —  " 
"  Ah,  a  snare  !  " 

"  Oh,  Valois,  learn  that  a  king  is  but  a  man  1  " 
"  You  are  violent,  brother." 
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"  Pardieu !  do  you  think  we  imprison  you  to  natter 
you  ?  " 

"  You  abuse  the  cloak  of  religion." 

"  Is  there  a  religion  ?  "  asked  Gorenflot. 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  saint,  and  you  say  such  things  !  " 

"  Never  mind  ;   I  have  spoken." 

"  You  will  be  damned." 

"  Is  there  any  damnation  ?  " 

"  You  speak  like  an  infidel,  brother." 

"  Come,  no  preaching.     Are  you  ready,  Valois  ?  " 

"  To  do  what  ?  " 

'■  To  give  up  your  crown.  I  am  sent  to  demand  that  of 
you*/' 

"  You  are  committing  a  mortal  sin." 

"  Oh,"  said  Gorenflot,  "  I  have  the  right  of  absolution, 
and  I  absolve  myself  in  advance.  Come,  renounce, 
Brother  Valois." 

"  To  what  ?  " 

"  To  the  throne  of  France." 

"  I  would  rather  die  than  do  that." 

"  Then  you  will  die.  Here  is  the  prior,  make  up  your 
mind." 

"  I  have  my  guards,  my  friends.  I  shall  defend 
myself." 

"  That  may  be,  but  you  will  first  be  killed." 

"  Give  me,  at  least,  a  moment  for  reflection." 

"  Not  one  minute,  not  one  second." 

"  Your  zeal  carries  you  away,  my  friend,"  said  the 
prior,  and  with  his  hand  he  made  a  gesture  that  meant, — 

"  Sire,  your  request  is  granted,"  and  he  closed  the  door. 
Henri  fell  into  a  profound  meditation. 

"  I  accept  the  sacrifice,"  he  said,  after  reflecting  about 
ten  minutes.     Some  one  knocked  at  the  door. 
■    "  It  is  done,"  said  Gorenflot  ;   "  he  accepts." 

The  king  heard  a  murmur  of  joy  and  surprise  in  the 
corridor. 

"  Read  the  act  to  him,"  said  a  voice  which  startled  the 
king  to  such  a  degree  that  he  looked  through  the  grating. 
A  roll  of  parchment  passed  from  the  monk's  hand  to  that 
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of  Gorenflot,  who  read  the  act.     The  king,  whose  sorrow 
was  great,  listened,  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands. 

"  And  if  I  refuse  to  sign  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  tearful  voice. 

"  You  will  doubly  ruin  yourself,"  replied  the  Due  de 
Guise,  from  under  his  hood.  "  Consider  yourself  as  dead 
to  the  world,  and  do  not  compel  subjects  to  shed  the 
blood  of  a  man  who  has  been  their  king." 

"  I  will  not  be  forced." 

"  I  feared  this,"  murmured  the  duke  to  his  sister,  who 
frowned  while  her  eyes  glittered  with  a  sinister  light. 

"Go,  brother,"  he  said  to  Mayenne,  "  let  every  one  arm 
and  prepare." 

"  For  what  ?  "  asked  the  king,  in  a  plaintive  tone. 

"  For  everything,"  replied  Joseph  Foulon. 

The  king's  despair  increased. 

"  Corbleu !  "  cried  Gorenflot ;  "I  hated  you,  Valois, 
but  now  I  despise  you.  Sign,  or  you  shall  perish  from  my 
hand." 

"  Have  patience,"  said  the  king.  "  Let  me  pray  to  my 
divine  master  for  resignation." 

"  He  wishes  to  reflect  longer,"  cried  Gorenflot. 

"  Give  him  until  midnight,"  said  the  cardinal. 

"  Thanks,  charitable  Christian,"  said  the  king,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  grief.     "  May  God  reward  you  !  " 

* '  His  brain  was  really  enfeebled,"  said  the  Due  de  Guise, 
"  we  are  serving  France  in  deposing  him." 

"  No  matter,"  said  the  duchess,  "  enfeebled  as  he  is,  I 
shall  take  pleasure  in  clipping  him." 

During  this  dialogue,  Gorenflot,  with  folded  arms,  was 
uttering  the  most  violent  insults,  and  reproaching  the 
king  with  all  his  disorders.  Suddenly  a  dull  noise  was 
heard  outside  of  the  convent. 

"  Silence,"  cried  the  Due  de  Guise.  The  most  profound 
.silence  now  reigned,  and  regular  blows  could  be  heard  to 
strike  against  the  resounding  door  of  the  abbey.  Mayenne 
'came  running  as  quickly  as  his  rotundity  would  permit. 

"  Brothers,"  he  said,  "  there  is  a  troop  of  armed  men 
outside." 

"  They  have  come  for  him,"  said  the  duchess. 
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"  All  the  more  reason  for  him  to  sign  quickly,"  said  the 
cardinal. 

"  Sign,  Valois,  sign,"  said  Gorenflot,  in  a  thundering 
voice. 

"  You  gave  me  until  midnight,"  piteously  said  the  king. 

"  Ah,  you  retract  because  you  hope  to  be  rescued." 

"  No  doubt,  I  have  a  chance —  " 

"  To  die  if  he  does  not  sign  at  once,"  said  the  shrill  and 
imperious  voice  of  the  duchess. 

Gorenflot  caught  the  king  by  the  wrist  and  gave  him  a 
pen.     The  noise  outside  increased. 

"  A  new  troop,"  cried  a  monk,  "  they  are  surrounding 
the  abbey  on  the  left." 

"  Come,"  said  Mayenne  and  the  duchess  impatiently. 

The  king  dipped  the  pen  in  the  ink. 

"  The  Swiss,"  cried  the  prior,  "  are  occupying  the 
cemetery  on  the  left.  The  whole  abbey  will  soon  be 
surrounded." 

"  Well,  we  shall  defend  ourselves,"  resolutely  replied 
Mayenne.  "  With  such  a  hostage  in  our  hands,  we  shall 
never  be  forced  to  an  unconditional  surrender." 

"  He  has  signed,"  ejaculated  Gorenflot,  tearing  the 
paper  from  Henri,  who  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  Then  you  are  king,"  said  the  cardinal  to  the  duke. 
"  Take  away  that  precious  paper." 

The  king,  yielding  to  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  overturned 
the  only  lamp  which  lighted  the  scene  ;  but  the  duke 
already  held  the  parchment. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  asked  a  monk,  beneath  whose 
robe  was  visible  the  costume  of  a  gentleman,  completely 
armed.  "  Crillon  is  here  with  French  guards  and 
threatens  to  break  open  the  doors.     Listen —  " 

"  In  the  king's  name  !  "  cried  Crillon's  powerful 
voice. 

"  There  is  no  more  king,"  cried  Gorenflot,  through  a 
window. 

"  Who  says  that,  scoundrel  ?  "  asked  Crillon. 

"  I,  I,"  said  Gorenflot,  proudly. 

"  Let  some  one  see  this  rascal  and  send  a  few  bullets 
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into  his  carcass,"  said  Crillon  ;  and  Gorenflot,  seeing  the 
muskets  aimed  at  him,  fell  back  into  the  room. 

"  Break  in  the  doors,  Monsieur  Crillon,"  said  a  voice, 
the  sound  of  which  made  the  hair  of  all  the  monks,  real 
or  pretended,  stand  on  end.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  man 
who  left  the  ranks  and  advanced  to  the  steps  of  the 
abbey. 

"  Yes,  sire,"  said  Crillon,  striking  a  terrific  blow  in  the 
door  with  his  axe.     The  door  groaned. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  said  the  prior,  appearing  at  the 
window  in  great  agitation. 

"  Ah,  it  is  you,  Messire  Foulon,"  said  the  same  calm  and 
haughty  voice,  "■  I  want  my  jester  who  came  to  spend  the 
night  in  one  of  your  cells.  I  want  Chicot ;  I  am  lonely  at 
the  Louvre." 

"  And  I  am  greatly  amused,  my  son,"  replied  Chicot, 
throwing  back  his  hood  and  passing  through  the  crowd  of 
monks  who  recoiled  with  a  cry  of  terror.  At  this  moment, 
the  Due  de  Guise,  who  had  sent  for  a  lamp,  read  the 
signature  obtained  with  so  much  labor. 

*  Chicot  I.  !  " 

"  I,  Chicot  I.  !  "  he  cried,  "  a  thousand  damnations." 

"  Ah,"  said  Chicot,  turning  to  Gorenflot  who  was  nearly 
fainting,  and  he  began  to  strike  him  with  the  cord  he  had 
around  his  waist. 


CHAPTER  XC. 

PRINCIPAL   AND    INTEREST. 

As  the  king  spoke,  and  as  the  conspirators  recognized  him, 
they  passed  from  amazement  to  terror.  The  abdication 
signed  "  Chicot  I."  changed  this  terror  into  rage.  Chicot 
threw  back  his  hood  upon  his  shoulders,  folded  his  arms, 
and  while  Gorenflot  fled  at  his  utmost  speed,  sustained, 
firm  and  smiling,  the  first  shock.  The  furious  gentlemen 
advanced  on  the  Gascon,  fully  determined  to  be  revenged 
on  him  for  the  cruel  mystification  of  which  they  had  been 
the  victims. 
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But  this  man  without  weapons,  whose  breast  was 
covered  only  by  his  arms  ;  this  mocking  face  which 
seemed  to  defy  so  much  strength  with  its  very  weakness, 
arrested  their  steps  even  more  than  the  remonstrances  of 
the  cardinal  who  made  them  observe  that  Chicot's  death 
could  serve  no  end,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  terribly 
avenged  by  the  king  who  was  the  jester's  accomplice  in 
this  scene  of  terrible  buffoonery. 

The  daggers  and  swords  were  accordingly  lowered 
before  Chicot  who  continued  to  laugh  at  them,  either 
from  devotion,  a  thing  of  which  he  was  quite  capable,  or 
because  he  read  their  secret  thoughts.  However,  the 
king's  threats  and  Crillon's  blows  became  more  pressing. 
It  was  evident  that  the  door  could  not  long  resist  such  an 
attack. which  no  attempt  was  made  to  repel :  therefore, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  the  Due  de  Guise  gave  the  orders 
for  retreat.     This  order  made  Chicot  smile. 

During  the  nights  he  had  spent  in  meditation  with 
Gorenflot,  he  had  examined  the  cellar.  He  had  found  the 
outlet,  and  pointed  it  out  to  the  king,  who  had  placed 
there  Tocquenot,  lieutenant  of  the  Swiss  guards.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Leaguers  would  go,  one  after  another, 
and  throw  themselves  into  the  trap. 

The  cardinal  was  the  first  to  disappear,  followed  by 
about  twenty  gentlemen.  Then  Chicot  saw  the  duke  pass 
with  about  the  same  number,  and  then  Mayenne,  whose 
corpulence  naturally  assigned  to  him  the  task  of  bringing 
up  the  rearguard.  When  the  Due  de  Mayenne  had  passed 
the  door  of  the  cell,  Chicot  no  longer  smiled  :  he  laughed 
outright.  Ten  minutes  elapsed,  during  which  Chicot 
listened  attentively,  expecting  at  every  moment  to  hear 
the  noise  of  the  Leaguers  as  they  were  repulsed  in  the 
cellar  ;  but  to  his  great  surprise,  the  noise  instead  of 
growing  louder,  seemed  to  die  away. 

All  at  once  a  thought  flashed  through  his  mind,  and 
changed  his  smile  into  anger.  The  Leaguers  did  not 
return.  Had  they  found  the  door  guarded,  and  dis- 
covered some  other  outlet  ?  Chicot  was  about  to  rush 
from  the  cell,  when  the  door  was  suddenly  blocked  by  an 
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enormous  mass  which  fell  at  his  feet  and  began  to  tear  its 
hair. 

"  Oh,  wretch  that  I  am  !  "  cried  the  monk.  "  Oh,  my 
good  Monsieur  Chicot,  forgive  me,  forgive  me  !  " 

Why  did  Gorenflot,  who  was  the  first  to  go,  now  return 
alone,  when  he  should  already  have  been  far  away  ?  This 
question  naturally  presented  itself  to  Chicot's  mind. 

"  Oh,  my  good  Monsieur  Chicot !  "  he  continued  to  cry, 
"  pardon  your  unworthy  friend  who  repents  at  your  feet." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  escape  with  the  others  ?  " 
asked  Chicot. 

"  Because  in  his  anger,  the  Lord  has  struck  me  with 
obesity,  and  I  could  not  get  through  where  the  others  did. 
Oh,  cursed  belly  !  oh,  miserable  paunch  !  "  cried  the 
monk,  striking  with  his  clinched  fist  that  part  of  his 
anatomy  which  he  thus  addressed.  "  Oh  !  why  am  I  not 
thin  like  you,  Monsieur  Chicot  ?  How  beautiful,  and 
above  all,  how  lucky  it  is  to  be  thin  !  " 

Chicot  could  understand  nothing  of  the  monk's  lament- 
ations. 

"  Are  the  others  escaping  somewhere  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder. 

'*'  Pardieu!  "  said  the  monk,  "  what  should  they  do, — 
wait  to  be  hanged  ?     Oh,  wretched  paunch  !  " 

"  Silence,  and  answer  me." 

Gorenflot  raised  himself  on  his  knees.  "  Question  me, 
Monsieur  Chicot,"  he  said,  "  you  surely  have  the  right  to 
do  so." 

"  How  are  the  others  escaping  ?  " 

"  As  fast  as  they  can." 

"  I  understand,  but  where  ?  " 

"  Through  the  ventilator." 

"  Mordieu  !  through  what  ventilator  ?  " 

"  The  one  that  opens  into  the  graveyard  vault." 

"  Is  that  what  you  call  the  cellar  ?    Answer  quickly." 

"  No,  my  dear  Monsieur  Chicot,  the  cellar  door  was 
guarded  on  the  outside.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  open  it, 
the  great  cardinal  heard  a  Swiss  outside  say,  '  Mich 
durstet,'  which  means,  '  I  am  thirsty.'  ' 
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"  Ventre  de  biche !  "  cried  Chicot,  "  I  know  what  that 
means  ;   so  the  fugitives  have  taken  some  other  way  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  Monsieur  Chicot,  they  are  escaping  through 
the  graveyard  vault." 

"  Which  opens  ?  " 

"  On  one  side  into  the  crypt ;  on  the  other,  under  the 
Porte  Saint- Jacques." 

"  You  lie." 

"  I,  dear  lord  ?  " 

"  If  they  had  escaped  through  the  vault  opening  into 
the  crypt,  I  should  have  seen  them  pass  before  your 
cell." 

"  Exactly,  dear  Monsieur  Chicot ;  they  thought  they 
had  no  time  for  that,  so  they  crept  through  the  air-hole." 

"  Which  one  ?  " 

"  The  one  that  opens  into  the  garden,  and  serves  to  light 
the  passage." 

"  So  that  you — " 

"  I  was  too  big  and  could  not  get  through,  and  they 
drew  me  back  by  the  legs  because  I  intercepted  the 
passage  for  the  others." 

"  But,"  cried  Chicot,  whose  face  suddenly  expressed 
strange  joy,  "  if  you  were  unable  to  pass —  " 

"  I  made  every  effort.     See  my  shoulders  and  breast." 

"  Then  he  who  is  bigger  than  you —  " 

"  He  !  who  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  if  you  help  me  in  this 
matter,  you  shall  have  my  eternal  gratitude.  Neither 
will  he  be  able  to  pass." 

"  Monsieur  Chicot." 

"  Get  up." 

The  monk  rose  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

"  Now  take  me  to  the  air-hole." 

"  Wherever  you  wish,  dear  friend." 

"  Then  lead  the  way." 

Gorenflot  trotted  as  fast  as  he  was  able,  from  time  to 
time  raising  his  arms  to  Heaven,  while  Chicot  stimulated 
his  pace  by  striking  him  with  the  cord.  They  both 
traversed  the  corridor  and  descended  into  the  garden. 
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"  This  way,"  said  Gorenflot. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  and  go  on." 

Gorenflot  made  a  last  effort,  and  reached  a  clump  of 
trees  whence  came  the  sound  of  groans. 

"  There  it  is,"  he  said,  as  he  fell  exhausted  on  the  grass. 
Chicot  advanced  three  steps,  and  saw  something  wriggling 
on  the  ground.  By  the  side  of  this  something,  which 
resembled  the  animal  called  by  Diogenes  a  rooster  with 
two  feet  and  no  feathers,  was  a  frock  and  sword.  It  was 
evident  that  the  individual  so  unfortunately  placed  in  the 
hole  had  gradually  divested  himself  of  all  objects  which 
could  increase  his  size.  He  was  now  reduced  to  his 
utmost  simplicity  ;  yet,  like  Gorenflot,  he  made  fruitless 
efforts  to  disappear  completely. 

"  Morbleu  !  ventrebleu  !  sangdieu!"  cried  the  smothered 
voice  of  the  fugitive.  "  I  would  rather  pass  through  the 
guards.  Do  not  pull  so  hard,  my  friends  ;  I  shall  come 
through  gradually ;  I  feel  that  I  am  advancing,  not 
quickly, — but  I  am  advancing." 

"  Ventre  de  biche  I  it  is  M.  de  Mayenne,"  murmured 
Chicot  with  delight. 

"  I  have  not  been  surnamed  Hercules  for  nothing," 
resumed  the  voice  ;  "I  shall  raise  that  stone,"  and  he 
made  such  a  violent  effort  that  the  stone  shook. 

"  Wait,"  said  Chicot,  "  just  wait,"  and  he  made  a  noise 
with  his  feet  like  some  one  running  fast. 

"  They  are  coming,"  said  several  voices  in  the  cellar. 

"  Ah,"  said  Chicot,  as  if  out  of  breath, — "  ah,  here  you 
are,  wretched  monk." 

"  Do  not  speak,  monseigneur,"  said  several  voices  ; 
"  they  take  you  for  Gorenflot." 

"  Ah,  here  you  are,  heavy  mass, — j>ondus  immobile  ; 
take  this,  indigesta  moles,  take  this." 

And  at  each  apostrophe,  Chicot,  who  had  now  found 
the  long-wished-for  opportunity  for  vengeance,  used  with 
all  his  might  the  rope  with  which  he  had  already  chastised 
Gorenflot. 

"  Silence,"  said  the  voices,  "  they  take  you  for  the 
monk." 
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Mayenne  only  gave  vent  to  smothered  groans,  while  he 
made  frantic  efforts  to  raise  the  stone. 

"  Ah,  conspirator,"  continued  Chicot,  "  unworthy 
monk,  this  is  for  your  drunkenness,  your  laziness,  your 
bad  temper,  your  greediness.  I  regret  that  there  are  only 
seven  capital  sins.     This  is  for  all  your  vices." 

"  Monsieur  Chicot,"  said  Gorenflot,  dripping  with  per- 
spiration,— "  Monsieur  Chicot,  have  pity  on  me  !  " 

"  Ah,  traitor  !  "  cried  Chicot,  striking  harder,  "  this  is 
for  yom  treason." 

"  Spare  me,"  murmured  Gorenflot,  who  thought  he 
felt  all  the  blows  received  by  Mayenne, — "  spare  me,  dear 
Monsieur  Chicot." 

But  Chicot,  intoxicated  by  vengeance,  only  increased 
his  blows.  However  great  his  power  of  self-control, 
Mayenne  could  not  repress  his  groans. 

"  Ah,"  continued  Chicot,  "  why  did  it  not  please  God  to 
substitute  for  your  vulgar,  plebeian  carcass  the  high  and 
mighty  shoulders  of  the  Due  de  Mayenne  to  whom  I  owe  a 
volley  of  blows,  the  interest  of  which  has  been  accumulat- 
ing for  seven  years." 

Gorenflot  sighed  and  fell. 

"  Chicot !  "  vociferated  the  duke. 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,  in  person.  I,  unworthy  servant  of  the 
king,  weak  man  who  would  like  to  have  a  hundred  arms 
for  this  occasion."  Chicot,  becoming  more  and  more 
excited,  repeated  the  blows  with  such  violence  that  the 
sufferer  made  a  tremendous  effort,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of 
pain  raised  the  stone  and  fell  torn  and  bleeding  into  the 
arms  of  his  friends.  Chicot's  last  blow  fell  into  empty 
space.  He  then  turned  round.  The  real  Gorenflot  had 
fainted  from  terror,  if  not  from  pain. 
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CHAPTER  XCI. 

WHAT  WAS  TAKING  PLACE  NEAR  THE  BASTILLE  WHILE 
CHICOT  WAS  PAYING  HIS  DEBTS  AT  THE  ABBEY  OF 
SAINTE-GENEVIEVE. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  Due  d'Anjou  was  in  his 
study,  whither  he  had  retired  on  his  return  from  the  pro- 
cession, and  was  impatiently  awaiting  a  messenger  from 
the  Due  de  Guise  to  announce  the  downfall  of  the  king  his 
brother.  He  walked  up  and  down,  from  the  door  to  the 
window,  and  from  the  window  to  the  door,  watching  the 
great  clock  whose  hands  moved  slowly  in  their  gilded 
frame. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  gallop  of  a  horse  in  the  court - 
vard ;  he  thought  it  might  be  his  messenger,  and  ran  to 
the  balcony,  but  this  horse  was  held  by  a  groom,  and 
awaited  its  master.  The  master  came  out  of  the  apart- 
ments ;  it  was  Bussy,  who  as  captain  of  the  guards  came 
to  give  the  password  for  the  night  before  going  to  his 
rendezvous. 

The  duke,  on  perceiving  the  brave  and  handsome  young 
man  who  had  never  given  him  any  cause  for  complaint, 
felt  a  moment's  remorse  ;  but  as  Bussy  came  near  the 
torch  held  by  the  groom,  his  face  expressed  so  much  joy, 
happiness,  and  hope  that  all  the  duke's  jealousy  returned. 

But  Bussy,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Francois  was 
watching  him  and  reading  the  expression  of  his  face,  gave 
the  password,  rolled  his  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  jumped 
on  his  horse,  put  spurs  into  its  sides,  and  galloped  away. 

The  duke,  who  was  uneasy  at  seeing  no  one  come, 
thought  for  one  instant  of  sending  after  him,  because  he 
was  very  sure  that  before  going  to  the  Bastille,  Bussy 
would  stop  at  his  hotel ;  but  he  pictured  to  himself  the 
young  man  laughing  with  Diane  at  his  love,  and  placing 
him,  the  prince,  on  the  same  level  with  the  despised 
husband  ;  and  this  time  again  his  evil  instincts  con- 
quered the  good  ones. 
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Bussy  had  smiled  happily  as  he  rode  away  ;  this  smile 
was  an  insult  to  the  prince  who  let  him  go  ;  had  he 
looked  sad  and  dejected,  the  prince  might  have  called 
him. 

Bussy  was  no  sooner  out  of  the  Hotel  d'Anjou  than  he 
moderated  his  pace  as  if  he  had  feared  the  sound  of  his 
own  footsteps,  and  stopping  at  his  own  house,  gave  his 
horse  in  charge  to  a  groom  who  was  patiently  listening  to 
a  demonstration  by  Remy. 

"  Ah,  ah,"  said  Bussy,  recognizing  the  young  doctor, 
"  is  this  you,  Remy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  in  person." 

"  And  not  yet  in  bed  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  there  in  ten  minutes,  monseigneur  ;  I  have 
just  come  home.  Indeed,  since  I  no  longer  have  a 
patient,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  days  have  forty-eight 
hours." 

"  Are  you  bored  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  so." 

"  And  love  ?  " 

"  Ah,  I  have  often  told  you  that  I  am  wary  of  love.  In 
general,  I  only  try  it  for  the  sake  of  experiments." 

"  So  Gertrude  is  abandoned  ?  " 

"  Entirely." 

"  You  wearied  of  her  ?  " 

"  I  rather  wearied  of  being  beaten.  That  was  my 
amazon's  method  of  showing  love." 

"  And  your  heart  does  not  speak  for  her  to-night  ?  " 

"  Why  to-night,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  Because  I  would  have  taken  you  with  me." 

"  To  the  Bastille  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  are  going  there  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  Monsoreau  ?  " 

"  Is  at  Compiegne,  my  dear  fellow,  preparing  a  hunt 
for  his  Majesty." 

"  Are  you  sure,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  The  order  was  publicly  given  this  morning." 
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"  Ah  !  " 

Remy  became  thoughtful. 

"  Well  then  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  Then  I  spent  the  day  in  thanking  God  for  the  happi- 
ness he  sent  me  for  to-night,  and  I  shall  spend  the  night 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness." 

"  Get  my  sword,  Jourdain,"  said  Remy.  The  groom 
disappeared  into  the  house. 

"  Have  you  changed  your  mind  ?  "  said  Bussy. 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  You  are  taking  your  sword." 

"  Yes,  I  shall  accompany  you  as  far  as  the  door  for  two 
reasons." 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

"  First,  lest  you  should  meet  enemies." 

Bussy  smiled. 

"  Eh,  mon  Dieu  !  yes.  Laugh,  monseigneur,  I  know 
you  do  not  fear  evil  encounters,  and  that  Remy  is  but  a 
poor  companion  ;  but  two  men  are  less  easily  attacked 
than  one.  The  second  is  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  good 
advice  for  you." 

"  Come,  my  dear  Remy,  we  shall  talk  of  her.  Next  to 
seeing  the  woman  we  love,  I  know  no  greater  happiness 
than  to  speak  of  her." 

"  There  are  even  people  who  put  the  pleasure  of  talking 
about  her  above  that  of  seeing  her." 

"The  weather  looks  very  doubtful,"  said  Bussy. 

"  All  the  more  reason  ;  the  sky  is  alternately  clear  and 
cloudy.  I  like  variety.  Thank  you,  Jourdain,"  he  said 
to  the  groom  who  gave  him  his  sword.  Then  turning  to 
the  count,  "  I  am  at  your  orders,  monseigneur." 

Bus:/y  took  the  young  doctor's  arm  and  both  went 
towards  the  Bastille.  Remy  had  told  the  count  that  he 
had  a  great  deal  of  advice  to  give  him,  and  no  sooner  had 
they  started  than  the  young  doctor  began  to  make  a 
number  of  high-sounding  Latin  quotations,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  persuade  Bussy  that  instead  of  visiting 
Diane,  he  had  better  spend  a  good  night  in  bed,  because  a 
man  usually  fights  poorly  when  he  has  slept  badly.  Then 

17  a 
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he  changed  to  mythology,  and  proved  how  Venus  usually 
disarmed  Mars. 

Bussy  smiled  ;  Remy  insisted. 

"  You  see,  Remy,"  said  the  count,  "  when  my  arm 
holds  a  sword  it  becomes  so  identified  with  it  that  the 
fibres  of  the  flesh  take  the  hardness  and  spring  of  steel ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  steel  seems  to  warm  and 
vivify  into  living  flesh.  From  that  moment,  my  sword 
is  an  arm  and  my  arm  is  a  sword.  So  you  see,  this  is 
no  question  of  mood  or  strength  ;  a  blade  cannot  be 
tired." 

"  No,  but  it  can  become  dull." 

"  Fear  nothing." 

"  Ah !  my  dear  master,"  continued  Remy,  "  to-morrow 
you  enter  into  a  combat  which  must  rank  like  that  of 
Hercules  against  Anteus,  that  of  Theseus  against  the 
Minotaur,  that  of  Bayard, — something  Homeric,  gigantic, 
impossible.  In  future  times  Bussy's  fight  must  be  taken 
as  the  typical  one,  and  I  do  not  want  your  skin  to  be  even 
scratched." 

"  Be  not  uneasy,  my  good  Remy,  you  shall  see 
wonders.  This  morning  I  put  swords  in  the  hands  of 
four  fencers,  who  during  eight  minutes  did  not  touch  me 
once  while  I  tore  their  doublets  to  pieces.  I  bounded  like 
a  tiger." 

"  I  do  not  deny  that ;  but  will  your  muscles  of  to-day 
be  your  muscles  of  to-morrow  ? 

Here  Bussy  and  his  surgeon  began  a  Latin  dialogue 
which  was  frequently  interrupted  by  bursts  of  laughter. 
They  thus  reached  the  end  of  the  Rue  Saint- Antoine. 

"  Farewell,"  said  Bussy,  "  here  we  are." 

"  Suppose  I  should  wait  for  you  ?  " 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  that  you  will  be  home  within  two  hours, 
that  you  may  have  at  least  five  or  six  good  hours'  sleep 
before  your  duel." 

"  If  I  give  you  my  word  ?  " 

"Oh!  that  will  be  sufficient.  Peste !  I  should  never 
think  of  doubting  Bussy's  word." 
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"  Well,  you  have  it.  In  two  hours  I  shall  be  at  the 
hotel." 

"  Then  adieu,  monseigneur." 

"  Adieu,  Remy." 

The  two  young  men  separated  ;  but  Remy  remained 
on  the  spot.  He  saw  the  count  approach  the  house,  and, 
as  Monsoreau's  absence  gave  him  great  security,  enter 
through  the  door  which  was  opened  by  Gertrude,  and  not 
through  the  window.  Then  he  turned  to  go  home,  look- 
ing philosophically  down  the  deserted  streets.  As  he 
came  to  the  Place  Beaudoyer,  he  saw  five  men  enveloped 
in  cloaks,  and  seeming  entirely  armed  under  these  cloaks. 

Five  men  at  this  hour, — it  was  an  event ;  and  he 
wisely  hid  in  the  corner  of  a  house.  When  they  arrived 
within  ten  feet  of  him  they  stopped,  and  after  exchanging 
a  cordial  good-night  four  took  one  road,  while  the  fifth 
remained  motionless  and  thoughtful.  At  this  moment 
the  moon  came  out  from  behind  a  cloud,  and  its  rays  fell 
upon  the  man's  face. 

"  M.  de  Saint-Luc  !  "  cried  Remy. 

Saint-Luc  raised  his  head  on  hearing  his  name,  and  saw 
a  man  coming  towards  him. 

"  Remy  !  "  he  cried  in  turn. 

"  In  person,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  not  at  your  service, 
because  you  seem  to  enjoy  perfect  health.  Is  it  an  indis- 
cretion to  inquire  what  your  lordship  is  doing  at  this  hour, 
so  far  from  the  Louvre  ?  " 

"  No,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  orders,  I  am  examining 
the  physiognomy  of  the  city.  He  said  to  me,  '  Saint-Luc., 
walk  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  if  you  happen  to 
hear  that  I  have  abdicated,  you  may  boldly  deny  it.'  " 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  of  that  ?  " 

"  No  one  has  mentioned  it  to  me.  Now,  as  it  is  nearly 
midnight  and  I  met  no  one  but  Monsoreau,  I  dismissed  my 
friends,  and  was  about  to  go  home  when  you  saw  me 
reflecting." 

"  What  ?     M.  de  Monsoreau  !  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  met  M.  de  Monsoreau  ?  " 
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"  With  a  troop  of  armed  men,  ten  or  twelve  at  least." 

"  M.  de  Monsoreau  !     Impossible." 

"  Why  is  it  impossible  ?  " 

"  Because  he  must  be  at  Compiegne." 

"  He  should  have  been,  but  he  is  not." 

"  But  the  king's  order  ?  " 

"  Pshaw  !  who  obeys  the  king  ?  " 

"  You  met  M.  de  Monsoreau  with  ten  or  twelve  men  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Did  he  recognize  you  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  You  were  only  five  ?  " 

"  My  four  friends  and  I,  no  more." 

"  And  he  did  not  throw  himself  upon  you  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  avoided  me,  and  this  surprised 
me.     When  I  recognized  him,  I  expected  a  horrible  fight." 

"  Which  way  was  he  going  ?  " 

"  Towards  the  Rue  de  la  Tixeranderie." 

"  Ah  !  mon  Dieu  I  "  cried  Remy. 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Saint-Luc,  frightened  by  the  young 
man's  tone. 

"  Monsieur  de  Saint-Luc,  a  great  misfortune  is  about  to 
happen." 

"  A  great  misfortune  !     To  whom  ?  " 

"  To  M.  de  Bussy." 

"  To  Bussy  !  mordieu  !  speak,  Remy,  I  am  his  friend  as 
you  know." 

"  What  a  misfortune  !  M.  de  Bussy  believed  him  to  be 
at  Compiegne." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  He  thought  he  could  take  advantage  of  his  absence." 

"  So  that — " 

"  He  is  now  at  Madame  Diane's." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Saint-Luc,  "  this  becomes  complicated." 

"  Yes.  Do  you  understand  ?  "  said  Remy.  "He 
suspected  something  or  was  warned,  and  feigned  to  depart 
that  he  might  appear  suddenly." 

"  Wait  a  second,"  said  Saint-Luc,  striking  his  forehead. 

"  Have  you  an  idea  ?  " 
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"  There  is  the  Due  d'Anjou  under  all  this." 

"  But  the  Due  d'Anjou  suggested  M.  de  Monsoreau's 
departure  this  morning." 

All  the  more  reason.     Have  you  good  lungs,  my 
brave  Remy  ?  " 

"  Corbleu  !  like  bellows." 

"  In  that  case,  let  us  run  without  losing  a  moment. 
You  know  the  house  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  lead  the  way."  And  the  two  young  men 
started  through  the  streets  at  a  pace  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  hunted  deer. 

"  Has  he  much  advance  ?  "  asked  Remy. 

"  Who,  Monsoreau  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  About  fifteen  minutes,"  said  Saint-Luc,  vaulting 
over  a  pile  of  stones  five  feet  high. 

"  Provided  we  get  there  in  time,"  said  Remy,  drawing 
his  sword  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency. 


CHAPTER  XCII. 

THE  ASSASSINATION. 

Bussy,  himself  free  from  uneasiness  or  hesitation,  had 
been  fearlessly  received  by  Diane  who  was  sure  of  her 
husband's  absence.  Never  had  the  beautiful  young 
woman  been  so  joyous  ;  never  had  Bussy  been  so  happy. 
At  certain  moments,  the  gravity  of  which  is  felt  by  the 
soul  or  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  man  unites  his 
moral  faculties  to  all  that  his  senses  can  furnish  him  in  the 
way  of  physical  resources  ;  he  concentrates  and  multiplies 
himself.  With  all  his  energies  he  enjoys  life  which  he  may 
lose  at  any  moment,  though  he  cannot  guess  through 
what  catastrophe. 

Diane  was  agitated,  all  the  more  so  because  she  tried 
to  conceal  her  agitation.  Moved  by  her  fears  for  the 
threatening  morrow,  she  seemed  more  tender,  because 
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sadness  coming  into  love  gives  to  this  love  the  poetry  that 
it  lacks.  True  passion  is  never  gay,  and  the  eyes  of  a 
woman  truly  in  love  are  more  often  tearful  than  brilliant. 
So  she  began  by  checking  the  amorous  young  man.  What 
she  had  to  tell  him  that  evening  was  that  her  life  was  his  ; 
what  she  had  to  discuss  with  him  was  the  surest  way  to 
escape. 

It  was  not  sufficient  to  conquer  ;  after  having  con- 
quered, the  king's  anger  was  to  be  feared,  as  it  was  not 
probable  that  Henri  would  ever  pardon  the  defeat  or 
death  of  his  favorites. 

"  And  then,"  said  Diane,  with  her  arms  round  Bussy's 
neck,  while  her  eyes  rested  on  his  face,  "  are  you  not  the 
bravest  man  in  France  ?  Why  should  you  take  pride  in 
the  increase  of  your  honor  ?  You  are  already  so  superior 
to  others  that  it  would  not  be  generous  to  try  and  win 
greater  fame.  You  do  not  wish  to  please  other  women, 
for  you  love  me,  and  would  fear  to  lose  me.  Louis,  defend 
your  life  !  I  do  not  say,  Think  of  death  ;  because  I  do  not 
think  there  exists  a  man  strong  enough  to  kill  my  Louis, 
except  by  treason.  But  think  of  the  wounds  ;  you  may 
be  wounded,  and  you  know  it,  since  it  is  to  a  wound 
received  in  fighting  these  same  men  that  I  owe  your 
acquaintance." 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,"  said  Bussy,  laughing.  "  I  shall 
guard  my  face.     I  do  not  wish  to  be  disfigured." 

"  Oh,  take  care  of  your  whole  self,  as  if  you  were  I. 
Think  of  the  grief  you  would  feel  if  you  saw  me  brought 
back  wounded  and  bleeding.  Well,  I  would  feel  the  same 
pain  at  the  sight  of  your  blood.  Be  prudent,  my  brave 
lion.  This  is  my  recommendation.  Do  like  that  Roman 
whose  story  you  read  to  me  the  other  day.  Let  your 
three  friends  do  their  fighting  ;  aid  the  one  who  needs  it 
most ;  but  if  two  or  three  men  attack  you  at  once,  fly. 
You  will  turn  like  Horatius  and  kill  them  one  after  the 
other." 

"  Yes,  dearest  Diane,"  said  Bussy. 

"  Oh,  you  answer  without  hearing  me,  Louis  ;  you  look 
at  me,  and  do  not  listen  to  me." 
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"  Yes,  but  I  see  you,  and  you  are  very  beautiful." 

"  Do  not  think  of  my  beauty,  now.  Mon  Dieu  !  I  am 
thinking  of  your  life, — of  our  life.  What  I  am  about  to 
say  is  very  dreadful,  but  I  want  you  to  know  it ;  you  will 
be  more  prudent.  I  shall  have  the  courage  to  witness 
this  duel." 

"  You  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  How  so  ?     It  is  impossible." 

"  No,  listen  ;  in  the  room  next  to  this,  there  is  a  window 
opening  into  a  little  court  and  with  a  side  view  of  the 
Tournelles." 

"  Yes,  I  remember ;  it  overlooks  an  iron  railing,  and 
from  there  I  threw  crumbs  to  the  birds  the  other  day." 

"  From  there  I  shall  see  you.  Above  all,  place  yourself 
in  a  way  for  me  to  see  you  ;  you  will  know  that  I  am 
there,  and  you  can  see  me  yourself.  But  no,  foolish 
woman  that  I  am,  do  not  look  at  me  lest  your  enemy 
should  profit  by  it." 

"  And  kill  me  while  my  eyes  are  fixed  on  you.  If  I 
could  choose  my  death,  Diane,  that  is  the  one  I  would  take. ' ' 

"  Yes,  but  you  are  not  condemned.  This  is  no  time  for 
death  ;  you  must  think  of  living." 

"  And  I  shall  live,  you  may  be  sure.  Besides,  I  shall  be 
well  seconded  ;  you  do  not  know  my  friends,  but  I  know 
them.  Antraguet  uses  his  sword  as  well  as  I  do.  Ribeirac 
is  so  cool  that  the  only  living  things  about  him  seem  to  be 
his  eyes  with  which  he  watches  his  antagonist,  and  the 
arm  with  which  he  strikes.  Livarot  has  the  activity  of 
a  tiger.  The  advantage  is  ours  ;  I  wish  there  were  more 
danger,  to  win  more  glory." 

"  Well,  I  believe  you,  and  I  smile  because  I  hope  ;  but 
listen  to  me,  and  promise  to  obey  me." 

"  Yes,  provided  you  do  not  order  me  to  leave  you." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  mean  to  do,  and  I  appeal  to  your 
reason." 

"  Then  you  should  not  have  made  me  mad." 

"  No  nonsense,  but  obedience, — that  is  the  way  to 
prove  your  love." 
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"  Order  then." 

"  Your  eyes  are  heavy,  dearest ;  you  need  a  good 
night's  rest ;  leave  me." 

"  What,  already  ?  " 

"  I  shall  say  my  prayers,  and  you  will  kiss  me." 

"  But  one  ought  to  pray  to  you  as  to  the  angels." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  the  angels  do  not  pray  to 
God  ?  "  said  Diane,  kneeling  down.  And  looking  up- 
wards with  a  gaze  which  must  have  reached  Heaven  : 
"  Lord,"  she  prayed,  "  if  thou  art  willing  that  thy  servant 
should  live  happily  and  not  die  of  despair,  protect  him 
whom  thou  hast  sent  on  my  path,  and  let  me  love  him, 
and  him  alone." 

She  had  just  finished  these  words,  and  Bussy  had 
thrown  his  arm  around  her  to  raise  her  face  to  his,  when  a 
window-pane  was  suddenly  smashed  in,  then  the  window 
itself  was  broken,  and  three  armed  men  appeared  on  the 
balcony,  while  a  fourth  one  stepped  over  the  balustrade. 
This  one  had  his  face  concealed  by  a  mask  ;  in  his  left 
hand  he  held  a  pistol,  and  in  his  right  a  naked  sword. 

Bussy  remained  for  a  moment  paralyzed  by  the 
frightful  scream  which  Diane  uttered  at  this  sight.  The 
masked  man  made  a  sign,  and  his  three  companions 
advanced.  One  of  the  men  carried  a  musket.  Bussy 
pushed  Diane  aside  with  his  left  hand,  and  drew  his 
sword  with  his  right.  Then  bending  backwards  he 
slowly  lowered  it  without  once  losing  sight  of  his  ad- 
versaries. 

"  Come,  my  brave  fellows,"  said  a  sepulchral  voice  from 
beneath  the  mask,  "  he  is  already  half  dead  with  fear." 

"  You  are  wrong,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  never  feel  fear." 

Diane  made  a  movement  to  draw  near  him. 

"  Stand  aside,  Diane,"  he  said  firmly  ;  but  Diane, 
instead  of  obeying,  threw  herself  a  second  time  on  his 
neck. 

"  You  will  get  me  killed,  madame."  Diane  moved 
away.  She  understood  that  she  could  only  aid  her  lover 
by  passive  obedience. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  hollow  voice,  "  it  is  M.  de  Bussy  ;  I 
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would  not  believe  it,  fool  that  I  am.  Really,  what  a  good 
and  excellent  friend." 

Bussy  bit  his  lips  and  remained  silent ;  he  was  looking 
around  for  the  best  means  of  defence  when  it  came  to 
blows. 

"  He  hears,"  continued  the  terrible  voice,  in  a  mocking 
tone  which  made  it  seem  even  more  terrible, — "  he  hears 
that  the  master  of  the  hounds  is  absent,  leaving  his  wife 
alone  ;  he  fears  she  may  be  afraid  and  comes  to  keep  her 
company.  And  when  does  he  come  ?  On  the  eve  of  a 
duel.     I  repeat,  what  a  good  and  excellent  friend  he  is." 

"  Ah  !  it  is  you,  M.  de  Monsoreau,"  said  Bussy.  "  Well, 
remove  your  mask.  Now,  I  know  with  whom  I  have  to 
deal." 

"  I  shall  do  so,"  said  the  master  of  the  hounds,  and  he 
threw  away  the  velvet  mask. 

Diane  uttered  a  feeble  cry.  The  count's  pallor  was  that 
of  a  corpse,  while  his  smile  was  that  of  a  demon. 

"  Let  us  put  an  end  to  this,  monsieur,"  said  Bussy.  "  I 
do  not  like  noisy  ways.  It  was  very  well  for  Homer's 
heroes  to  speak  before  acting  :  they  were  demi-gods  ;  but 
I  am  a  man,  and  not  afraid.  Attack  me  or  let  me 
pass." 

Monsoreau  replied  by  a  hoarse,  shrill  laugh,  which 
made  Diane  start,  but  which  roused  Bussy' s  anger. 

"  Let  me  pass,"  repeated  the  young  man,  whose  blood 
now  left  his  heart  and  rushed  to  his  head. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  said  Monsoreau  ;  "let  you  pass  !  how 
you  ask  for  that  !  " 

"  Then  draw  your  sword  and  have  done.  I  wish  to  be 
home,  and  have  far  to  go." 

"  You  had  come  to  sleep  here,  monsieur,  and  you  shall 
do  so,"  replied  the  master  of  the  hounds. 

During  this  time  two  more  men  appeared  over  the 
balcony  and  took  their  places  beside  their  companions. 

"  Four  and  two  are  six,"  said  Bussy.  "  Where  are  the 
others  ?  " 

"  They  are  waiting  at  the  door,"  said  Monsoreau. 

Diane  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  notwithstanding  her 
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efforts,  Bussy  could  hear  her  sobs.  He  gave  her  a  rapid 
glance,  then  looking  at  the  count, — 

"  My  dear  monsieur,"  he  said,  after  a  short  pause, 
"  you  know  that  I  am  a  man  of  honor." 

"  Yes,"  said  Monsoreau,  "  you  are  a  man  of  honor,  as 
madame  is  a  faithful  wife." 

"  Well,  monsieur,"  said  Bussy,  slightly  bending  his 
head,  "  this  is  severe,  but  it  is  deserved,  and  all  will  be 
settled  at  once.  Only,  as  I  have  an  engagement  for  to- 
morrow with  four  gentlemen  whom  you  know,  and  their 
claim  is  prior  to  yours,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  retire  to- 
night, pledging  my  word  that  you  will  find  me  when  and 
where  you  may  wish." 

Monsoreau  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Listen,"  said  Bussy.  "  I  swear  before  God,  monsieur, 
that  after  I  have  satisfied  MM.  de  Schomberg,  D'Epernon, 
Quelus,  and  Maugiron,  I  shall  be  at  your  service.  If  they 
kill  me,  well,  you  will  be  paid  by  their  hands  ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  in  condition  to  pay  my  debts — " 

Monsoreau  turned  to  his  men. 

"  On,  my  brave  fellows,"  he  said. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Bussy,  "  I  was  mistaken.  This  is  not  a 
duel :   it  is  an  assassination." 

"  Parbleu  !  "  said  Monsoreau. 

"  Yes,  I  see.  We  had  misunderstood  each  other.  But 
consider,  monsieur, — the  Due  d'Anjou  will  take  this  very 
ill." 

"  He  sent  me,"  said  Monsoreau. 

Bussy  shuddered.  Diane  raised  her  hands  to  Heaven 
with  a  groan. 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  must  rely  on 
Bussy  alone.  Stand  well,  my  men."  In  one  second  he 
had  overturned  the  prie-dieu,  drawn  up  a  table,  and 
thrown  a  chair  upon  the  whole,  thus  improvising  a  kind 
of  rampart  between  himself  and  his  enemies.  This 
movement  'had  been  so  rapid  that  a  bullet  fired  from  the 
musket  buried  itself  in  the  soft  padding  of  the  prie-dieu. 
Bussy  also  threw  down  a  magnificent  credence-table  of 
the  time  of  Francis  I.  and  added  it  to  his  fortifications. 
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Diane  was  concealed  behind  this  last  rampart.  She 
understood  that  she  could  aid  Bussy  only  by  her  prayers, 
and  she  prayed.  Bussy  glanced  at  her,  then  at  his  assail- 
ants, then  at  his  intrenchments. 

"  Come  on,  now,"  he  said,  "  but  take  care.  My  sword  is 
sharp." 

The  men,  urged  onward  by  Monsoreau,  advanced,  and 
one  of  them  tried  to  seize  the  prie-dien  and  draw  it  down  ; 
but  before  his  hand  had  touched  it,  Bussy's  sword,  passing 
through  a  crack,  had  ripped  open  his  arm  from  the  elbow 
to  the  shoulder.  The  man  uttered  a  cry  and  fell  back. 
Bussy  then  heard  rapid  footsteps  in  the  corridor,  and 
thought  he  was  caught  between  two  fires.  He  rushed 
to  the  door  to  bolt  it,  but  ere  he  could  reach  it,  it  was 
opened.  The  young  man  stepped  backwards  to  be  in  a 
position  of  defence  against  his  old  and  new  enemies. 

"  Ah  !  dear  master,"  said  a  well-known  voice.  "  Are  we 
in  time  ?  " 

"  Remy  !  "  cried  the  count. 

"  And  I  !  "  cried  a  second  voice  ;  "  it  seems  they  are 
trying  to  assassinate  here." 

Bussy  recognized  this  voice,  and  made  a  joyful  ex- 
clamation. 

"  Saint-Luc,"  he  said. 

"  In  person." 

"  Ah,  ah  !  "  said  Bussy,  "  I  think  now,  my  dear  M.  de 
Monsoreau,  that  you  would  do  well  to  let  us  pass.  If  you 
do  not  stand  aside,  we  shall  pass  over  you." 

"  Three  more  men  !  "  cried  Monsoreau,  and  three 
more  heads  appeared  above  the  balcony. 

"  Ah,  is  it  then  an  army  ?  "  asked  Saint-Luc. 

"  Oh,  God  protect  him  !  "  prayed  Diane. 

"  Wretch  !  "  cried  Monsoreau,  and  he  advanced  to 
strike  her.  Bussy  saw  the  movement.  Agile  as  a  tiger,  he 
bounded  over  his  rampart.  Hjs  sword  met  Monsoreau's, 
and  he  touched  him  on  the  throat ;  but  the  distance  was 
too  great.     The  wound  was  only  a  scratch. 

Five  or  six  men  fell  at  once  on  Bussy.  One  of  them  fell 
beneath  Saint-Luc's  sword. 
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"  Forward  !  "  cried  Remy. 

"  No,  not  forward,"  said  Bussy  ;  "  carry  away  Diane." 

Monsoreau  uttered  a  yell,  and  snatched  a  pistol  from 
one  of  the  new-comers.     Remy  hesitated. 

"  But  you,"  he  said. 

"  Away,  away  !  "  cried  Bussy,  "  I  confide  her  to  you  !" 

"  Come,  madame,"  said  Remy. 

"  Never  !   No,  I  shall  never  abandon  him  !  " 

Remy  picked  her  up  in  his  arms. 

"  Bussy  !  "    cried  Diane  ;  "  come  to  me, — help  !  " 

The  poor  woman  was  wild  ;  she  no  longer  distinguished 
her  friends  from  her  enemies.  All  that  separated  her 
from  Bussy  was  fatal  and  mortal. 

"  Go  !  "   cried  Bussy  ;   "I  shall  join  you." 

"  Yes,"  shrieked  Monsoreau,  "  you  will  join  her,  I 
hope." 

Bussy  saw  Le  Haudoin  totter  and  fall,  dragging  Diane 
with  him.     He  uttered  a  cry  and  turned. 

"  It  is  nothing,  master,"  said  Remy  ;  "I  received  the 
bullet ;  she  is  safe." 

Three  men  threw  themselves  on  Bussy.  Just  as  he 
turned,  Saint-Luc  passed  between  Bussy  and  the  three 
men.     One  of  the  three  fell ;  the  other  two  stepped  back. 

"  Saint-Luc,"  said  Bussy,  "  in  the  name  of  the  woman 
you  love,  save  Diane." 

"  But  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  man." 

Saint-Luc  flew  to  Diane,  who  had  already  risen  on  her 
knees,  picked  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  disappeared  through 
the  door. 

"  Here,  my  men,  from  the  staircase,"  shouted  Mon- 
soreau. 

"  Ah,  wretch  !  "  cried  Bussy  ;  "ah,  coward  !  " 

Monsoreau  retreated  behind  his  men.  Bussy  gave  a 
back  stroke  and  a  thrust;  with  the  first  he  cut  open  a 
head,  and  with  the  second  he  pierced  a  breast. 

"  That  makes  room,"  he  said,  as  he  took  his  place 
behind  his  rampart. 

"  Fly,  master,  fly  !  "   murmured  Remy. 
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"I,  fiv, — fly  from  assassins  !  "  Then  bending  over  the 
young  man,  "  Diane  must  escape,"  he  said  ;  "  but  what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  Take  care,"  said  Remy, — "  take  care  !  " 

Four  men  had  just  come  in  through  the  door  from  the 
staircase.  Bussy  was  taken  between  the  two  bands  ;  but 
his  only  thought  was  for  Diane  ;  and  without  losing  a 
second,  he  flew  at  these  four  men.  They  were  taken 
unawares  and  two  fell, — one  wounded,  and  the  other 
dead.  Then,  as  Monsoreau  advanced,  he  stepped  back 
and  found  himself  behind  his  rampart. 

"  Draw  the  bolts  !  "  cried  Monsoreau  ;  "  turn  the  key ; 
we  have  him  ;  we  have  him  !  " 

During  this  time,  Remy,  by  a  last  effort,  had  dragged 
himself  before  Bussy,  and  added  his  body  to  the  rampart. 
There  was  a  pause.  Bussy,  with  his  legs  bent,  his  body 
placed  against  the  wall,  and  his  sword  pointed,  threw  a 
rapid  glance  around  him. 

Seven  men  were  lying  on  the  ground  and  nine  remained 
standing.  Bussy  counted  them  with  his  eyes.  But 
when  he  saw  the  nine  swords  gleaming  ;  when  he  heard 
Monsoreau  encourage  his  men,  and  felt  the  blood  beneath 
his  feet,  this  brave  man,  who  had  never  known  fear,  saw 
the  image  of  death  rising  from  the  depths  of  the  chamber 
and  summoning  him  with  her  wan  smile. 

"  I  may  kill  five  of  the  nine,"  he  said,  "  but  the  other 
four  will  kill  me.  I  have  strength  to  fight  for  ten  more 
minutes  ;  well,  during  these  ten  minutes  I  shall  do  what 
man  has  never  done  before." 

Removing  his  cloak,  which  he  wound  round  his  left  arm 
like  a  buckler,  he  bounded  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
seeming  to  consider  it  unworthy  of  his  fame  to  fight  any 
longer  under  cover.  There  his  sword  slipped  like  a  snake 
among  the  other  swords.  Three  times  he  saw  an  opening 
and  extended  his  arm  ;  three  times  he  felt  the  leather 
doublets  yield,  and  three  times  he  felt  the  warm  blood 
flow  on  his  hands.  During  this  time  he  had  parried 
twenty  thrusts  with  his  left  arm.  His  cloak  was  in 
shreds. 
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The  assassins  changed  their  tactics  when  they  saw  three 
men  fall.  They  gave  up  the  sword,  and  some  fell  upon 
him  with  the  butt-end  of  their  muskets,  while  others  fired 
their  pistols  which  they  had  not  yet  used.  He  avoided 
the  bullets  by  jumping  from  side  to  side  or  stooping.  In 
that  supreme  hour  his  whole  being  seemed  to  multiply 
itself.  He  not  only  saw,  heard,  and  acted,  but  he  seemed 
to  divine  his  enemies'  most  secret  thoughts.  Bussy  was 
in  one  of  those  moments  where  the  creature  reaches  the 
height  of  its  perfection.  He  was  less  than  a  god  because 
he  was  mortal,  but  he  was  more  than  a  man. 

He  then  thought  that  by  killing  Monsoreau  he  would 
put  an  end  to  the  fight.  He  looked  for  him  among  the 
assassins  ;  but  Monsoreau  was  behind  his  men,  calmly 
loading  the  pistols  or  firing  from  his  sheltered  position. 
But  it  was  an  easy  thing  for  Bussy  to  make  an  opening. 
He  threw  himself  among  the  assailants  and  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  Monsoreau.  The  latter,  who  held  a 
loaded  pistol,  raised  it  and  fired  ;  and  the  bullet,  striking 
against  the  sword,  broke  the  blade  within  six  inches  of  the 
hilt. 

"  Disarmed,"  cried  Monsoreau, — "  disarmed  !  " 

Bussy  stepped  back,  stooping  as  he  did  so  to  pick  up  his 
broken  blade.  In  one  instant  he  had  tied  it  to  his  wrist 
with  his  handkerchief.  The  fight  began  again,  presenting 
the  prodigious  spectacle  of  a  man  almost  without  weapons, 
but  also  almost  without  wounds,  keeping  six  enemies  at 
bay,  and  with  ten  corpses  as  a  rampart.  The  struggle 
became  more  terrible  than  ever.  While  Monsoreau's 
men  rushed  against  Bussy,  Monsoreau,  who  guessed  that 
the  young  man  was  seeking  another  weapon,  drew  to  his 
side  all  those  that  were  within  reach.  Bussy  was  sur- 
rounded. The  blade  of  his  sword  was  bent,  twisted, 
and  shook  in  his  hand  ;  fatigue  began  to  deaden  his 
arm.  He  looked  around,  and  suddenly  one  of  the 
bodies  rose  to  its  knees  and  handed  him  a  long,  strong 
sword.  This  corpse  was  Remy's,  who  performed  a  last 
act  of  devotion. 

Bussy  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  and  bounded  back  to  free 
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his  hand  from  his  broken  blade.  In  the  mean  time, 
Monsoreau  approached  Remy  and  discharged  his  pistol 
at  his  head.  Remy  fell  with  a  shattered  skull,  this  time 
to  rise  no  more.     Bussy  roared. 

His  strength  returned  with  the  means  of  defence.  He 
whirled  his  sword  round  in  a  circle,  cutting  off  a  wrist  and 
opening  a  cheek.  The  way  to  the  door  was  cleared  by  this 
double  stroke.  He  rushed  against  it,  and  tried  to  force 
it  open  with  an  effort  that  shook  the  wall ;  but  the  bolts 
resisted.  Exhausted  by  the  effort,  Bussy  let  fall  his 
right  arm,  and  with  the  left  he  tried  to  draw  the  bolts 
behind  him,  while  he  faced  his  assailants. 

During  this  second  he  received  a  bullet  in  the  thigh  and 
two  wounds  in  his  side.  But  he  had  drawn  the  bolts  and 
turned  the  key.  Sublime  with  rage,  he  repulsed  the 
boldest  of  the  ruffians,  and  rushing  on  Monsoreau  wounded 
him  in  the  chest.  The  master  of  the  hounds  uttered  a 
curse. 

'■  Ah  !  "  said  Bussy,  opening  the  door,  "lam  beginning 
to  think  that  I  shall  escape." 

The  four  men  threw  down  their  weapons  and  threw 
themselves  on  Bussy  ;  they  could  not  touch  him  with  the 
sword,  for  his  marvellous  skill  made  him  invulnerable. 
They  tried  to  smother  him,  but  Bussy  knocked  them  with 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  or  slashed  them,  without  mercy. 
Monsoreau  twice  approached  the  young  man,  and  was 
wounded  twice  more.     But  the  three  men  hung  on  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  and  snatched  it  from  his  hands.     Bussy 
picked  up  a  tripod  of  carved  wood  used  as  a  footstool,  and 
struck  three  blows  ;    two  men  fell,  but  the  tripod  broke 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  last  who  remained  standing.     He 
buried  his  dagger  in  Bussy's  breast,  but  Bussy  seized  his 
wrist,  drew  out  the  dagger,  and  forced  him  to  stab  himself. 
The  last  one  jumped  out  of  the  window.     Bussy  ad- 
vanced to  follow  him  ;    but  Monsoreau,  who  was  lying 
amongst  the  corpses,  rose  in  turn  and  ripped  open  his  leg 
with  a  knife.     The  young  man  uttered  a  cry,  seized  the 
nearest  sword,  and  plunged  it  into  the  master  of  the 
hounds  so  vigorouslv  that  he  nailed  him  to  the  ground. 
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"  Ah,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  do  not  know  if  I  shall  live,  but  I 
shall  at  least  have  seen  you  die." 

Monsoreau  made  an  effort  to  answer,  but  his  last  sigh 
passed  between  his  open  lips.  Bussy  then  dragged  him- 
self to  the  corridor.  He  was  losing  all  his  blood  from  his 
wound  in  the  leg.  He  threw  a  last  glance  behind  him. 
The  moon  had  just  come  from  beneath  a  cloud  ;  its  light 
flooded  this  room  inundated  with  blood,  and  illumined 
the  walls  pierced  by  bullets  and  hacked  by  blows,  and 
lighted  up  the  pale  faces  of  the  dead,  most  of  whom  pre- 
served in  death  the  fierce  look  of  the  assassin.  Bussy, 
at  the  sight  of  this  field  of  battle  peopled  by  himself,  felt 
a  thrill  of  pride,  wounded  and  dying  though  he  was.  As 
he  had  said,  he  had  done  what  no  man  could  have  done. 
There  now  remained  for  him  to  fly  and  escape  ;  he  could 
fly  from  the  dead. 

But  all  was  not  over  for  the  unfortunate  young  man. 
When  he  reached  the  staircase,  he  saw  weapons  gleaming 
in  the  yard  ;  a  shot  was  fired,  and  he  received  a  bullet  in 
his  shoulder.  The  court  was  guarded.  He  then  thought 
of  the  little  window  through  which  Diane  had  promised  to 
watch  the  combat  on  the  morrow,  and  he  went  to  it  as 
rapidly  as  he  could.  It  was  open  and  looked  out  upon  a 
starlit  sky.  Bussy  closed  and  locked  the  door  behind  him  ; 
then  with  great  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  mounting  on  the 
window,  climbed  over  the  railing,  and  measured  with  his 
eye  the  distance  to  the  iron  trellis,  so  as  to  jump  on  the 
other  side. 

"  Oh,  I  shall  never  have  the  strength,"  he  murmured  ; 
but  at  that  moment  he  heard  footsteps  on  the  stairs.  It 
was  the  second  troop  coming  up.  Bussy  was  without 
means  of  defence.  He  summoned  all  his  strength,  and, 
leaning  on  the  only  arm  and  foot  he  could  use,  he  made  a 
spring.  But  as  he  sprang,  the  sole  of  his  boot  slipped  on 
the  stone,  he  had  so  much  blood  on  his  feet.  He  fell  upon 
the  iron  trellis.  Some  of  the  sharp  points  entered  his 
body,  while  others  caught  in  his  clothes,  and  he  remained 
hanging.     At  that  moment  he  thought  of  his  only  friend. 

"  Saint-Luc  !  "   he  cried,  "  help  !   Saint-Luc  !  " 
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"  Ah,  it  is  you,  ML  de  Bussy,"  said  a  voice,  coming  from 
a  clump  of  trees.  Bussy  started  ;  it  was  not  the  voice  of 
Saint-Luc. 

"  Saint-Luc  !  "  he  cried  again,  "  help  !  help  !  fear 
nothing  for  Diane  ;   I  have  killed  Monsoreau." 

"  Ah,  Monsoreau  is  killed  ?  "   said  another  voice. 

"  Yes." 

"  Very  well." 

Bussy  saw  two  men  come  from  beneath  the  trees ;  both 
were  masked. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Bussy,  "  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
help  an  unfortunate  man  who  may  yet  escape  if  you  aid 
him." 

"  What  do  you  think,  monseigneur  ?  "  asked  one  of 
the  men  in  an  undertone. 

"  Imprudent  !  "  said  the  other. 

"  Monseigneur,"  cried  Bussy,  who  had  heard  through 
the  acuteness  of  his  senses,  "  deliver  me,  and  I  will  pardon 
you  for  betraying  me." 

"  Do  you  hear  ?  "   asked  the  masked  man. 

"  What  do  you  order  ?  " 

"  That  you  deliver  him," — then  he  added,  with  a  laugh 
which  his  mask  partially  concealed, — "  from  his  suf- 
ferings." 

Bussy  turned  his  head  towards  the  man  who  laughed  at 
such  a  moment. 

"  Oh,  I  am  lost,"  he  murmured.  At  the  same  moment 
the  barrel  of  a  gun  was  placed  against  his  breast  and  a 
shot  was  fired.  Bussy' s  head  fell  upon  his  shoulder 
and  his  hands  stiffened.  "  Assassin  !  "  he  said,  "  be 
accursed."  He  died  with  Diane's  name  on  his  lips.  The 
drops  of  his  blood  fell  from  the  trellis  upon  the  one  whom 
he  called  Monseigneur. 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  "  cried  several  men  who  had  broken  open 
the  door  and  appeared  at  the  window. 

"  Yes,"  cried  D'Aurilly,  "  but  fly.  Remember  that 
Monseigneur  the  Due  d'Anjou  was  M.  de  Bussy 's  friend 
and  protector." 

The  men  asked  no  more  questions  and  disappeared. 
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The   duke    heard    the  sound   of    their  retreating   foot- 
steps. 

"  Now,  D'Aurilly,"  said  the  other  masked  man,  "  go 
up  into  that  room  and  throw  down  Monsoreau's  body." 
D'Aurilly  went  up,  recognized  the  master  of  the  hounds 
among  the  many  corpses,  took  him  up  on  his  shoulders, 
and  threw  down  the  body,  which  fell  at  the  duke's  feet, 
while  the  blood  splashed  on  his  clothes.  Francois  searched 
the  dead  man's  doublet  and  drew  out  the  paper  signed  by 
his  royal  hand. 

'•'  This  is  all  I  wanted,"  he  said  ;  "  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  done  here." 

"  And  Diane  ?  "   asked  D'Aurilly,  from  the  window. 

"  Ma  foi  I  I  no  longer  care  for  her,  and  as  she  has  not 
recognized  us,  untie  her  and  Saint-Luc  and  let  them  go 
where  they  please." 

D'Aurilly  disappeared. 

"  I  shall  not  be  King  of  France  this  time,"  said  the 
duke,  as  he  tore  the  paper  to  pieces  ;  "  but  I  escape  being 
beheaded  for  high  treason." 


CHAPTER  XCIII. 

HOW   GORENFLOT   FOUND   HIMSELF  MORE   THAN   EVER 
BETWEEN    A    GALLOWS   AND   AN    ABBEY. 

The  adventure  of  the  conspiracy  was  a  comedy  to  the  very 
end  ;  neither  the  Swiss  placed  at  one  end  nor  the  French 
guards  at  the  other  had  been  able  to  lay  hands  on  even  the 
smallest  conspirator.  All  had  fled  through  the  sub- 
terranean passage.  They  saw  nothing  come  out  of  the 
abbey.  So  soon  as  the  door  was  broken  in,  Crillon  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  about  thirty  men,  and  with  the 
king,  invaded  Sainte-Genevieve. 

A  deathlike  silence  reigned  throughout  the  vast  and 
gloomy  buildings.  Crillon,  a  man  of  experience,  would 
have  preferred  a  great  noise ;    he  feared  some  ambush. 
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But  in  vain  did  he  send  out  scouts  ;  in  vain  did  they 
open  doors  and  windows,  and  search  the  crypt, — all  was 
deserted. 

The  king  was  among  the  first,  and  went  sword  in  hand, 
crying  out,  "  Chicot,  Chicot !  " 

Xo  one  answered.   . 

"  Have  they  killed  him  ?  "asked  the  king.  "  Mordien  I 
they  shall  pay  for  my  fool  the  price  of  a  gentleman." 

"  You  are  right,  sire,"  replied  Crillon,  "  he  was  one,  and 
of  the  bravest." 

Chicot  did  not  reply  because  he  was  busy  beating  M.  de 
Mayenne,  and  he  found  so  much  pleasure  in  this  occupa- 
tion that  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  what  was  going  on 
around  him.  However,  when  the  duke  had  disappeared, 
and  Gorenflot  had  fainted,  and  nothing  remained  to 
occupy  his  attention,  he  heard  and  recognized  the  royal 
voice. 

"  Here,  my  son,  come  this  way,"  he  cried  with  all  his 
strength  while  trying  to  make  Gorenflot  sit  up.  He  suc- 
ceeded and  placed  him  against  a  tree. 

The  strength  he  was  obliged  to  use  in  this  charitable 
work  took  away  from  his  voice  a  portion  of  its  volume,  so 
that  Henri  imagined  it  came  to  him  with  a  lamentable 
tone.  This  was  not  the  case.  Chicot  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  height  of  his  triumph,  only  as  he  watched  the 
monk's  pitiful  condition  he  asked  himself  if  he  must  run 
the  traitor  through  or  be  merciful  towards  this  voluminous 
hogshead. 

He  therefore  looked  at  Gorenflot  for  a  moment  as 
Augustus  must  have  looked  at  Cinna.  Gorenflot  was 
gradually  coming  to  his  senses,  and  stupid  though  he  was, 
he  understood  the  peril  of  his  situation.  Besides,  he 
rather  resembled  those  animals  who  are  incessantly 
threatened  by  men,  and  who  feel  instinctively  that  no 
hand  is  ever  raised  but  to  beat  them.  These  were  his 
inner  feelings  when  he  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Monsieur  Chicot,"  he  cried. 

"  Ah,  ah,"  said  the  Gascon,  "  so  vou  are  not 
dead  ?  " 
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"  My  good  Monsieur  Chicot,"  said  the  monk,  trying  to 
clasp  his  two  hands  over  his  enormous  stomach,  "is  it 
possible  that  you  will  give  me  into  the  hands  of  my 
persecutors  ? 

"  Wretch  !  "  said  Chicot,  in  a  tone  of  ill-disguised 
tenderness. 

Gorenflot  began  to  howl.  After  having  succeeded  in 
joining  his  hands,  he  tried  to  wring  them. 

"I,  who  have  made  so  many  good  dinners  with  you,"  he 
cried.  "  I  who  drank  so  neatly  that  you  called  me  the 
king  of  sponges.  I  who  was  so  fond  of  the  capons  you 
ordered  at  the  Corne  d'Abondance  that  I  never  left  but 
the  bones." 

Chicot  found  this  climax  so  sublime  that  he  determined 
on  clemency. 

"  Here  they  are,  good  God  !  "  cried  Gorennot,  making 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  rise, — '•'  here  they  are  !  they  are 
coming.  I  am  dead.  Oh,  good  Monsieur  Chicot,  help 
me."  And  the  monk,  not  being  able  to  rise,  threw  himself 
face  downwards.     It  was  easier. 

"  Rise,"  said  Chicot. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  We  shall  see." 

"  You  have  beaten  me  so  much  that  it  might  count  for 
something." 

Chicot  burst  out  laughing.  The  poor  monk  was  so 
upset  that  he  really  imagined  he  had  received  all  the 
blows  distributed  to  Mayenne. 

"  You  laugh,  Monsieur  Chicot,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  laugh,  animal." 

"  Then  I  shall  live  ?  " 

"  Perhaps." 

"  Well,  you  would  not  laugh  if  your  Gorenflot  were 
about  to  die." 

"  That  does  not  depend  upon  me,  but  upon  the  king  ; 
the  king  alone  has  the  right  of  life  and  death." 

Gorenflot  made  an  attempt  and  succeeded  in  getting 
upon  his  knees.  At  this  moment  the  scene  was  brightly 
illuminated,  and  the  two  friends  were  surrounded  by  a 
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number  of  men  whose  embroidered  doublets  and  flaming 
swords  glittered  in  the  glare  of  the  torches. 

"  Ah,  Chicot,  my  dear  Chicot,"  cried  the  king,  "  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you." 

"  You  hear,  Monsieur  Chicot,  that  great  prince  is  happy 
to  see  you." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  in  his  happiness,  he  will  not  refuse  to  grant 
what  you  request  ;   ask  for  my  pardon." 

"  From  Herod  ?  " 

"  Oh,  be  silent,  dear  Monsieur  Chicot." 

"  Well,  sire,"  said  Chicot,  turning  to  the  king,  "  how 
many  have  you  ?  " 

"  Confiteor,"  said  Gorenflot. 

"  Not  one,"  replied  Crillon.  "  The  traitors  must  have 
found  some  opening  unknown  to  us." 

"  That  is  probable,"  said  Chicot. 

"  But  you  saw  them  ?  "   asked  the  king. 

"  Certainlv,  I  saw  them." 

"  All  ?  " 

"  From  the  first  to  the  last." 

"  Confiteor,"  repeated  Gorenflot,  who  could  get  no 
further. 

"  You  no  doubt  recognized  them  ?  " 

"  No,  sire." 

"  What  !   you  did  not  recognize  them  ?  " 

"  That  is  to  say,  I  only  recognized  one  ;  and  yet —  " 

"  And  yet  ?  " 

"  It  was  not  his  face." 

"  Wlvich  one  did  you  recognize  ?  " 

"  M.  de  Mayenne." 

"  M.  de  Mayenne  ! — the  one  to  whom  you  owed  ?  " 

"  Exactly.     We  are  quits,  sire." 

"  Ah  !   tell  me  about  it,  Chicot." 

"  Later,  my  son,  later  ;  let  us  attend  to  the  present." 

"  Ah,  you  have  made  a  prisoner  !  "  suddenly  said 
Crillon,  laying  his  hand  on  Gorenflot,  who  bent  beneath 
the  weight. 

The  monk  began  to  speak,  and  Chicot  took  his  time  to 
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reply,  allowing  all  the  anguish  of  fright  to  dwell  within 
the  heart  of  the  unhappy  man. 

Gorenflot  came  very  near  fainting  a  second  time  when 
he  felt  all  this  anger  seething  around  him.  Finally,  after 
a  moment's  silence,  during  which  Gorerhiot  fancied  he 
heard  the  trumpet  of  the  last  judgment  blowing  in  his 
ears, — 

"  Sire,"  said  Chicot,  "  look  well  at  this  monk." 

One  of  the  men  raised  a  torch  to  Gorenflot's  face.  He 
closed  his  eyes  to  make  easier  the  passage  from  one  world 
to  another. 

"  The  preacher  Gorenflot  !  "  cried  Henri. 

"  Confiteor,  confiteor,  confiteor  I  "  quickly  said  the 
monk. 

"  In  person,"  said  Chicot. 

"  The  one  who — " 

"  Exactly,"  interrupted  the  Gascon. 

"  Ah,  ah  !  "  said  the  king,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction.  The 
perspiration  from  Gorenflot's  face  might  have  filled  a 
bucket,  and  with  good  cause,  for  the  swords  clashed  in  a 
most  threatening  manner  ;  some  even  came  dangerously 
near.  Gorenflot  felt  them  rather  than  saw  them,  and 
uttered  a  feeble  cry. 

"  Wait,"  said  Chicot,  "  the  king  must  know  all ;  "  and 
taking  Henri  aside,  — 

"  My  son,"  he  whispered  to  him,  "  thank  God  for 
having  permitted  this  holy  man  to  come  into  the  world 
some  thirty-five  years  ago,  because  he  is  the  one  who 
saved  us  all." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  he  told  me  the  whole  plot  from  beginning  to 
end." 

"  When  ?  " 

"  About  a  week  ago  ;  so  if  ever  your  Majesty's  enemies 
were  to  find  him,  he  would  be  a  dead  man." 

Gorenflot  heard  only  the  last  words. 

"  A  dead  man  !  "   and  he  fell  on  both  hands. 

"  Worthy  man  !  "  said  the  king,  throwing  a  kindly 
glance  on  that  mass  of  flesh  which,  in  the  eyes  of  every 
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sensible  man,  represented  a  mass  of  matter  capable  of 
absorbing  and  extinguishing  every  ray  of  intelligence, 
"  we  shall  cover  him  with  our  protection." 

Gorenflot  caught  this  merciful  glance  in  its  flight,  and 
like  an  ancient  mask,  smiled  on  one  side  while  he  wept  on 
the  other. 

"  And  you  will  do  wisely,  my  king,"  said  Chicot ;  '  for 
he  is  a  most  wonderful  servant." 

"  What  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do  with  him  ?  "  asked 
the  king. 

"  I  think  he  will  be  in  great  danger  so  long  as  he  remains 
in  Paris." 

"HI  were  to  give  him  guards  ?  "  said  the  king. 

Gorenflot  heard  Henri  make  this  proposition. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  it  seems  I  shall  get  off  with  imprison- 
ment. I  prefer  that  to  beating,  if  they  only  feed  me 
well." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Chicot ;  "  it  will  be  needless  if  you 
allow  me  to  take  him  with  me." 

"  Where?  " 

"  Home." 

"  Well,  take  him  and  return  to  the  Louvre,  where  I 
shall  join  my  friends  and  prepare  them  for  to-morrow." 

"  Rise,  reverend  father,"  said  Chicot  to  the  monk. 

"  He  is  jesting,"  murmured  Gorenflot. 

"  Get  up,  you  brute  !  "  whispered  the  Gascon,  giving 
him  a  kick. 

"  Ah,  I  deserved  that  !  "   cried  Gorenflot. 

"  What  is  he  saying  ?  "   asked  the  king. 

"  Sire,"  replied  Chicot,  "  he  enumerates  all  his  fatigues, 
he  recalls  his  tortures,  and  when  I  promise  him  your 
Majesty's  protection,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
merits,  he  says,  '  I  deserved  that  !  '  " 

"  Poor  devil !  "  said  the  king,  "  well,  take  good  care  of 
him." 

"  Ah,  be  not  uneasy,  sire  ;  when  he  is  with  me  he  lacks 
nothing." 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  Chicot,"  cried  Gorenflot,  "  whither  are 
you  taking  me  ?  " 
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"  You  shall  soon  know.  In  the  mean  time,  thank  his 
Majesty,  you  monster  of  iniquities  !  " 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  Thank  him,  I  tell  you  !  " 

"  Sire,"  stammered  Gorenflot,  "  since  your  gracious 
Majesty — " 

"  Yes,"  said  Henri,  "  I  know  all  that  you  did  during 
your  journey  to  Lyons,  during  the  evening  of  the  League, 
and  finally  to-day.  Receive  the  assurance  that  you  shall 
be  rewarded  according  to  your  merits." 

Gorenflot  breathed  a  sigh. 

"  Where  is  Panurge  ?  "  asked  Chicot. 

"  In  the  stable,  poor  animal." 

"  Well,  go  and  get  him,  mount  him,  and  meet  me  here." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  Chicot." 

The  monk  went  quickly  away,  very  much  surprised  that 
the  guards  did  not  follow  him. 

"  Now,  my  son,"  said  Chicot,  "  keep  twenty  men  for 
your  escort,  and  detach  ten  others  with  M.  de  Crillon." 

"  Where  shall  I  send  them  ? 

"  To  the  Hotel  d'Anjou,  and  let  them  bring  your 
brother." 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  That  he  may  not  escape  a  second  time." 

"  Did  my  brother —  " 

"  Do  you  repent  of  having  followed  my  advice  to-day  ?" 

"  No,  par  la  mordieu  !  " 

"  Well,  do  as  I  tell  you." 

Henri  ordered  the  colonel  of  the  French  guards  to  bring 
the  Due  d'Anjou  to  the  Louvre.  Crillon,  who  had  no 
feeling  of  tenderness  for  the  prince,  set  out  at  once. 

"  And  you  ?  "  said  Henri. 

"  I  am  waiting  for  my  saint." 

"  And  you  will  join  me  at  the  Louvre  ?  " 

"  Within  one  hour." 

"  Then  I  shall  leave  you." 

"  Go,  my  son  !  " 

Henri  set  out  with  the  rest  of  the  troop.  As  for  Chicot, 
he  went  towards  the  stable,  and  as  he  entered  the  yard  he 
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saw  Gorenflot  appear,  mounted  on  Panurge.  The  poor 
fellow  had  not  even  thought  of  avoiding  his  impendingfate. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Chicot,  leading  Panurge  by  the 
halter  ;  "we  must  hasten,  for  we  are  expected." 

Gorenflot  did  not  make  a  shadow  of  resistance,  only  he 
shed  so  many  tears  that  he  seemed  to  grow  visibly  thinner. 

"  When  I  said  so,"  he  murmured, — "  when  I  said  so  !  " 

Chicot  continued  to  lead  Panurge,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

CHAPTER  XCIY. 

WHERE  CHICOT  GUESSES  WHY  D'EPERNON  HAD  BLOOD  ON 
HIS    FEET,    AND   NONE    IN    HIS    CHEEKS. 

When  the  king  returned  to  the  Louvre,  he  found  his 
friends  in  bed  and  sleeping  peacefully.  Historical  events 
have  a  singular  influence,  which  consists  in  reflecting  their 
greatness  on  preceding  ones.  Those  who  will  consider  the 
occurrences  which  were  to  take  place  that  morning,  for  the 
king  returned  to  the  Louvre  at  about  two  o'clock, — those 
who  will  consider  these  occurrences  with  a  knowledge  of 
future  results,  will  take  some  interest  in  seeing  the  king, 
who  had  just  saved  his  crown,  take  refuge  near  his  three 
friends  who,  in  a  few  hours,  were  to  risk  their  lives  for  him. 

The  poet  who  does  not  foresee,  but  who  guesses,  will 
find  great  charm  in  these  young  faces  refreshed  by  sleep 
and  smiling  confidently  as  they  he  in  their  beds  placed 
side  by  side,  like  brothers  in  the  paternal  dormitory. 

Henri  advanced  cautiously  among  them,  followed  by 
Chicot,  who,  having  deposited  his  patient  in  a  place  of 
safety,  had  joined  the  king.  One  bed  was  empty  :  it  was 
D'Epernon's. 

"  Not  yet  come  in,  the  imprudent,"  murmured  the 
king ;  "  ah,  the  wretch,  the  fool !  having  to  fight  to- 
morrow with  Bussy,  the  bravest  man  in  France,  the  most 
dangerous  in  the  world,  and  think  no  more  of  it  than 
that !  " 

"  Yes,  very  true,"  said  Chicot. 
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"  Send  for  him,  bring  him  here,"  cried  the  king.  "  Then 
go  for  Miron ;  I  wish  him  to  make  that  madman  sleep  in 
spite  of  himself.  I  wish  sleep  to  make  him  strong  and 
vigorous,  able  to  defend  himself." 

"  Sire,"  said  the  usher,  "  here  is  M.  D'Epernon  who  is 
just  now  returning." 

D'Epernon  had,  in  fact,  just  come  in.  Hearing  of  the 
king's  return,  and  expecting  his  visit  to  the  dormitory,  he 
hoped  to  glide  in  unperccived.  But  his  arrival  was 
watched  and  immediately  announced  to  the  king.  Finding 
there  was  no  way  to  escape  the  scolding,  he  appeared  on 
the  threshold  very  much  confused. 

"  Ah,  here  you  are  at  last,"  said  Henri ;  "  come  and 
look  at  your  friends." 

D'Epernon  glanced  around  the  room  and  made  a  sign 
intimating  that  he  had  seen. 

"  Look  at  your  friends,"  continued  Henri ;  "  they  are 
wise  and  understand  the  importance  of  the  game  they  are 
to  play  to-morrow  ;  but  you  wretch,  instead  of  praying 
and  sleeping  like  them,  you  have  been  running  about  the 
town.  Corbleu !  how  pale  you  are,  and  what  a  good 
showing  you  will  make  to-morrow  if  you  are  already  used 
up  to-night !  " 

D'Epernon  was  indeed  very  pale, — so  pale  that  at  the 
king's  remark  he  colored. 

"  Come,"  said  Henri,  "  go  to  bed  and  sleep  if  you  can  !  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "'  asked  D'Epernon,  and  judging  from  his 
tone,  he  seemed  to  consider  the  question  an  insult. 

"  I  ask  you  if  you  will  have  time  to  sleep.  Do  you 
know  that  you  are  to  fight  at  daybreak,  and  at  this  time 
of  the  year  the  sun  rises  at  four  o'clock  ?  It  is  now  two  ; 
you  have  barely  two  hours." 

"  Two  hours  well  employed  can  go  a  long  way." 

"  Will  you  sleep  ? 

"  Perfectly,  sire." 

"  I  do  not  think  so." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  you  are  agitated.  You  think  of  to-morrow. 
Alas  !    you  are  right,  for  to-morrow  is  to-day ;    but  in 
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spite  of  myself,  I  have  a  secret  desire  to  say  that  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  fatal  day." 

"  Sire,"  said  D'Epernon,  "  I  promise  you  I  shall  sleep, 
if  your  Majesty  will  only  let  me." 

"  That  is  just,"  said  Chicot. 

In  the  meantime,  D'Epernon  undressed  himself  and 
got  into  bed  with  a  calm  satisfaction  that  seemed  to  auger 
well  both  to  the  king  and  Chicot. 

'"  He  is  brave  as  Julius  Csesar,"  said  the  king. 

"  So  brave,"  said  Chicot,  scratching  his  ear,  "  that,  on 
my  honor,  I  cannot  understand  it." 

"  See,  he  is  already  asleep." 

Chicot  approached  the  bed,  doubting  that  D'Epernon's 
coolness  could  go  so  far. 

"  Oh,  oh,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  king 

"  Look,"  and  Chicot  pointed  to  D'Epernon's  boots. 

"  Blood  !  "  murmured  the  king. 

"  He  has  been  walking  in  blood,my  son.  The  brave  fellow." 

"  Can  he  be  wounded  ?  "  asked  the  king,  anxiously. 

"  Pshaw  !  he  would  have  told  you  ;  and  unless  he  has 
been  wounded  like  AchiDes,  in  the  heel — " 

"  His  doublet  is  also  stained  ;  and  look  at  his  sleeve. 
What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  He  may  have  killed  some  one,"  said  Chicot. 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  To  keep  his  hand  in." 

"  This  is  singular,"  said  the  king. 

Chicot  scratched  his  ear  much  more"  seriously. 

"  Hum,  hum  !  "   he  said. 

"  You  do  not  answer  me." 

'  Yes  ;  I  said,  '  Hum,  hum  !  '  That  means  a  great 
deal,  I  think." 

"  MonDieu!"  said  Henri,  "what  is  going  on  around  me, 
and  what  has  the  future  in  store  ?  Luckily  to-morrow —  " 
'  To-day,  my  son,  you  always  forget." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true." 

"  Well,  to-day  ?  " 

"  To-dav  I  shall  be  trannuil." 
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"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  they  will  kill  those  cursed  Angevins." 

"  You  think  so,  Henri  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it ;  they  are  brave." 

"  I  never  heard  that  the  Angevins  were  cowards." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  see  how  strong  they  are  ;  see  Schom- 
berg's  arms  and  their  beautiful  muscles." 

"  Ah,  if  you  saw  Antraguet's." 

"  Look  at  Quelus'  proud  hp  and  Maugiron's  brow, 
haughty  even  in  his  sleep.  With  such  faces,  victory  is 
certain.  Ah  !  when  those  eyes  flash  the  enemy  is  already 
half  conquered." 

"  Dear  friend,"  said  Chicot,  sadly  shaking  his  head, 
"  there  are  other  brows  as  haughty  and  other  eyes  as 
bright.     Is  that  all  that  reassures  you  ?  " 

"  No,  come  and  let  me  show  you  something." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  In  my  room." 

"  Is  it  this  thing  that  makes  you  confident  of  victory  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  come." 

"  Wait."  Henri  went  towards  the  young  men. 
"  Listen,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  agitate  them  to- 
morrow, or  rather  to-day,  so  I  shall  take  leave  of  them  at 
once." 

Chicot  shook  his  head.     "  Take  leave,  my  son,"  he  said. 

The  tone  in  which  he  uttered  these  words  was  so  melan- 
choly that  the  king  felt  a  shudder  through  his  frame,  and 
tears  came  into  his  eyes. 

"  Farewell,  my  friends,"  he  murmured, — "  farewell,  my 
dear  friends." 

Chicot  turned  away  ;  his  heart  was  not  of  stone  any 
more  than  the  king's,  but  in  spite  of  himself,  his  eyes  soon 
reverted  to  the  young  men.  Henri  leaned  over  them  and 
kissed  them  on  the  forehead,  one  after  another.  A  pale 
pink  taper  shed  its  light  over  this  scene,  and  gave  a 
funereal  tint  to  the  draperies  of  the  room  and  to  the 
faces  of  the  sleepers. 

Chicot  was  not  superstitious  ;  but  when  he  saw  Henri 
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touch  with  his  lips  the  brows  of  Maugiron,  Quelus,  and 
Schomberg,  his  imagination  pictured  a  living  man  bidding 
a  last  farewell  to  the  dead  already  lying  in  their  graves. 

"  It  is  singular,"  he  said,  "  I  never  felt  so  before.  Poor 
children." 

No  sooner  had  the  king  finished  embracing  his  friends 
than  D'Epernon  opened  his  eyes  to  see  if  he  were  really 
gone.     He  had  just  left  the  room  leaning  on  Chicot's  arm. 

D'Epernon  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  began  to  efface  as 
well  as  he  could  the  bloodstains  on  his  clothes  and  boots. 
This  occupation  caused  his  mind  to  revert  to  the  scene 
near  the  Bastille. 

"  I  never  would  have  had  enough  blood  for  that  man 
who  has  shed  so  much  unaided,"  he  murmured,  as  he 
returned  to  his  bed. 

As  for  Henri,  he  conducted  Chicot  to  his  room,  and 
opened  a  long  ebony  coffer  lined  with  white  satin. 

"  Look,"  he  said. 

"  Swords.     Well,  what  of  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  blessed  swords,  my  friend." 

"  By  whom  ?  " 

"  By  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  who  granted  me  this 
favor.  Such  as  you  see  it,  to  send  this  box  to  Rome  and 
get  it  back  cost  me  twenty  horses  and  four  men  ;  but  I 
have  the  swords." 

"  Are  they  sharp  ?  " 

"  No  doubt ;  but  their  principal  merit  is  that  they  have 
been  blessed." 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  but  I  should  like  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  sharp." 

"  Pagan  !  " 

"  Let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

"  Very  well,  but  make  haste." 

"  Do  you  want  to  sleep  ?  " 

"  No,  I  want  to  pray." 

"  In  that  case,  let  us  talk  business.  Have  you  sent  for 
M.  d'Anjou  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is  waiting  below." 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  him  ?  " 
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"  Throw  him  into  the  Bastille." 

"  That  is  very  wise.  Only  choose  a  safe  and  de'ep 
dungeon,  the  one  for  instance  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Constable  de  Saint-Pol  or  Jacques  d'Armagnac." 

"  Oh,  have  no  uneasiness." 

"  I  know  where  you  can  buy  fine  black  velvet,  my  son." 

"  Chicot,  he  is  my  brother." 

"  Exactly,  and  court  mourning  is  purple.  Will  you 
speak  to  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  only  to  show  him  that  all  his  plots  are  dis- 
covered." 

"  Hum  !  "  said  Chicot. 

"  Do  you  disapprove  of  my  having  an  interview  with 
him  ?  " 

"  No,  but  in  your  place  I  would  cut  short  the  conversa- 
tion, and  double  the  imprisonment." 

"  Let  them  bring  here  the  Due  d'Anjou,"  said  Henri. 

"  No  matter,"  said  Chicot,  "  I  still  maintain  my  first 
opinion." 

The  duke  entered  a  moment  later  ;  he  was  very  pale  and 
disarmed.     Crillon  followed,  holding  his  sword  in  his  hand. 

"  Where  did  you  find  him  ?  "  asked  the  king,  speaking 
to  Crillon  as  if  the  duke  had  not  been  there. 

"  Sire,  his  Highness  was  not  at  home  ;  but  soon  after  I 
had  taken  possession  of  the  hotel  in  the  king's  name,  his 
Highness  returned.and  we  arrested  him  without  resistance." 

"  That  is  fortunate,"  said  the  king,  disdainfully  ;  then 
turning  to  the  prince, — 

"  Where  were  you,  monsieur  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Wherever  I  was,  your  Majesty  may  be  assured  that  I 
was  attending  to  his  business,"  replied  the  duke. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  king,  "  and  your 
answer  proves  that  I  was  quite  right  to  do  the  same!" 

Francois  made  a  respectful  bow. 

"  Come,  where  were  you  ?  "  asked  the  king,  advancing 
toward  his  brother.  "  And  what  were  you  doing  while 
your  accomplices  were  being  arrested  ?  " 

"  My  accomplices  ?  "  asked  Francois. 

"  Yes,  your  accomplices,"  repeated  the  king. 
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"  Sire,  your  Majesty  is  surely  under  an  erroneous  im- 
pression." 

"  Oh,  this  time  you  shall  not  escape,  monsieur,  and  your 
criminal  career  is  terminated.  This  time  again,  you  shall 
not  inherit  from  me." 

"  Sire,  moderate  yourself.  There  is  surely  some  one 
who  blackens  my  character  to  you." 

"  Wretch  1  "  cried  Henri,  in  a  rage,  "  you  shall  die  of 
hunger  in  the  darkest  dungeon  of  the  Bastille." 

"  I  await  your  orders,  sire,  and  I  bless  them  though  you 
may  order  my  death." 

"  But  where  were  you,  hypocrite  ?  " 

"  Sire,  I  was  saving  your  Majesty  and  working  for  the 
peace  and  glory  of  your  reign." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  king,  petrified  with  amazement,  "  upon 
my  honor,  your  audacity  is  great." 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Chicot,  leaning  back,  "  tell  us  about  it, 
prince  ;  it  must  be  curious." 

"  Sire,  I  would  tell  your  Majesty  at  once  had  you  treated 
me  as  a  brother,  but  as  you  have  treated  me  as  a  criminal, 
I  shall  let  the  event  speak  for  me." 

Having  spoken  these  words,  he  bowed  even  more  deeply 
than  the  first  time  ;  then  turning  to  Crillon  and  the  other 
officers  who  were  present, — 

"  Now  which  of  you  gentlemen  will  conduct  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood  to  the  Bastille  ?  "  he  said. 

Chicot  reflected,  and  a  flash  shot  through  his  mind. 

"  Ah,  ah,"  he  murmured,  "  I  think  I  can  understand 
why  M.  D'Epernon  had  so  much  blood  on  his  feet  and  so 
little  in  his  cheeks." 

CHAPTER  XCV. 

THE  MORNING  OF  THE  COMBAT. 

A  beautiful  day  rose  over  Paris  ;  none  of  the  bourgeois 
knew  of  the  approaching  event,  but  the  royalist  gentlemen 
and  those  of  the  Guise  party,  the  latter  still  stupefied, 
awaited  the  result,  and  took  cautious  means  to  compli- 
ment the  victors. 
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As  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  the  king  spent  a 
sleepless  night.  He  wept  and  prayed  ;  but  as  he  was 
after  all  a  man  of  experience,  particularly  in  all  matters  of 
duelling,  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  set  out, 
accompanied  by  Chicot,  to  do  the  only  thing  he  could  for 
his  friends.  He  went  to  examine  the  ground  where  the 
combat  was  to  take  place.  This  was  a  very  remarkable 
scene,  but  we  must  also  add,  very  little  remarked. 

Dressed  in  clothes  of  a  dark  color,  enveloped  in  a  large 
cloak,  his  sword  by  his  side,  his  hair  and  eyes  hidden 
beneath  the  rim  of  his  hat,  he  followed  the  Rue  Saint- 
Antoine  to  within  three  hundred  feet  of  the  Bastille. 
Having  reached  that  point,  he  saw  a  large  concourse  of 
people  a  little  beyond  the  Rue  Saint  Paul,  and  not  wishing 
to  go  through  this  crowd,  he  turned  into  the  Rue  Sainte- 
Catherine,  and  reached  the  inclosure  of  the  Tournelles 
from  the  other  side. 

It  may  be  easily  guessed  what  that  crowd  was  doing 
there  :  they  were  counting  the  dead.  The  king  avoided 
it,  and  consequently  remained  in  ignorance  of  what  had 
taken  place. 

Chicot,  who  had  witnessed  the  quarrel  or  rather  the 
agreement  of  the  preceding  week,  explained  to  the  king 
the  position  of  each  combatant,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
combat.  Henri,  being  thus  informed,  began  immediately 
to  measure  the  ground,  looking  at  the  trees  and  calculating 
the  reflection  of  the  sun. 

"  Quelus  will  be  very  much  exposed  ;  he  will  have  the 
sun  on  his  right,  just  in  his  only  eye,1  whereas  Maugiron 
will  have  all  the  shade.  Quelus  should  have  taken  Mau- 
giron's  place  and  Maugiron,  who  has  excellent  eyes,  that  of 
Quelus.  This  is  very  badly  managed.  As  for  Schomberg, 
who  has  weak  legs,  he  will  have  a  tree  to  rest  against.  I  am 
somewhat  reassured  for  him,  but  Quelus,  my  poor  Quelus ! " 

And  he  sadly  shook  his  head. 

"  You  grieve  me,  my  king,"  said  Chicot.  "  Come,  do 
not  torment  yourself  thus.  The  devil !  they  will  get  what 
they  can." 

1  Quelus  had  lost  his  left  eye  in  a  former  duel. 
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The  king  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven  and  smiled. 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  see  how  he  blasphemes  ;  but  luckily,  you 
know  he  is  but  a  fool." 

Chicot  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  And  D'Epernon,"  continued  the  king,  "  I  am  unjust. 
I  did  not  even  think  of  him  ;  D'Epernon  who  is  to  fight 
with  Bussy  ;  how  he  will  be  exposed  !  See  the  ground, 
Chicot,  to  the  left,  a  fence  ;  to  the  right,  a  tree  ;  behind, 
a  ditch.  And  he  will  have  to  move  constantly,  for  Bussy 
is  a  tiger,  a  lion,  a  serpent.  Bussy  is  a  living  sword  which 
bounds,  advances,  and  retreats." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  I  am  not  uneasy  about 
D'Epernon." 

"  You  are  wrong  ;   he  will  be  killed." 

"  He  is  not  such  a  fool ;  be  sure  he  has  taken  pre- 
cautions." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  he  will  not  fight,  mordieti !  " 

"  Come,  did  you  not  hear  him  just  now  ?  " 

"  Exactly." 

•"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  is  why  I  repeat  that  he  will  not  fight." 

"  Incredulous  and  sceptical  man." 

"  I  know  my  Gascon,  Henri ;  but  believe  me,  let  us 
return  to  the  Louvre  ;   it  is  now  broad  daylight." 

"  Do  you  believe  I  shall  remain  at  the  Louvre  during 
the  fight  ?  " 

Ventre  de  biche  !  you  shall  remain  there  ;  for  if  you 
should  be  seen  here,  every  one  would  say  in  case  your 
friends  were  victorious,  that  you  had  forced  the  victoiy  by 
the  use  of  magic  ;  and  in  case  they  were  conquered,  that 
you  brought  them  misfortune." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  rumors  and  interpretations.  I 
shall  love  them  to  the  very  end." 

"  You  may  have  a  strong  mind,  Henri,  and  Ieven  pay 
you  the  compliment  to  say  that  you  love  your  friends  ; 
this  is  a  rare  virtue  in  a  prince,  but  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
leave  M.  d'Anjou  alone  in  the  Louvre." 
"  Is  not  Crillon  there  ?  " 
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"  Eh  !  Crillon  is  only  a  buffalo,  a  rhinoceros,  a  boar,  all 
that  is  brave  and  resolute,  whereas  your  brother  is  a  viper, 
a  rattlesnake,  any  animal  whose  power  resides  less  in  its 
strength  than  in  its  venom." 

"  You  are  right.  I  should  have  had  him  thrown  into 
the  Bastille." 

"  I  told  you  it  was  unwise  to  see  him." 

"  Yes.  I  was  conquered  by  his  coolness,  his  audacity, 
and  by  the  service  he  pretends  to  have  rendered  me." 

"  All  the  more  reason  for  you  to  beware  of  him.  Believe 
me,  my  son,  let  us  go  in." 

Henri  followed  Chicot's  advice  and  took  his  way  to  the 
Louvre,  after  having  thrown  a  last  glance  at  the  field  of 
combat. 

Every  one  was  up  in  the  Louvre  when  the  king  and 
Chicot  returned.  The  young  men  were  among  the  first  to 
wake  up,  and  were  being  dressed  by  their  lackeys.  Henri 
asked  what  they  were  doing.  Schomberg  was  bending  his 
knees,  Quelus  was  bathing  his  eye,  Maugiron  was  drinking 
a  glass  of  Spanish  wine,  and  D'Epernon  was  sharpening 
his  sword.  He  could  be  seen  doing  this  work  as  he  had 
had  a  stone  carried  up  to  their  room. 

"  And  you  say  he  is  not  a  Bayard  ?  "  asked  Henri, 
giving  him  a  loving  glance. 

"  No  ;  I  say  he  is  only  a  knife-grinder." 

D'Epernon  saw  him  and  cried  out,  "  The  king." 

And  in  spite  of  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  and  which 
under  the  circumstances  he  had  not  the  strength  to  keep, 
Henri  entered  the  room.  We  have  already  said  that  he 
was  a  very  majestic  king,  and  that  he  had  great  powers 
of  self-control.  His  tranquil  and  almost  smiling  counte- 
nance betrayed  none  of  the  feelings  of  his  heart. 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  he  said.  "  I  find  you  in 
excellent  condition,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  Yes,  thank  Heaven,"  replied  Quelus. 

"  You  look  gloomy,  Maugiron." 

"  Sire,  I  am  very  superstitious,  as  your  Majesty  knows. 
I  have  had  bad  dreams,  so  I  am  drinking  a  little  wine  to 
keep  up  my  spirits." 
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"  My  friend,"  said  the  king,  "  you  must  remember, — I 
am  quoting  Miron,  who  is,  as  you  know,  a  great  doctor, — 
you  must  remember  that  dreams  depend  upon  past  im- 
pressions, but  never  influence  coming  actions,  save  with 
the  will  of  God." 

"  Therefore,  sire,  you  see  me  prepared,"  said  D'Epernon. 
"  I  too  had  bad  dreams  last  night.  Nevertheless,  my 
hand  is  firm  and  my  eyes  are  bright."  And  he  proved  his 
words  by  making  a  lunge  with  his  newly  sharpened  sword. 

"  Yes,"  said  Chicot,  "  you  dreamed  that  you  had  blood 
on  your  shoes  ;  that  dream  is  not  a  bad  one.  It  means 
that  some  day  you  will  be  a  great  conqueror  like  Caesar  or 
Alexander." 

"  My  friends,"  said  Henri,  "  you  know  that  you  are 
defending  my  honor,  but  only  my  honor.  Do  not  trouble 
yourselves  about  the  safety  of  my  person.  Last  night  I 
settled  my  throne  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  not  be 
shaken  again  for  some  time.     Therefore,  fight  for  honor." 

"  Have  no  uneasiness,  sire,"  said  Ouelus,  "  we  may  lose 
our  lives,  but  our  honor  will  be  safe." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  king,  "  I  love  you  tenderly,  and 
I  also  esteem  you.  Let  me  give  you  some  advice.  No 
false  courage.  You  will  aid  my  cause,  not  by  dying,  but 
by  killing  my  enemies." 

"  Oh,  as  for  me,"  said  D'Epernon,  "  I  shall  give  no 
quarter." 

"  I,"  said  Quelus,  "will  promise  nothing.  I  shall  do 
what  I  can." 

"  And  I,"  said  Maugiron,  "  I  assure  your  Majesty  that 
if  I  am  killed,  I  shall  also  kill  my  adversary,  blow  for 
blow." 

"  Do  you  fight  with  the  sword  alone  ?  " 

"  With  the  sword  and  dagger,"  replied  Schomberg. 

The  king  had  one  hand  on  his  breast.  It  may  be  that 
that  hand  and  heart  communicated  their  fears  through 
their  pulsations  ;  but  outwardly  he  was  the  king  sending 
his  soldiers  to  fight,  and  not  his  friends  to  their  death. 

"  Really,  my  king,"  said  Chicot,  "  you  are  truly  mag- 
nificent at  this  moment." 
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The  gentlemen  were  ready,  and  it  only  remained  for 
them  to  take  leave  of  their  master. 

"  Are  you  going  on  horseback  ?  "  asked  Henri. 

"  No,  sire,  we  shall  walk,"  said  Quelus.  "  Exercise  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  head,  and  your  Majesty  has  told  us  a 
thousand  times,  that  the  head,  rather  than  the  arm,  directs 
the  sword." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  king.  "  Give  me  your 
hand." 

Quelus  bent  over  and  kissed  the  king's  hand,  and  the 
others  followed  his  example.  D'Epernon  knelt  down  and 
said, — 

"  Sire,  bless  my  sword." 

"  No,  D'Epernon,"  said  Henri,  "  give  that  sword  to 
your  page.  I  have  better  ones  than  those.  Bring  them, 
Chicot." 

"  No,"  said  the  Gascon,  "  give  that  task  to  your  captain 
of  the  guards,  my  son.  I  am  but  a  Pagan,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  Heaven  might  change  to  fatal  spells,  if  my  friend, 
the  devil,  happened  to  see  what  I  was  carrying." 

"  What  are  these  swords,  sire  ?  "  asked  Schomberg, 
glancing  at  the  box  which  the  officer  had  just  carried  in. 

"  Italian  swords  made  in  Milan.  The  hilts  are  good  as 
you  see  ;  as  with  the  exception  of  Schomberg,  you  all  have 
delicate  hands,  and  the  first  stroke  would  disarm  you  if 
you  had  not  a  good  hold." 

"  Thank  you,  sire,"  unanimously  exclaimed  the  four 
young  men. 

"  It  is  time  for  you  to  go,"  said  the  king,  who  could  no 
longer  control  his  emotions. 

"  Sire,"  asked  Quelus,  "  shall  we  not  have  your 
Majesty's  presence  to  encourage  us  ?  " 

"  No,  that  would  not  be  right.  You  will  fight  without 
any  one's  knowing  it,  without  my  permission.  Let  us 
give  no  solemnity  to  the  combat.  Let  it  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  a  private  quarrel." 

And  he  dismissed  them  with  a  truly  majestic  gesture. 
When  they  had  left  his  presence,  when  the  last  of  the 
valets  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Louvre,  when  the 
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jingling  of  their  spurs  had  died  away,  the  king  flung  him- 
self down,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  I  am  dying  !  " 

"  And  I  wish  to  see  that  duel,"  said  Chicot.  "  I  do  not 
know  why,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  something  curious  will 
happen  about  D'Epernon." 

"  You  leave  me,  Chicot  ?  "  asked  the  king  in  a  doleful 
voice. 

"  Yes,"  said  Chicot,  "  for  if  one  of  them  failed  in  his 
duty,  I  would  be  there  to  take  his  place,  and  sustain  the 
honor  of  my  king." 

"  Go,"  said  Henri. 

The  Gascon  had  no  sooner  taken  leave,  than  he  was  off 
like  a  flash.  The  king  then  retired  to  his  room,  closed  the 
shutters,  forbade  any  one  to  utter  a  word  in  the  Louvre, 
and  only  said  to  Crillon,  who  knew  what  was  about  to  take 
place, — 

"If  we  are  victorious,  Crillon,  you  will  tell  me ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  defeated,  knock  three  times." 

"  Yes,  sire,"  replied  Crillon,  shaking  his  head. 


CHAPTER  XCVI. 

bussy's  friends. 

If  the  king's  friends  had  spent  the  night  sleeping  quietly, 
those  of  the  Due  d'Anjou  had  taken  the  same  precaution. 
After  a  good  supper,  to  which  they  had  invited  one 
another  without  the  advice  or  presence  of  their  patron, 
who  did  not  trouble  himself  about  his  favorites,  they  lay 
down  in  comfortable  beds  in  Antraguet's  house,  which 
had  been  chosen  as  the  one  nearest  to  the  field  of  battle. 
Ribeirac's  squire,  who  was  a  great  hunter  and  armorer, 
had  spent  the  day  cleaning,  polishing,  and  sharpening  the 
weapons.  He  was  also  to  wake  up  the  young  men, — a 
duty  which  he  always  fulfilled  on  fete  days  or  when  they 
were  to  go  hunting  or  fighting. 

Before  supper,  Antraguet  had  gone  to  visit  a  little  shop- 
girl, of  the  Rue  Saint-Denis,  whom  he  adored.     Ribeirac 
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had  written  to  his  mother,  and  Livarot  had  made  his  will. 
At  three  o'clock,  when  the  king's  friends  were  scarcely 
awake,  they  were  already  up,  all  armed  and  ready. 

They  wore  red  breeches  and  stockings  that  their  enemies 
might  not  see  their  blood,  and  that  they  themselves  might 
not  be  frightened  at  the  sight.  They  wore  doublets  of 
gray  silk,  so  that  nothing  might  impede  their  movements, 
if  they  fought  all  dressed.  Finally,  they  wore  shoes  with- 
out heels,  and  their  pages  carried  their  swords  in  order 
that  their  shoulders  and  arms  might  feel  no  fatigue. 

The  weather  was  splendid  for  love,  war,  or  walking. 
The  sun  gilded  the  gables  on  which  sparkled  the  morning 
dew.  A  delightful  and  penetrating  perfume  rose  from  the 
adjoining  gardens.  The  pavement  was  dry,  and  the  air 
delightful.  Before  leaving  the  house,  the  young  men  had 
sent  to  the  Due  d'Anjou  for  news  of  Bussy.  They  were 
told  that  he  had  gone  out  the  night  before  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  had  not  yet  returned.  He  had  gone  out  with 
Remy,  and  both  had  taken  their  swords. 

There  was  no  uneasiness  felt  concerning  him.  He 
frequently  made  similar  absences  ;  then  he  was  known  to 
be  so  strong,  so  skilful,  and  so  brave  that  even  a  pro- 
longed absence  caused  but  little  anxiety.  The  three 
friends  listened  to  all  these  details. 

"  Well,"  said  Antraguet,  "  did  you  not  hear,  gentlemen 
that  the  king  had  commanded  a  grand  chase  in  the  forest 
of  Compiegne,  and  that  M.  de  Monsoreau  must  have  set 
out  yesterday  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  young  men. 

"  Then  I  know  where  he  is  while  the  master  of  the 
hounds  is  stalking  deer  :  he  is  hunting  on  Monsoreau's 
preserves.  It  is  all  right,  gentlemen  ;  you  may  be  sure 
that  he  will  precede  us  on  the  ground,  as  he  is  nearer  than 
we." 

"  Yes,"  said  Livarot,  "  but  fatigued,  harassed  after  a 
sleepless  night." 

Antraguet  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Does  Bussy  ever  get  tired  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Come, 
gentlemen,  let  us  be  off ;  we  shall  call  for  him  on  the  way." 
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They  started.  This  was  the  moment  when  Henri  dis- 
tributed the  swords  to  his  friends  ;  they  had  an  advance 
of  about  ten  minutes.  As  Antraguet  lived  near  Saint 
Eustache,  they  took  the  Rue  des  Lombards,  the  Rue  de  la 
Verrerie,  and  finally,  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine. 

All  these  streets  were  deserted.  The  peasants  coming 
from  Montreuil,  Vincennes,  or  Saint-Maur-les-Fosses  with 
their  milk  and  vegetables  were  alone  permitted  to  see  the 
three  brave  men  with  their  three  pages  and  three  squires. 

No  more  bravadoes,  no  more  cries,  no  more  threats  ;  a 
mortal  duel  without  mercy  or  quarter  gives  food  for 
thought ;  and  the  most  heedless  of  the  three  was  that 
morning  the  most  absorbed.  On  coming  to  the  Rue 
Sainte-Catherine,  all  three  glanced  towards  Monsoreau's 
little  house  with  a  smile  that  meant  the  same  thought. 

"  One  can  have  a  good  view  from  there,"  said  Antra- 
guet, "  and  I  am  sure  that  poor  Diane  will  go  more  than 
once  to  the  window." 

"  Look,"  said  Ribeirac,  "  it  seems  that  she  has  already 
been  there." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  It  is  open." 

"  Very  true.  But  why  is  that  ladder  placed  against  the 
balcony  when  the  house  has  doors  ?  " 

"  That  is  very  queer,"  said  Antraguet. 

They  approached  the  house  with  the  presentiment  that 
they  were  on  the  brink  of  some  serious  discovery. 

"  We  are  not  the  only  ones  to  be  surprised,"  said 
Livarot  ;  "  see,  those  peasants  stand  up  in  their  carts  to 
get  a  better  view." 

The  young  men  now  stood  in  front  of  the  house.  A 
man  was  already  there  and  seemed  to  examine  the 
ground. 

"  Eh  !  M.  de  Monsoreau,"  cried  Antraguet,  "  will  you 
come  and  see  us  ?  In  that  case,  make  haste,  for  we  wish 
to  be  the  first  on  the  field." 

They  waited  in  vain. 

"  No  one  answers,"  said  Ribeirac,  "  but  why  the  devil 
is  this  ladder  here  ?  " 
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"  What  are  you  doing  there  ? "  asked  Livarot  of  the  man. 

"  Did  you  put  up  that  ladder  ?  " 

"  God  forbid,  gentlemen,"  he  answered. 

"  Why  so  ?  "  asked  Antraguet. 

"  Look  up  there." 

All  three  raised  their  heads. 

"  Blood  !  "  cried  Ribeirac. 

"  Yes,  blood,"  said  the  peasant,  "and  very  black  blood." 

"  The  door  has  been  broken  open,"  said  Antraguet's 
page  at  the  same  moment. 

Antraguet  glanced  from  the  door  to  the  window,  and, 
seizing  the  ladder,  reached  the  balcony  in  one  second. 
He  looked  into  the  room. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  others,  who  saw  him 
totter  and  turn  pale. 

A  terrible  cry  was  his  only  answer.  Livarot  had 
climbed  up  behind  him. 

"  Corpses  !  death  everywhere  !  "  cried  the  young  man, 
and  both  entered  the  room.  Ribeirac  remained  below  to 
guard  against  a  surprise.  During  this  time,  the  peasant's 
exclamations  caused  all  the  passers-by  to  stop.  The 
room  showed  everywhere  the  traces  of  the  horrible 
struggle  of  the  night.  Stains  or  rather  a  river  of  blood 
covered  the  floor.  The  hangings  were  slashed  with  the 
swords  or  riddled  by  bullets.  The  furniture  lay  around, 
shattered  and  red,  in  the  debris  of  flesh  and  garments. 

"  Oh,  Remy  !  poor  Remy  !  "  suddenly  cried  Antraguet. 

"  Dead  ?  "  asked  Livarot. 

"  Already  cold." 

"  But  a  regiment  of  troopers  must  have  passed  through 
this  room,"  cried  Livarot.  At  this  moment  he  saw  the 
door  leading  into  the  corridor  wide  open.  Tracks  of 
blood  indicated  that  the  struggle  had  also  taken  place 
there  ;  he  followed  the  terrible  vestiges  and  reached  the 
staircase.  The  court  was  solitary  and  deserted.  During 
this  time  Antraguet,  instead  of  following  him,  went  into 
the  next  room.  There  was  blood  everywhere  ;  the  blood 
led  to  the  window.  He  leaned  out  and  looked  into  the 
little  garden.     The  iron  spikes  still  held  the  stiff  and  livid 
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corpse  of  the  unfortunate  Bussy.    At  this  sight  it  was  not  a 
crv  but  a  roar  that  Antraguet  uttered.  Livarot  ran  to  him. 

"  Look  !  "  said  Antraguet,  "  Bussy  dead  !  " 

"  Bussy  assassinated,  and  thrown  out  of  the  window  ! 
Come  in,  Ribeirac,  come  in  !  " 

In  the  meantime,  Livarot  rushed  down  into  the  court, 
met  Ribeirac,  and  took  him  with  him.  A  little  door  led 
from  the  court  to  the  garden. 

"  It  is  really  he,"  cried  Livarot. 

"  His  wrist  is  cut,"  said  Ribeirac. 

"  He  has  two  bullets  in  his  breast." 

"  He  is  full  of  dagger  wounds." 

"  x\h  !  poor  Bussy,"  yelled  Antraguet.  "  Vengeance  ! 
vengeance  !  " 

As  Livarot  turned  round  he  stumbled  against  another 
corpse. 

"  Monsoreau,"  he  cried. 

"  What  !    Monsoreau,  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Monsoreau  shot  through  and  through,  and  with 
his  head  broken  on  the  pavement." 

"  Ah  !  they  have  assassinated  all  our  friends  to-night." 

"  And  his  wife,  his  wife,"  cried  Antraguet,  "  Diane, 
Madame  Diane  !  " 

No  one  replied  except  the  crowd  which  was  beginning 
to  gather  around  the  house.  This  was  the  moment  when 
the  king  and  Chicot  reached  the  Rue  Sainte-Catherine  and 
turned  aside  to  avoid  the  people. 

"  Bussy  !   poor  Bussy  !  "  cried  Ribeirac  in  despair. 
'  Yes,"  said  Antraguet,  "  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  the 
most  terrible  of  us  all." 

"  This  is  cowardice  !  this  is  infamy,"  cried  the  other 
two  young  men. 

"  Let  us  complain  to  the  duke,"  cried  one  of  them. 

"  No,"  said  Antraguet,  "  let  us  leave  to  none  the  task  of 
avenging  him  ;  we  would  be  but  poorly  avenged.  Wait 
for  me."  In  one  second  he  had  come  down  and  joined 
Livarot  and  Ribeirac. 

"  Friends,"  he  said,  "  see  that  noble  face  of  the  bravest 
of  men.     See  the  crimson  drops  of  his  blood  ;  he  sets  us 
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an  example  ;  he  left  to  none  the  care  of  avenging  him. 
Bussy,  Bussy  !  we  shall  do  as  you  did  and  be  sure  that  we 
shall  avenge  you." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  he  removed  his  hat,  touched 
Bussy's  lips  with  his  own,  and  drawing  his  sword  dipped 
it  in  his  blood. 

"  Bussy,"  he  said,  "  I  swear  on  your  body  that  this 
blood  will  be  washed  in  that  of  your  enemies  !  " 

"  Bussy,"  said  the  others,  "  we  swear  to  kill  or  die." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Antraguet,  sheathing  his  sword, 
"  we  shall  show  neither  pity  nor  mercy." 

"  Neither  pity  nor  mercy,"  they  repeated  as  they 
extended  their  hands  towards  the  corpse. 

' '  But, ' '  said  Livarot,"  we  are  now  only  three  against  four. ' ' 

"  Yes,  but  we  have  assassinated  no  one,"  said  Antra- 
guet, "and  God  will  give  strength  to  the  innocent.  Adieu, 
Bussy.  ' 

"  Adieu,  Bussy  !  "  repeated  the  other  two  companions, 
and  they  went,  pale  and  horror-stricken  from  that  cursed 
house.  They  had  found  there,  with  the  image  of  death, 
that  profound  despair  which  multiplies  strength  ;  they 
had  been  inspired  by  that  generous  indignation  which 
makes  man  superior  to  his  mortal  state. 

They  made  their  way  through  with  difficulty,  so  great 
had  the  crowd  increased  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  On 
reaching  the  ground,  they  found  their  antagonists  waiting 
for  them,  some  seated  on  stones,  the  others  picturesquely 
leaning  against  the  wooden  fences.  They  ran  part  of  the 
way,  ashamed  of  being  the  last  ones.  The  four  favorites 
were  accompanied  by  four  squires.  Their  four  swords, 
lying  on  the  ground,  seemed  to  wait  and  rest  like  them. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Ouelus,  rising  and  bowing  with  a 
sort  of  disdainful  pride,  "  we  have  had  the  honor  of  wait- 
ing for  you." 

"  Excuse  us,  gentlemen,"  said  Antraguet,  "  we  would 
have  been  here  before  had  we  not  been  delayed  by  one  of 
our  companions." 

"  M  de  Bussy  ?  "  asked  D'Epernon.  "  I  do  not  see 
him.     He  does  not  seem  very  eager  this  morning." 
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"  We  have  waited  so  long  that  we  might  wait  a  little 
longer,"  said  Schomberg. 

*"  M.  de  Bussy  will  not  come,"  said  Antraguet. 

Amazement  was  written  on  every  face,  save  that  of 
D'Epernon  which  expressed  a  different  feeling. 

"  Ah,  ah  !  he  will  not  come,"  said  he.  "Is  the  brave  of 
braves  then  afraid  ?  " 

'*  That  cannot  be  the  reason,"  said  Quelus. 

"  You  are  right,  monsieur,"  said  Livarot. 

"  And  why  will  he  not  come  ?  "  asked  Maugiron. 

"  Because  he  is  dead,"  replied  Antraguet. 

"  Dead  !  "  cried  the  favorites. 

D'Epernon  said  nothing  and  even  turned  slightly  pale. 

"  He  died,  assassinated !  "  continued  Antraguet. 
"  Did  you  not  know  it,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  No/'  said  Ouelus,  "  and  why  should  we  know  it  ?  " 

"  Besides,  is  it  certain  ?  "  asked  D'Epernon. 

Antraguet  drew  his  sword. 

"  So  certain,"  he  said,  "  that  here  is  his  blood  on  my 
sword." 

"  Assassinated  !  "  cried  the  king's  three  friends,  "  M. 
de  Bussy  assassinated  !  " 

D'Epernon  continued  to  shake  his  head  with  an  air  of 
doubt. 

"  This  blood  cries  for  vengeance,"  said  Ribeirac,  "  do 
you  not  hear,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Schomberg,  "  your  words  seem  to  have  a 
meaning." 

"  Pardieu  !  "  said  Antraguet. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  Ouelus. 

"  Seek  who  will  profit  by  the  crime,"  murmured  Livarot. 

"  Ah  !  gentlemen,  will  you  speak  more  clearly  ?  " 
asked  Maugiron,  in  a  thundering  voice. 

"  We  have  come  for  that,  gentlemen,"  said  Ribeirac, 
"  and  we  have  more  reasons  than  we  need  to  kill  you  a 
hundred  times." 

"  Then  draw  your  swords  and  be  quick,"  said  D'Eper- 
non, brandishing  his  own. 

"  Oh  !    you  are  in  a  great  hurry,  M.  le  Gascon/'  said 
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Livarot  ;  "  you  did  not  crow  so  loud  when  we  were  four 
against  four." 

"Is  it  our  fault  if  you  are  only  three  ?  "  replied 
D'Epernon. 

"  Yes,  it  is  your  fault,"  cried  Antraguet.  "  He  is  dead 
because  you  would  rather  see  him  lying  in  his  grave  than 
standing  here  ;  he  is  dead  with  his  wrist  cut  that  that 
wrist  might  no  longer  hold  a  sword ;  he  is  dead,  that 
you  might  not  be  frightened  by  the  lightning  flashing 
from  those  eyes.     Do  you  understand  me?     Am  I  clear? " 

Schomberg,  Maugiron,  and  D'Epernon  howled  with 
anger. 

"  Enough,  gentlemen,"  said  Quelus.  "  Withdraw,  M. 
d'Epernon  ;  we  shall  fight  three  against  three  ;  these 
gentlemen  will  see  that  in  spite  of  our  right  to  do  so,  we 
are  not  the  men  to  profit  by  a  misfortune  which  we  regret 
as  much  as  they  do.  Come,  gentlemen,"  added  the  young 
man,  throwing  off  his  hat  and  raising  his  left  hand  while 
he  whirled  his  sword  with  the  other,  "  when  you  see  us 
fight  beneath  God's  open  heaven,  you  can  judge  if  we  are 
assassins." 

"  Ah  !  I  hated  you,"  said  Schomberg,  "  and  now  I 
execrate  you." 

"  And  I,"  said  Antraguet,  "  an  hour  ago  would  have 
killed  you,  but  now  I  would  tear  you  to  pieces.  On  your 
guard,  gentlemen." 

"  With  or  without  doublets  ?  "  asked  Schomberg. 

"  Without  doublets,  without  shirts,"  said  Antraguet, 
"  with  bare  breast  and  uncovered  hearts." 

The  young  men  threw  off  their  doublets  and  shirts. 

"  I  have  lost  my  dagger,"  said  Quelus.  "  It  was  loose 
in  the  sheath,  and  must  have  fallen  on  the  way." 

"  Or  you  left  it  at  M.  de  Monsoreau's  and  did  not  dare 
draw  it  from  its  bloody  sheath,"  said  Antraguet. 

Quelus  yelled  with  rage  and  drew  his  sword. 

"  But  he  has  no  dagger,  Monsieur  Antraguet,"  cried 
Chicot,  who  had  just  reached  the  battlefield. 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  him,"  said  Antraguet ;  "  it  is 
not  my  fault,"  and  he  drew  his  dagger  with  his  left  hand. 
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CHAPTER   XCVII. 

THE   COMBAT. 

The  spot  where  this  terrible  encounter  was  about  to  take 
place  was  sequestered  and  shaded  with  trees.  It  was 
generally  frequented  only  by  children  who  came  to  play 
there  during  the  day,  or  drunkards  and  thieves  who  came 
to  sleep  there  by  night.  The  barriers  placed  by  the  horse 
venders  kept  away  the  crowd,  which,  similar  to  the  stream 
of  a  river,  follows  a  current  and  is  only  arrested  by  an 
eddy.  The  passers-by  went  on  their  way  and  did  not 
stop.  Besides,  it  was  too  early,  and  the  great  concourse 
of  people  hurried  towards  Monsoreau's  bloody  house. 

Chicot,  his  heart  palpitating,  though  his  was  not  a  very 
tender  nature,  seated  himself  upon  a  wooden  balustrade 
in  front  of  the  lackeys  and  pages.  He  did  not  like  the 
Angevins.  He  hated  the  favorites,  but  they  were  all 
brave  young  men,  and  beneath  their  skin  flowed  generous 
blood  soon  to  be  shed.     D'Epernon  made  a  last  bravado, 

"  What !   they  are  afraid  of  me,"  he  cried. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  Antraguet. 

"  I  have  my  rights,"  said  D'Epernon  ;  "  we  were  to  be 
eight  in  the  game." 

"  Be  off,"  said  Ribeirac,  impatiently. 

He  returned  with  his  head  in  the  air,  and  sheathed  his 
sword. 

"  Come  hither,  bravest  of  men,"  said  Chicot,  "  or  you 
will  lose  another  pair  of  shoes  as  you  did  yesterday." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  there  will  soon  be  blood  on  the  ground, 
and  you  will  step  in  it  as  you  did  last  night." 

D'Epernon  became  deadly  pale,  and  all  his  conceit  fell 
before  this  terrible  reproach.  He  seated  himself  within 
ten  feet  of  Chicot,  at  whom  he  glanced  with  terror. 

Ribeirac  and  Schomberg  approached  each  other  after 
the  usual  salutations.  Quelus  and  Antraguet  took  one 
step  forward  and  crossed  swords.     Maugiron  and  Livarot 
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stood  leaning  against  a  barrier  and  made  feints.  The 
fight  began  as  the  Church  of  Saint  Paul  struck  five.  Fury 
was  depicted  on  the  faces  of  the  combatants  ;  but  their 
closed  lips,  their  threatening  pallor,  the  involuntary 
trembling  of  their  wrists  indicated  that  this  fury  was 
controlled  by  prudence,  and  that,  like  a  fiery  horse,  it 
would  not  escape  without  causing  great  damage. 

For  several  minutes,  which  is  an  enormous  length  of 
time,  nothing  was  heard  but  a  clashing  of  swords.  Not 
one  stroke  had  taken  effect.  Ribeirac,  wearied,  or  rather 
satisfied  of  having  tried  his  adversary,  lowered  his  hand 
and  waited  for  a  moment. 

Schomberg  advanced  rapidly  and  touched  him.  His 
skin  became  livid,  and  the  blood  gushed  from  his  shoulder; 
he  drew  back  to  ascertain  the  gravity  of  his  wound. 
Schomberg  wished  to  renew  the  stroke,  but  Ribeirac 
parried  and  wounded  him  in  the  side.  Each  one  had 
his  wound. 

"  We  may  now  rest  for  a  few  seconds  if  you  will,"  said 
Ribeirac. 

Quelus  and  Antraguet  had  now  warmed  up,  but  Quelus, 
having  no  dagger,  was  under  a  great  disadvantage  ;  he 
was  obliged  to  parry  with  his  left  arm,  and  as  this  arm  was 
bare,  every  parry  cost  him  a  wound. 

Without  being  seriously  hurt,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
seconds,  his  hand  was  cut  in  many  places.  Antraguet, 
on  the  contrary,  understood  his  advantage,  and,  no  less 
skilful  than  Quelus,  parried  with  extreme  prudence. 

The  thrusts  told,  and  without  being  dangerously  hurt, 
he  was  losing  blood  through  three  wounds  in  the  breast, 
but  at  each  stroke  he  would  repeat, — 

"  It  is  nothing." 

Livarot  and  Maugiron  were  still  untouched.  Ribeirac, 
who  was  now  maddened  with  pain,  rushed  against  Schom- 
berg. Schomberg  did  not  move  one  step,  and  merely  held 
out  his  sword.  Ribeirac  received  a  thrust  in  the  breast, 
and  wounded  Schomberg  in  the  neck. 

Ribeirac,  mortally  wounded,  placed  his  left  hand  on  the 
spot    and    thus    uncovered    himself.     Schomberg    took 
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advantage  of  this  to  inflict  upon  him  a  flesh  wound.  But 
Ribeirac  seized  his  neighbor's  hand  with  his  right,  and 
with  his  left  buried  the  dagger  up  to  its  hilt.  The  sharp 
blade  cut  through  the  heart. 

Schomberg  uttered  a  dull  cry  and  fell  on  his  back, 
dragging  down  Ribeirac  who  still  had  the  sword  through 
his  body. 

Seeing  his  friend  fall,  Livarot  rushed  to  the  rescue, 
pursued  by  Maugiron.  He  gained  a  short  distance  in 
this  way  and  aided  Ribeirac  in  the  efforts  he  was  making 
to  rid  himself  of  Schomberg's  sword.  But  he  was  then 
joined  by  Maugiron  and  obliged  to  defend  himself  on 
slippery  ground  with  the  sun  in  his  eyes.  At  the  end  of  a 
second,  a  blow  of  the  sword  opened  Livarot's  head,  and  he 
dropped  his  weapon  and  fell  upon  his  knees.  Quelus  was 
closely  pursued  by  Antraguet .  Maugiron  hastened  to  bury 
his  sword  once  more  in  Livarot's  body.    Livarot  fell  down. 

D'Epernon  uttered  a  great  cry. 

Quelus  and  Maugiron  remained  alone  against  Antra- 
guet. Quelus  was  covered  with  blood,  but  his  wounds 
were  slight.     Maugiron  was  almost  untouched. 

Antraguet  understood  the  danger.  He  had  not  re- 
ceived a  single  scratch,  but  he  was  beginning  to  feel 
fatigue.  This  was  no  time  to  ask  for  mercy  from  a 
wounded  man  and  another  fresh  from  carnage.  He 
pushed  aside  Quelus'  sword,  and  vaulted  lightly  over  the 
barrier.  Quelus  returned  the  thrust,  but  found  only 
wood.  At  this  moment  Maugiron  attacked  Antraguet, 
who  turned  round.  Quelus  took  advantage  of  this  to 
pass  beneath  the  barrier. 

"  He  is  lost  !  "  cried  Chicot. 
Vive  le  roi !  "  cried  D'Epernon  ;   "  go  it,  my  lions." 

"  Silence,  monsieur,"  said  Antraguet  ;  "do  not  insult 
a  man  who  will  fight  even  to  the  last  breath." 

"  And  one  who  is  not  yet  dead,"  cried  Livarot,  of  whom 
no  one  was  thinking.  He  rose  on  his  knees  and  buried  his 
dagger  between  the  shoulders  of  Maugiron,  who  dropped 
down  sighing, — 

"  Jesus  !   my  God  !   I  am  dying." 
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Livarot  fell  back  fainting  ;  the  exertion  and  anger  had 
exhausted  all  his  remaining  strength. 

"  M.  de  Quelus,"  said  Antraguet,  lowering  his  sword, 
"  you  are  a  brave  man.  Surrender,  and  I  give  you  your 
life." 

"  And  why  should  I  surrender  ?  "  asked  Quelus  ;  "  am 
I  down  ?  " 

"No,  but  you  are  wounded  and  I  am  not." 

"  Vive  le  roi  !  "  cried  Quelus.  "  I  have  still  my  sword," 
and  he  rushed  against  Antraguet  who  parried  the  thrust. 

"  No,  monsieur,  you  have  it  no  longer,"  said  Antraguet, 
seizing  the  sword  near  the  hilt,  and  wrenching  it  away  ; 
but  he  slightly  cut  his  finger  in  doing  so. 

"  Oh  !  a  sword,  a  sword  !  "  cried  Quelus,  and  bounding 
like  a  tiger  on  Antraguet,  he  threw  both  arms  around  him. 
Antraguet  made  no  effort  to  shake  him  off,  but  taking  his 
sword  in  his  left  hand  and  his  dagger  in  the  other,  he 
began  to  strike  Quelus  right  and  left,  covering  himself 
with  his  enemy's  blood,  but  unable  to  make  him  loose  his 
hold. 

At  every  stroke  Quelus  would  cry,  "  Vive  le  roi  !  "  He 
even  managed  to  hold  the  hand  that  struck  him,  and 
twisted  himself  round  his  antagonist  like  a  serpent. 
Antraguet,  nearly  suffocated,  reeled  and  fell ;  but  as  he 
did  so,  he  almost  crushed  the  unfortunate  Quelus. 

"  Vive  le  roi  !  "  murmured  the  latter  in  agony. 

Antraguet  succeeded  in  disengaging  his  arm,  and  dealt 
him  a  last  blow  which  entered  his  breast. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "  are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

"  Vive  le  r — "  whispered  Quelus,  his  eyes  fast  closing. 

This  was  all.  The  silence  and  terror  of  death  reigned 
on  this  battlefield.  Antraguet  rose  covered  with  blood, 
but  it  was  the  blood  of  his  enemy.  He  had  only  a  slight 
cut  on  the  hand.  D'Epernon  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
and  fled  as  though  pursued  by  a  ghost.  Antraguet  threw 
upon  his  friends  and  enemies,  upon  the  dead  and  the 
dying,  the  same  glance  which  Horatius  must  have  thrown 
on  the  battlefield  which  decided  the  fate  of  Rome. 

Chicot  ran  and  raised  Quelus,  whose  blood  was  pouring 
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from  nineteen  wounds.  The  motion  revived  him.  He 
opened  his  eyes. 

"  Antraguet,"  he  said,  "  on  my  honor,  I  am  innocent  of 
Bussy's  death." 

"  I  believe  you,  monsieur,"  said  Antraguet,  greatly 
moved. 

"  Fly,"  murmured  Quelus,  "  fly  !  the  king  would  never 
forgive  you." 

"  But  I  shall  not  abandon  you  thus,  should  the  scaffold 
await  me,"  said  Antraguet. 

"  Save  yourself,  young  man,"  said  Chicot ;  "  you 
have  been  saved  by  a  miracle,  but  do  not  expect  two 
in  one  day." 

Antraguet  approached  Ribeirac,  who  was  still  breathing. 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  the  latter. 

"  We  are  victorious,"  replied  Antraguet,  in  a  low  tone, 
not  to  offend  Quelus. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Ribeirac,  "  now  go,"  and  he  fainted 
away. 

Antraguet  picked  up  his  own  sword,  which  he  had 
dropped  in  the  fray,  then  those  of  Quelus,  Schomberg, 
and  Maugiron. 

"  Kill  me,  monsieur,  or  leave  me  my  sword,"  said 
Quelus. 

"  Here  it  is,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  Antraguet,  with  a 
courteous  bow.  A  tear  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the  wounded 
man. 

"  We  might  have  been  friends,"  he  murmured.  Antra- 
guet gave  him  his  hand. 

'  You  cannot  be  more  chivalrous,  Antraguet,"  said 
Chicot ;  "  but  fly,  you  are  worthy  of  living." 

"  And  my  companions  ?  "  asked  the  young  man. 

"  I  shall  take  care  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  king's 
friends." 

Antraguet  wrapped  himself  up  in  the  cloak  which  his 
squire  threw  over  him,  thus  concealing  the  blood  with 
which  he  was  covered  ;  and  leaving  the  dead  and  dying 
amid  the  pages  and  lackeys,  he  disappeared  through  the 
Porte  Saint-Antoine. 
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CHAPTER  XCVIII. 

THE   END. 

The  king,  pale  with  anxiety,  and  starting  at  the  slightest 
noise,  was  pacing  his  room  and  conjecturing  with  the 
experience  of  a  practised  man  the  time  that  his  friends 
would  take  to  join  and  hght  their  adversaries,  as  well  as 
the  good  or  bad  possibilities  afforded  them  by  their 
character,  their  force,  or  their  skill. 

"  Now,"  he  said  at  first,  "  they  are  crossing  the  Rue 
Saint-Antoine  ;  now  they  are  entering  the  lists  ;  now 
they  draw  their  swords  and  begin." 

At  these  words  the  poor  king  trembled  and  began  to 
pray  ;  but  his  heart  was  full  of  other  feelings,  and  the 
prayers  came  only  from  his  lips.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
moments,  he  rose. 

"If  Ouelus  will  only  remember  the  thrust  I  taught  him. 
As  for  Schomberg,  he  is  so  cool  that  he  ought  to  kill 
Ribeirac.  If  Maugiron  is  not  unlucky,  he  will  quickly  rid 
himself  of  Livarot.  But  D'Epernon  !  oh,  he  is  a  dead 
man.  Luckily  he  is  the  one  I  love  the  least.  But  alas  ! 
his  death  is  not  all,  because  after  he  is  dead,  Bussy,  the 
terrible  Bussy,  will  fall  upon  the  others.  Ah  !  my  poor 
Ouelus,  my  poor  Schomberg,  my  poor  Maugiron." 

"  Sire  !  "  said  Crillon  at  the  door. 

"  What,  already  !  "  cried  the  king. 

"  No,  sire,  I  bring  no  news,  only  the  Due  d'Anjou  wishes 
to  speak  to  your  Majesty." 

"  What  for  ?  "  asked  the  king,  still  talking  through  the 
door. 

"  He  says  that  the  time  has  come  for  him  to  tell  your 
Majesty  the  nature  of  the  service  he  has  rendered  him, 
and  that  what  he  has  to  tell  the  king  will  greatly  calm  his 
fears." 

"  Well,  let  him  come,"  said  Henri. 

Just  as  Crillon  turned  round,  rapid  footsteps  were  heard 
to  approach,  and  a  voice  said,— 
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"  I  must  speak  to  the  king  at  once." 

The  king  recognized  the  voice  and  opened  the 
door. 

"  Come,  Saint-Luc,"  he  said,  "  what  is  the  matter  ? 
What  has  happened,  mon  Dieu  !  are  they  dead  ?  " 

Saint-Luc  rushed  into  the  room,  without  hat  or  sword, 
pale  and  covered  with  blood. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  throwing  himself  at  the  king's  feet, 
"  vengeance  !   I  have  come  to  ask  for  vengeance." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  poor  Saint-Luc  ?  Speak, 
what  can  have  caused  this  despair  ?  " 

"  Sire,  the  noblest  of  your  subjects,  the  bravest  of  your 
soldiers — "     Here  his  voice  failed  him. 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Crillon,  who  thought  he  had  a  right  to 
the  last  title. 

"  Was  murdered,  treacherously  murdered  last  night," 
continued  Saint-Luc. 

The  king,  who  was  absorbed  by  a  single  thought,  was 
reassured  when  he  heard  this.  It  was  not  one  of  his  four 
friends,  since  he  had  seen  them  all  that  morning. 

"  Murdered  !  "  said  the  king.  "  Of  whom  are  you 
speaking  ?  " 

"  Sire,  I  know  you  do  not  love  him,"  replied  Saint- 
Luc  ;  "  but  he  was  faithful  and  would  have  given  his  life 
for  your  Majesty  ;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  my 
friend." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  king  who  was  beginning  to  understand  ; 
and  something  like  a  flash,  if  not  of  joy  at  least  of  hope, 
illumined  his  face. 

"  Vengeance,  sire,  for  M.  de  Bussy,"  cried  Saint-Luc. 

"  For  M.  de  Bussy,"  repeated  the  king,  laying  stress  on 
each  syllable. 

"  Yes,  M.  de  Bussy,  whom  twenty  assassins  murdered 
last  night.     He  killed  fourteen  of  them." 

"  M.  de  Bussy  dead  !  " 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  Then  he  cannot  fight  this  morning,"  said  the  king, 
carried  away  by  an  irresistible  impulse. 

Saint-Luc  gave  the  king  a  glance  so  reproachful  that 
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he  turned  away  his  head,  and  in  doing  so  saw  Crillon  still 
standing  near  the  door  awaiting  orders.  He  made  him  a 
sign  to  bring  in  the  Due  d'Anjou. 

"  No,  sire,"  added  Saint-Luc  in  a  severe  tone.  "  M.  de 
Bussy  did  not  fight  and  that  is  why  I  come  to  ask  not  for 
vengeance, — I  was  wrong  to  say  it, — but  for  justice.  I 
love  my  king  and  my  king's  honor  above  all  things,  and  I 
think  that  those  who  killed  M.  de  Bussy  have  rendered  a 
very  poor  service  to  your  Majesty." 

The  Due  d'Anjou  had  just  reached  the  door.  He  stood 
there,  motionless  as  a  bronze  statue.  Saint-Luc's  words 
enlightened  the  king  ;  they  recalled  to  his  mind  the 
service  which  the  duke  pretended  to  have  rendered  him. 
He  exchanged  a  glance  with  the  duke  who  at  the  same 
slightly  nodded  his  head  in  assent. 

"  Do  you  know  what  they  will  say  ?  "  asked  Saint-Luc. 
"  They  will  say  that  if  your  friends  are  victorious,  it  is 
because  you  murdered  Bussy." 

"  And  who  will  say  this,  monsieur  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"  Everybody,  pardieu,"  said  Crillon,  who  joined  in  the 
conversation  as  was  his  wont. 

"  No,  monsieur,"  said  the  king,  overcome  by  the 
opinion  of  the  man,  who  since  Bussy's  death  was  the 
bravest  in  the  land.  "  No,  that  shall  not  be  said,  for  you 
will  name  the  assassin." 

Saint-Luc  saw  a  shadow  advance,  and  turning  round 
recognized  the  Due  d'Anjou. 

"  Yes,  sire,  I  shall  name  him,"  he  said  ;  "  for  I  wish 
above  all  things  to  clear  your  Majesty  from  such  a  heinous 
accusation." 

"  Well,  speak." 

The  duke  stood  quietly  waiting.  Crillon  stood  behind 
him  shaking  his  head  and  glaring  at  him. 

"  Sire,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  last  night  they  laid  a  snare 
for  Bussy.  While  he  was  visiting  a  woman  who  loved 
him,  her  husband,  warned  by  a  traitor,  entered  the  house 
with  a  troop  of  assassins.  They  were  everywhere, — in 
the  street,  in  the  court,  and  even  in  the  garden." 

If  the  king's  room  had  not  been  so  dark,  they  would 
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have  seen  the  Due  d'Anjou  turn  pale,  notwithstanding  his 
powers  of  self-control. 

"  Bussy  fought  like  a  lion,  sire,  but  numbers  over- 
whelmed him —  " 

"  And  he  was  killed,  and  justly,"  interrupted  the  king. 
"  I  shall  certainly  not  avenge  an  adulterer." 

"  Sire,  I  have  not  finished  my  story.  The  unhappy 
man,  after  having  defended  himself  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  and  triumphed  over  his  enemies  in  the  house, 
escaped,  wounded,  bleeding,  mutilated  ;  he  only  wanted 
some  one  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand.  I  would  surely 
have  done  so  myself,  had  I  not  been  seized  and  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  his  assassins,  together  with  the  woman 
whom  he  had  placed  under  my  protection.  Unfortun- 
ately they  forgot  to  deprive  me  of  sight  as  well  as  of 
speech,  for  I  saw  two  men  approach  the  unfortunate 
Bussy  caught  on  the  iron  spikes.  I  heard  the  wounded 
man  ask  for  help,  for  in  these  two  men  he  had  every  right 
to  count  on  two  friends.  Well,  sire,  this  is  horrible  to 
tell,  but  it  was  far  more  horrible  to  see  and  hear.  One 
ordered  that  he  should  be  shot,  and  the  other  obeyed." 

Crillon  clinched  his  fist  and  frowned. 

"  And  you  know  the  assassin  ?  "  asked  the  king, 
moved  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Yes,"  said  Saint-Luc,  and  turning  towards  the  prince 
he  said,  with  all  his  pent-up  hatred  bursting  forth  in  his 
words  and  gestures, — 

"  It  is  Monseigneur  !  The  assassin  is  the  prince  !  The 
assassin  is  the  friend  !  " 

The  king  was  expecting  the  blow  ;  the  duke  received  it 
without  emotion. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  calmly, — "  yes,  M.  de  Saint-Luc  saw 
and  heard  rightly.  I  had  M.  de  Bussy  killed,  and  your 
Majesty  will  appreciate  this  action,  for  M.  de  Bussy  was 
my  servant  ;  but  this  morning,  in  spite  of  my  expostula- 
tions, he  was  to  fight  against  your  Majesty." 

"  You  lie,  assassin,"  cried  Saint-Luc.  "  Bussy, 
covered  with  wounds,  with  his  hand  cut  to  pieces,  with  a 
bullet  through  his  shoulder, — Bussy  hanging  suspended 
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from  the  iron  spikes  could  only  inspire  pity  in  his  most 
cruel  enemies,  and  they  would  have  helped  him.  But 
you,  the  assassin  of  La  Mole  and  Coconnas,  you  killed 
Bussy  as  you  have  killed  all  your  friends  one  after  the 
other !  You  killed  Bussy,  not  because  he  was  your 
brother's  enemy,  but  because  he  was  the  confidant  of  your 
secrets.  Ah,  Monsoreau  knew  well  your  reason  for  this 
crime." 

"  Cordieu !  "  murmured  Crillon,  "  why  am  I  not  the 
king  !  " 

"  I  am  insulted  in  your  presence,  brother,"  said  the 
duke,  pale  with  terror  ;  for  between  Crillon's  clinched 
hand  and  Saint-Luc's  bloodthirsty  look  he  did  not  feel 
safe. 

"  Leave  us,  Crillon,"  said  the  king. 

Liillnn  obeyed. 

"  Justice,  sire,  justice  !  "  repeated  Saint-Luc. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  duke.  "  will  you  punish  me  for  having 
saved  your  Majesty's  friends,  and  for  having  done  justice 
to  your  cause  which  is  also  mine  ?  " 

"  And  I,"  replied  Saint-Luc,  who  could  no  longer  con- 
tain himself,  "  I  say  that  the  cause  you  uphold  is  accursed, 
and  that  the  anger  of  God  will  follow  your  footsteps.  Sire, 
your  brother  has  protected  our  friends,  woe  to  them  !  " 

The  king  shuddered  in  terror.  At  this  moment  they 
heard  rapid  footsteps  and  a  hasty  interchange  of  words, 
followed  by  a  deep  silence.  And  then,  as  if  a  voice  from 
Heaven  came  to  confirm  Saint-Luc's  words,  three  blows 
were  struck  slowly  and  solemnly  on  the  door  by  Crillon's 
vigorous  arm. 

Henri  grew  ghastly  pale,  and  his  features  contracted. 

"  Vanquished  !  "   he  cried,  "  my  poor  friends." 

"  What  did  I  tell  you,  sire  ?  "   cried  Saint-Luc. 

The  duke  clasped  his  hands  in  terror. 

"  See,  coward  !  "  cried  the  young  man  with  superb  con- 
tempt. "  It  is  thus  that  assassinations  save  the  honor  of 
princes  !  Come  and  kill  me,  too.  I  have  no  sword."  And 
he  flung  his  silk  glove  into  the  duke's  face.  Francois 
uttered  a  cry  of  rage  and  became  livid  ;    but  the  king 
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saw  and  heard  nothing ;  he  had  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

"  Oh  !  "  he  said,  "  my  poor  friends  are  vanquished, 
wounded !    Oh !  who  will  give  me  certain  news  of  them  ? ' ' 

"I,  sire,"  said  Chicot. 

The  king  recognized  this  friendly  voice,  and  held  out 
his  arms. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Two  are  already  dead  and  the  third  is  breathing  his 
last." 

"  Who  is  the  third  who  is  not  yet  dead  ?  " 

"  Quelus,  sire," 

"  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  x\t  the  Hotel  de  Boissy." 

The  king  waited  to  hear  no  more,  and  rushed  from  the 
room  uttering  lamentable  cries. 

Saint-Luc  had  conducted  Diane  horn©  to  his  wife  ; 
hence  his  delay  in  reaching  the  Louvre. 

Jeanne  spent  three  days  and  nights  watching  her 
through  the  most  frightful  delirium.  On  the  fourth  day, 
Jeanne,  overcome  by  fatigue,  went  to  take  a  little  rest. 
When  she  returned  two  hours  later,  Diane  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Quelus,  the  only  one  of  the  king's  champions  who  had 
survived  with  nineteen  wounds,  died  in  the  arms  of  the 
king,  after  an  agony  of  thirty  days,  at  the  same  Hotel  de 
Boissy  whither  Chicot  had  him  carried. 

Henri  was  inconsolable.  He  raised  three  magnificent 
tombs  for  his  friends,  and  had  their  effigies  carved  in 
marble  on  the  top.  He  had  innumerable  masses  said  for 
them,  recommended  them  to  the  prayers  of  the  priests, 
and  added  to  his  daily  orisons  this  distich  which  he  re- 
peated every  morning  and  evening  to  the  end  of  his  life, — 

"  Que  Dieu  recoive  en  son  giron, 
Quelus,  Schomberg,  et  Maugiron." 

For  nearly  three  months,  Crillon  kept  guard  over  the 
Due  d'Anjou,  against  whom  the  king  conceived  a  profound 
hatred  and  whom  he  never  forgave. 
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It  was  now  the  month  of  September  ;  and  Chicot  who 
did  not  leave  his  master,  and  who  would  have  consoled 
Henri  had  he  been  consolable,  received  the  following 
letter,  dated  from  the  priory  of  Beaume.  It  was  written 
in  a  clerical  hand, — 

Dear  Monsieur  Chicot,  —  The  air  is  soft  in  our 
country,  and  the  vintage  of  Burgundy  promises  to  be  good 
this  year.  They  say  that  the  king  whose  life  I  seem  to 
have  saved  still  grieves  very  much.  Bring  him  to  the 
priory,  dear  Monsieur  Chicot,  and  we  shall  make  him 
drink  some  wine  of  1550,  which  I  discovered  in  my  cellar, 
and  which  could  make  one  forget  the  greatest  sorrows. 
This  will  please  him,  I  am  sure  ;  for  I  find  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  these  words,  "  Good  wine  rejoices  the  heart  of 
man."  This  is  very  fine  in  Latin,  and  I  shall  make  you 
read  it.  Cuhp.  then,  dear  Monsieur  Chicot,  come  with 
the  king,  with  M.  d'Epernon,  with  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  and 
we  will  fatten  them  all. 

The  reverend  prior, 

DOM    GORENFLOT, 

Your  humble  servant  and  friend. 

P.S. — You  will  tell  the  king  that  I  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  pray  for  the  souls  of  his  friends,  as  he  requested,  on  ac- 
count of  the  occupations  attendant  on  my  arrival  here  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  vintage  is  over,  I  shall  surely  see  to 
them. 

"  Amen,"  said  Chicot ;  "  here  are  poor  devils  well 
recommended  to  God  !  " 


THE   END. 
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